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FOREWORDS 

The  preface  to  this  book  need  not  be  lengthy. 
The  narrative  is  throughout  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  one  Robert  Rees,  formerly  of  Trefechan, 
afterwards  of  Manchester.  Trefechan  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Welsh-speaking  area  of  North-East 
Wales;  but  no  especial  town  or  district,  nor 
any  person,  private  or  public,  must  be  taken 
to  be  indicated. 

If  most  of  the  persons  hereafter  portrayed 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  Welsh, 
it  would  have  been  easy,  by  the  use  of  peculiar 
phrases  and  dialectic  forms,  to  hit  off,  for  the 
monoglot  reader,  their  characters  with  more 
precision  and  felicity.  But  inasmuch  as  I  write, 
by  necessity,  in  English,  this  device  is  denied 
me.  Notwithstanding,  I  have  been  so  free 
(but    not    to    such    an    extent,    I    hope,    as    to 
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VI  FOREWORDS 

over-season  the  dish)  as  to  pepper  my  pages 
with  some  few  Welsh  words  and  sentences,  if 
only  to  show  that  in  a  large  part  of  this 
island,  English,  after  all  these  centuries,  and 
so  many  attempts  to  stamp  out  every  other 
tongue,  has  not  yet  established  itself  as  the 
exclusive  form  of  common  speech. 

ALFRED  NEOBARD  PALMER. 


Wrbxham,  North  Wales. 
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'  Deal  gently  with  us,  ye  who  read  ! 
Our  largest  hope  b  unfulfilled ; 
The  promise  still  outruns  the  deed, 
The  tower,  but  not  the  spire,  we  build. 

Our  whitest  pearl  we  never  find  : 

Our  ripest  fruit  we  never  reach. 
The  flowering  moments  of  the  mind 

Lose  half  their  petals  in  our  speech.' 

Olivbr  Wendell  Holmes. 
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CHAPTER    I 

*  Yes,  Owen  Tanat  is  a  fine  fellow,  spite  of  his  oddities 
of  speech  and  manner,'  said  Llewelyn  Thomas. 

*  Why  do  you  call  him  oddf  *  asked  his  sister  Myfanwy.^ 
'Well,  he    can't    exactly  be  classified    or   labelled. 

Often,  when  I'm  talking  with  him  on  some  subject  in 
which  I'm  interested,  he'll  pull  me  up,  and  go  off  on 
another  tack ;  and  what  he  says  at  one  time  appears  to 
be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  what  he  says  at  another ; 
and  I  can  never  quite  make  out  what  he  thinks.' 

'  But,  after  all,  Llew,  in  what  you  are  saying,  may  you 
not  be  paying  Mr  Tanat  a  great  compliment  ?  May  not 
what  you  call  addify  be  really  distinction,  the  absence  of  a 
character  that  is  commonplace?  You  know  how  clever 
I  think  you  to  be,  but  he  has  had,  you  have  told  me, 
much  experience  of  the  world,  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
men  and  things,  and  has  been  brought  into  very  close 
and  long  contact  with  the  hard  realities  of  life,  so  that 
it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  see  two  sides  of  a  problem 
when  you  can  only  see  one.' 

*  I  tell  you,  I  think  him  a  fine  fellow,  and,  111  add,  an 
honest  fellow,  but  I,  nevertheless,  hold  him  to  be  queer, 
and  it  amuses  me  to  hear  you  champion  him  as  you  do. 
One  would  think  you'd  fallen  in  love  with  him,  Fanwy 
fach.'s 

'  How  you  talk '  said  Myfanwy,  '  but  I  am  not  ashamed 

*  *Myfenwy,'  pronounced  Jlfy-van-m,  with  the  accent  on  the 

second  syllable.    F  is  always  pronottnced  in  Webh  like  the  English  V. 

'  •  Fanwy  fech.*     'Fanwy'  is  an  abbreviation  of  *  Myfanwy,*  as 

*  Llew '  is  of  *  Llewelyn,'  and  *  Fanwy  fach '  means  /f ///«  Myfanwy^ 
or  rather  Fanwy  dear. 
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2  OWEN  XANAX 

to  say  that  I  liked  Mr  Tanat's  manners  this  evening,  that 
I  thought  he  talked  sensibly  and  well,  and  that  he  seemed 
kind  and  good.    That  is  all.' 

*I  can't  follow  your  English  fully,'  chimed  in  Mrs 
Thomas, '  but  I  know,  y  mhlant  i^  you're  talking  about 
Owen  Tanat.  I  remember  him,  of  course,  as  a  child, 
and  knew  him  well  when  he  was  grown  up,  before  he 
went  to  the  great  city,  a  clever,  nice  young  fellow,  and 
likely  for  the  ministry ;  but — ^ 

*But  what?  mam  anwyly^  asked  Myfanwy,  and  she 
looked  up  in  her  mother's  face  with  a  certain  eagerness, 
while  Llewelyn's  eyes  twinkled  at  the  expression  of  in- 
terest shown  by  Myfanwy  in  Owen's  character. 

'Well,'  answered  Mrs  Thomas,  'since  he's  lived  in 
London,  Owen,  they  tell  me,  has  taken  up  notions  strange 
and  unsafe  in  matters  of  religion,  and  of  late,  when  he's 
been  spending  his  holidays  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  he  hasn't 
even  come  to  chapel.  But  your  father  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  him,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  wrong  he 
did,  and  I  know  he  was  gentle,  and  good,  and  beloved 
by  almost  everybody.  Wasn't  it  chiefly  through  him 
that  Benjamin  Breeze,  formerly  a  common  drunkard, 
was  saved  from  his  besetting  sin?  Didn't  he  discover 
Ben's  daughter,  Sinah,  who  was  lost  when  a  child,  and 
carried  off  in  a  gipsy's  van  ?  And  if  he  doesn't  care  to 
hear  Mr  Lewis  preach,  there  are  others  who  don't  care 
either.  Why,  the  winter  you  were  in  Norfolk,  Myfanwy, 
he  was  in  and  out  of  this  house  continually,  and  your 
father  and  he  were  just  like  two  sweethearts.  And  I 
was  glad  when  he  called  in  this  evening.  I  was  reminded 
of  old  times.' 

*  Oh,  I  tell  you,'  exclaimed  Llewelyn,  *  since  I  came  to 
know  Tanat' better,  I've  got  quite  to  like  him,  though 
I've  not  yet  been  able  to  understand  him.  There  is  an 
openness  in  his  bearing,  a  gentleness  in  his  very  bluntness, 
nay,  a  frankness  in  his  reserve,  and  a  fascination,  a  fulness 
of  knowledge  about  his  talk  which  attracts  me,  and  has 
evidently  captivated  our  little  Fanwy.' 

*  Oh,  for  shame,  Llew,'  said  Myfawny ;  *  cannot  a  girl 
express  her  admiration  of  a  man's  character  and  talents 

^  '  Y  mhlant  i ' — A  colloquialism  for  '  fy  mhlant  i/  my  children^ 
*  *  Mam  anwyl ' — Mother  dear^ 
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without  being  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  him,  to  employ 
a  phrase  you  are  too  ready  to  use.  You  are  unjust  to  me, 
indeed  you  are.'  And  her  cheeks  flamed  and  her  eyes 
flashed. 

'  Well,  Fanwy,  I'll  let  you  oflF  this  time,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  can  be  quite  so  complacent  with  Tanat.  He's 
not,  I  think,  a  gwladgarwr  ^  of  the  right  stamp,  a  true 
and  ardent  patriot ;  and  belonging,  as  I  do,  to  the  school 
of  Cytnru  Fydd^  I  can  never  wholly  forgive  him  any 
treason  in  that  direction,  you  know.' 

'You  were  unjust  to  me  a  minute  ago,  liew,  and  now 
you  are  unjust  to  Mr  Tanat.  You  said  he  is  not  a  true 
gwladgarwr^  because  he  does  not,  like  you,  belong  to  the 
school  of  Cymru  Jydd.  But  are  there  no  patriots  outside 
that  school  ?  Are  there  none  who  believe  in  its  aims,  but 
who  think  its  methods  might  be  improved  ?  Or  may  there 
not  be  some  whose  aspirations  include  nearly  all  that  those 
of  your  school  aim  at,  and,  maybe,  something  besides  ? ' 

'  I  won't  pretend,'  replied  Llewelyn,  *  to  answer  these 
questions,  to  solve  these  conundrums.  Miss  Myfanwy, 
but  this  I  will  say i  that  I  shall  think  twice  before  I  venture 
to  criticise  Tanat's  actions  or  opinions  in  your  presence 
again.' 

'  Llewelyn,  you  talk  too  much,  and  too  heedlessly ;  if 
you  were  more  often  silent,  your  discretion  would  not  so 
many  times  be  called  in  question.  Remember  the  proverb, 
Tawpiahir^ 

*  Oh,  I've  got  you  to  talk  Welsh  at  last,  have  I  ?  And 
when  you  drop  into  yr  hen  iaith^^  then  I  know  you're 
speaking  about  sometUng  or  someone  that  is  very  dear  to 
you.' 

Myfanwy  knew,  of  course,  what  was  meant  by  this  home- 
thrust,  but  she  merely  answered,  'Yes,  I  believe  I  was 
speaking  just  now  about  yourself.' 

Mrs  Thomas,  however,  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  averted 
looks  and  mantling  cheeks  of  her  daughter,  and  so,  turn- 

*  'Gwladgarwr' — h patriot, 

»  'Cymru  Fydd'— T^i^  Wales  thai  shaU  be,  or  Young  Wales. 
*Cvmru  Fydd^  did  not  at  this  time  indicate  the  saner  and  more 
ordered  movement  it  has  since  become,  but  the  watchword  of  a  few 
wild,  restless,  and,  it  must  be  added,  not  veiy  wise  young  men. 

•  '  Taw  pia  hi  ^—SiUnce  has  U. 

•  *  Yr  hen  iaith  ^—The  old  language. 
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4  OWEN   TANAT 

ing  to  Llewelyn,  she  said  gently,  *  Yr  wyt  yn  plagio 
dy  chwaer^^  and  then,  reaching  down  the  big  Bible, 
*  Gadewch  i  ni  ddarlknpennod  cyn  myrCd  Vn  guflauJ  ^ 

The  conversation  reported  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
took  place  in  the  house  called  Gorphwysfa,  situate  on  the 
Llanddeuno  Road,  in  the  town  of  Trefechan,  one  evening 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  1882, 


CHAPTER   II 

Mrs  Thomas  was  the  widow  of  Y  Parchedig  ^  Cynhaiarn 
Thomas,  for  forty  years  the  Welsh  Congregational  mini- 
ster of  Trefechan,  a  devout  and  thoughtful  man,  who 
had  died  about  two  years  before  our  story  begins.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  rather  notable  book  of  sermons,  en- 
titled, Yr  AwroflaenyWawr,  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation by  the  author  had  already  appeared,  bearing  the 
corresponding  title.  The  Hour  before  the  Dawn,  Although 
both  editions  sold  fairly  well,  the  old  minister  had  never 
realised  the  money  expended  in  their  production,  and 
some  hundreds  of  copies  remained  unpacked  in  the 
garret  of  Gorphwysfa.  Indeed,  one  of  his  deacons  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  the  book  was  marked  by  that  want 
of  insistence  upon  the  details  of  *  the  plan  of  salvation  * 
(trejn  iachawdwriaeth)  *and  the  general  doctrinal  in- 
definiteness  which  had  characterised  the  minister's 
preaching  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.'  But  *  old 
Cynhaiarn,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  almost 
universally  beloved  for  his  graciousness,  and  respected 
for  his  intellectual  integrity,  and  after  his  death,  those 
who  cherished  his  memory,  and  wished  at  the  same  time, 
without  suspicion  of  patronage,  to  render  some  assistance 
to  his  widow,  began  to  buy  his  two  books  with  so  much 
eagerness  that  Mrs  Thomas  herself  suspected  at  last  that 
the  sudden  demand  for  them  which  had  sprung  up  was 
not  wholly  due  to  a  revived  and  increasing  appreciation 
of  their  merits  by  the  public.  Anyway,  she  was  grate- 
ful, and  the  hundred  pounds  or  more  thus  realised 

*  That  is,  Thou  art  teasing  thy  sister^ 

*  That  is,  Let  us  read  a  chapter  before  going  to  bed, 
»  '  Y  Parchedig*— 3T4^  Reverend, 
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proved  very  helpful  to  her  at  the  time.  She  was  left 
poor,  but  not  destitute.  Gorphwysfa,  the  minister  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  t(^ether  with  three  other 
houses  nearer  the  town  on  the  same  road,  the  rent  of 
which  brought  in  about  seventy-five  pounds  a  year. 
Her  brother,  Mr  Daniel  Davies,  moreover,  promptly  and 
generously  offered  to  maintain,  at  his  sole  charge,  young 
Llewelyn  at  Aberystwyth,  whither  his  father  had  sent 
him  more  than  a  year  before,  promising,  if  the  youth 
distinguished  himself  at  the  college,  to  take  him  after- 
wards into  his  office,  at  the  Pandy  Welsh  Flannel  Mills, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhedwy,  two  miles  below 
Trefechan.  At  Aberystwyth  Llewelyn  had  worked  hard, 
and  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  London 
University.  He  had  now  been  some  six  months  in  Mr 
Davies's  office,  and  was  tolerably  well  paid — better  paid, 
perhaps,  than  the  way  in  which  he  peiforroed  his  duties 
warranted ;  but  Mrs  Thomas  was  boastfully  proud  of  him, 
and  believed  he  could  scarcely  err  in  judgment  or  do 
anything  that  was  wrong.  In  truth,  though  wanting  in 
delicacy  of  mind,  he  was,  a3  young  fellows  go,  a  good 
son,  and  the  half  of  his  ssdary,  which  he  insisted  on 
placing  at  his  mother's  disposal,  had  long  since  relieved 
her  from  the  cares,  due  to  insufficiency  of  income,  which 
after  her  husband's  death  had  for  a  time  beset  her,  and 
which  she  had  uncomplainingly  borne.  Generous,  indeed, 
by  nature,  the  young  man  was,  as  generous  as  thought- 
less, and  with  characteristic  ardour  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  new  movement  of  advanced  Welsh  Radicalism. 
He  talked  about  *  the  mission  of  Wales '  {neges  Cymru\ 
and  was  a  frequent  and  fluent  speaker  at  political  and 
literary  gatherings.  Spite  of  his  solid  acquirements, 
however,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  had  yet  really 
tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  or  reaped  the  harvest  of 
the  quiet  eye.  Although  he  spoke  English  oftener  and 
more  habitually  than  Welsh,  he  had  never  troubled  him- 
self to  become  acquainted  with  any  of  the  works  of  those 
English  writers  who  are  really  great,  either  by  reason 'of 
the  importance  of  their  subject  or  the  distinction  of  their 
style.  And  as  to  Welsh,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
certain  hymns  excepted,  I  am  certain  that  he  had  read 
none  of  the  best  literary  productions  of  his  own  country. 
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Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  Elis  Wyn  o  Lasynys,  Huw  Morris  o 
Bont  y  Meibion,  Maurice  Kyffyn  o'r  Glascoed,  Goronwy 
Owen,  were  but  names  to  him.  He  delighted  to  caU 
himself  *  Dewelyn  ap  Cynhaianii'  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  read  his  own  father's  book  with  much  care  or 
attention.  He  would  dash  off  englynion  ^  on  all  imagin- 
able subjects  with  the  utmost  facility,  iand  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Taranydd^  ^  a  weekly  newspaper,  now 
defunct,  which  had  been  recently  started  in  Trefechan. 
But  he  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of 
Wales,  nor  any  full  and  living  sympathy  with  the  Welsh 
people,  with  their  actual  wants,  with  such  of  their  aspira- 
tions as  were  in  closest  touch  with  their  racial  instincts. 
And  though  he  talked  in  his  fine,  flowing  fashion  about 
the  mynyddoedd^  dyffrynoedd  ac  afonydd^  of  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  it  was  noticed  that  he  never  took  a  walk  over 
the  hills  that  rose  above  Trefechan  to  the  south,  or  wan- 
dered along  the  lovely  glens  and  streams  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, unless  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  would  keep  in  roars  of  laughter  by  his 
sallies,  by  his  retorts,  and  by  his  unconscious  display  of 
affectations,  as  amusing  as  they  were  harmless.  The  truth 
is,  he  had  as  yet  cultivated  only  one  side  of  his  intellect 
and  character,*  while  his  imagination  was  scarcely  at  all 
developed.  He  had  never  stopped  seriously  to  think. 
He  was  capable  of  noble  things,  but  his  life  hitherto  had 
been  a  careless,  joyous,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  untroubled 
one,  and  his  nature  needed  the  shock  of  a  great  sorrow, 
or  the  stimtdus  of  an  absorbing  passion,  to  awaken  its 
dormant  capacities ;  and  one  might  guess  that  when  he 
should  at  last  be  fairly  aroused,  his  tendency  would  be 
rather  towards  action  than  reflection,  towards  doing  rather 
than  towards  thinking. 

^  •Englynion,'  plural  of  *englyn.*  An  englyn  is  a  four-lined 
stanza,  much  used  by  Welsh  poets  and  poetasters,  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, each  line  being  alliterated,  and  ending  with  a  rhyme 
common  to  all. 

«  ♦YTaranydd'— The  Thunderer. 

^  That  is,  Mountains^  vales  and  rivers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


In  character,  Myfanwy  was  much  more  the  child  of  her 
father  than  Llewelyn.  Tranquilly  and  quietly  she  did 
the  daily  duties  of  her  homely  life — to  her  no  drudgery,  for 
they  were  lightened  by  love,  and  touched  by  imagination. 
But  this  girl,  sensitive  to  beautiful  thoughts,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  pageant  which  Nature  had  spread  about  her,  was 
not  without  a  quiet  determination  of  her  own,  an  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  restrained  frankness  of  speech  which 
often  amazed  and  amused  those  who  knew  her.  Nor  was 
there  anything  unmaidenly  in  this  frankness,  anything 
abnormal,  or  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  her 
gentle  mind.  It  did  but  reveal  another  side  of  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  her  character.  The  thoughts  that  had  been 
stirred  in  her  by  the  books  she  had  studied,  by  her  life  at 
Hatterley  and  Carr  Hall  (of  which  hereafter),  the  inspira- 
tions supplied  during  her  many  solitary  rambles  over  moor 
and  field,  along  stream  and  glen,  she  had  pondered  over 
until  they  had  become  a  part  of  her  very  life.  From  what 
these  had  wrought  in  her  she  could  no  more  escape  than  go 
shadowless  in  the  slanting  sunbeams,  or  remain  unen- 
lightened by  their  glow,  Her  father's  book  she  had  read 
again  and  again,  always  finding  in  it  something  new — a, 
light  in  trouble,  a  help  in  difficulty,  a  clarion  call  to  duty. 
Her  mother,  when  she  saw  Myfanwy  absorbed  in  Yr  Awr 
oflaeny  Wawr^  would  often  herself  take  down  another 
of  the  well-known  volumes,  but  by  the  time  she  had  ad- 
justed her  spectacles,  and  completed  all  the  other  pre- 
parations preliminary  to  reading  a  few  pages  of  it,  would 
b^in  to  nod,  and  in  a  few  minutes  be  fast  asleep.  Let 
us  not  complain  if  the  aged  take  refuge  in  slumber.  It 
is  the  balm  of  the  toilworn,  and  those  who  are  nearing 
life's  end.  Moreover,  have  you  ever  known  a  wife  who 
has  read  all  that  her  husband  has  written  ? 

I  have  still  to  mention  a  spot  connected  with  her 
father's  memory  which  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  shape  Myfanwy's  character. 

The  garden  of  Gorphwysfa  was  old-fashioned  and 
somewhat  neglected,  but  a  pleasant  place  enough  for 
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all  that  It  was  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  a  perfect  paradise  for  birds.  It  stretched,  a  long 
narrow  plot,  between  two  high  walls  from  the  back  of 
the  house  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhedwy,  from 
which  it  was  hidden  by  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge,  but 
this  hedge  was  broken  at  one  end  by  what,  to  my  mind, 
was  the  most  charming  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
garden,  namely,  the  old  minister's  out-of-doors  study,  a 
building  erected  partly  on  piles  driven  into  the  river  bed. 
The  study  was,  in  fact,  arranged  so  that  one  half  of  it 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  while  the  other  half  was 
perched  above  the  stream  itself.  Thus  its  occupant, 
sitting  in  the  projecting  window  above  the  outermost 
piles,  could  see  up  and  down  the  river,  hear  the  swirl 
and  swish  of  it,  watch  it  dashing  over  the  ledges  of  rock 
in  front  and  spreading  itself  below  into  a  quiet  reach,  its 
dark  surface  there  often  dappled  by  the  broken  light  that 
struggled  through  the  sheltering  trees.  Mr  Thomas  had 
himself  designed  and  arranged  thisgwy//a,  or  watch-place, 
of  his,  so  that  by  stepping  twenty  yards  from  his  back 
door  he  could  pass  at  once,  as  it  were,  into  another  world. 
He  had  also  provided  the  gwylfa  with  a  fireplace  and 
chimney,  built  against  the  garden  wall,  and  as  the  days 
got  chilly  with  the  dying  of  the  year  he  would  have  a  fire 
lighted  in  this  study,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  there, 
reading,  thinking  and  noting  all  the  moods  of  the  ever- 
varying  stream.  Who  shall  say  what  ideas  the  Rhedwy 
stirred  up  in  him,  how  it  entered  into  his  being,  mingling 
its  course  with  the  current  of  his  own  life  ?  For  myself, 
I  am  confident  that  its  tones  touched  with  music  the  very 
form  of  his  words  as  the  preacher  stood  up  on  Sundays 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  old  pulpit  of  Capel  y 
Bont,  and  freighted  those  words  with  music,  *deep, 
mystic,  wonderful,*  which  but  for  the  stream  they  could 
never  have  had.  It  was  not  merely  that  Cynhaiam  laid 
bare  the  springs  of  life,  warned,  encouraged,  enlightened, 
stimulated,  comforted,  in  a  manner  singularly  impressive. 
Other  preachers  had  done  this ;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
few  to  whom  it  was  sometimes  given  to  lift  his  hearers, 
or  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  being  lifted,  straight- 
way up  into  a  higher  level  of  spiritual  consciousness,  so 
as  to  see  all  forces  working  to  one  end,  to  perceive  piety 
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reasonable,  duty  a  delight,  trouble  bearable,  and  the  world 
transformed  into  the  court  of  God's  holy  temple.  If  we 
were  not  pure,  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  reverent,  he  would 
ask,  how  could  we  read  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  whose 
children  we  were  ?  and  how  could  we  become  so  if  we  did 
not  daily  and  diligendy  do  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  and 
bear  our  burdens  bravely  and  cheerfully  ?  But  oh,  how 
hard  were  such  a  task  if  our  eyes  were  not  open  to  see 
the  workings  of  God  about  us,  or  our  hearts  unattuned 
to  feel  His  workings  within  us !  And  so  the  whole  circle 
swung  round,  and  the  preacher  finished  as  he  began. 
Now  and  then,  as  he  was  dilating  on  some  of  his 
favourite  themes,  his  very  visage  would  be  transformed, 
and  old  Robert  Jones,  Garreg  Wen,  walking  home  with 
me  after  evening  service  along  the  Pont  Rifiri  Road,  his 
heart  full  and  his  eyes  brimming,  would  say,  '  A  thafod 
angel  Duw  y  mae  C3mhaiam  wedi  bod  yn  llefaru  wrthym 
heddyw.*  * 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr  Thomas  was  a  man  of 
transcendent  mental  power.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  at  all  abreast  of  the  learning  of  his  time.  Of 
modem  Biblical  criticism  he  knew  little,  and  he  used 
the  phrases  of  the  old  theology,  which  quite  uncon- 
sciously he  had  outgrown.  But  those  phrases  had  in 
his  mouth  come  to  mean  and  suggest  something  differ- 
ent from  that  which  they  had  once  meant  and  suggested 
to  him.  They  had  become  spiritualised,  poetised.  His 
spirit  had  ripened  and  caught  the  flush  of  the  coming 
dawn,  and  his  words  and  thoughts  were  touched  with 
the  music  and  mystery  of  the  Rhedwy,  the  type  to  him 
of  the  river  of  life,  which,  born  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
holy  hills,  lost  itself,  after  many  strange  experiences,  in 
the  spacious  and  boundless  sea. 


CHAPTER    IV 

But  what  am  I  doing  prating  about  old  Cynhaiam,  when 
I  ought  to  be  telling  you  about  his  daughter?    However, 

^  That  is,  Wtik  the  tongue  of  an  angel  of  God  has  Cynhaiam 
been  speaking  to  us  to-day. 
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I  have  not  forgotten  Myfanwy  fwyn,^  and  all  that  I  have 
been  saying  as  to  her  father  was  intended  to  lead  up  to 
something  I  wished  to  say  about  herself. 

After  Mr  Thomas  died  his  widow  cared  not  to  enter 
the  garden  study,  because  it  brought  home  to  her  too 
keenly  the  loss  that  had  befallen  her.  Llewelyn  had  in 
his  brain  the  maggot  of  unrest,  and  could  not  sit,  he  said, 
in  that  uncanny  hole,  looking  wearily  out  over  a  wild 
waste  of  waters.  But  to  Myfanwy,  her  father  was  not 
wholly  dead  when  she  was  there,  and  thither  would  she 
take  her  knitting  or  her  book,  and  work  and  dream,  or 
read  and  think  and  glance  at  the  rushing  of  the  river 
over  and  among  the  scattered  rocks,  and  at  its  ripple  in 
the  quiet  pools,  and  watch  it  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  or 
frowning  when  the  skies  were  overcast  and  the  raindrops 
hissed  on  its  angry  face.  And  when  the  ways  were  miry, 
and  the  heavens  lowered,  so  that  she  could  not  take  her 
accustomed  walk,  and  no  call  upon  her  time  was  urgent, 
then  would  she  hie  to  her  noddfa^  to  her  refuge,  and  find 
a  fascination  in  the  turbulent  flow  of  the  water  flood  when 
the  springs  were  full  and  the  reaches  swollen  with  the 
rj^in  and  with  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
at  the  first  breath  of  spring.  Nor  did  the  river  appeal 
to  her  less  in  the  brooding  time  of  autumn,  when  it 
carried  on  its  bosom  the  long  procession  of  fallen  leaves 
dowh  to  the  sea.  Ah !  how  short  a  time  ago  it  was  since 
those  leaves  had  burst  forth  on  the  branches  that  had 
been  darkened  with  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  then  pres- 
ently they  had  covered  those  branches  with  their  wealth 
of  green,  and  the  flaunting  sun  had  toyed  with  them,  and 
the  frolic  wind  stirred  them,  and  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  sprinkled  them  with  its  blessed  baptism,  and  the 
stars  looked  down  on  them  in  the  quiet  nights !  To  what 
love  songs  of  nestling  birds,  that  built  in  their  midst,  had 
they  listened !  How  they  had  quivered  with  the  shouts 
of  merry  boys,  paddling  in  the  brook  below,  or  playing 
in  the  shade !  And  then,  as  the  long  days  of  summer 
shortened,  what  glorious  hues  had  these  leaves  assumed, 
russet,  and  amber,  and  orange,  and  gold,  and  scarlet — 
rhuddgoch^  rhuddlas^  melyngoch^  a  mefynwyn  I 

*  Oh,  Llewelyn,'  said  Myfanwy  once,  hastening  forth  to 
*  '  Myfanwy  fwyn  * — The  mild  ox  sweet  Myfanwy. 
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meet  her  brother,  who  had  reached  home  much  earlier 
than  usual,  '  come  and  see  the  passing  of  the  leaves ! ' 

'  Ugh ! '  cried  he,  giving  a  hasty  glance  at  the  burden 
of  the  stream,  "tis  hke  a  funeral,  and  gives  me  the 
creeps.' 

'  What  nonsense !  Llew,*  answered  his  sister.  *  This 
seems  to  me  more  like  a  Canterbury  pilgrimage  than 
a  funeral.  See  how  the  leaves  perk  and  prance  and 
play  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  rocks,  while  the  river 
pipes  to  their  dancing,  and  their  bonnie  coats  gleam  in 
the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  But  if  they  are  going  to 
the  land  of  Death,  then  are  they  having  a  pleasant 
journey  thither,  as  though  they  knew  that  death  is  not 
utter  dissolution,  but  rather  a  happy  transformation.' 

*  Fanwy,  you're  a  little  goose,  and  I  want  my  tea,'  said 
Llewelyn,  marching  off  to  the  house. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  because  Myfanwy  con- 
trived to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  her  father's  gwylfa^  or  in  solitary  country  walks, 
that  she  neglected  the  duties  of  home.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  household  at  Gorphwysfa  depended  almost 
wholly  on  her,  Cadi'r  Beudy,  the  charwoman,  to  whom 
the  reader  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  introduced,  came 
in  every  morning,  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  to  help  her 
in  tlie  heavier  household  tasks ;  and  Mrs  Thomas  would 
do  little  odds  and  ends  of  work  about  the  house,  and  a 
great  deal  of  miscellaneous  dusting.  But  it  was  Myfanwy 
who  overlooked  and  directed  everything,  prepared  the 
meals,  and  took  on  her  the  multitudinous  cares  which 
are  always  involved  in  considering  and  anticipating  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  members  of  a  household,  even 
when  that  household  is  so  small,  and  conducted  on  so 
modest  a  scale,  as  was  that  which  Gorphwysfa  sheltered. 
She  was  up  betimes,  and  thenceforward,  until  dinner  was 
over  and  all  things  cleaned  and  put  in  due  place  and 
order,  every  moment  was  occupied.  Llewelyn  dined 
always,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  at  the  Fandy. 
At  Gorphwysfa,  dinner  was  on  the  table  at  half-past 
twelve — ^at  one,  indeed,  if  the  clock  was  to  be  believed, 
for  Mrs  Thomas  insisted,  like  many  of  her  neighbours, 
on  having  the  hands  of  it  half-an-hour  fast,  thinking 
thereby  to  cheat  herself  into  punctuality,  and  believing 
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that  on  this  device,  by  which  no  one  was  deceived,  the 
whole  stability  of  the  household  depended.  But  by  three 
o'clock,  Greenwich  time^  the  more  serious  duties  of  the 
day  were  over,  Cadi  had  returned  to  her  little  cottage, 
and  Myfanwy  was  able  to  slip  out  and  do  the  necessary 
shopping.  When  she  got  back,  if  her  mother  was  alone, 
she  would  sit  down  with  her,  and  stitch  and  read  and 
chat  in  her  cheerful  way.  But  if  a  neighbour  had 
dropped  in,  as  often  happened,  to  stay  the  afternoon  for 
a  bit  of  talk,  of  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  Mrs  Thomas 
was  very  fond,  then  came  Myfanwy's  opportunity,  and 
if  the  weather  were  fine  she  would  put  a  few  little 
delicacies  in  her  basket  for  her  'children'  and  sally 
forth — her  *  children '  being  various  bed-ridden  or  suffer- 
ing old  men  and  women,  whose  cottages  were  up  in  the 
glens,  or  down  along  some  country  lane,  and  who  were 
seldom  visited  by  anyone  else  from  the  town.  If  I  am 
asked  how  my  young  friend  could  find  the  time  for  so 
much  working  and  walking,  so  much  reading  and  brood- 
ing, I  can  only  reply  that  she  paid  but  few  formal  calls, 
nor  did  she  waste  her  hours  in  that  clep  or  gossip  which 
was  one  of  the  banes  of  the  womankind  of  Trefechan. 
Her  evenings  were  generally  devoted  tQ  her  mother,  and 
to  her  brother  also,  whenever  that  much-engaged  young 
man  condescended  to  stay  at  home.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  sewing  to  be  got  through  at  night,  for  her 
mother,  whose  eyes  were  now  failing  her,  did  little  else 
after  tea  but  knit  everlasting  bed  quilts,  or  drop  off  into 
a  quiet  doze,  while  Myfanwy,  with  a  book  always  at  her 
elbow,  would  alternately  read  and  stitch,  and  stitch  and 
think,  until  the  clock,  with  great  ado  striking  nine, 
announced  that  it  was  half-past  eight,  and  time  to  make 
preparation  for  supper  and  the  hours  of  sleep. 

But  was  Myfanwy  beautiful  ?  I  must  protest  against 
this  insistence  on  beauty.  Am  I  beautiful  ?  Are  you  ? 
Must  not  a  young  lady  be  introduced  as  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  such  a  homely  narrative  as  this, 
unless  her  charms  of  feature  and  of  form  can  only  be 
expressed  in  superlative  language?  In  her  ordinary 
moods  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  Myfanwy's  beauty 
was  of  a  kind  to  carry  captive  at  once  all  who  beheld  it. 
But  her  features  were  regular,  and  she  had  wonderful 
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eyes — eyes  that,  when  her  sympathies  were  engaged, 
seemed  to  have  a  mystic  and  marvellous  depth,  and  to 
become  suddenly  brimming  and  fluent ;  eyes  that  flashed 
in  the  heaven  of  her  brow  when  her  feelings  were 
aroused,  lending  an  animation  to  her  face,  and  trans- 
forming the  very  fashion  of  her.  And  she  was  always 
sweet,  thoughtful  and  dutiful  Neatly  and  quietly 
dressed,  no  speck  of  dust,  no  spot  of  dirt,  appeared 
ever  able  to  eflect  a  lodging  on  her  chaste  and  simple 
garments.  She  was  better  than  beautiful,  and  carried 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  loftiness  and  purity  with  her 
wherever  she  went 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  indicate  another  of 
Myfanwy's  characteristics.  She  was  very  precise  in  her 
language.  When  she  was  speaking  Engliish,  she  would 
never  allow  herself  to  use  such  common  and  current 
colloquialisms  as  '  doesn't,'  or  '  won't,'  but  said  always, 
•does  not'  and  *will  not.'  So  also  in  Welsh,  it  was 
'prydnawn  da,'  never  'nawn  da,'  and  *  tyred  yma,'  not 
'  ty'd  yma,'  still  less  '  'dma ! '  Some  people  called  this 
precision  of  hers  Jinica/^  but  I  fancy  it  was  closely  related 
to  that  mental  daintiness  and  delicacy  which  in  other 
matters  she  displayed. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  forces  which  were 
effective  in  unfolding  Myfanw/s  mind  and  shaping  her 
character.  But  I  have  yet  to  mention  an  influence,  an 
intercourse,  a  more  than  sisterly  affection,  which,  before 
her  father's  death,  had  begun  to  play  an  important  part 
in  awakening  her  imagination  and  directing  her  intelli- 
gence, and  which  was  continued  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  V 

MvFANWv's  school  experiences  had  been,  up  to  this  point, 
all  along  extremely  unsatisfactory,  but  those  which  she 
underwent  during  her  fourteenth  year  were  so  grotesquely 
disappointing  that  I  am  tempted  to  describe  them  here. 
Nine  years  before  this  history  begins,  and  when  she 
had  just  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  Misses  Dorothy 
and  Barbara  Richards  opened  in  Trefechan  *a  high-class 
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establishment  for  young  ladies/  and  issued  a  circular 
setting  forth  its  advantages  in  such  terms  as  to  make  the 
simple  folk  of  the  little  town  think  that  those  ladies  must 
be  prodigies  of  learning.     Of  course,  everybody  knew 
that  they  were  the  daughters  of  old  John  Richards  of 
Pen  y  Cloddiau,  a  plain  thrifty  farmer,  who  had  lived  and 
died  near  Trefechan.     But  it  was  also  known  that  since 
their  father's  death  they  had  lived  wholly  in  England, 
where,  it  was  supposed,  they  must  have  given  all  their 
time  to  study  and  to  preparation  for  the  important  work 
on  which  they  had  now  entered.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  been  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.     Their  father 
had  left  them  much  better  off  than  was  generally  guessed, 
but  not  so  well  off  as  to  free  them  from  the  necessity  of 
adding  to  their  income  by  some  exertion  of  their  own,  or 
of  eking  it  out  by  sponging  on  their  relatives.      Miss 
Dorothy  had  decided  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  latter 
course  first.    They  had  a  wealthy  cousin,  the  widow  of  a 
Mr  Tudor  Roberts  of  Chester,  a  woman  of  good  dis- 
position, who,  when  she  came  to  the  funeral  of  their 
father,  invited  them,  out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart,  to 
stay  with  her  as  soon  as  they  could  conveniently  leave 
Pen  y  Cloddiau.      They   might  have  stayed  with  her 
altogether  if   they  had  been    ordinarily  sensible  and 
useful.     But  they  made  no  attempt  to  overcome  their 
ignorance,  and  developed  such  a  surprising  capacity  for 
silly  vanities  and  affectations  that  at  last  Mrs  Roberts 
felt  she  could  endure  them  no  longer.    Several  gentle 
hints  were  given  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  bring  their 
long  visit  to  a  close.    These  hints  were  understood  but 
not  taken ;  for,  as  Dorothy  said  to  her  sister,  *  Mary  must 
not  think  she  can  shake  us  off  in  this  fashion ;  no,  indeed.' 
So  these  two  charming  creatures  assumed  a  beautiful 
innocence,  and  Dorothy,  who  always  spoke  for  her  still 
sillier  and  more  incapable  sister,   hoping  thereby  to 
achieve  the  prolongation  of  her  stay  in  Chester,  b^an, 
on  her  part,  to  drop  hints  as  to  various  mysterious 
gentlemen  who  were  believed  to    be  about  to  make 
her  sister  and  herself  offers    of   marriage.     But    the 
gentlemen  did  not  appear,  and  at  last  Mrs  Roberts  was 
driven  to  announce  that  she  intended  to  close  her  house 
for  the  summer  and  store  her  furniture,  so  that  she 
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might  be  able  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  a  sister  of  hers  in 
the  south  of  Englaiid  This  stroke  was  successful.  The 
house  was  closed.  Mrs  Roberts  set  off  for  Hastings, 
and  Dorothy  and  Barbara  descended  on  Trefechan,  and 
started  there  'the  high-class  establishment  for  young 
ladies'  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  sisters,  having 
hired  three  furnished  rooms  in  what  they  called  'a 
genteel  house,'  made  formal  calls  upon  all  mothers  of 
eligible  girls,  and  were  really  more  successful  in  getting 
pupils  tluin  could  have  been  supposed.  The  fact  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  old  John  Richards  counted 
for  something  with  a  few,  and  their  loud  affirmations 
imposed  on  many  others.  By  blood  they  were  Welsh 
to  the  core,  but  they  now  affected  a  fine  disdain  for  their 
native  tongue,  and  pretended  to  speak  English  without 
the  least  taint  of  *  provincial  accent.'  They  professed  to 
have  moved  in  *  the  most  select  circles  of  Chester  society,' 
and  to  possess  '  an  elegance  of  mind  suitable  to  gentle- 
women,' which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  impart  to  those 
placed  under  their  charge.  They  laid  claim  to  many 
'accomplishments,'  and  to  the  possession  of  'much 
'useful  information.'  They  had,  they  said,  'an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  what  was  fitting  and  fashionable,  and 
a  la  mode^  a  sense  absolutely  essential  for  those  who  as- 
sumed the  education  of  young  ladies.'  Of  course,  they 
had,  as  a. fact,  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  'education' 
really  involved :  they  imagined  it  consisted  wholly  in  what 
is  appropriately  called  'cram,'  and  thought  they  would 
do  very  well  if  they  were  a  few  lessons  ahead  of  their 
pupils.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  several  subjects,  the  names  of  which 
appeared  on  their  circular,  but  they  had  no  accurate  or 
thorough  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  them,  and 
their  incompetence  was  only  equalled  by  the  loudness 
of  their  professions.  Dorothy  was  a  fool,  and  Barbara  a 
weak  imitation  of  her,  and  the  girl  who  nicknamed  them 
'  Dolly '  and  '  Babby '  exactly  described  their  respective 
characters  and  qualities.  Naturally,  they  were  soon 
found  out,  and  before  the  first  year  of  their  'scholastic 
career '  was  over  they  had  not  a  pupil  left  to  practise 
upon.  Then  they  drifted  off  to  some  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  they  occupied  a  couple  of  tiny  rooms  above 
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a  baker's  shop,  and  were  constrained  to  live  upon  their 
small  annual  income,  and  upon  the  occasional  doles 
which  kindly  Mrs  Roberts  sent  them.  These  were  the 
creatures  who  undertook  to  '  complete  the  education '  of 
poor  Myfanwy.  It  seems  incredible  that  only  a  few  years 
since  schools  not  better  than  that  I  have  described  should 
have  existed  at  all.  Yet  it  is  most  certain  that  they  did. 
The  educational  arrangements  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  were  often,  in  our  small  towns,  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  nothing  less  than  contemptible. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr  Thomas 
was  long  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  the  pretensions  of 
Dolly  and  Babby,  or  that  he  did  not  become  very  anxious 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  better  instruction  of 
his  little  maid.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  child 
had  undergone  no  real  instruction  or  mental  training  at 
all.  She  had  received,  in  fact,  a  better  education  than 
most  girls  get  even  now.  Her  father  had  taught  her  all 
that  he  himself  knew,  or  rather,  all  that  he  thought  suit- 
able to  her  intelligence.  And  there  was  such  a  vital 
sympathy  between  these  two,  that  Myfanwy,  who  had 
been  pronounced  a  dunce  at  school,  was,  with  her  father, 
the  aptest  of  pupils.  All  that  I  have  said  in  the  early 
chapters  of  this  book  will  have  been  said  in  vain,  if  I  have 
not  made  it  clear  how  much  the  daughter  was  indebted 
to  her  father  for  the  development  of  her  imagination  and 
observation,  and  the  ripening  of  her  mental  powers.  But 
the  instruction  she  derived  from  him  was  not  merely  un- 
systematic, but  defective  in  certain  directions.  The  old 
minister  knew  he  was  not,  in  the  true  sense,  a  scholar, 
and  could  not  teach  that  with  which  he  was  himself  un- 
acquainted. There  was  a  good  boys'  school  in  Trefechan, 
to  which  he  had  sent  Llewelyn,  and  he  tried  to  interest 
the  lad  in  helping  his  sister  to  climb  the  long  ladder  of 
learning ;  but  Llewelyn  could  not  be  got  to  regard  such  a 
scheme  with  the  least  enthusiasm.  '  Mae  gan  fachgen,' 
said  he,  '  rhywbeth  gwell  i  wneyd  na  dysgu  g'nethod.*  ^ 
But  while  old  Cynhaiarn  was  racking  his  brains  as  to 
how  he  should  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Myfanw/s 
education  an  incident  occurred,  which  settled  the  matter 
at  once. 

^  That  v^y  A  boy  kas  something'  better  to  do  than  to  teach  girls. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


Mr  Thomas  had  a  nephew,  Oliver  lioyd,  who,  for  five 
or  six  years,  had  been  practising  as  a  surgeon  at  Hatterley, 
a  small  town  in  Norfolk.  He  was  skilful  in  his  profes- 
sion, shrewd  in  his  diagnosis  of  ailments,  prompt  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  and  his  practice  had  so  extended  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  almost  wholly,  those 
minute  investigations  into  various  biological  problems  to 
the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  looked  forward  as  the 
main  offset  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  a  country  life. 
But  the  long  drives  which  his  calling  necessitated  along 
the  leafy  lanes,  belts  of  woodland,  and  greenest  of  green 
meadows  around  Hatterley,  past  bits  of  unreclaimed 
fenland  that  seemed  almost  primeval,  over  wide  sandy 
warrens  and  '  brecks,'  and  across  carrs  where  the  cause- 
way was  built  high  above  marsh  and  mere,  gave  him 
glimpses  into  nature  which  he  could  never  have  got  by 
peering  through  his  microscope,  and  quickened  the  glance 
of  his  eye,  and  made  more  fruitful  the  few  hours  he  was 
occasionally  able  to  devote  to  definite  scientific  work. 
From  his  early  boyhood  the  bent  of  his  mind  had  been 
towards  the  observation  of  the  habits  and  forms  of  flowers, 
the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  birds  and  insects,  the  disposi- 
tion, contortions  and  contents  of  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust.  This  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  Welsh,  whose 
innate  gifts  have  hitherto  found  vent  rather  in  music,  in 
literary  expression,  or  even  in  mere  toying  with  words, 
than  in  exact  and  careful  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
And  when  Oliver  went  to  London,  and  was  introduced 
to  those  ordered  results  of  the  systematic  investigation  of 
Nature  which  we  call '  science,'  he  found  that  which  his 
intellect  had  demanded,  and  demanded  in  vain,  at  home. 
Having  obtained  his  diploma,  he  purchased,  with  what  re- 
mained of  his  ancestral  fortune,  the  practice  at  Hatterley, 
which  I  have  already  described  him  as  possessed  of.  His 
Uncle  Cynhaiam  was  the  only  one  of  his  Welsh  relatives 
with  whom  he  regularly  corresponded,  and  with  him  only 
at  wide  intervals,  but  his  letters,  when  they  came,  were 
always  full  of  details  of  his  life  and  experiences  in  Nor- 
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folk.  Cynhaiarn  found  these  details  very  interesting,  but 
also  very  strange,  like  echoes  of  voices,  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  which  he  could  not  catch.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
Oliver  had  spoken  of  his  growing  friendship  with  a  Mr 
Edmund  Carleton,  of  Carr  Hall,  Carrhead,  the  only  son 
of  Colonel  Harold  Carleton,  a  Norfolk  squire,  who  lived 
near  Hatterley.  Young  Carleton,  he  said,  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  attractive  young  fellows  he  had  ever 
met  with.  Old  Colonel  Carleton  himself  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  best  type  of  an  English  country 
gentleman — ^frank,  genial,  a  bit  obstinate  and  headstrong, 
but  withal  popular,  and,  although  a  pronounced  Liberal, 
much  respected  by  his  brother  squires,  who  were  nearly 
all  Tories.  He  had  admitted  the  labourers  on  his  home 
farm  to  a  share  of  the  annual  profits  which  it  yielded,  and 
to  a  limited,  but  real  voice  in  the  management  of  it.  The 
consequences  of  this  liberal  policy  had  been  really  mar- 
vellous. First  of  all,  the  Colonel's  own  income  from  the 
farm  was  increased,  and  it  was  found  possible,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  to  allot  ;£io  to  each  man  working  on  it. 
The  Colonel  then  submitted  to  his  labourers  a  scheme 
by  which  they  should  at  once  become  owners  of  the 
cottages  and  one-acre  crofts  which  they  occupied,  pay- 
ing him  for  the  same  by  quarterly  instalments,  spread 
over  several  years.  The  Ram  Inn  became  gradually 
deserted,  and  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  Village 
Hall,  which  contained  a  Hbrary  and  reading  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  while  the  big  kitchen  was  used  for  public 
meetings.  A  savings  bank,  chess  club  and  bowling  green 
were  dso  connected  with  the  institution,  whidi  was 
managed  by  an  elected  committee  of  the  householders 
of  Qmrhead,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  owner  of 
Carr  Hall. 

Pondering  over  these  tidings,  Cynhaiarn  preached  on  the 
Sunday  evening  following  a  notable  sermon,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  social  and  political  movements, 
rightly  conceived  and  wisely  directed,  were  as  necessary 
as  religious  organizations  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. For  this  sermon  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by  one  of 
his  deacons,  who  reminded  him  that  the  state  of  grace 
was  the  result  of  the  Divine  call,  which  call  could  not  be 
influenced  by  merely  human  arrangements.    But  the  old 
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minister  returned  to  the  charge  on  the  Sunday  following, 
and  asked  whether  the  Divine  call  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  any  response  from  those,  the  springs  of  whose 
life  were  poisoned  by  the  foul  conditions  of  their  daily 
surroundings,  and,  citing  the  instance  of  the  Carrhead 
labourers  as  a  case  in  point,  urged  that  something 
definite  should  be  done  to  brighten  the  lives  and  widen 
the  outlook  of  the  poor  of  Trefechan,  and,  in  particular, 
that  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  purify,  or  even 
to  sweep  away,  the  many  slums  which  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  little  town.  This  appeal  sank  into  the  hearts  of 
many ;  but  Mr  Griffith  Griffiths,  the  deacon  aforesaid,  one 
of  the  richest  members  of  the  congregation,  a  portion  of 
whose  income  was  derived  from  two  dozen  or  more 
three-roomed,  undrained  cottages  in  the  Marian,  was 
grievously  offended  with  Mr  Thomas,  and  told  him  so. 
'House  property,'  he  said,  'is  not  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  Sundays,  least  of  all  in  the  house  of  God.  To 
do  so,  is  to  bring  the  world  into  the  Church,  where  it  is 
already  too  strong.'  'I  do  not  wish,  my  dear  sir,' 
replied  Cynhaiam,  '  to  make  the  Church  more  worldly. 
What  I  want  is  to  see  the  world  more  fit  for  men  that 
have  souls  to  live  in.'  But  none  of  Cynhaiam's  soft 
answers  could  turn  away  the  righteous  wrath  of  Mr 
Griffiths,  who  ostentatiously  left  Capel  y  Bont,  and  began 
to  attend  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Cwm  Tywyll,  where 
he  built  himself  a  luxurious  pew  corresponding  to  the 
importance  of  his  social  standing. 

A  subsequent  letter  from  Oliver  informed  Mr  Thomas 
of  Colonel  Carleton's  death,  and  of  his  friend  Edmund's 
succession  to  the  Carr  Hall  estate.  The  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  busy  guessing  as  to  which  one  of 
the  two  political  parties  he  would  ally  himself  with,  but 
hitherto  he  had  not  openly  joined  either.  At  Oxford  he 
had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Mark  Pattison, 
Benjamin  Jowett  and  £dward  Augustus  Freeman,  and 
although  not,  properly  speaking,  a  scholar,  had  got  into 
touch  with  the  tone  of  scholarship  represented  in 
different  ways  by  these  men.  His  declared  opinions  on 
certain  subjects  were  such  as  even  Liberals  pronounced 
to  be  those  of  extreme  Radicalism,  and,  if  he  denounced 
demagogy,  the  Conservatism  which  he  cherished  was  of 
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SO  refined  a  type,  and  so  little  related  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour,  that  his  brother  squires  could  neither  appreciate 
nor  understand  it.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  he  was  to  be 
set  down  as  a  Liberal  with  a  difference.  Indeed,  all  the 
representatives  of  this  gifted  family  for  three  hundred 
years,  while  sympathising  with,  and  taking  part  in,  the 
popular  movements  of  their  times,  had  shown  an  inde- 
pendence of  action,  the  character  of  which  had  varied 
with  every  generation.  The  Kenelm  Carleton  of  the 
days  of  Edward  VL  was  a  stout  Protestant,  but  had 
vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  the  mutilation  of 
his  own  parish  church  and  of  the  parish  church  of 
Hatterley.  His  son,  old  Sir  Harry  Carleton,  fought 
against  Charles  I.  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war, 
but  refused  to  take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  was  fined,  and  yet  scandalized  his  neighbours 
by  keeping  aloof  from  the  general  rejoicings  at  'the 
return  of  Charles  IL  to  his  own.'  Sir  Harry's  son, 
Hampden  Carleton,  while  he  hailed  the  coming  of 
William  of  Orange,  maintained  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Socinians  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  privileges 
that  were  conferred  on  orthodox  Dissenters.  The  next 
head  of  the  family,  Sidney  Carleton,  was  a  literary  man 
and  a  friend  of  Addison.  Edward  Carleton,  in  the 
reign  of  George  IIL,  had  been  a  Republican,  whose 
republicanism  had  survived  the  French  Revolution. 
Colonel  Harold  Carleton,  the  late  squire,  had  been  a 
great  builder,  who  denounced  the  setting  up  of  sham 
Gothic  and  classical  structures,  and  urged  that  in  the 
development,  but  by  no  means  in  the  slavish  imitation, 
of  English  renaissance  was  to  be  found  the  style  of 
architecture  best  adapted  for  modem  needs. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Then  came  from  Hatterley  a  letter  longer  than  usual, 
containing  very  important  news  indeed.  Miss  Kate 
Carleton,  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  Oliver  had  never 
before  spoken,  was,  it  appeared,  even  more  attractive 
than  her  brother.    She  had  been  educated  ^  Qirton, 
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and  was,  of  course,  literary  in  her  taste,  but  still  more 
interested  in  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Her  stateliness,  grace  and  beauty,  of  which 
she  seemed  quite  unconscious,  must  have  taken  by  storm 
all  who  knew  her,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  unconvention- 
ality  of  manner  and  directness  of  speech  which,  in 
Oliver's  eyes,  only  made  her  more  captivating,  but 
which  some  creatures,  envious  of  her  many  gifts,  and 
incapable  of  her  works  of  goodness,  pronounced  to  be 
distinctly  unfeminine !  This  lady,  Oliver  now  confessed, 
he  had  long  loved,  though  he  had  so  schooled  himself 
as  to  allow  no  sign  of  his  feelings  to  appear  in  his 
behaviour  to  her.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  her  social 
position,  did  not  the  rarity  of  her  personal  qualities  fix, 
of  necessity,  a  great  gulf  between  her  and  him  ?  The 
very  frankness  of  her  intimacy,  the  freedom  with  which 
she  discussed  with  him  points  connected  with  her  schemes 
of  benevolence,  on  which  she  thought  his  opinion  worth 
asking,  seemed  to  show  that,  to  her,  no  closer  relation  was 
conceivable.  She  would  talk  in  almost  the  same  friendly 
way  with  the  Carrhead  gardener,  when  she  had  need  to 
consult  him.  Oliver  went  on  to  say  that,  fearing  to  betray 
himself,  he  had  begun  to  diminish  the  number  and 
shorten  the  length  of  his  visits  to  the  Hall,  to  avoid  Miss 
Carleton,  and  had  almost  determined  to  sell  his  practice, 
which  had  become  a  very  good  one,  and  to  leave  Norfolk 
altogether,  as  the  only  means  of  hiding  and  quenching 
his  passion. 

Tlie  receipt  of  this  letter  at  Gorphwysfa  caused  much 
excitement.  Mrs  Thomas  was  certain  that  all  things 
would  come  right  in  the  end ;  that  Oliver  would  marry 
*  Lady  Carleton;'  that,  when  Myfanwy  was  older,  she 
would  be  invited  to  stay  at  Hatterley;  that  Squire 
Carleton  would  fall  in  love  with  her;  and  then,  'what 
a  wedding  there  would  be  at  Capel  y  Bont!'  'And, 
Cynhaiam,'  said  she  '  we  shall  really  have  to  re-furnish 
our  spare  bedroom,  and  whitewash  all  the  ceilings  in 
the  house,'  for  she  looked  forward  already  to  enter- 
taining Mr  Carleton  as  her  guest.  *  And  we  want,'  she 
continued,  *  a  new  carpet  in  the  sitting-room ;  and  our 
knives  and  forks  are  really  too  worn  to  be  used  much 
longer;  and  when  you  next  go  to  Chester,  Cynhaiam, 
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you  must  buy  another  set,  you  must,  indeed — or  I  will 
go  myself,  for  I  am  sure  I  should  know  better  than  you 
what  is  needed.  And  I  will  get  at  once  three  new  table- 
cloths and  another  coal-scuttle,  and  it  shall  be  of  copper — 
yes,  indeed.  And  your  sister  Lowry's  portrait  must  be 
re-framed,  and  it  shall  be  our  wedding-present  to  the 
couple,  and  then  Lady  Carleton  will  see  what  a  handsome 
woman  Oliver's  mother  was.'  But  Cynhaiam  protested 
that  not  a  thing  in  the  house  should  be  altered,  and 
gently  reproving  his  wife  for  her  'ffolineb  a  ffregod 
coegfalch,'^  said  that  the  Squire's  sister  was  not  Lady 
Carleton  at  all,  and  doubted  whether  Oliver  would  ever 
marry  her,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  do  so. 
However,  the  old  minister  retired  to  his  study,  and, 
after  debating  the  matter  with  himself  for  a  time,  wrote 
to  Oliver  straightway.  He  began  by  saying  that  for 
several  weeks  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  his 
nephew's  advice  as  to  a  subject  relating  to  his  little 
Myfanwy,  concerning  which  he  was  much  troubled,  but 
of  that  subject  he  would  say  nothing  then.  As  to  Miss 
Carleton,  she  was  evidently  a  high-minded  woman,  think- 
ing of  others  more  than  herself,  nor  was  she  likely,  so 
far  as  he  could  guess,  to  regard  such  a  marriage  as  was 
suggested  at  all  in  the  light  in  which  Oliver  seemed  to 
look  at  it.  'Why  should  she,  indeed?'  asked  Cynhaiam. 
'Are  you  not  yourself  descended  from  Rhirid  Flaidd 
{Rhirid  the  Wolf\  Lord  of  Penllyn,  and  entitled  to  bear 
coat  armour?  I  possess  your  grandfather's  copy  of 
Edward  Lhuyd's  ArcJuEologia  Brittanica^  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover  of  which  is  his  bookplate  with  coat  of  arms, 
namely,  three  wolves'  heads  between  a  chevron,  and  this 
book  I  will  send  you,  as  a  mark  of  my  affection  and 
a  proof  of  your  descent.  But,  Oliver'  added  he,  'you 
really  must  not  think,  as  you  appear  to  do,  that  in  enter- 
taining the  thought  of  love  towards  this  young  lady  you  are 
as  a  wolf  breaking  into  the  sheepfold  (jel  blaiddyn  tori  i 
gorlan  y  defaid).  Remember  that  the  red  wolf  of  the 
rude  times  of  old  had,  even  in  Rhirid's  days,  developed 
into  the  trusty  sheep  dog,  and  I  am  well  assured,  if  Miss 
Carleton  accept  you,  she  can  find  none  more  tender  of 
her  welfare,  more  faithful  in  protecting  her,  none  of  whom 
^  That  is,  Folly  and  vain  babble. 
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she  can  have  more  reason  to  be  proud,  or  to  whom  she 
may  with  more  confidence  look  up.  I  suppose,'  con- 
tinued the  old  minister,  'that  Miss  Carleton  is  an 
Episcopalian.  You  know  how  opposed  I  am  to  the 
principle  of  an  Established  Church  of  any  kind,  and,  in 
particular,  to  much  of  the  ritual  and  practice,  and  even 
to  many  of  the  articles,  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  I 
know  also  how  many  good  men  and  women  it  has 
nourished,  and  still  nourishes,  so  that  I  do  not  share  in 
the  unrighteous  jealousy  which  too  commonly  prevails 
between  Dissenters  and  Conformists.  I  see  that  the 
same  truth  presents  often  a  different  face  to  different 
minds,  and  that  some  men  can  more  easily  find  their 
way  to  God  by  one  path,  and  others  by  another.  And 
if  the  Rev.  Athanasius  Turner,  the  vicar  of  Llanfeuryg, 
would  shake  hands  with  me,  as  with  a  brother,  and  wish 
me  God-speed,  as  I  do  him,  my  heart,  distressed  with 
quarrels  between  church  and  church,  would  be  less 
heavy.  Nay,  if  you  yourself  can  attain  a  clearer  vision 
of  what  is  best  by  attending  the  parish  church  of  Hatterley 
than  by  going  to  the  Congregational  Chapel  there,  I 
shall  say  no  word  to  sway  your  judgment  or  alter  your 
course.  And  if  Miss  Carleton  be  the  woman  best  suited 
to  you  as  a  wife,  then  say  I,  "  Act  tike  a  man,  and  offer 
yourself  to  her."  But  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  running 
away,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  drag  my  old  bones  to 
far-away  Norfolk  and  make  your  cause  my  own. 

*  Do  you  remember  Owen  Tanat,  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr  Richard  Tanat  of  Tan  y  Garnedd  ?  Surely  you  must. 
Well,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  fell  into  a  miser- 
able, morbid  state  of  mind,  a  sort  of  religious  melancholy. 
He  spent  some  months  last  year  in  York,  going  thither 
for  a  change,  and  with  the  view  of  studying  for  his  matri- 
culation examination,  and  is  now  in  London,  working 
hard,  with  the  same  end  in  view.  After  leaving  York,  he 
stayed  for  several  weeks  at  Tan  y  Garnedd.  I  found  him 
much  happier,  having  a  fuller  control  of  himself,  and 
capable  often  of  a  hearty  laugh.  Indeed,  while  he  was 
here  he  performed  some  considerable  exploits,  of  which 
I  must  tell  you  hereafter.  I  feel  assured  that  he  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  for  his  disposition  is  good; 
he  is  essentially  honest  and  truthful,  and  his  intelligence 
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is  clear  and  vigorous,  but  he  lacks  the  wider  views  which 
experience  of  men  and  things,  and  the  toss  and  tumble 
of  actual  life,  are  fitted  to  give.  I  love  him  much,  and 
have  high  hopes  of  him.' 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Ten  days  afterwards,  there  came  to  Mr  Thomas  a  bulky 
letter  from  his  nephew,  which  I  had  better  give  in  full. 
Oliver's  letters  were  always  interesting,  bristling  with 
points,  and  well  expressed,  but  too  short  by  half,  so  that 
when  Cynhaiam  got  this  formidable  communication, 
filling  no  less  than  four  sheets  of  closely  written  paper, 
he  naturally  asked  himself,  'What  is  the  matter  with 
Noll,  I  wonder  ?  Has  he  proposed  to  Miss  Carleton  ? 
and,  if  so,  has  he  been  accepted  or  rejected  ? '  So  he 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  this  is  what  he  read ; — 

'Spittal  House,  Hatterley. 
^  May^  17-21,  1880. 

*My  dear  Uncle, — The  evening  on  which  I  wrote 
my  last  letter  to  you  was  followed  by  a  sleepless  night, 
during  the  long  hours  of  which  my  resolve  to  flee  this 
place  only  became  more  fixed.  At  daybreak,  I  hastily 
dressed,  and  wrote  two  letters ;  in  the  first  making  some 
inquiries  as  to  a  practice  in  Shrewsbury  which  I  had 
heard  was  to  be  disposed  of,  while  the  second,  addressed 
to  an  hospital  chum  of  mine,  was  intended  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  care  to  treat  with  me  for  the  purchase 
of  my  own  house  and  practice  here.  Then  I  breakfasted, 
and  walked  out  to  a  house  at  Merton  Gap,  where  I  had 
thoughtlessly  left  my  whip  and  gloves  the  day  before, 
and  so  on  to  Stanton  End,  to  see  one  of  my  patients — 
Nicky  Knowles,  the  thatcher — who  had  broken  his  leg 
a  week  before.  Ah !  how  well  I  remember  the  incidents 
of  that  day  1  Nicky  was  lying  in  bed  with  his  leg  in 
splints,  and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  answered, 
"  Well,  bor,  I  seem  to  fa^ah  (fare)  bettah  this  mawning." 
If,  after  leaving  Stanton  End,  I  had  taken  the  nearest 
way  for  home  I  should  have  passed  through  Carrhead ; 
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but,  determined  to  avoid  that  place,  I  strode  across 
Denton  Heath,  intending  to  enter  Hatterley  by  the 
Chiselton  Lane.  But  the  morning  was  so  lovely  that 
I  turned  out  of  the  lane  so  as  to  reach  a  wood  called 
the  Ravensholt,  where  I  thought  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  linger  awhile,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  to  watch  the  sunshine  struggling  through  the 
swaying  boughs,  and  to  consider,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  how  my  life  would  be  affected  by  the  course  I  was 
now  almost  determined  to  take,  forgetting  altogether  that 
the  wood  path  was  the  pleasantest,  if  not  the  shortest, 
foot  route  from  Hatterley  to  Carr  Hall.  I  had  scarcely 
struck  the  lane  when  I  met  Miss  Carleton  face  to  face. 
She  at  once  came  up  to  me,  and,  offering  her  hand,  said, 
"  Mr  Lloyd,  we've  seen  little  of  you  lately,  and  I've  some- 
times thought  you've  purposely  shunned  us.  Is  it  possible 
that  either  of  us  has  offended  you  ?  "  "  It  is  not  possible," 
said  I ;  "  but  I've  refrained  of  late  from  visiting  the  Hall 
for  fear  of  offending  you^  and  rather  than  do  that  I'd  cut 
off  my  right  hand."  And  then,  Hinging  all  my  resolutions 
to  the  wind,  I  added,  ''  And  lest  I  should  offend,  I've  this 
morning  nearly  settled  to  pluck  myself  up  by  the  root 
and  plant  myself  elsewhere."  ''  I  do  not  understand," 
observed  Miss  Carleton,  looking  really  puzzled.  "  Well," 
I  broke  forth,  "the  truth  must  now  be  told.  Ever  since 
I've  known  you,  I've  loved  you,  but  I'm  well  aware  that 
my  passion  is  hopeless ;  your  rank  and  your  accomplish- 
ments alike  forbid  the  realisation  of  it.  I  was  afraid  of 
losing  control  of  myself  in  your  presence.  Miss  Carleton, 
and  now  that  I've  done  so,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  I  can 
only  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  to  forgive  and  to  forget." 
"  Mr  Lloyd,"  said  she,  "  you  mustn't  talk  in  this  wild 
way.  I  confess  that  what  you  say  has  surprised  me.  I 
imagined  we  understood  each  other.  I  had  no  notion  of 
marrying ;  and  you  must  now,  therefore,  let  me  think  over 
quietly  this  revelation  that  you  have  so  suddenly  made 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  fitting  answer. 
And  if  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish,  you  must  still  be  my 
friend.  Let  us  talk  like  sensible  people.  You  speak  of 
my  rank  and  accomplishments.  Well,  as  to  my  rank, 
such  as  it  is,  I  owe  that  to  the  accident  of  my  birth, 
while  your  own  rank  is  due  wholly  to  yourself."    She 
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actually  said  that,  and  if  I  had  remembered  old  Rhirid 
Flaidd,  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  him  then.  \^^  And 
as  to  my  accomplishments,"  continued  she,  "  you  seem 
to  forget  that  you  yourself  have  something  to  boast  of  in 
that  way.  Mr  Lloyd,  if  I've  to  say  JVb  to  you,  it  won't 
be  because  I  think  myself  better  than  you;  it  won't 
be  because  I  don't  Hke  you  very  much,  like  you 
better,  I  will  say,  than  any  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, but  rather  because  I  doubt  my  fitness,  my  apti- 
tude, to  play  properly  the  part  of  a  wife,  and  because 
I  know  that  I  am  not  all  you  suppose  me  to  be.  In 
any  case,  we  must  now  speak  no  more  of  this  subject, 
but  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 
Then  she  shook  hands  with  me,  and  walked  away  among 
the  trees.  She  had  spoken  with  such  calm  decision  that 
I  knew  at  once  her  answer  would  be  JVo,  and  yet  so 
kindly  that  I  felt  a  new  relation  had  been  established 
between  us.  I  could  not  have  her  as  a  wife — this  I  had 
always  known ;  but  she  had  now  become  a  closer  friend 
to  me  than  ever  before — and  therewith  I  was  content. 
When  I  reached  home,  I  found  that  the  two  letters, 
written  early  in  the  morning,  which  I  had  left  on  the 
hall  table,  were  not  yet  posted.  I  took  them  up,  walked 
into  the  kitchen  and  threw  them  on  the  fire.  There 
was  now  no  reason  why  I  should  leave  Hatterley.  The 
place  had  become  sacred.  1  had  unwittingly  revealed 
my  passion,  but,  in  revealing,  I  had  overcome  it.  It  was 
transformed  into  a  friendship,  deep  and  pore,  the  light 
of  which  brightened  all  my  ways,  and  filled  my  life  with 
a  clear  and  holy  purpose.  I  went  about  my  work,  and 
I  believe  my  patients  wondered  at  my  gaiety,  and  were 
the  better  for  it.  Miss  Carleton  wrote  to  me  on  the 
very  day  I  met  her  in  the  wood  path,  and  I  got  her  reply 
by  post  the  next  morning. 

* "  Dear  Mr  Lloyd,"  the  letter  ran,  "  during  the  course 
of  our  talk  in  the  Ravensholt  this  morning,  there  were 
two  things  of  which  I  became  assured :  firstly,  that  your 
declaration,  while  it  was  wholly  sincere,  was  also  quite 
unpremeditated,  propelled  out  of  you,  so  to  say,  by  some 
sudden  gust  of  feeling ;  and  secondly,  that  the  intention 
you  avowed  of  leaving  Hatterley  was  not  a  mere  trick  of 
talk  to  win  my  sympathy  and  assure  my  assent,  but  an 
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intention,  meant  to  be  carried  out,  so  as  to  prevent  your- 
self from  doing  what  you  considered  would  be  unpleasing 
to  me.  Such  sincerity  and  consideration  demand  from 
me  an  entire  frankness  in  dealing  with  you.  And  I  will 
not  deny  that  among  the  many  suggestions  that  clamoured 
to  be  heard  as  I  walked  home  this  morning  were  some 
that  urged  me  to  accept  your  proposal.  To  be  the  wife 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  could  help  me  in  my  work, 
and  whom  I  could  help ;  to  be  mated  to  one,  many  of 
whose  tastes  were  similar  to  my  own,  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  line  of  my  life ;  and  then  the  idea  of  flying  in  the 
face  of  Mrs  Grundy  was  not  without  attraction  to  me. 
You  see,  I  am  confessing  my  sins.  But  then  I  immedi- 
ately felt  that  your  own  character  and  my  regard  for  you 
utterly  forbade  me  to  marry  you  for  any  such  reasons  as 
these.  I  entertain  no  illusions  about  myself.  I  know 
the  limits  of  my  nature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
pretty  well  its  capacities.  I  am  clear-eyed  and  essenti- 
ally practical,  and,  I  think,  I  may  add,  capable  of  kind- 
ness, and  even,  on  occasion,  of  generosity,  nor  apt  to 
grumble  if  people  are  sometimes  ungrateful ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  myself  to  be  capable  of  passion,  or  of  any 
deep  emotion,  and  should  be  constantly  suffering  the 
stings  of  self-reproval,  and  making  you  miserable  to 
boot,  if  I  did  not,  as  I  could  not,  love  you  with  a  fer- 
vour equal  to  your  own.  Therefore,  marry  we  must  not, 
nor  indulge  in  anything  that  4)artakes  of  sentimentality. 
But  I  like  you  very  much,  as  I  have  said,  so  let  us  come 
to  a  common  understanding.  You,  of  course,  will  be 
free  to  marry.  I,  also,  shall  be  free,  if  I  choose,  though 
I  shall  almost  certainly  not  choose.  And  let  us  still  be 
friends,  closer  friends  than  ever;  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  our  relation  is  that  of  friendship  and  nothing 
more.  If  a  word,  a  look,  suggestive  of  any  nearer  inti- 
macy escape,  then  our  open,  declared,  frank  friendship 
must  cease ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  I,  not  you,  who  must 
leave  this  neighbourhood,  for  my  respect  for  you  will 
still  remain,  and  I  have  always  another  home  available 
for  me  with  my  aunt,  Mrs  Dale,  at  Denbrook  Hall, 
Suffolk,  where  I  can  follow  my  own  whims  and  whams 
as  freely  as  here.  Now,  will  you  accept  the  terms  of 
this  compact?    Let  me  know  that  you  will,  and  come 
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and  see  us  at  Carr  Hall  as  often  as  you  can. — Believe 
me  to  be,  Yours  very  sincerely,  Kate  Carleton." 

*  I  immediately  wrote  in  reply, — 

* "  Dear  Miss  Carleton,  I  thankfully  accept  your  com- 
pact, and  will  call  at  the  Hall  to-morrow  afternoon  on 
my  way  home  from  Nicky  Knowles  of  Stanton  End." 

*  I  have  been  up  to  Carr  Hall  twice  since  I  despatched 
this  brutally  brief  letter,  and  have  been  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  by  Mr  Carleton  and  his  sister,  our  rela- 
tions being  established  on  a  footing  heartier  than  ever. 

*  Mr  Carleton  knows  nothing  of  the  Ravensholt  inci- 
dent, nor  of  the  correspondence  which  followed  on  it, 
and  I  must  ask  yoM^f^ewytkrj^  to  let  all  that  I  have  said 
as  to  the  one  or  the  other  be,  as  far  as  others  are  con- 
cerned, as  though  it  had  never  been  told  you.  I  should 
not  have  gone  now  into  these  full  particulars  if,  in  my 
last  letter,  burning  to  tell  my  secret  to  someone,  and 
wishing  to  prepare  your  mind  for  my  contemplated  de- 
parture from  Hatterley,  I  had  not  revealed  what  should 
never  have  been  told. 

*  But  what  is  it  that  troubles  you  about  little  Myfanwy  ? 
Tell  me  all,  and  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power. 

*  Edward  Lhuyd's  Archaologia  Brittanica  has  reached 
me  safely.  I  shall  always  prize  it  very  much :  first,  for 
its  own  sake ;  next,  as  a  family  relic ;  and  last  and 
chiefly,  as  given  me  by  you ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
ever  show  it  even  to  Mr  Carleton,  still  less  to  his  sister. 

'  I  agree  with  you  in  putting  the  practice  of  a  religious 
life  before  adherence  to  a  particular  religious  body. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  year  I  came  hither,  I 
attended,  as  often  as  I  could,  the  Staithe  Meeting — ^the 
name  by  which  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  Hatterley 
is  commonly  called — and  I  am,  in  principle,  a  Non- 
conformist still.  But  the  Rev.  William  Bouncer,  the 
minister  of  the  meeting,  was,  in  very  truth,  more  than 
I  could  stand — an  able  man,  after  a  certain  fashion,  no 
doubt,  but  narrow,  priggish,  arrogant,  unspiritual.  So 
now  I  generally  go  on  Sundays  to  the  parish  church. 
The  vicar,  the  Rev.  Southwood  Wynton,  with  whom  I 
have  become  quite  friendly,  is  a  man  of  magnetic  per- 
*  That  is,  My  uncle. 
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sonality,  learned,  laborious  and  liberal,  lofty  in  his 
thoughts  and  simple  in  his  manners.  You  can  hardly 
listen  to  one  of  his  sermons  without  carrying  away 
something  that  shall  inspire  you,  that  shall  tend 
to  make  you  better.  He  would  be  friendly  with  Mr 
Bouncer  if  the  latter  would  let  him,  but  Bouncer  holds 
aloof,  talks  of  "  latitudinarianism,"  and  complains  that 
Mr  Wynton  is  ravaging  his  "flock."  But  the  "flock," 
or  such  of  it  as  remains,  is  getting  tired  of  Mr  Bouncer, 
and  Bouncer  will  have  to  go,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  possible  for  me  to  occupy  my  pew  again  at  the  Staithe 
Meeting.  There  are,  however,  very  few  Norfolk  clergy- 
men like  Mr  Wynton.  He  was  presented  to  the  living 
by  the  late  Colonel  Carleton,  so  that  you  see,  in  this  case^ 
private  patronage  has  worked  better  than  popular  elec- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  Mr  Bouncer. 

*  But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  on  fine  Sun- 
days I  sometimes  walk  over  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Stanton  £nd,  especially  if  I  know  that  the  aforesaid 
Nicky  Knowles,  who  is  a  local  preacher,  is  planned  to 
hold  forth  there.  Nicky  is  a  man  whose  ignorance, 
which  is  profound,  is  amply  redeemed  by  an  only  half- 
conscious  humour,  which  so  smacks  of  the  soil  as  to 
appear  to  me  very  attractive.  In  one  of  his  sermons 
I  heard  him  say,  "  God  ull  forgive  sin  hoolly  (wholly) 
and  wipe  out  the  stain  of  it  just  as  my  mawther  (wench) 
atoom  (at  home)  ud  wipe  out  a  muck  spot  on  the  floor 
wi'  a  dwile"  (floorcloth). 

*I  am  interested  in  your  account  of  Owen  Tanat, 
whose  parents  I,  of  course,  remember  well.  Let  me 
know  his  address,  and,  on  my  next  visit  to  London,  I 
will  try  to  look  him  up.  I  hope  the  somewhat  dreamy 
and  erratic  genius,  if  it  was  genius,  of  his  indubitably 
clever  and  excellent  father,  is  qualified  in  him  by  the 
sound  practical  sense  of  his  mother,  without  taint  of 
that  narrow  pietism  which  was  always  so  repellent  in 
her.  But  these  less  desirable  qualities  which  his  parents 
have  probably  bequeathed  to  him  are,  I  suspect,  the 
forces  which  he  has  to  fight,  and  there  are,  to  help  him 
in  his  battle,  not  merely  the  healthier  and  more  hopeful 
tendencies  which  he  derives  from  his  immediate  pro- 
genitors, but  those  deeper  energies  which  he  has  in- 
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herited  from  his  earlier,   sturdier  and  more  vigorous 
ancestors. 

*  But  I  have  now  reached  the  last  page  of  my  fourth 
sheet  of  paper,  and  I  must  tell  you  more  about  my  life 
here  and  its  surroundings,  and  discuss  with  you  further 
the  points  in  which  we  are  both  interested,  when  I  next 
visit  you  at  Trefechan.  I  believe  I  never  wrote  so  long 
a  letter  before  in  my  life.  With  love  to  Aunt,  Llewelyn 
and  Myfanwy. — Believe  me  to  be,  Your  aifectionate 
nephew,  Oliver  Lloyd.' 


CHAPTER    IX 

When  Mr  Thomas  received  the  letter,  given  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  and  read  it  to  his  wife,  he  straitly  charged 
her  to  respect  OHver's  injunctions  as  to  keeping  silence 
with  respect  to  that  which  he  had  imprudently  divulged ; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  give  the  promise  demanded — to  keep  to  herself  so 
capital  a  subject  for  gossip — and  revenged  herself  by  com- 
plaining loudly  at  the  course  things  had  taken.  Miss 
Carleton  ought  to  have  accepted  Oliver.  If  Oliver  had 
been  more  bold  and  determined  she  would  have  done 
so ;  any  girl  would !  A  phwy  ydi  Mrs  Grundy  *ma  ? 
Ai  ry w  widw  sydd  wedi  bod  yn  trio  ei  faglu  ?  ^  I  believe 
Miss  Carleton  is  jealous  of  that  woman ;  but  I  am  sure 
Oliver  does  not  care  for  Mrs  Grundy  at  all.' 

*  No,  I  don't  believe,  my  dear,  he  does,'  said  Cynhaiam. 
*  I  am  afraid  that  I  myself  care  more  for  that  worthy 
woman  than  Oliver.' 

*Beth  tydi,  Cynhaiam,'  cried  Mrs  Thomas,  *a  thithau 
yn  weinidog  yr  Efengyl,  ac  yn  wr  priod !  '* 

*Nay,  my  dear,'  replied  the  old  minister,  laughing, 
'Mrs  Grundy  is  no  woman  in  particular:  she  stands 
only  as  the  type  of  an  ignorant  but  censorious  respecta- 
bility, of  a  rampant  mock-modesty  that  knows  not  what 

^  That  is.  And  who  is  this  Mrs  Grundy  ?  Is  she  some  widow  that 
has  been  trying  to  entangle  him  f 

'  That  is,  Whatf  Cynhaiam,  and  thou  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  married  man  I 
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true  modesty  means,  and  I'm  very  glad  that  she's  not  so 
strong*  in  our  congregation  as  once  she  was.  But  now  I 
must  go  to  my  study  and  answer  Oliver's  inquiries  about 
Myfianwy.' 

When  Oliver  Lloyd  got  his  uncle's  reply,  wherein  the 
old  minister,  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  humour,  had 
described  Myfanwy's  school  experiences,  he  could  not 
refrain  at  first  from  laughing  outright  Then  he  sat 
down  at  once,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Thomas  the  following 
letter— 

*  Spittal  House,  Hatteelby, 
*  May  2yi,  i88a 

*  My  dear  Uncle, — Your  letter  of  yesterday  has  just 
reached  me.  As  I  must  set  out  on  my  rounds  in  half- 
an-hour,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  come,  with  but  little 
preface,  to  the  proposal  that  your  difficulty  about  Myfanwy 
urges  me  to  make.  Mrs  Knock,  the  proprietress  of  a 
young  ladies'  school  here,  has  recently  died,  and  her 
house  —  The  La¥m  —  was  soon  after  offered  for  sale. 
Miss  Carleton,  impressed  with  the  want  of  a  good  high- 
class  school  for  girls  in  this  town,  and  fearful  lest  some- 
one, no  better  qualified  than  Mrs  Knock,  should  take 
The  Lawn,  and  perpetuate  the  antiquated  and  unsatis- 
factory methods  of  instruction  associated  with  that 
person's  memory,  herself  bought  the  house,  enlarged 
and  improved  it,  and  has  now  engaged  Miss  Ed^th 
Hacon,  a  very  competent  and  experienced  lady,  as 
principal  of  what  is  henceforth  to  be  called  "The  Hat- 
terley  High  School  for  Girls."  Other  teachers  are  also 
engaged,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  instruction  that  is  to 
be  given  being  both  comprehensive  and  thorough.  The 
institution  is  not  intended,  please  to  understand,  to  be  a 
charity  school,  for  Miss  Carleton  means  to  make  it  pay 
its  way  if  possible,  spite  of  the  low  fees  that  are  to  be 
levied.  But  if  it  is  to  do  this  its  classes  must  be  well 
attended.  Now,  I  want  you  to  let  me  myself  send 
Myfanwy  to  this  school,  which  will  open  in  a  fortnight 
from  to-day.  She  shall  live  in  my  house,  and  Mrs 
Heame,  my  housekeeper,  a  good,  careful,  motherly 
woman,  can  be  relied  upon  to  watch  over  such  of  her 
wants  as  her  instructresses  and  myself  cannot  attend  to. 
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At  The  Lawn  she  will  have  opportunities  which  she  is 
hardly  likely  to  get  at  or  near  Trefechan.  Miss  Carleton, 
will,  I  am  sure,  befriend  my  little  cousin,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  that  high-minded  and  cultivated  woman  will  be 
an  education  in  itself.  I  know  you  will  object  to  my 
taking  this  charge  upon  me,  but  really,  uncle,  I  can  now 
very  well  afford  to  indulge  in  what  will  be  to  me  a  luxury 
and  a  delight.  You  have  been  as  a  father  to  me  in  past 
times :  let  me  be  to  you  now  as  a  son,  and  to  Myfanwy  a 
brother.  Accept  my  proposal,  and  I  will  run  down  to 
Trefechan  next  week,  and  bring  my  cousin  back  with 
me,  so  that  she  may  be  here  a  few  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school. — Believe  me  to  be,  with  love  to  all  of 
you,  Your  affectionate  nephew,  Oliver  Lloyd.' 

This  third  letter  from  Oliver  deeply  agitated  the  old 
minister,  and  he  pondered  over  it  so  much  that  he  had 
little  thought  to  bestow  on  his  Wednesday  evening 
sermon,  which,  nevertheless,  was  pronounced  by  all  who 
heard  it  to  be  unusually  impressive,  for  Cynhaiarn,  urged 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings 
of  thankfulness  which  had  been  stirring  in  his  mind 
throughout  the  day.  Of  course,  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
separated,  even  for  a  year,  from  his  little  maid,  yet  he 
felt  that  she  would  probably  never  again  have  such 
opportunities  as  those  now  offered  to  her,  nor  did  he 
think  it  fitting  to  refuse  altogether  to  be  indebted  to  his 
nephew's  generosity.  So  the » next  day  he  wrote  to 
Oliver,  and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  send  Myfanwy 
to  the  new  Hatterley  school,  the  fees  of  which  he  him- 
self must  insist  on  paying,  but  he  would  not  insult  his 
nephew  by  offering  to  pay  for  his  daughter's  board  and 
lodging  in  her  cousin's  house.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
sufficiently  express  his  gratitude  that  Oliver  should 
spontaneously  have  proposed  such  an  arrangement, 
which  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  any  other 
which  could  be  suggested.  He  should  be  pleased 
always,  of  course,  to  see  Oliver  at  Trefechan,  but  might 
he  himself  be  permitted  to  take  Myfanwy  over  to 
Hatterley?  It  would  be  quite  a  delight  to  him  to 
become  further  acquainted  with  those  persons  and 
places  whereof  he  already,  thanks  to  bis  nephew's  letters, 
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knew  something.  He  should  like  to  hear  Mr  Wynton 
preach;  he  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  Nicky 
Knowles,  though  he  doubted  whether  he  could  under- 
stand him  -y  he  should  like  to  see  the  school  and  Miss 
Hacon ;  and  he  should  like  very  much  to  be  introduced 
to  Mr  and  Miss  Carleton.  He  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  Mr  Bouncer. 


CHAPTER    X 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  old  minister's  wishes 
were  readily  granted,  and  in  a  week's  time  Cynhaiam 
and  his  daughter,  having  reached  Chester  by  an  early 
train,  were  speeding  across  broad  England,  past  the 
cathedral  towers  of  Lichfield,  Peterborough  and  Ely, 
until,  at  the  close  of  an  afternoon  of  early  summer,  they 
reached  Hatterley  station,  finding  there  Mr  Lloyd  on  the 
look  out  for  them,  and  a  few  minutes  later  arrived  at  his 
house,  where  a  substantial  meal  was  already  on  the  table. 
Oliver  insisted  that,  after  his  uncle  and  cousin's  long 
journey,  they  should  both  stay  indoors  that  night,  have  a 
quiet  talk,  and,  having  had  a  good  supper,  go  straight  to 
bed.  He  had  already  told  Miss  Carleton  of  his  uncle's 
visit,  of  the  arrangement  as  to  Myfanwy's  stay  with  him, 
and  of  the  purpose  of  it.  He  had  also  given  Mr  Wynton 
a  copy  of  the  English  translation  of  Cynhaiam's  book, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  far  inferior  to  the 
original,  his  uncle's  English,  though  correct,  being  some- 
what formal,  while  his  Welsh  was  clear,  easy,  fascinating, 
musical,  instinct  with  life  and  spirit. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  Oliver  took  Mr 
Thomas  and  his  daughter  to  the  school  to  introduce 
them  to  Miss  Hacon,  and  leaving  them  there,  said  he 
expected  to  be  home  by  one  o'clock.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  inspected.  Myfanwy's  name  was  duly 
entered,  and  then  the  schoolmistress  took  Cynhaiam 
into  her  visiting-room  and  gave  him  a  prospectus,  in 
which  were  set  down  the  various  courses  of  study  pro- 
posed, adapted  to  the  age,  the  bent  of  mind,  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  pupil.     This  the  old  minister 
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earnestly  scanned,  and,  after  expressing  his  approval  of 
its  comprehensiveness,  said, — 

'  But  is  there  not  one  omission  made?  I  see  in  it  no 
indication  of  any  religious  teaching  to  be  given.' 

'If  we  taught  the  principles  of  any  religious  body,' 
replied  Miss  Hacon,  'we  should  have  to  teach  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  stronger,  in  point  of 
numbers,  than  any  of  the  dissenting  communities,  or 
than  all  of  them  together.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
exclude  the  children  of  Nonconformists,  and  we  even 
hope  to  attract  a  few  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  policy,  therefore,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of 
circumstance,  all  dogmatic  teaching  is  necessarily  shut 
out  from  our  scheme.  Besides,  religious  dogma,  in  our 
opinion,  lies  outside  our  province:  it  belongs  to  the 
home  life  of  our  pupils,  or  it  is  the  function  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  several  denominations  to  which  those 
pupils  are  attached.  Proselytising  we  imagine  to  be  no 
part  of  our  business.  But  we  shall  read  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book,  and  we  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  many 
opportunites  that  must  be  ^ways  occurring  to  make 
attractive  to  our  girls  "  the  pure  religion  and  undefiled," 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  to  engage  their  love,  their 
intelligence,  their  imagination,  in  favour  of  that  religion ; 
and  to  show  its  truth  and  necessity.  We  shall  try  to 
make  our  pupils  truthful,  affectionate,  patient,  and  to 
win  their  interest  to  the  side  of  whatever  is  "lovely  and 
of  good  report."' 

'Ah !  nothing  could  be  better,'  said  Cynhaiam.  *  I'm 
more  than  satisfied  as  to  the  question  I  raised,  and  am 
glad  I  raised  it.  But  there's  one  matter  more  about 
which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  then  I'll  trouble  you  no 
further.  Among  ourselves  at  home  we  so  habitually 
speak  Welsh  that  I  fear  Myfanwy's  mastery  of  English  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  at  her  age  I  should  wish  it  to  be ; 
but  you  will  not,  for  that  reason,  I  feel  sure,  Miss  Hacon, 
lose  patience  with  her  or  think  her  stupid.  She  is,  I 
believe,  a  girl  of  quick  perceptions  and  ready  sympathy, 
and  1  know  she  means  to  do  her  best.  I  say  this  be- 
cause she  is  sensitive,  and  apt  to  be  discouraged.  Be 
gentle  and  forbearing  with  my  little  maid,  who  has  never 
before  been  long  out  of  her  old  father's  sight.' 
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'Rest  assured  on  that  score,'  answered  Miss  Hacon. 
'  My  own  heart  wanned  to  her  at  the  first  sight  I  think 
she  must  have  the  gift  of  attracting  love.  But  we  haven't 
yet  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  subjects  in  which 
your  daughter  is  to  be  instructed.' 

'  I  had  meant,  my  dear  lady,'  was  Cynhaiam's  reply, 
'to  have  left  all  details  to  you.  And  if  I  were  put  to 
the  question,  I  could  only  answer  still  that  she  is  to  be 
taught  whatever  you  think  her  capable  of  learning,  with- 
out unduly  straining  mind  or  body.  I  want  her  to  be  so 
instructed  that  her  reason  be  trained,  her  understanding 
enlarged,  her  imagination  stimulated,  her  interest  in  all 
things  useful,  good,  beautiful  and  pure,  strengthened. 
Put,  if  you  can,  into  her  hands  the  key  by  which  she  can 
herself  afterwards  unlock  the  treasure-house  of  wisdom.' 

'  Ah !  Mr  Thomas,'  cried  Miss  Hacon,  '  what  a  task 
you  have  imposed  upon  me !  I  never  felt  before  how 
unequal  I  am  to  the  duties  I  have,  too  rashly  I  fear, 
undertaken  to  fulfil.  But  I  will  bear  what  you  say  in 
mind,  not  merely  in  dealing  with  your  own  daughter,  but 
with  my  other  pupils  also.  I  have  actually  been  accused 
of  magnifying  my  mission,  and  yet  I  now  see  that  I've 
shamefiiUy  imder-estimated  its  importance.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  each  girl, 
after  due  inquiry  made,  to  fix  beforehand  on  a  definite 
course  of  work.  That  course,  remember,  can  be  after- 
wards modified,  enlarged  or  restricted  as  we  find 
necessary.' 

So  the  programme  was  again  produced,  and,  after 
some  discussion  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  various 
subjects  mentioned  in  it,  Myfanw/s  scheme  of  study  for 
the  first  half  year  was  agreed  upon. 

'  Oh  !  and  there's  one  thing  I'd  almost  forgotten,'  said 
Cynhaiam.  'Now  that  we've  settled  as  to  what  my 
daughter  is  to  be  at,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  precisely 
the  amount  of  fees  due.  I  want  to  pay  a  quarter  in 
advance.' 

'  That  is  very  unusual,'  remarked  Miss  Hacon. 

'  There  are  special  reasons  why,  in  my  case,  this  course 
should  be  taken,'  replied  Cynhaiam,  remembering  the 
luxury  his  nephew  had  promised  himself,  and  determined 
that  he  should  not  indulge  in  it. 
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And  so  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  two  went  into  the 
garden,  where  they  had  left  Myfanwy. 

'  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Hacon,  '  Miss  Carleton  is  al- 
ready arrived,  and  see  how  eagerly  Myfanwy  is  talking  to 
her.' 

Mr  Thomas  saw  before  him  a  tall,  stately  young  lady, 
with  fair  hair,  whose  lips  moved  merrily  as  she  spoke, 
while  her  blue  eyes  beamed  upon  his  little  girl  Then 
Miss  Carleton  looked  up,  and,  stepping  forward  to 
Cynhaiarn,  and  offering  her  hand,  said, — 

*  Let  us  not  stand  on  ceremony,  Mr  Thomas.  I  think 
each  of  us  knows  who  the  other  is,  but  I,  for  my  part,  am 
anxious  to  know  you  better,  for  your  daughter  has  just 
been  telling  me  that  you're  the  best  man  in  all  the 
world.' 

'  Ah !  Miss  Carleton,  my  daughter  is  partial  and  inex- 
perienced ;  but  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
yourself  and  Miss  Hacon  for  establishing  and  supervising 
this  school — a  school  to  which  I  can  cheerfully  send  my 
little  girl,  and  at  which  I  can  leave  her  with  entire  free- 
dom of  mind  and  without  doubt  or  anxiety.' 

*We  also  are  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  your 
daughter  to  The  Lawn ;  if  parents  didn't  entrust  their 
children  to  us,  our  school  would  have  to  be  closed,'  said 
Miss  Carleton.  *  But  we  won't  bandy  compliments.  Of 
course,  we'd  heard  of  your  coming,  and  my  brother  re- 
quested me  to  ask  whether  you  and  Miss  Thomas  would 
come  to  luncheon  at  Carr  Hall  to-morrow  morning,  and 
would  come  as  early  as  possible.  I  shall  myself  be 
down  here  about  this  time  to-morrow,  so  we  can  all 
three  walk  up  to  the  Hall  together,  unless  it  should  rain, 
in  which  case  the  carriage  will  call  for  us  at  the  school 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I  hope  Mr  Lloyd  will  be  able  to  be 
with  us  as  well ;  but  Saturday  is,  I  know,  always  a  busy 
day  with  him.' 

*  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  accept  Mr  Carleton's  in- 
vitation and  your  own,'  replied  Cynhaiarn.  *  But,  Miss 
Carleton,  you're  actually  loading  us  with  kindness.' 

*  Do  you  suppose,'  retorted  she,  *  that  we  are  not  selfish 
enough  to  expect  some  pleasure  for  ourselves  from  your 
visit?' 

And  so  the  affair  was  settled. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

On  leaving  The  Lawn,  Mr  Thomas  and  his  daughter  wan- 
dered through  some  of  the  quaint  streets  of  Hatterley 
until,  coming  suddenly  on  the  staithe  or  quay,  they 
foimd  themselves  looking  on  the  river,  where  several  big 
barges  were  moored,  out  of  some  of  which  coal  and  stone 
were  being  taken,  while  others  were  being  filled  with 
bricks,  malt  and  Uie  like.  Going  along  the  quay,  which 
was  flanked  with  warehouses,  coalyards,*^maltkilns,  and 
a  few  old  houses  in  which  formerly  the  merchants  of 
Hatterley  were  content  to  live,  they  came  to  a  spacious, 
plain,  but  not  ungraceful  chapel,  built  of  good  red  brick, 
with  white  stone  dressings,  and  the  date  (1700)  on  the 
apex  of  its  gable.  It  stood  in  a  large  gravejrard  of  its 
own,  and  from  one  of  the  boards  by  the  gate  Cynhaiam 
learned  that  this  was  the  Congregational  Chapel  of  which 
the  Rev.  William  Bouncer  was  the  minister.  Indeed,  on 
the  brass  doorplate  of  the  house  next  the  chapel  was 
Mr  Bouncer's  name. 

And  now  they  reached  the  bottom  of  a  straggling 
street  called  '  Fishergate,'  leading  up  from  the  quay  to- 
wards the  higher  part  of  the  town,  at  the  top  of  which 
they  saw,  lifting  itself  above  the  red  roofs  of  the  houses, 
the  tall  tower  of  Hatterley  Church.  This  building  is 
one  of  those  magnificent  early  perpendicular  churches 
in  which  Norfolk  is  so  rich.  As  Cynhaiam  came  out 
at  the  top  of  Fishergate,  the  side  of  the  south  aisle 
looked  as  though  almost  wholly  composed  of  buttresses 
and  glass,  while  in  the  clerestory  above  was  another  row 
of  large  windows  with  but  little  wall  space  between  them. 
East  of  the  nave,  but  of  lower  height,  was  an  aisleless 
chancel,  and  again,  east  of  this,  an  exquisite  little 
Lady  Chapel  of  lower  pitch.  So  the  church  seemed  to 
struggle  upwards  from  the  low  Lady  Chapel,  through  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  to  the  lofty  and  massive  bell- 
tower,  crowned  with  a  shingled  spire.  The  wonderful 
panelling  of  the  buttresses  and  of  the  projecting  porch, 
with  their  carved  work  of  freestone  inlaid  with  patterns 
of  black  flint,  and  their  niches  and  statues,  impressed 
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Cynhaiam  very  much.  But  when  he  entered  through 
the  open  door  he  was  impressed  still  more.  The  tall 
and  clustering  arches,  the  rich,  open,  timber  roofs,  the 
chapels  at  the  aisle  ends  with  their  elaborate  screens,  the 
rood  screen  itself  with  its  beautifully  painted  panels  and 
pinnacles,  the  carved  work  of  the  stalls  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  intricate  arrangement  of  the  lovely  little  groined  Lady 
Chapel,  appealed  to  his  imagination :  there  were  a  mystery 
and  a  magic  about  all  which  set  him  thinking,  and  for  a 
while  struck  him  dumb. 

But  it  was  now  time  to  return  to  the  house,  and  when 
they  entered  they  found  Mr  Lloyd  was  already  arrived. 
Drawing  his  nephew  aside,  Cynhaiam  told  him  of  his 
morning  experiences,  and  then  said,  'Oliver,  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Carleton,  but 
what  I  wish  now  to  say  is  that  Myfanwy  knows  nothing 
of  what  has  taken  place  between  you  and  her.  Your 
aunt  knows,  but  has  solemnly  promised  me  never  to 
speak  of  it.' 

'That's  well,'  answered  Oliver,  hastily;  *but,  uncle, 
I've  a  bit  of  news  for  you.  This  morning  I  met  the 
Hatterley  Wesleyan  minister,  who  asked  me  how  Nicky 
Knowles  was  getting  on.  When  I  told  him  that  my 
patient  was  now  quite  recovered,  he  said  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad,  for  there  was  to  be  to-night  a  missionary 
meeting  in .  the  Stanton  End  Chapel,  at  which  Mr 
Bouncer  was  to  make  a  speech,  and  he  wanted  Nicky 
to  take  the  chair.  You  must  know  that  Nicky  Knowles 
is  the  most  important  man  in  the  Stanton  End  congrega- 
tion, and  that  he  is  a  freeholder  as  well  as  a  thatcher 
although  his  farm  is  a  very  small  one,  and  allows  Nicky 
and  his  son  plenty  of  leisure  to  undertake  whatever 
thatching  is  to  be  done  in  this  neighbourhood.  So, 
uncle,  I'll  drive  you  over  to-night,  and  you  shall  yourself 
see  Nicky  Knowles  and  Mr  Bouncer,  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  But  this  afternoon  I  must  leave  Myfanwy 
and  you  to  occupy  yourselves  as  best  you  can.' 

At  dinner,  Mr  Thomas  asked  Oliver  why  the  Con 
gregational  Chapel  was  called   'the  Staithe  Meeting. 
'Because,'  was  the    reply,    'it's    on    the  staithe,  and 
'  staithe '  here  means  quay  or  wharf ;  so  the  towing-path 
along  the  river  is  called  the  haling  way^  and  the  locks  up 
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and  down  its  course  are  known  as  staunehu.  A  few 
miles  off  a  wharf  is  frequently  denominated  a  kytJU, 
And  what  did  you  think  of  the  church,  uncle?' 

'Well,  Oliver,  I  was  so  moved  during  my  visit  to  it 
that  I  can  hardly  as  yet  analyse  the  impressions  received ; 
but  we  mean  to  pay  a  second  visit  this  afternoon.' 


CHAPTER    XII 

When  Mr  Lloyd  returned  from  his  after-dinner  round, 
he  told  his  uncle  that  he  had  promised  to  drive  Mr  Bull, 
the  Wesleyan  minister,  and  Mr  Bouncer  to  Stanton  End, 
and  that  they  would  be  at  the  house  by  half-past  six. 
'Therell  be  room  enough  in  my  dog-cart  for  four,'  said 
he. 

And  in  due  time  the  moment  came,  and  with  it  Messrs 
Bull  and  Bouncer.  The  first  was  a  tall,  pleasant-looking 
man ;  the  second  was  stout,  with  restless,  fiery  eyes,  and 
a  loud  raucous  voice.  Mr  Bull  tried  to  pronounce  Mr 
Thomas's  Christian  name,  but  could  get  no  nearer  than 
*  Kin-ine,'  and  then  gave  up  the  attempt,  with  a  laugh. 
Mr  Bouncer  would  not  try,  but  declared  authoritatively 
that  it  was  unpronounceable.  At  last  they  reached 
Nicky  Knowles's  farmstead,  and  put  up  the  horse  in  the 
stable  there.  Nicky,  his  wife  and  his  son  Jabez,  were 
already  gone  to  the  chapel,  and  Mr  Bull  and  the  others 
immediately  started  for  the  same  place.  The  little 
building  was  almost  full,  and  Cynhaiarn  and  his  nephew 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  seats  next  to  each  other. 
Mr  Bull  and  Mr  Bouncer  made  their  way  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  other  end,  and  ascended  it.  The  big  chair 
placed  behind  the  table  on  this  platform  was  vacant. 
Nicky  was  sitting  in  his  pew,  his  face  emptied  of  all 
intelligence  and  interest  In  reality,  he  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  summons,  in  answer  to  which  he  should 
stalk  up  the  aisle  and  mount  to  the  coveted  seat ;  and 
fearful  lest  someone  else,  Mr  Lloyd  for  example,  should 
be  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  honour.  At  last  Mr  Bull 
arose  and  made  the  following  little  speech, — 

*  You  all  know,  my  friends,  for  what  purpose  we're 
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met  together  to-night.  We  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the 
claims  of  foreign  missions,  and  to  call  upon  you  to  re- 
spond to  those  claims  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  But 
we  want  a  chairman,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  do  better 
than  ask  our  old  and  trusty  friend,  Mr  Nicholas  Knowles, 
to  preside  over  us.'    (Cheers  and  stamping  of  feet.) 

Nicky,  now  all  alert,  stepped  out  of  his  pew,  and 
shambled  towards  the  platform,  with  a  special  sort  of 
grin  on  his  face,  which  told  those  who  knew  him  that  he 
saw  his  way  clear  to  malce  one  of  those  amazing  utter- 
ances for  which  he  was  so  famous,  and  which  were  so 
heartily  appreciated  by  the  rustics  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  sat  down  in  the  chair  for  a  second,  then 
arose,  and,  speaking  slowly,  and  with  his  fullest  West 
Norfolk  intonation,  thus  delivered  himself, — 

*  Well,  I  do-ant  no-ah  ut  I've  eny  pertickle-ah  objec- 
tion to  taken  the  cha-ah  to-night ;  but  if  yer  think  I'm 
go-en  to  make  a  spache,  yo-re  very  much  mistaken.  Wen 
I've  got  tew  dawgs  he-ah'  (indicating  the  two.  ministers 
seated  by  him)  '  to  bah-ak  faw  me,  'tain't  at  all  likely  I'm 
goin'  to  bah-ak  myself.'  Then  he  sat  down  amidst  roars 
of  laughter.  This  was  the  chairman's  speech ;  nor,  when 
the  applause  was  subsided,  did  he  show  the  slightest  sign 
of  desiring  to  add  anything  to  it. 

Mr  Bouncer  looked  black  and  threatening.  Mr  Bull 
was,  for  the  moment,  bewildered,  but  then,  recovering 
from  his  confusion,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  said, — 

'  I'm  glad  that  Mr  Knowles  has  got  cured  of  his  broken 
1^ ;  but  I'm  sure  he'll  never  be  cured  of  his  habit  of 
making  jokes,  nor  do  I  ever  wish  him  to  be.  However, 
I'm  a  Bull,  and  not  a  dawg^  and  cannot  therefore  bark. 
I  cannot  even  roar  much,  but  I  want  at  least  to  roar 
loud  enough  to  make  you  all  hear,  for  I  have  something 
of  importance  to  say ; '  and  so,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
murmurs  of  approval  from  the  congregation,  and  vigorous 
thumps  on  the  table  by  the  chairman,  he  slid  into  his 
speech. 

But  when  Nicky  called  on  Mr  Bouncer  to  say  a  few 
words,  that  gentleman  arose,  and  declared,  with  great 
show  of  dignity,  that  in  coming  to  that  meeting  he 
was  animated  by  a  Christian  motive,  namely,  to  render 
some  help  to  a  denomination  to  which  he  did  not  himself 
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belong.  He  confessed  that  he  felt  aggrieved  that  an 
act,  so  kindly  meant,  should  have  been  so  poorly  ap- 
preciated, and  that  he,  a  minister  of  God's  word,  should 
have  been  so  brutally,  yes,  he  would  repeat,  so  brutally 
treated.  Therefore,  he  did  not  feel  free  to  deliver  the 
speech  which  he  had  prepared,  and  he  would  now  sit 
down. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Bull  had  been  whispering  to  Nicky, 
telling  him  that  he  must  apologise  to  Mr  Bouncer,  and 
informing  him  that  there  was  another  Congregational 
minister  present,  the  Rev.  Kin-ine  Thomas,  who  might 
possibly  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  an  address. 

So  Nicky  stood  up  and  said,  *  I*m  main  sorry  ut  Mr 
Bounsah  should  'a  taken  to  hisself  that  little  joke  I  made 
at  the  b^nnin'  o'  this  here  meeten.  I  didn't  mean  no 
harm,  and  I  dew  hope  ut  ow-ah  friendll  still  give  us  his 
spache.'  But  Mr  Bouncer,  sitting  fixed  and  determined, 
and  not  responding  to  this  appeal,  Nicky  continued, 
*  Well,  if  he  one't  he  one't.  Praps  he's  left  his  manny- 
scrip  atoom  (at  home).  Praps  he's  got  the  collywobbles ; 
I  do-ant  no-ah.  Anyheaw,  there's  anuthah  pracheah  that 
I  see  a  setten  next  to  Doctor  Lyde  in  yon  cawnah,  the 
Reverend  Quin-ine  Thomas.  Praps  he's  called  "  Quin- 
ine "  becorze  the  doctah  is  his  newy.  Praps  the  doctah 
called  the  bittah  stuflf  he's  been  a-given  o'  me  lately 
"  Quin-ine,"  ahtah  his  uncle,  sq  to  say.  It's  a  rum  name 
anyheaw.  But  if  he  dew  yor  sawls  as  much  good  to- 
night as  the  doctah's  quin-ine  dun  my  body^  then  we  shall 
ha'  to  ha'  this  he-ah  chapel  enlahged,  faw  I  tell  ye  that 
stuff  dun  me  a  lot  o'  good ;  and  if  any  o'  yer  want  yor 
roofs  thatched,  I'm  the  man  faw  the  job.'  (Loud 
cheers,  repeated  when  Mr  Thomas  was  seen  getting  up 
on  the  seat  of  his  pew,  and  preparing  to  speak.) 

'  Mr  Chairman,'  began  Cynhaiam,  '  my  Christian  name 
is  not  "  Quin-ine,"  but  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  tell 
you  what  it  is,  for  I  find  few  in  Norfolk  able  to  pro- 
nounce it,  though,  to  me,  it  seems  odd  that  any  such 
difficulty  should  exist.  It  matters  not  what  my  name  is. 
You  can  call  me  "  Mr  Thomas."  But  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I'm  sorry  Mr  Bouncer  has  taken  so  much  to 
heart  the  little  bit  of  fun  in  which  Mr  Knowles  indulged. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  chairman.     Isn't  there 
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a  proverb  to  the  effect  that,  "  every  cock  is  free  to  crow 
on  his  own  dunghill  ?  *"  (Cries  of  *  Oh  !  oh !  tha's  one 
for  you,  Nicky.  Gi*  it  to  *im,  old  un.')  *  However,'  con- 
tinued Mr  Thomas,  '  we  won't  turn  a  meeting,  gathered 
for  a  more  solemn  purpose,  into  a  mere  occasion  for 
merriment  and  vain  jangling.  I'm  glad,  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  to  testify  to  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  foreign  fields,'  and  so 
on,  speaking  for  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour. 

When  the  speaker  sat  down,  Nicky  cried  out,  '  Neaw 
le's  make  the  collection.'  The  money  was  found,  when 
counted,  to  exceed  by  no  less  than  ten  shillings  and 
threepence  halfpenny  that  obtained  at  the  meeting  a 
year  before. 

Then  came  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Nicky,  in  replying  to  the  vote,  said,  *  It  sartenly  dew 
look  as  though  nathah  Mr  Bull  nor  Mr  Bounsah  alto- 
gethah  liked  to  be  called  dawgs.  But,  arter  all,  was  I 
very  fa-ah  out  ?  My  friend  on  my  right  sa-ay  his  name 
is  "Bull."  Well,  then,  he  be  a  <^//-dawg.  Ain't  that 
plain  ?  An'  shuahb'  Mr  Bounsah  here  have  showed  his- 
self  to  be  a  ^/»m-dawg.  And  now,  I  dessay,  by  the 
sheawten  an'  go-en  all  on  yer  made  w'en  Mr  What-d'ye- 
call-him  Thomas  called  me  "  cock  o'  this  here  dunghill," 
that  yer  all  thought  he'd  given  me  a  rap  on  the  head. 
Nothin'  o'  the  so-aht.  In  comparison  o'  yew,  he  called 
me  "  the  cock,"  and  I  thank  him  for  the  compleyment 
But  he  didn't  call  yew  "  a  congregation,"  he  guv  yew  sum 
uthah  name,  which,  praps,  I  needn't  repate.  I  worn't 
go-en  to  pynte  this  out  tu  ye  afore  the  collection,  least 
ye  should  get  riled,  and  not  give  as  yer  ought,  but  neaw 
that  the  collection's  come  eawt  so  well  ye  may  as  well 
ha'  the  truth.  And  so,  good-night,  and  I  wish  Mr 
Bounsah  pleasant  drames.' 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  Mr  Lloyd  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  his  uncle  and  Mr  Bull.  Mr  Bouncer, 
in  high  dudgeon,  had  announced  that  he  should  walk 
home. 

'  Is  it  often,  Mr  Bull,'  asked  Cynhaiam,  'that  among 
your  people  such  a  missionary  meeting  is  held  as  that 
we've  now  left  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,'  answered  Mr  Bull.   *  I've  travelled  forty  years, 
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and  had  circuits  in  every  part  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  never  had  such  an  experience  before.  But  some- 
thing odd  is  sure  to  be  said  whenever  Knowles  is  one 
of  the  company.  I  could  tell  you  anecdotes  about  him 
enough  to  fill  a  big  book.' 

Then  the  two  ministers  expressed  to  each  other  his 
regret  that  what  had  been  intended  as  a  gathering  for 
edification  should  have  been  turned  into  a  screaming 
£sLrce,  and  each  condemned  himself  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  contributing  to  the  turn  the  meeting  had 
assumed.  Next  would  come  a  chuckle,  which  would  be 
followed  by  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  and  these 
alternate  self-reproaches  and  sallies  of  merriment  con- 
tinued as  long  as  they  talked  together. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

The  next  morning  was  fine,  and  Mr  Thomas  sat  down 
after  breakfast  to  write  to  bis  wife.  He  told  her  how 
bright  were  Myfanwy's  prospects  at  Hatterley,  how 
much  he  was  enjoying  his  visit,  but  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  did  not  expect  to  stay  longer  than  the  Thursday 
following.  Myfanwy  was  herself  adding  to  the  letter  a 
short  postscript  when  Oliver  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  a  tall,  dark  young  man,  his  face  lighted  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  It  could  be  seen  at  once,  before 
ever  he  spoke  or  moved,  that  he  possessed  the  mind 
and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  High  endeavour  and 
the  cultivation  of  life  in  the  Carleton  family  for  many 
generations,  had  produced  this  handsome  young  fellow, 
with  not  a  mean  thought  in  him,  delicate  in  his  per- 
ceptions, sensitive  to  every  impulse,  clear  in  his  sense 
of  right,  restless  until  he  had  done  it,  but  deficient 
somewhat,  perhaps,  in  decision  of  character  and  ready 
control  of  what  we  call  *  the  will.' 

Having  been  introduced,  and  shaken  hands,  Mr 
Carleton  said,  'I've  finished  the  business  I  had  to  do 
in  Hatterley  this  morning,  and  was  on  my  way  to  The 
Lawn,  to  see  if  my  sister  was  ready  to  return,  when  I 
met  Mr  Lloyd,  and  asked  him  to  introduce  me  to  you 
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and  your  daughter,  that  I  might  say  how  glad  I  should 
be  to  drive  you  both,  along  with  Kate,  up  to  the  Hall. 
So,  sir,' added  he,  *if  you  and  Miss  Thomas  can  be 
ready  in  twenty  minutes,  I'll  have  my  horse  put  in  at 
once,  pick  up  my  sister  at  the  school,  and  then  call  for 
you  here.  Or,  if  you're  unable  to  start  just  at  present, 
name  the  time  by  which  you  will  be  ready,  and  I  will 
call  later  on.* 

'We're  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Carleton. 
We  can  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  answered 
Cynhaiarn. 

*And  you,  Mr  Lloyd?  I  hope  we  shall  have  your 
company  also  to  lunch.' 

'  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  it  may  be  possible,'  re- 
plied Oliver. 

And  so  Mr  Carleton  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 
Myfanwy  brought  her  postcript  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
and  hastened  to  put  on  hat,  cloak  and  gloves;  and, 
sharp  to  the  time,  Edmund  was  soon  driving  up  to 
the  Spittal  House  door,  and  his  sister  sitting  behind. 

'  Nay ! '  cried  Cynhaiarn,  baring  his  head  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  door,  *  I  cannot  allow  Miss  Carleton  to  vacate 
the  front  seat  for  either  of  us.' 

*My  dear  sir,*  urged  Mr  Carleton,  *the  drive  from 
Carr  Hall  to  Hatterley,  or  from  Hatterley  to  Carr  Hall, 
is  to  my  sister  an  almost  daily  incident.  For  a  few 
hours  you  and  Miss  Thomas  will  be  our  guests,  and  I 
think  your  grey  hairs  ought  to  settle  the  point  in  your 
favour,  sir.' 

So  Cynhaiarn  yielded,  and  Edmund  whisked  his 
guests  along  a  les^y  lane  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
with  the  Ravensholt  along  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
Lammas  Mead  on  the  other,  until,  in  little  more  than 
ten  minutes,  they  reached  the  Carr  Hall  Lodge — no 
squat,  inconvenient,  sham  Greek  temple,  such  as  often 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  a  park,  but  a  trim,  comfortable 
cottage,  built  by  the  late  Colonel  Carleton,  its  pretty 
porch  already  covered  with  roses.  As  they  came  in 
sight  of  it,  Mr  Carleton  told  Mr  Thomas  that  there  was 
a  mechanical  arrangement  whereby  the  gate  could  be 
opened  by  moving  a  switch  within  the  lodge.  'My 
father  didn't  like,*  explained  he,  '  God  bless  him  1  to 
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have  good  old  Mrs  Edgar  coming  out  of  doors  at  night, 
or  on  wet  days,  so  he  devised  this  piece  of  mechanism 
to  please  the  old  lady ;  but  it  didn't  please  her  at  all,  and 
she  never  uses  it,  except  for  the  butcher's,  baker's  and 
grocer's  carts.  "No,  Colonel,"  said  she  always,  "I 
know  my  duty  to  you,  your  family  and  your  friends,  and 
while  I  can  do  it,  I'll  open  the  gate  myself,  spite  of  all 
the  switches  in  the  world."  But  now,  see,'  he  continued, 
*by  thrusting  the  butt  end  of  the  whip  into  a  shallow 
cup  in  one  of  these  outer  pillars  an  electric  circuit  is 
completed,  and  a  bell  rung  in  the  lodge.' 

The  button  in  the  cup  had  not  been  struck  thirty 
seconds  before  Mrs  Edgar  came  forth  and  opened  the 
gate,  and  they  now  traversed  a  park-like  meadow,  at  the 
top  of  which  could  be  seen  a  group  of  cottage  chimneys 
and  a  church  tower. 

Edmund  Carleton  kept  on  talking.  'This  meadow,' 
said  he,  *is  called  "The  Carr";  on  the  right  it  dips 
down  through  a  wide  alder  marsh  to  the  brook  below ; 
on  the  left  it  rises  to  the  village  of  Carrhead;  at  the 
end  of  it,  in  front,  is  Carr  Hall.  It  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  name  "  Carleton  "  somewhat  resembles 
the  three  other  names.  The  Algars  preceded  the  Carle- 
tons,  and  the  last  of  them.  Amice  Algar,  married  my 
ancestor,  Rolfe  Carleton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  Rolfe's  grandson,  Sir  Harry,  pulled  down  the  old 
house,  all  but  the  great  hall,  and  built  the  present  one, 
and  changed  its  name  from  "  The  Carr  "  to  "  Carr  Hall," 
and  as  we  turn  by  the  wooded  knoll  ahead  of  us,  you 
will  first  see  the  house.' 

And  now,  as  the  comer  was  turned,  and  the  Hall  came 
into  view,  with  the  sunshine  reflected  from  its  many  win- 
dows and  from  the  gilded  weathercocks  of  its  turrets, 
Cynhaiarn,  forgetting  for  the  moment  with  whom  he  was, 
cried  out,  *  Wei,  dyma  adeilad  ardderchog  I '  ^  an  ex- 
clamation which  made  Myfanwy  twist  herself  round,  and 
kneel  on  the  seat  whereon  she  had  been  sitting,  putting 
her  hands  on  her  father's  shoulders  for  support,  while 
she  gazed  at  the  building  they  were  now  approaching. 

Carr  Hall  is  smaller  than  it  appears,  and  wanting  in 
bedrooms,  but  it  is  in  little  a  t)rpe  of  those  large  and  fair 
^  That  is,  Welli  Kerens  a  magnificetU  huilding. 
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Structures  of  which  so  many  were  raised  in  Norfolk  in 
'  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth.'  There  are,  in 
front,  two  projecting  wings,  connected  by  a  central  por- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  chambered  porch,  so 
that  the  outline  of  its  exterior  on  this  side  resembles  that 
of  a  capital  E.  The  whole  is  of  fine  red  brick,  with 
white  stone  dressings,  and  the  original  muUioned  win- 
dows, fitted  with  casements,  have  never  been  replaced 
by  sashes.  At  the  outer  angle  of  each  wing  is  a  circular 
turret,  enclosing  a  newel  staircase,  and  capped  above 
with  a  cupola  roof,  covered  with  copper.  The  central 
porch  opens  into  a  noble  entrance  hall,  containing  a  fine 
black  oak  staircase,  which  twice  turns  before  it  reaches 
the  first  story.  On  going  forward  into  the  hall,  you  find 
a  glazed  door  opposite  the  porch,  and  see  an  inner  court 
formed  by  the  backward  continuation  of  the  wings,  con- 
nected further  on  by  a  lower,  but  most  stately,  building 
— the  great  hall,  with  tall  windows,  filled  with  tracery 
of  the  decorated  period.  Around  this  court  runs,  on 
three  sides,  a  cloister  or  covered  walk,  and  in  the  middle 
is  a  fountain,  standing  in  a  square  of  well  mown  sward. 
Beyond  the  great  hall  is  the  outer  court,  where  are  the 
stables,  harness  room,  smith's  and  carpenter's  shop,  and 
grooms'  and  stablemens'  chambers.  All  this,  however, 
was  not  seen  at  once.  Mr  Carleton  drove  his  guests  past 
the  front  of  the  hall,  along  one  of  its  wings,  and  so  under 
an  archway  into  the  outer  court.  The  great  hall,  already 
mentioned,  occupies  the  central  and  greater  part  of  the 
house  side  of  this  court :  it  is  the  only  relic  of  the  original 
building,  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
an  open  timber  roof.  A  light  gallery  runs  along  one  side, 
separating  the  two  ranges  of  windows  and  affording  com- 
munication between  the  two  wings  of  the  house.  A  dais 
is  at  one  end  of  this  noble  room,  and  a  screen,  with  a 
minstrel's  gallery  over  it,  at  the  other.  In  the  middle  of 
the  screen  is  a  large  door  leading  into  an  arched  passage, 
which  connects  the  outer  and  inner  courts,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  this  passage  are  the  kitchen  and  ofiices, 
which  stand  out  at  a  right  angle  to  the  wing  in  which 
the  main  portion  of  them  is  placed.  Behind  the  dais  of 
the  great  hall  is  the  library,  situated  in  the  angle,  its 
windows  opening  inwards  into  both  courts,  and  outwards 
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over  the  Carr,  and  permitting  a  glimpse  of  Hatterley 
Church. 

Cynbaiam  and  Myfanwy,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  had  passed  through  the  great  hall  and  library, 
delighted,  wondering  and  speechless ;  but  when,  following 
Edmund  Carleton  up  a  staircase  which  led  them  through 
a  passage  into  the  picture  gallery,  and  seeing  there  the 
portraits  of  dead  Carletons  and  other  worthies  looking 
down  on  them  from  its  walls,  they  could  restrain  their 
feelings  no  longer,  but  broke  out  into  loud  exclamations, 
while  Myfanwy,  her  shyness  gone,  clapped  her  hands  with 
glee. 

Edmund  Carleton,  pleased  to  act  the  part  of  show- 
man, began  to  describe  the  pictures.  'This,'  said  he, 
'  is  Kenelm  Carleton,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Philip  and  Mary,  who  was  as  staunch  a 
Protestant  as  he  was  heedful  in  protecting  the  churches 
of  this  neighbourhood  and  their  furniture  from  the  havoc 
of  unscrupulous  spoilers,  a  fact  which  saved  his  life  when 
Mary  came  to  the  throne.  Next  comes  brave  Sir  Harry 
Carleton,  knighted  by  James  I.  who  was,  as  I  told 
you,  the  builder  of  the  newer  part  of  Carr  Hall, 
fought  under  Lord  Essex  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and 
went  near  to  losing  his  head  at  the  return  of  Charles 
II.,  for  he  disapproved  of  the  Restoration  as  much 
as  he  did  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  And  here 
is  the  Lady  Catherine,  his  wife,  who  was  a  strong 
Independent,  and  who,  with  the  warm  approval  of  her 
husband,  and,  after  her  husband's  death,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  her  son,  sheltered  an  ejected  minister,  and 
maintained  a  conventicle  here  for  years,  the  cruel  per- 
secuting laws  notwithstanding.  Next  comes  Sir  Harry's 
only  son  and  successor,  Hampden  Carleton ;  and  then 
foUow  portraits  of  John  Hampden  (after  whom  he  was 
named),  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Dr  John 
Owen,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  of  Dr  Hugh 
Hannaby,  the  first  minister  of  the  Staithe  Meeting,  both 
friends  of  his.  By-the-bye,  Dr  Owen  was  a  Welshman, 
though  not,  I  think,  born  in  Wales,  and  Hampden 
Carleton  gave  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection 
of  the  Staithe  Meeting-House,  Hatterley,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  sisters  were  regular  attendants  at  its  services^ 
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And  here  comes  Hampden  Carleton's  son,  Sidney,  named 
after  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  portrait  you  also  see,  as 
well  as  the  portraits  of  William  III.,  Joseph  Addison, 
Richard  Steele  and  Dr  Johnson.  Then,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  are  portraits  of  Edward  Carleton, 
Sidney's  son,  of  Dr  Joseph  Priestley,  Thomas  Paine 
and  Charles  James  Fox.  But  you'll  be  too  tired  if 
I  take  you  down  this  other  side  of  the  gallery  to-day 
and  describe  all  the  pictures  there.  You  must  come 
again  before  your  stay  at  Hatterley  is  over.  However, 
1  should  like  to  show  you  **  The  Conventicler's  Room," 
where  for  years  the  Rev.  Robert  Rolfe,  the  ejected 
minister  I  spoke  of  just  now,  was  sheltered  during  the 
dark  times  that  followed  the  Restoration.  You  see  this 
huge  fireplace,  with  its  great  cheeks.  Now,  one  of  these 
cheeks  conceals  a  staircase,  and  by  sliding  a  panel  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  cheek  the  lowermost  steps  are  exposed. 
Would  you  like  to  go  up  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  indeed,'  replied  Cynhaiarn. 

*  And  I  too,'  echoed  Myfanwy. 

So  Mr  Carleton  climbed  the  steep  stairs,  Mr  Thomas 
following,  then  Myfanwy,  while  Miss  Carleton  brought  up 
the  rear.  At  the  top  was  a  thick  door,  which  Edmund 
pushed  open,  and  so  ushered  his  visitors  into  a  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  lighted  by  two  small  windows, 
fitted  with  shutters.  A  table  was  under  one  window,  and 
on  it  still  lay  the  old  conventicler's  brass-bound  Bible. 
Behind  the  door  was  a  shelf  containing  his  other  books, 
and  under  it,  against  the  wall,  a  press  in  which  he  had 
kept  his  clothes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  a 
narrow  oaken  bedstead. 

*  Here,'  said  Edmund  Carleton,  *  Mr  Rolfe  died,  and 
he  was  buried  by  night  in  the  garden  below,  and  over  his 
grave  Hampden  Carleton  set  up,  after  the  coming  of 
William  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  a  tombstone  to  the 
minister's  memory,  which  I  will  presently  take  you  to  see.' 

But  Cynhaiarn,  unconscious  of  any  Hsteners,  and  wrapt 
in  his  own  thoughts,  was  now  speaking.  *  If  ever,'  he 
cried,  *  any  spot  was  sacred,  surely  this  is  so.  Here  stand 
I  where  my  brother  knelt  two  hundred  years  ago.  Oh, 
of  what  wrestlings  and  high  resolves  was  this  room  then 
the  scene  !    And  how  bravely  did  that  witness  for  God 
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bear  seclusion  and  persecution  for  the  truth's  sake  and 
the  Gospel's ! '  And  then  he  stopped.  But  his  eyes 
were  closed  and  his  lips  moved.  He  was  evidently  en- 
gaged in  silent  prayer.     And  a  solemn  hush  fell  on  all. 

Presently  Mr  Thomas  came  suddenly  to  himself^  and 
remembering  where  and  with  whom  he  was,  looked 
around,  and  said,  '  Forgive  me,  Mr  and  Miss  Carleton, 
for  dropping  into  an  exercise  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  privacy  of  my  own  chamber ;  but  my 
feelings  transported  me,  and  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
hearers  or  lookers  on.' 

'  Ah !  Mr  Thomas,'  answered  Edipund, '  your  exclama- 
tion and  your  unspoken  prayer  have  invested  with  more 
solemnity  what  was  already  to  us  a  holy  place,  and  I,  at 
least,  fed  the  better  for  what  has  happened.' 

But  Cynhaiam  could  not  at  once  get  rid  of  his  em- 
barrassment, and  Edmund  bethought  ^m  of  some  means 
of  restoring  to  the  old  minister  his  wonted  self-uncon- 
sciousness. So,  turning  to  his  sister,  he  said,  'Katie, 
hadn't  you  better  take  Miss  Thomas  to  your  room  to 
prepare  for  luncheon  ? ' 

'Yes,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Miss  Carleton,  beckoning 
Myfanwy  to  follow  her  down  the  stone  stairs,  while 
Edmund  lighted  them  from  above  with  the  old  con- 
venticler's  lamp,  which  he  had  quickly  kindled. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mr  Carleton  said,  *  There  was 
a  second  secret  passage  made  out  of  this  room,  so  that  if 
the  one  exit  or  entrance  were  not  available  the  other 
could  be  used.  See  this  ring  in  the  floor :  by  pulling  at 
it  I  raise  a  trap  door,  and  lay  bare  another  set  of  stairs 
which  come  out  below  beside  the  bookcase  in  my  sitting- 
room.  But  let  me  go  first  and  get  a  candle  to  guide 
your  steps.' 

So  presently  the  two  were  sitting  alone  in  Mr  Carleton's 
study.' 

'  Do  you  smoke  ? '  inquired  Edmund. 

'  I  limit  myself  to  two  pipes  a  day,'  answered  Cynhaiam. 

'  Well,  take  your  first  now,'  said  Mr  Carleton,  *  or  let 
me  recommend  to  you  one  of  these  Havanas.  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  daughter.  I  see  what  sym- 
pathy there  is  between  you  two,  and  I  can  guess  what  a 
wrench  it  must  be  for  you  to  part  with  her.     Now  let  me 
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put  your  mind  somewhat  at  ease.  I  know  my  sister  has 
conceived  a  veritable  affection  for  your  little  Myfanwy. 
She  may  not  seem  to  show  her  affection  very  much : 
she  is  too  prudent  to  do  that ;  but  you  may  rely  upon 
Kate  for  watching  over  your  daughter,  helping  her  as 
much  as  she  can,  looking  after  her  wants,  warding  her 
from  evil.  She  will  act  towards  her  the  part  of  an  elder 
sister,  vigilant  and  loving.  Rest  assured  of  that  Kate 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  sensible  women  I  ever 
knew,  so  practical,  indeed,  that  few  guess  how  much  real 
goodness  and  kindness  her  brusqueness  covers.' 

'  God  has  been  very  good,'  murmured  Cynhaiarn,  *  in 
giving  us  such  kind  friends;  and  what  I  myself  owe  to 
your  sister  and  yourself  for  the  interest  you  have  shown 
in  my  dear  daughter  I  cannot  venture  to  express ; '  and 
the  old  minister  was  prattling  on  about  Myfanwy,  and  the 
delights  of  the  last  two  days,  when  the  bell  in  the  turret 
above  the  great  hall,  giving  out  a  noisy  clang,  announced 
that  luncheon  would  shortly  be  ready. 

At  this  moment  Oliver's  trap  dashed  past  the  window 
and  round  into  the  outer  court.  *  I've  taken,'  said  the 
young  surgeon,  Hwo  hours'  respite  from  the  calls  of 
clamorous  patients.' 

*  You're  just  in  time,  Mr  Lloyd,'  remarked  Edmund, 
as  he  ushered  the  new  visitor  into  the  dining-room.  And 
so  the  five  sat  down  to  luncheon,  the  self-possession  of 
each  being  now  fully  established. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

•Have  you  yet  seen  Hatterley  Church,  Mr  Thomas?' 
asked  Miss  Carleton,  during  luncheon. 

*  I  have  seen  it  twice.' 

'  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ? ' 

'  Its  beauty  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  can  hardly 
yet  render  an  accurate  account  of  it,'  replied  Cynhaiarn. 
'But  can  you  guess  what  was  suggested  to  my  mind 
when,  after  going  through  it  and  learning  the  purpose  of 
every  part,  I  gave,  on  coming  away,  another  glance  at  its 
^erior?' 
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•I  cannot  guess,'  was  the  answer. 

'Well,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  *  it  seemed  to  me  to  embody 
not  merely  the  idea  of  aspiration,  but  of  a  victorious 
struggle  upwards  from  the  low  Lady  Chapel,  founded 
on  the  idea  of  Mary  worship,  to  the  chancel,  the  creation 
of  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism ;  then  on  and  up 
to  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  people  assemble, 
bringing  with  them  their  joys,  their  hopes,  their  passions, 
their  penitence,  their  trouble  and  their  anguish,  and  lift 
up  their  voices  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  get  absolution, 
and  make  vows  of  amendment,  and  set  their  feet  towards 
a  better  life ;  and  so  up  at  last  to  the  great  tower,  with 
its  base  firm  fixed  in  the  yard  of  the  dead,  but  lifting 
itself  above,  and  pointing  its  tall  spire  heavenwards, 
while  its  ten  tongues,  the  bells,  ring  out  over  town  and 
country  a  strenuous  strain,  in  which  the  jangled  and 
discordant  voices  of  the  people  are  made  into  music, 
and  earth  is  translated  to  heaven,  and  heaven  to  earth. 
This  is  the  true  order  and  succession  of  it  as  set 
forth  in  the  varying  heights  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
building  when  seen  from  without.  But  within,  this  order 
is  reversed.  You  go  up,  inside  the  church,  from  the 
bell  tower  floor,  by  a  step  to  the  floor  of  the  nave,  by  two 
steps  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel,  by  three  steps  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  consecrated  to  Mariolatry.  It  seems  a 
going  up  to  the  more  august,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  going 
down  to  the  least  worthy.' 

•Well,  uncle,'  was  Oliver's  comment,  *I  believe  no 
one  but  yourself  would  have  conceived  such  an  idea, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr  Wynton  would  say 
to  it.' 

*I  daresay,'  replied  Cynhaiam,  'he  would  think  it 
was  an  idea  natural  to  one  of  Puritan  birth,  training  and 
tendencies ;  but  I  received  other  impressions  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  would  be  more  in  sympathy.  First  of  all, 
the  beauty  of  the  building  strangely  afiected  me,  and  I 
felt  more  than  ever  that  b^iuty  is  a  help  to  worship.  We 
Puritans,  in  our  protest  against  all  shams,  and  in  our  re- 
turn to  realities,  have  gone  further  than  we  ought,  not  in 
enduring  ugliness  for  the  truth's  sake,  but  often  in  actually 
preftrring  it.  Beauty  is  not  the  main  thing,  but  it  may 
make  the  main  thing  more  winsome,  and,  therefore,  more 
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easy  of  achievement.  So,  a  man  may  love  his  children 
dearly  though  they  be  uncomely,  but  if  they  be  not  so, 
but  fashioned  in  some  of  Nature's  fairest  forms,  and  at- 
tuned to  her  music,  are  not  other  strings  struck  in  the 
father's  heart,  and  is  it  not  salutary  for  him  to  have  those 
strings  struck  ?  However,  there  is  something  else  I  was 
going  to  say.  While  I  was  in  the  church  I  seemed  to 
Uve  among  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  get  a 
hint  of  their  actual  feelings,  and  even  to  sympathise  with 
them.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  every  real  religion  in 
the  past,  however  false  in  some  of  its  aspects,  must  have 
had  a  kernel  of  good  in  it,  or  how  could  it  have  existed 
at  all  ?  Perhaps  it  shadowed  forth  and  embodied  some 
ideal  that  we  ourselves  have  neglected.  I  spoke  dis- 
paragingly a  few  minutes  ago  of  Mariolatry,  sacerdotalism 
and  sacramentalism,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in  doing  so  I 
was  not  actuated,  half  consciously,  by  an  impulse  to  be 
on  my  guard  lest  my  imagination,  which  had  already 
divined  some  sacred  meaning  even  in  these,  should  carry 
me  further  than  my  reason  in  its  calmer  moods  would 
approve.' 

*  I  must  take  you  after  luncheon,'  said  Mr  Carleton, 
'to  see  Carrhead  Church,  parts  of  which  are  much  older 
than  the  oldest  portions  of  either  Carr  Hall  or  Hatterley 
Church.  But  if  such  feelings  are  stirred  in  you  by  the 
sight  of  an  old  building,  you  would  probably  agree  with 
my  father's  convictions  on  a  matter  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  half  the  incumbents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  used  to  declare  that  an  old  building  should 
be  treated  as  such;  that  only  such  repairs  should  be 
made  in  it  as  were  necessary  to  keep  it  standing,  to  pro* 
tect  it  from  the  weather,  or  to  adapt  it  to  the  real  require- 
ments of  modem  times ;  that  if  any  addition  were  made 
to  it,  that  addition  should  bear  the  plain  marks  of  the 
age  to  which  it  belonged,  and  should  not  be  disguised 
to  appear  as  though  made  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
years  before.' 

'All  these  seem  but  the  maxims  of  common-sense,' 
remarked  Cynhaiam. 

'They  are,  nevertheless,'  continued  Mr  Carleton, 
'  maxims  that  are  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  of  our  parsons.    My  father  used  to  say 
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that  there  had  been  more  gutting  and  destruction  of 
churches  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  than  there 
was  during  the  Civil  Wars.  How  many  lovely  old  build- 
ings have  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  destroyed,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  look  shabby,  and  new  erections  put  up 
in  their  place,  that  were  imagined  to  be  exact  imitations 
of  some  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  church;  or,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  they  have  been  scraped,  tooled,  the 
bloom  of  centuries,  which  made  them  so  charming,  re- 
moved, monuments  taken  down,  graves  rifled,  and  the 
buildings  robbed  of  all,  or  almost  all,  historical  and 
poetical  value.  Peculiar  features,  special  to  each  church, 
have  been  the  objects  of  the  particular  hatred  of  the 
restorer,  whose  main  idea  seems  to  be  to  render  his 
church  as  commonplace  as  possible.  The  characteristic 
Jacobean  and  Carolean  pulpits,  pews  and  communion 
tables,  often  very  beautiful,  have  nearly  all  disappeared. 
It  was  once  thought  that  western  galleries,  although  in 
many  cases  contemporaneous  with  the  churches  in  which 
they  stood,  were  *'  unmediseval  and  non-Catholic,"  and  so 
were  pulled  down ;  but  now  this  doctrine  is  found  to  be 
a  mistaken  one,  and,  as  these  galleries  were  very  con- 
venient, I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  ugly  boxes 
set  up  in  place  of  their  lovely  and  consecrated  prede- 
cessors. The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  restoration 
movement  set  in  at  a  time  when  mediaeval  buildings  were 
very  litde  understood,  so  that  the  most  extraordinary 
architectural  abortions  were  then  produced;  and  now 
there  is  another  movement  to  correct  the  anachronisms 
of  the  destroyers  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  course  of 
which  further  destruction  of  good  old  work  will  doubt- 
less take  place.  However,  this  "  Gothic  "  mania  is  better 
than  the  "classical"  mania  which  preceded  it.  No  one 
delighted  more  than  my  father  did  in  the  remains  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  or  thought  of  them  more  rever- 
ently, and  he  was  always  fighting  to  preserve  them ;  but  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  they  should  not  be  slavishly 
imitated,  but  rather  seriously  studied,  so  as  to  catch  the 
spirit  and  method  of  work  of  those  who  first  set  them  up, 
to  the  end  that  thus  the  modern  architect,  imbued  with 
that  spirit,  and  acquainted  with  that  method,  should  be 
fitted  to  design  and  erect  the  wholly  diflerent  buildings 
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which  the  needs  of  the  present  day  ask,  making  them  at 
once  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  beautiful  after  a  new 
fashion.  Architecture,  to  be  good,  must  be  living,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  old,  but  capable  of  putting  forth  new 
developments  as  new  wants  appear.' 

*  But,  Mr  Carleton,'  urged  Cynhaiarn,  *  the  clergymen, 
of  whose  destroying  tendencies  you  have  been  speaking 
with  such  decision,  were  surely  influenced  by  praiseworthy 
motives  ? ' 

*  Doubtless,'  was  the  reply ; '  but  this  will  not  clear  them 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said 
for  the  Puritans,  who  knocked  oflF  the  heads  of  images 
and  destroyed  shrines,  which  were  really  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship  however  much  this  statement  be  denied ; 
for  the  Puritans  did  not  destroy  out  of  mere  whim,  but 
out  of  a  real  reverence  for  God,  and  yet  we  condemn 
them  for  the  blind  havoc  they  made,  and  we  are  right  in 
doing  so.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  that  evil  deeds, 
done  from  good  motives,  cease,  for  that  reason,  to  be  evil.' 

*  Nor  do  I,'  replied  Cynhaiarn ; '  but  if  we  concede  good 
motives  to  the  doers  of  those  deeds  we  clear  them  from 
evil  intent,  and  so  are  enabled  to  regard  them  still  as 
honest  men,  and  not  as  "monsters  of  iniquity." ' 

*  I  accept  your  correction,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Edmund, 
*  although  I  in  no  way  meant  to  imply  that "  the  restorers," 
so-called,  of  whom  I  spoke,  were  "  monsters  of  iniquity," 
but  only  as  men  who  did  wrong  out  of  conceit  and  igno- 
rance, which  is  the  charge  against  the  Puritans  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  However,  let  us  now 
walk  over  to  Carrhead,  where  you  will  see  an  unrestored 
church,  in  which  is  the  work  of  almost  every  century 
since  the  eleventh,  and  which  is  yet  neat,  and  clean,  and 
weather-proof,  and  comfortable.' 

*  Well,'  interposed  Oliver,  *  I  must  now  drive  back  as 
rapidly  as  I  can ;  but,  uncle,  you've  been  talking  at  such 
a  rate  that  you've  left,  I  see,  unopened  the  letter  I  brought 
you,  which  was  sent  to  my  house  this  morning.' 

Mr  Thomas  was  not  now  long  in  opening  and  reading  the 
letter,  after  which,  turning  to  his  nephew,  he  said,  *  My 
correspondent  is  no  other  than  Mr  Bouncer.  He  tells 
me  that  he  must  be  from  home  to-morrow ;  that  he  has 
secured  a  preacher  for  the  Staithe  Meeting  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and,  with  a  courteousness  of  phrase  which  I  should 
hardly  have  expected  from  him,  asks  me  to  preach  for 
him  there  at  night/ 

*0h,  well/  laughed  Oliver,  *he  can  be  courteous 
enough  when  his  interests  require  him  to  be  so.  But 
will  you  say  Yes,  or  JVof* 

•  I  think  I  shall  say  y«,'  replied  Mr  Thomas.  •  But  I 
shall  go  to  church  in  the  morning  and  hear  Mr  Wynton 
in  any  case.' 

*  Write  a  note  then,  please,  to  Mr  Bouncer,  and  let  it 
be  short,  for  I  must  be  off  at  once,  and  it  ought  to  be 
delivered  soon,'  said  Oliver. 

So  the  note  was  written,  and  Mr  Lloyd  hurried  away 
with  it 


CHAPTER  XV 

After  luncheon  Edmund  led  Mr  Thomas  and  his 
daughter  out  through  the  garden  into  the  Carr  meadow, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  church  tower  was  alternately 
hidden  and  revealed,  as  the  boughs  of  the  horse  chest- 
nuts, now  in  full  blow,  that  girded  its  garth  swayed  this 
way  and  that.  The  tower  was  one  of  those  strange 
erections  that  are  so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  older 
churches  of  Norfolk,  round  as  to  its  form,  and  looking 
almost  as  though  it  had  been  cast  in  a  mould.  When 
Cynhaiam  entered  the  building  he  perceived  that  this 
tower  opened  out  into  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  rude 
round  arch.  The  nave  was  early  English,  of  an  extremely 
dehcate  character,  while  the  east  end  of  its  south  aisle, 
which  was  screened  off,  had  been  in  great  part  recon- 
structed, in  the  perpendicular  period,  to  form  a  chapel. 
It  was,  in  fact,  attached  to  Carr  Hall,  and  full  of 
memorials  of  Cairletons  deceased.  It  had  an  altar  and 
water  stoup,  and  still  showed,  on  the  walls  and  screen 
work,  the  patches  of  colour  with  which  it  had  once  been 
adorned.  The  chancel  was  of  fourteenth  century  date, 
and  was  entered  from  the  nave  through  a  lovely,  carved, 
figured  screen,  with  a  rood  loft  above,  and  stairs  leading 
up  to  it  through  the  substance  of  one  of  the  chancel 
piers.    On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  the  remains 
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of  the  arch  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre ;  on  tlxe  south  side 
sedilia,  aumbries  and  the  usual  furniture. 

The  old  minister  walked  round  and  round  the  sacred 
building,  as  though  in  a  trance,  nor  could  Edmund  elicit 
from  him  any  opinion  as  to  what  he  had  seen  until  they 
had  all  passed  into  the  churchyard,  when,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  he  said,  *  The  very  nerves  of  my  body,  to 
say  nothing  of  deeper  chords  of  feeling,  are  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  buildings  such  as  these,  full  of  consecrated 
associations,  echoing  with  the  memories  of  past  centuries, 
and  not  inapt  for  the  worship  of  to-day.  Whose  fault  is 
it  that  the  house  of  prayer  allotted  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  every  parish  is  not  one  which  all  the  parish- 
ioners, once  a  Sunday  at  least,  can  use  ?  Has  the  Estab- 
lished Church  been  too  much  concerned  with  mere  forms, 
or  have  we  Nonconformists  been  too  regardful  of  what 
are,  after  all,  but  half  truths  ? ' 

They  now  passed  out  of  the  churchyard  gate  to  the 
road  which  crossed  the  village  green.  Around  this  green 
were  grouped  the  cottages  and  houses  which  formed  the 
village  of  Carrhead.  Except  when  built  in  pairs,  each 
cottage  was  different  in  plan  and  arrangement  from 
every  other.  Some  were  thatched,  their  whitewashed 
walls  gleaming  in  the  sunshine;  others  were  built  of 
pebble  and  roofed  with  red  tiles.  All  were  charming,  for 
they  were  alike  in  this — that  each  had  its  plot  of  garden 
attached,  and  was  gay  in  porch  or  gable  with  roses, 
honeysuckle  and  climbing  flowers.  Not  one  of  them, 
moreover,  had  less  than  two  bedrooms,  most  had  three. 
Four  or  five  substantial  farmh6uses,  at  different  points  of 
the  green,  revealed  a  larger  scale  of  comfort,  and  aspired 
to  a  higher  standard  of  beauty.  The  only  positively  ugly 
building  was  the  Rectory,  which  thrust  itself  forward — 
big,  staring,  barrack-like.  *The  work  of  the  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commissioners  and  of  the  rector,'  exclaimed  Mr 
Carleton.  '  The  old  Rectory  was  good  enough,  capacious 
enough,  undoubtedly  picturesque,  and  kept  out  wind  and 
rain.  But  it  was  said  "  not  to  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  a 
modem  residence  for  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,"  and 
a  decree  went  out  against  it.  Four  thousand  pounds  were 
spent,  and  here  is  its  substitute.' 

'  Perhaps  the  erection  will  look  less  inharmonious  in 
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tiine»'  remarked  Cynbaiam.  '  Only  give  Nature  time  and 
she  will  subdue  the  starkest  of  man's  work,  and  hide,  or 
half-hide,  the  most  obtrusive  and  hideous  thing  that  appears 
OD  her  face.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  so^'  answered  Edmund.  '  Meanwhile  let 
me  congmtulate  you,  sir,  on  the  felicity  of  your  phrase, 
which  denied  to  the  Rectory  any  other  name  than  that  of 

And  so  the  three  turned  their  backs  on  the  village, 
and  made  their  way,  through  a  deep,  umbrageous  lane,  to 
Carr  Hall,  whence,  after  rdreshments  and  much  pleasant 
talk,  they  were  driven  back  to  Hatterley  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening. 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  tell  in  detail  how  on  Sunday 
morning  Mr  Thomas  went  to  church,  and  how  delighted 
he  was  with  Mr  Wynton's  sermon,  nor  how  he  himself 
preached  the  same  evening  at  the  Staithe  Meeting, 
making  those  who  still  clave  to  the  old  place  recall  the 
memory  of  Dr  Walpole,  Mr  Bouncer's  predecessor,  under 
whom  the  chapel  had  been  the  chief  centre,  not  merely 
of  religious  and  moral  influence,  but  of  literary  culture, 
in  the  town.  I  pass  over  those  and  other  particulars, 
but  the  details  which  I  have  given  were  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  forces  which  at  this  period  of 
her  life  moulded  Myfanwy's  mind,  making  her  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  her  own  age  and  sex  at  Trefechan. 
She  was,  as  a  girl,  mainly  affected  by  her  father,  and  of 
the  contagious  charm  of  Cynhaiarn's  character  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak  more. 
But  M3rfanwy  was  now  to  come  under  another  set  of 
influences — influences  which  could  not  but  set  their  in- 
effaceable stamp  upon  her,  and  determine,  not  merely  the 
course,  but  the  several  currents  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Alas,  the  morning  came  when  Mr  Thomas  had  to  return, 
leaving  Myfanwy  behind,  under  the  care  of  friends,  it 
is  true,  but  still  alone  in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  never 
been  aJone  before. 
Now  came  a  time  when  Myfanwy  was  moulded,  not 
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SO  much  by  her  father,  or  by  the  influences  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed  in  the  little  town  in  which  she  had 
been  bred,  as  by  the  new  circumstances  under  which,  at 
Hatterley,  and  among  persons  little  or  not  at  all  known 
to  her,  she  was  surrounded.  Miss  Hacon  directed  her 
studies,  opened  up  to  her  avenues  of  thought  hitherto 
untrodden,  communicated  knowledge  till  now  unsus- 
pected, trained  and  instructed  her,  introduced  her  to 
that  vast  mass  of  English  literature,  so  wonderful  for 
its  compass,  variety  and  wealth  of  expression,  which  was 
as  fascinating  as  it  was  fresh  and  unfamiliar  to  her.  But 
Edmund's  sister  took  the  little  Welsh  maiden  to  her 
heart,  and  in  doing  so  all  unconsciously  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  her  that  innate  refinement  of  manner 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  she  already  possessed,  but 
which  needed,  for  its  full  development,  the  favourable 
conditions  which  Myfanwy  happily  found  in  the  almost 
sisterly  relation  which  was  soon  established  between  her- 
self and  Miss  Carleton,  and  in  the  other  conditions 
which  were  involved  in  that  relation. 

Indeed,  she  could  not,  at  this  time  of  her  life,  have 
had  a  better,  a  more  useful  friend.  Miss  Carleton  was 
essentially  a  lady,  although  those  who  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  her  were  almost  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
her  unfeminine.  She  was  shrewd,  gifted,  cultivated  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  society 
which  she  sometimes  affected  to  despise.  Her  capacity 
for  affection  also,  which  soon  made  itself  manifest  to 
those  whom  she  admitted  to  intimacy  with  her,  was 
regulated  by  a  never  failing  common-sense,  an  evenness 
of  demeanour  which  her  brother  could  not  always 
command. 

The  after-given  letter  will  explain,  more  clearly  than  I 
can,  how  Myfanwy*s  time  was  spent  at  Hatterley,  and 
how  happily  busy  she  was  there.  The  letter  was  written, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part  in  Welsh,  so  that  I  shall 
have  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  monoglot 
reader,  and  in  doing  so,  make  it,  I  am  afraid,  a  tnfle 
more  *  grown  up'  than  it  really  was,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Myfanwy  was  no  ordinary  girl,  and 
both  in  respect  of  the  tone  of  her  mind  and  the  manner 
of  her  speech  was  marvellously,  even  amusingly,  beyond 
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ber  years.  Besides,  she  had  now  been  at  school  in 
Norfolk  for  fourteen  months,  and  natures  like  Myfanwy's, 
under  suitable  conditions,  rapidly  ripen. 

•Spittal  Housb,  Hattbklby, 
*  Thursday t  August  II,  l88l. 

'  My  dear  Father, — As,  somehow,  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
disposed  for  work  this  afternoon,  I  will  begin  my  weekly 
letter  to  you  now  instead  of  on  the  accustomed  day. 

•On  Wednesday  last,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wynton  and  Mr 
and  Miss  Carleton  arranged  for  an  excursion  to  a  place 
called  "  Grimswick."  I  was  asked  to  join  the  party,  and 
since  we  always  have  a  half  holiday  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons, I  was  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 

*  We  set  off  immediately  after  diimer  in  Mr  Wynton's 
waggonette,  crossing,  first  of  all,  Hatterley  Breck,  along 
about  a  mile  of  wild,  rough  road.  Do  you  know  what 
a  "  breck  "  is  ?  It  is  a  flat  moor  on  which  brake  for  the 
most  part  grows.  And  brake  means  bracken  or  rhedyn^ 
as  we  Welsh  call  it,  such  as  is  cut  on  the  Gwastad  above 
Trefechan.  Then  we  passed  several  fir  plantations,  and 
so,  surmounting  a  low  hill,  entered  a  more  fertile  region 
— a  region  of  substantial  farmhouses,  of  rich  hedgerows 
lined  with  trees,  of  green  pastures,  and  (oh,  wonderful 
sight !)  of  meadows  blue  with  the  flower  of  chicory.  And 
now  the  road  became  deeper,  and  the  trees  on  the  tall 
banks  by  the  side  of  it  met  overhead,  and  the  fields  were 
hidden  from  view,  until  at  last,  ahead  of  us,  the  gleam  of 
water  was  seen,  and  we  suddenly  pulled  up  at  a  riverside 
inn,  strangely  called  "The  Case  is  Altered."  It  appears 
that  this  inn  had  formerly  been  very  badly  conducted, 
so  that  the  holder's  licence  was  cancelled,  and  the 
new  tenant  changed  the  sign  of  the  house  from  The 
Green  Dragon  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known,  set 
his  face  against  all  encouragement  of  drunkenness,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  cater  especially  for  the  wants  of 
excursionists.  On  Thursday,  when  nearly  all  the  shops 
in  Hatterley  are  closed  after  one  o'clock,  "  The  Case  is 
Altered"  is,  I  was  told,  thronged  with  visitors;  but 
Wednesday  is  market  day,  so  that  we  had  the  place  all 
to  ourselves.  There  is  a  pleasant  arbour  on  the  river- 
bank,  within  the  garden  of  the  inn,  and  here  we  had 
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tea.  The  Ouse  is  very  different  from  the  Rhedwy.  It 
does  not  brawl,  or  rush,  or  sing  aloud  for  joy,  but  swings 
along  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  with  hardly  a 
ripple  on  its  surface,  and  the  only  sound  it  makes  is  due 
to  the  rustle  of  its  water  lapping  among  the  sedges  of  its 
shore. 

*  Presently,  Mr  Wynton  said  that  the  sight  of  a  stream 
flowing  on  and  on  awoke  always  solemn  thoughts  within 
him,  and  then  he  quoted  a  passage  from  your  book,  to 
the  effect  that  a  river  varies  in  its  aspect  and  in  its  charm 
every  hour,  and  so  is  ever  fresh  and  new ;  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world ;  that  it  ought 
to  be  accounted  a  sin  to  soil  its  purity,  to  distemper  its 
loveliness,  or  mar  its  mystery ;  and  that  to  the  hearing 
ear  and  discerning  mind  no  preacher  discourses  half  so 
eloquently,  or  conveys  lessons  so  fitted  to  soothe  and  to 
inspire.  Whereupon,  your  name  being  thus  brought  up, 
Mr  Carleton  remarked  that  few  men  whom  he  had  met 
were  so  gifted  with  "  the  affluence  of  conversation  "  as 
yourself. 

*  Then  Mr  Wynton  went  on  talking.  "  This  quiet  and 
restful  retreat,"  said  he,  "  must  have  been,  about  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  haunt  of  a  fierce  Norse  rover,  who 
carried  fire  and  sword  over  all  the  country  round,  and 
streaked  its  face  with  blood.  We  even  know  his  name. 
It  was  Grim ;  and  grim,  we  may  be  sure,  was  his  work. 
Yet  Grim  himself,  or  his  children,  must  have  been  won 
over  to  Christianity  and  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  He 
must  also  have  been  Anglicised,  for  the  village  church 
which  we  see  standing  on  the  knoll,  above  the  little 
cluster  of  cottages  yonder,  and  which  was  probably  first 
raised  soon  after  Grim*s  time,  is  dedicated  to  St  Edmund, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  contains  to  this  day  bits 
of  tenth  century  work,  together  with  portions  of  every 
century  succeeding  down  to  the  present  one.  The  white 
Christ  is  stronger  than  the  war-stained  Odin,  stronger 
than  cruelty,  stronger  than  despots  and  their  despotism, 
stronger  than  darkness  and  ignorance,  stronger  than  the 
polished  barbarians  that  have  sat,  one  after  another,  so 
long  in  the  seat  of  the  'Siomzn  pontifexJ** 

*  When  Mr  Carleton  asked  the  vicar  whether  he  had 
not  spoken  too  absolutely  in  calling  the  Popes  of  Rome 
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*'  polished  barbarians,"  he  replied  that  he  thought  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considered  the  judgment  implied 
in  the  phrase  criticised  to  be  exactly  true,  and  deeply 
accurate,  and  that  he  could  fully  justify  that  judgment 
if  called  upon  to  do  so.  "  Not,"  added  he,  "  that  we 
have  no  relics  of  barbarism  among  ourselves,  but  such 
of  us  as  see  the  proper  proportion  and  true  worth  of 
things,  do  not  make  those  relics  the  salt  of  our  life,  but 
rather  hope  for  the  time  when  they  will  cease  to  have 
their  present  significance,  and  so  be  transformed  to  higher 
uses,  or  quietly  buried  out  of  sight'' 

• "  It  will  be  a  long  while,  I  fear,"  said  Mr  Carleton, 
"before  that  hope  is  likely  to  be  realised.  Unless  I 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  are  now  in  for  a  reflux 
of  obscurantism,  a  backwash  of  the  barbarism  you  dread." 

' ''  The  bigger  the  backwash  of  barbarism,"  replied  Mr 
Wynton,  **  the  more  overwhelming  will  be  the  pent-up 
waters  of  civilisation  when  they  are  once  set  loose.  By 
civilisation  I,  of  course,  mean  all  that  makes  for  man's 
moral  good  and  social  wellbeing,  first  of  all ;  and  next, 
all  that  makes  for  his  intellectual  development.  Let  us 
only  be  true  and  faithful,  and  time  and  tide  and  the  in* 
evitable  course  of  secular  affairs  will  co-operate  with  us 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  race.  The  clock  of  the  ages 
cannot  for  long  be  set  back." 

'  "You  are  as  much  of  an  optimist  as  ever,  sir,  I  see," 
laughed  Mr  Carleton. 

• «  Yes,"  answered  Mr  Wynton.  "  Why  not  ?  All  re- 
formers are  optimists,  just  as  those  only,  in  general, 
are  pessimists  who  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
common  weal." 

'  I  have  tried  to  report  as  much  of  the  conversation  as 
I  remember,  because  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  what  was  said. 

'We  drove  home  in  the  evening  by  another  route, 
across  a  bit  of  reclaimed  fenland,  uninteresting  enough ; 
but  our  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  western  dcy,  where 
clouds  of  scarlet,  and  orange,  and  gold,  and  purple  were 
floating  in  a  sea  of  that  dim  green  which,  to  me,  is  so 
mystic  and  awe-inspiring,  and  suggests  always  to  my 
imagination  the  idea  of  endless  space.  I  said  something 
like  this,  whereupon  Mr  Wynton  replied,  "  Yes,  I  always 
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fancy  the  vestures  of  heaven  are  tinctured  with  that 
hue." 

*  Saturday,  August  i^th. — You  ask  me  as  to  my  studies 
and  my  position  in  the  school.  Well,  in  Latin  I  am  nearly 
always  at  the  top  of  the  class ;  in  German,  as  in  French, 
there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  between  Annie  Sparrow  and 
myself,  and  I  think  we  are  about  equally  matched ;  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  astronomy,  Lizzie  Podmore  is 
nearly  always  first.  Miss  Hacon  says  that  '^  Lizzie  has  a 
mathematical  mind ; "  but  in  what  is  called  "  the  study  of 
English  language  and  literature,"  in  which  I  am  much 
interested,  I  believe  I  am  making  good  progress,  though 
my  "English  composition"  is  still  pronounced  "stiff." 
However,  Miss  Hacon  encouraged  me  the  other  day  by 
saying,  "  Be  careful  and  patient,  my  dear,  and  look  well 
after  your  conjunctions,  and  you  will  in  time  have  a 
distinct  style  of  your  own."  Botany  I  have  only  begun 
to  learn  this  quarter,  and  find  myself  very  dull  and  stupid 
in  acquiring  even  the  little  knowledge  of  it  that  is  de- 
manded. Some  of  the  girls  are  very  clever  in  "  recognis- 
ing plants  and  flowers "  which  they  have  never  before 
seen.  This  must  be  a  delightful  accomplishment,  fitted  to 
make  pleasant  walks  still  more  pleasant.  History  is,  as 
taught  here,  a  very  fascinating  study,  and  so  what  the 
imagination  takes  hold  of  the  memory  readily  retains.  I 
have  now  only  left  music  and  singing  unmentioned,  but 
I  think  you  may  trust  a  Welsh  girl  not  to  neglect  subjects 
such  as  these.  I  find  the  people  in  Norfolk,  for  the 
most  part,  very  unmusical.  Even  Miss  Carleton,  whose 
performances  on  the  piano  are  absolutely  correct  and  in 
good  taste,  seems  to  lack  in  this  respect  an  essential 
something  which  I  cannot  but  miss.  Still,  there  are  a  few 
gifted  ones  even  in  Hatterley,  who  are,  in  everything  re- 
lating to  musical  cultivation,  as  full  of  rapture,  excitement 
and  frenzy  as  any  I  know  at  home. 

'  Cousin  Oliver  will  not  allow  me  to  spend  more  than 
an  hour  in  work  at  night  He  tells  me  to  make  the  most 
of  my  opportunities  in  school,  and  to  treat  as  leisure  the 
time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  But  I  generally  manage 
during  the  four  or  five  months  of  summer  to  do  some 
preparatory  work  before  breakfast,  and  I  have  also  those 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  which  happen  to  be 
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weL  And  Oliver  permits  me  to  read  for  pleasure^  sc 
that  by  giving  a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  word 
"  pleasure  "  I  contrive  to  read  a  great  deal.  However, 
my  cousin  often  takes  me  out  for  a  drive  vrith  him,  or 
compels  me  to  go  out  walking.  A  favourite  stroll  of 
mine  is  along  the  river  bank,  up  stream,  as  far  as  a 
farm  called  The  Seven  Willows;  then  I  turn  across  a 
moor,  until  I  come  to  a  lake  known  as  Rattlesmere.  A 
fallen  tree  on  the  bank  of  this  mere  forms  a  seat  for  me, 
and,  while  I  watch  the  dab  chicks  swimming  in  and  out 
among  the  rushes  (cars/rwyn\  and  diving  in  the  open 
water,  or  see  sometimes  a  solitary  heron,  the  harsh  and 
yet  plaintive  cries  of  innumerable  lapwings  (cornckmglod) 
fill  die  air  with  sounds.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  how 
wild,  weird,  unfrequented  the  place  is,  and  yet  it  lies 
within  two  miles  of  Hatterley  market-place. 

*  Miss  Carleton  continues  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  often  go  up  to  Carr  Hall,  and  enjoy  my  visits  to  that 
place  very  much.  My  friend  sometimes  questions  me 
about  my  studies,  and  I  mention  difficulties  which  now 
and  again  crop  up  in  connection  with  them  for  her  to 
solve.  But  although  I  am  very  happy  here  I  never 
forget  Trefechan  or  Gorphwysfa,  and  I  often  think  of 
mother  and  you  and  Llew,  and  try  to  picture  myself  at 
home  once  more. — Believe  me  to  be.  Your  affectionate 
daughter,  Myfanwy  Thomas.' 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Although  Myfanwy  disliked  Mr  Bouncer,  she  com- 
pelled herself,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  of  loyalty  to 
her  father,  to  listen  to  him  once  a  Simday  at  least,  but 
she  could  not  refrain,  now  and  again,  from  going  to  hear 
Mr  Wynton  at  the  parish  church,  nor  did  she  often 
return  thence  with  her  pitcher  empty.  And  this  con- 
stancy to  her  conception  of  what  was  right  was  at  last 
rewarded,  for  after  about  sixteen  months  of  her  settle- 
ment at  Hatterley,  Mr  Bouncer  suddenly  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  of  those  ministers  who  allowed  their 
names  to  be  submitted  to  the  congregation,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Radley,  B.A.,  was  ultimately  chosen — a  man  of 
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about  forty,  large  and  expansive,  in  whom  real  devotion 
was  united  with  considerable  culture,  a  striking  capacity 
for  expression,  and  an  almost  rollicking  good  humour ; 
and  when  I  last  heard  from  Hatterley  he  was  still  there, 
and  the  chapel  once  more  full,  the  minister  having 
attracted  many  who,  as  to  established  opinions  and 
customs,  were  in  a  state  either  of  revolt  or  indifference. 

Mr  Radley  had  but  just  entered  upon  his  pastorate  in 
the  November  of  1881,  when  Myfanwy  received  one  day 
a  letter  from  her  father,  so  full  of  references  to  the  poor 
state  of  his  health,  and  to  his  increasing  weakness,  that 
she  became  alarmed,  and  the  next  morning  set  off  by 
rail,  all  alone,  to  Trefechan,  Oliver  promising  to  follow, 
if  she  telegraphed  to  him  that  his  advice  or  presence 
should  appear  to  be  at  all  desirable.  But  when  Myfanwy 
reached  Gorphwysfa  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening,  Mr 
Thomas  had  just  started  for  Capel  y  Bont  to  conduct 
the  Wednesday  evening  service.  The  truth  was,  he  had 
overtaxed  his  strength  in  attending  the  various  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at 
Uanddeuno,  in  speaking  and  preaching  there  several 
times,  and  had  suffered  in  consequence.  But  he  had 
since  kept  himself  very  quiet,  had  rallied  wonderfully, 
and  felt  himself  now  able  to  perform  his  accustomed 
duties.  Myfanwy  stopped  a  week  in  Trefechan,  so  as  to 
satisfy  herself  that  her  alarm  was  without  foundation, 
and  that  her  father  showed  no  signs  of  relapse,  and  then 
returned  to  Hatterley  to  her  work.  But  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  came  round,  and  she  still  had  good 
news  from  home,  and  when  she  considered  further  how 
recently  she  had  been  down  in  Trefechan,  and  how  ex- 
pensive, and,  at  the  season  of  the  year,  how  cold  and 
miserable  would  another  journey  thither  be,  she  felt 
disposed  to  accept  Miss  Carleton's  invitation  to  spend 
her  holidays  at  Carr  Hall.  As  both  father  and  mother 
approved  of  the  plan,  the  invitation  was  finally  accepted, 
and  this  is  how  it  fell  out  that  during  the  Christmas  of 
i88i,  of  which  so  much  will  hereafter  be  said,  Myfanwy 
was  away  from  home. 

And  now  May  1882  was  well  advanced,  and  Myfanwy 
was  half  through  the  second  quarter  of  the  year — the  last 
quarter  that,  according  to  arrangement,  she  was  to  spend 
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at  school — ^when  one  morning  she  received  a  telegram 
from  Llewelyn  to  the  effect  that  her  father  was  seriously 
ilL  Oliver  offered  to  accompany  her  home  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  an  offer  which  she  gladly  accepted.  But  when, 
after  their  long,  weary  and  anxious  journey,  the  two 
reached  their  destination,  the  old  minister  was  un- 
conscious, and  his  spirit  fast  passing  away.  Myfanwy 
threw  off  her  bonnet,  stepped  to  the  bedside,  and  gently 
kissed  her  father's  brow.  Cynhaiam  opened  his  eyes, 
smiled,  murmured,  *  Yr  awrhon,  Arglwydd,  y  goUyngi  dy 
was  mewn  tangnefedd,'^  and  was  then  for  ever  silent 

All  were  present  in  the  bedroom  when  the  good  old 
man  died  Even  Cadi'r  Beudy  was  there,  and  as  she  came 
downstairs  with  Mr  Lloyd,  leaving  mother,  daughter  and 
son  alone  with  their  grief,  she  said,  '  Ah,  Mr  Oliver  kicA,* 
I  knew  Mr  Thomas,  druan?  would  not  live  long ;  yes, 
sure,  for  this  morning,  as  I  was  getting  out  of  bed,  a  diryn 
y  to^  what  you  call  it,  a  sparrow,  came  tumbling  down 
the  shimthey,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  a  deryny  carpk^^  and 
a  sign  that  Mr  Thomas  would  die  this  day.' 

*  But,  Cadi,'  retorted  Mr  Lloyd,  *  if  the  sparrow  tumbled 
down  your  own  chimney,  would  it  not  show  that  it  was 
you,  not  Mr  Thomas,  who  was  going  to  die  ? ' 

'No,  indeed,'  replied  Cadi,  ^adar  y  corph^  take  no 
notice  of  a  ken  ^scythan^  like  me.  Pwy  ydw  i,  i'm 
damnio  neu  i'm  cadw?'^ 

Oliver  Lloyd  remained  in  Trefechan  until  the  day 
after  his  uhcle's  funeral,  and  then  returned  to  Hatterley, 
but  Myfanwy  did  not  go  back  with  him.  Her  school 
days  were  now  over,  and  she  settled  down,  with  an 
enlarged  mind,  a  more  cultivated  intelligence,  a  wider 
experience  (into  which,  alas,  sorrow  had  entered),  and 
with  a  more  perfect  self-control,  to  master  the  details  of 

^  That  is,  Nov/^  O  Lord,  let  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace  I 
^  *  Bach,'  an  epithet  of  ftuniliarity  or  endearment,  which  has  no 
precise  equivalent  in  English. 

•  •  Dnian,'  that  is,  Poor  fellow, 

4*Aderynycorph' — A  corpse-bird  Plural — '  Adar  y  corph.'  The 
appearance  of  a  bird  fluttering  about  a  room  is  still  regarded,  in 
many  parts  of  Wales,  as  a  sign  of  death. 

* '  Hen  ysgythan,'  strictly  old  pigeon,  but  used  figuratively  to 
mean  a  worthless  old  person. 

^Thatis,  Who  am  J  to  be  damned  or  saved? 
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household  management,  to  wait  upon  her  mother  and 
brother,  and  to  try  to  live  the  life  whose  ideal  had 
gradually  built  itself  up  in  her  mind,  an  ideal  conditioned 
by  somewhat  unattractive  surroundings,  it  may  be  said, 
but  one  in  whose  light  those  surroundings  were  trans- 
figured, treated  as  opportunities  for  the  doing  of  duty, 
as  helps  towards  a  higher  self-development. 

My&nwy's  stay  in  Hatterley  had  been  long  enough  to 
affect  vitally  all  her  after  life,  but  not  long  enough  to 
make  her  mother  tongue  and  earlier  training  at  all 
foreign  to  her,  and  she  assumed  her  place  as  the  effec- 
tive head  of  the  Gorphwysfa  household,  her  place  indis- 
putably the  first  among  the  ladies  of  the  Capel  y  Bont 
congregation,  herself  invested,  in  the  eyes  of  nearly  all 
but  her  own,  with  a  singular  charm,  sweetness  and 
nobility — ^not  indeed  the  most  beautiful  young  woman 
in  Trefechan,  but  certainly  the  most  winsome,  fascinat- 
ing, quick-witted,  and  possessing  a  mind  the  most  fully 
stored  and  best  equipped. 

'  How  wonderfully  Myfanwy  Thomas  has  grown,  and 
how  she  has  developed,'  said  Mrs  Evan  Williams  to  her 
husband  one  evening  ;  'why,  she  is  quite  a  woman.' 

'Yes,'  replied  the  lawyer;  'with  all  her  shyness  and 
gentleness,  what  an  ease  and  grace  in  her  manner, 
and  how  sensibly  and  sincerely  she  speaks !  A  woman, 
yes,  a  woman  true  and  gooc^  and  also  a  lady  to  her 
finger-tips  1  I  hope  our  girls  will  become  intimate  with 
her.' 

CHAPTER    XVIII 

And  now  I  must  go  back  a  bit,  so  that  I  may  introduce 
to  the  reader  of  this  story  the  hero  of  it,  if  a  story  so 
plain  and  uneventful  as  this  can  be  said  to  have  a  hero 
at  all 

Owen  Tanat  was  the  sole  representative  of  an  ancient 
Welsh  family,  descended  from  Einion  Efell,  and  resident 
at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  an  old  mansion  near  Trefechan.  His 
father  had  been  a  solicitor,  more  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  odd  branches  of  learning  outside  his  pro- 
fession than  to  his  profession  itself.  It  was  only  his 
absolute    and  well-known   integrity   that  brought  him 
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clients  at  all,  or  retained  for  him  those  that  he  had 
secured,  so  that  when  he  died  he  left  little  beyond  the 
house  and  estate  of  Tan  y  Garnedd  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  son  and  widow.  Owen  was  then  twelve  years  old. 
But  Mrs  Tanat  was  a  clear-headed  and  practical  woman, 
and  by  taking  in  lodgers  during  the  summer  season,  and 
letting  the  fields  attached  to  the  house,  managed  to  eke 
out  her  scanty  income,  and  maintain  Owen  at  school 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen.  Her  deep- 
seated  and  narrow  judgments  were  watered  by  a  fountain 
of  tenderness,  and  her  affection  was  concentrated  on  her 
only  son,  whose  imfolding  instincts  were  a  source  of  deep 
perplexity  to  her.  He  was  obedient  and  gentle,  and 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardour  into  all  the  move- 
ments open  to  him  at  Capel  y  Bont,  accepting,  without 
hesitation  and  to  the  full,  all  the  distinctive  doctrines 
which  his  mother  held  so  firmly,  and  which  she  impressed 
on  her  boy  the  more  carefully,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
slurred  and  slighted  by  Mr  Thomas  in  his  sermons.  But 
the  lad  had  a  too  eager  mind,  and  was  gifted  with  an 
almost  unlimited  capacity  for  devouring  books  of  every 
kind,  a  capacity  which  half-delighted  and  half-appalled 
Mrs  Tanat,  whose  ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  if 
he  had  restricted  himself  to  those  studies  which  seemed 
to  her  sufficient  for  one  whom  she  had  in  her  inmost 
heart  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  God's  word.  And  he 
occupied  himself  after  he  left  school  in  pursuits  which 
appeared  to  have  no  relation  to  the  career  she  had 
mapped  out  for  him.  He  seemed  to  have  too  many 
interests.  The  careful  reading  of  the  deeds  of  the  Tan  y 
Garnedd  property  begat  in  him  a  taste  for  antiquities,  and 
he  kept  a  note-book  in  which  he  recorded,  under  proper 
headings,  all  that  he  could  learn  concerning  every  spot 
in  and  around  Trefechan  to  which  any  historical  interest 
belonged.  This  led  him  on  to  read  all  the  books  on 
Welsh  history  he  could  find  in  the  library  of  Tan  y 
Garnedd,  including  the  latest  and  best  then  written,  the 
Hanes  Cymru  of  Camhuanawc^  the  margin  of  which  was 
crowded  with  corrections  and  annotations  made  by  his 
father.     His  long  country  rambles  developed  in  him  a 

^  *  Carnhuanawcy'  the  bardic  name  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  Vicar 
of  Cwmdu. 
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taste  for  natural  science,  for  botany,  entomology,  geology 
and  mineralogy,  studies  which  he  pursued  as  far  as  the 
limited  opportunities  at  that  time  open  to  him  per- 
mitted. He  set  himself  also  to  read  some  of  the  English 
poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
although  he  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  in  character  or 
intellect  to  appreciate  them  adequately.  His  own  at- 
tempts to  write  Welsh  engfymon  he  himself  felt  to  be 
lamentable,  his  compositions  not  merely  failing  to  embody 
any  loftiness  of  conception,  but  being  wanting  also  in 
melody  and  perfection  of  form. 

But  soon  a  great  change  came  over  young  Owen. 
Hitherto  he  had  done,  joyously  and  naturally,  what  he  felt 
to  be  right,  and  indulged  in  every  harmless  pleastu-e,  having 
no  doubt  as  to  his  'acceptance  with  God.'  But  now  he 
b^an  to  question  (the  sermon  of  a  half-fledged  student 
from  Brecon  was  the  occasion)  whether  he  had  actually 
undergone  the  change  of  heart  proclaimed  by  the  '  ortho- 
dox '  theology  to  be  necessary.  And  every  night  he  lay 
down,  expecting  to  awake  in  hell ;  and  he  became  fidgety, 
restless,  fitful,  miserable.  Moreover,  in  losing  his  streng^ 
of  mind  he  lost  also  his  strength  to  resist  evil ;  evil  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  conscious ;  evil  to 
which,  driven  thereto  by  pure  desperation,  he  now  some- 
times yielded,  and  was  then  immediately  filled  with  the  , 
deepest  remorse,  the  most  overwhelming  despair.  Mean- 
while, he  felt  himself  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  continuing  to 
be  a  Church  member  without  the  *  assurance  of  salvation ' 
which  such  a  connection,  as  he  supposed,  demanded. 
At  last  he  ventured  to  write  to  Mr  Thomas  and  state  his 
case,  and  ultimately  to  call  upon  him.  But  Owen  had 
been  so  imbued  with  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  faith 
which  he  had  picked  up  from  his  mother,  from  the  tracts 
of  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  from  other  sources,  that  he 
was  absolutely  incapacitated  fortaking  in  the  old  minister's 
sensible  observation  that  a  man's  acceptance  with  God 
did  not  depend  upon  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  or 
even  upon  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  divine  indwelling, 
but  upon  avoiding  evil  thought  and  deed,  and  doing,  i 
not  happily,  at  least  trustfully,  the  work  that  lay  before  hinu 

All  this  lay  counter  to  the  form  of  theology  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  poor  lad,  and  Owen  came  away 
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liom  the  minister's  house  thinking  that  his  case  was  one 
that  stood  apart,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  consult  anyone 
else  about  it  He  was  one  of  the  damned,  and  he  knew 
it.  And  yet,  whence  came  those  foregleams  of  glory  that 
he  had  once  felt  ?  Whence  that  consuming  interest  in 
manifold  pursuits  that  made  his  past  life  seem  now  to 
have  been  so  full  of  true  happiness?  Whence  those 
thrills  of  delight  which  the  vision  of  beautiful  objects, 
of  fair  scenes,  had  formerly  kindled  within  him  ?  Were 
not  all  these  to  be  regarded  as  indications  that  he  had 
capacities  not  meant  to  be  baulked,  that  a*  work,  large 
and  worthy,  was  reserved  for  him  which  he  had  yet  to 
do  ?  Or  were  they  merely  will-o'-the-wisps  {ellyUdanau)^ 
sent  to  vex,  to  tantalize  and  to  entangle  him  ? 

During  this  time  of  Owen's  spiritual  and  mental  up- 
heaval, Mrs  Tanat  suddenly  sickened,  and  after  lingering 
for  three  months,  died.  But  before  she  was  even  taken 
ill,  her  sharp  mother's  eyes  had  detected  the  change  in 
her  son's  behaviour,  and  truly  divining  its  cause,  had 
spoken  gently  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  oftener  and 
more  earnestly  as  the  flood  of  her  life  ebbed  out  But 
these  interviews  were  very  painful,  and  yielded  Owen  no 
help ;  for  Mrs  Tanat,  though  her  inner  life  was  profoundly 
real  and  spiritual,  was  accustomed,  by  reason  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  intellectual  interests,  to  express  herself  in  a 
formal  and  outworn  phraseology,  which  her  son  believed 
to  express  accurately  real  facts  of  the  soul's  life,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  guidance  and  only 
deepened  his  despair. 

It  was  a  misfortune  for  Owen  at  this  time,  when  he 
was  plunged  in  sorrow  by  reason  of  his  mother's  death, 
and  assaUed  by  that  other  storm  of  trouble  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  that  he  had  no  compulsory  routine 
of  daily  labour,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
dull  the  edge  of  his  grief  and  keep  his  mind  from  feeding 
upon  itself.  But  he  had  no  such  routine.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  of  Mrs  Tanat  that  she  had  not  set  him  to  work 
in  some  way.  She  might  easily  have  done  this,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  She  knew  that  the  Tan  y  Gamedd 
house  and  lands,  even  if  let,  would  never  in  themselves 
yield  enough  rent  for  Owen  to  live  upon ;  nor  did  she  at 
all  desire  that  he  should  grow  up  without  any  definite 
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plan  of  life,  without  any  regular  course  of  work  from  the 
fruits  of  which  he  might  expect  a  supplementary,  if  not  a 
sufficient,  income.  But  she  had,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
*  dedicated  him  to  the  Lord/  In  other  words,  she  meant 
to  make  a  minister  of  him,  and  had  hoped  that  by  this 
time  the  way  would  have  been  so  cleared  that  he  might 
enter  immediately  upon  the  specific  preparation  for  his 
appointed  calling.  She  intended  to  send  him  to  one  of 
the  denominational  colleges,  and  considered  that  what- 
ever might  be  spent  upon  him  in  the  meantime  to  fit 
him  for  some  other  pursuit  would  not  only  be  so  much 
money  wasted,  but  might  even  be  regarded  as  an  expendi- 
ture well  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  she  had  in  view 
for  him ;  for  with  all  her  talk  of  Providence,  she  did  not 
suppose  that  Providence  would  fulfil  its  designs  apart 
from  her  helping  hand. 

So  that  here  was  Owen  without  any  *  vocation '  for  the 
ministry,  feeling  himself  absolutely  disqualified  for  it, 
and  wanting  at  the  same  time  the  training  necessary  for 
success  in  any  other  calling.  He  was  not  lazy.  Until  a 
few  months  back,  every  hour  of  every  day  had  been  filled 
with  one  sort  of  occupation  or  another ;  no  day  had  been 
long  enough  to  get  done  all  that  he  wanted  to  do.  And 
now  he  was  so  miserable  and  unhinged  in  mind  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  take  delight  in  nothing,  and  would 
have  desired  to  die  if  he  had  not  feared  what  would 
follow  after  death.  Who  could  tell  how  much  of  what 
was  horrible  in  Ellis  Wynne's  Gweiedigaeih  Uffern^ 
might  prove  to  be  true ;  and  even  though  the  lurid 
imagination  of  *The  Bard  of  Sleep'  had  peopled  the 
world  of  the  unpardoned  dead  with  terrors  which  did 
not  exist  there,  still  the  terrors,  unending,  unchanging, 
of  that  world  beyond  the  grave  must,  in  any  case,  be 
very  real. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
Owen's  mind  one  afternoon  in  July  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  Llwyn  y  Telynor,  a  grove  of  trees  at  the  back  of 
Tan  y  Garnedd  house.  As  he  was  doing  so,  Mr  Evan 
Williams  joined  him. 

1  Gweledigaeth  Uffem'— T^A?  Vision  of  Hell,  the  third  part  of 
* Gwcledigaethau  y  Bardd  C^rrsg'—The  Visums  of  the  Bard  of 
Sleeps  a  notable  Welsh  classic  first  printed  in  1703. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Mr  Evan  Williams  was  a  lawyer  and  estate  agent 
resident  in  Trefechan,  who  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
l^al  business  transacted  in  the  town.  Years  back,  as 
a  young  man,  he  had  articled  himself  to  Mr  Richard 
Tanat,  Owen's  father,  and  having  qualified,  and  married, 
had  been  admitted  to  partnership  with  him.  He  had 
also  been  allowed  to  live  at  Plasdu,  the  house  attached 
to  Mr  Tanat's  office  in  the  High  Street,  Trefechan,  at 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  being  half  the  rent  hitherto 
obtained  for  it.  When  Mr  Tanat  died,  it  was  found 
that  under  his  will  Mr  Williams  was  to  be  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  this  house  and  office  until  the  year 
1884,  at  the  old  yearly  rent  qf  fifteen  pounds,  provided 
that,  if  Owen  decided  to  qualify  as  a  solicitor  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr  WiUiams  was  ultimately  to 
take  him  into  partnership ;  and  that  if,  at  tlie  aforesaid 
age,  Owen  decided  not  to  qualify,  the  house  and  office 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  occupier  of  them,  the  purchase- 
money  being  fixed  at  five  hundred  pounds.  Until  July 
the  seventeenth,  1884,  also,  when  Owen  would  attain  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  Mr  Williams  was  appointed  co-trustee 
with  Mrs  Tanat  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  management 
or  regulation  of  the  Tan  y  Gamedd  property. 

This  was  the  provision  Mr  Tanat  had  made  to  secure 
Owen's  future,  and  it  showed  some  shrewdness  in  him 
to  formulate  such  a  scheme — more  shrewdness  than 
he  generally  displayed  in  affairs  of  business.  But  his 
£Eitherly  concern  for  his  son  had  been  the  whetstone 
which  in  this  case  had  sharpened  his  wits. 

Mrs  Tanat,  on  the  other  hand,  bent  on  carrying  out 
her  own  designs  with  regard  to  Owen,  had  poisoned  his 
mind  against  the  profession  of  the  law,  so  that  he  came 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  dislike  almost  approaching  to 
loathing,  and  was  driven  to  decline  the  opening  which 
the  terms  of  his  father's  will  afforded  him.  And  now  he 
found  himself  shut  out  from  entering  upon  the  career  of 
a  minister,  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward  with 
such  pleasant  anticipation.  He  had  lapsed,  indeed, 
into  such  a  state  of  mental  bewilderment,  of  spiritual 
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atrophy,  of  dumb  despair,  that  no  career  at  all  seemed 
now  possible,  no  emergence  out  of  the  black  and  fateful 
shadow  that  had  fallen  upon  him;  and  if  annihilation 
had  been  possible,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  it. 

This  was  the  mood  in  which  Mr  Evan  Williams  found 
him  when  he  called  at  Tan  y  Gamedd  on  that  July  after- 
noon already  mentioned.  He  had  anxiously  noticed 
Owen's  torpor  and  evident  misery,  and  was  now  deter- 
mined to  come  to  close  quarters  with  him. 

*  Owen,  my  lad,'  he  began,  *  work  is  the  surest  solace 
for  sorrow.  Is  there  no  calling,  trade  or  profession  to 
which  you  feel  yourself  at  all  drawn  ? ' 

*  None  at  all,'  replied  Owen.  *  I  cannot  tliink,  or  read, 
or  work,  or  for  a  single  moment  keep  myself  quiet' 

*  If  you  cannot  keep  quiet,'  said  Mr  Williams,  *  then  you 
must  set  to  work.  And  now  let  me  suggest  a  course 
oi  action  which  is  likely,  in  the  end,  not  indeed  to  bring 
you  back  your  o/d  peace  of  mind,  which  is  gone  for  ever, 
but  to  give  you  a  higher  composure,  a  finer  faith,  a  larger 
mental  and  moral  capacity.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  such  cases.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  felt  pretty 
much,  I  imagine,  as  you've  been  feeling  of  late,  and  I 
came  out  conqueror  at  last.  Now  for  my  counsel.  First 
of  all,  leave  Tan  y  Garnedd,  which  can  only  suggest  un- 
happy reflections.  Don't  sell  it ;  you  will  come  back  to  it 
heres^ter  in  a  happier  mood.  Allow  me  to  try  to  let  it 
for  you ;  it  will  bring  you  in  at  least  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  do  something  similar  to  that  which 
I  did  in  the  time  of  my  own  quiet  grief — I  don't  ask  you 
to  follow  exactly  my  example.  You've  often  told  me  that 
you  don't  care  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  now,  recently, 
that  you  consider  the  career  of  a  minister  to  be  finally 
closed  against  you.  However,  postpone  for  the  present 
all  concern  as  to  what  your  ultimate  scheme  of  life  shall 
be,  and  make  up  your  mind  before  the  day  be  out — for 
this  is  what  I  advise — to  secure  the  B.A.  degree  of  the 
London  University.  Throw  yourself  with  all  the  energy 
at  your  command  into  the  accomplishment  of  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  take  up  all  your  time  for  some  years ;  it 
will  occupy  nearly  all  your  thoughts.  The  books  you 
will  have  to  read  to  attain  this  object  will  tend  to  widen 
the  range  of  your  mind^  to  soften  ^our  sorrow^  and  wh^t* 
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ever  you  take  to  afterwards,  the  training  you  will  have 
undeiigone,  if  you  do  as  I  suggest,  and  the  distinction 
attained,  if  you  succeed,  will  stand  you  in  good  stead. 
Try  to  get  to  know  what  the  men  with  the  largest  hearts 
and  loftiest  minds  have  hoped  and  thought ;  live  plainly ; 
take  lodgings  in  some  town — not  so  small  as  to  offer  you 
no  intellectual  advantages,  nor  so  large  as  to  shut  out 
altogether  the  blessed  country  from  your  view.  Travel 
a  little  first,  if  you  will,  to  fix  on  a  fit  place,  but  get  to 
work  as  soon  as  you  can.  Now,  Owen,  I  will  urge  you 
no  further ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  if,  upon  consideration, 
you  adopt  my  advice,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  good.' 

Mr  Williams  said  no  more,  but,  placing  his  hand 
affectionately  on  Owen's  shoulder,  strode  down  the  hill 
to  Trefechan. 

Left  to  himself,  the  young  man  began  to  think.  '  Mr 
Thomas,'  reflected  he,  '  told  me  to  do  the  duty  that  lay 
before  me,  but  gave  no  distinct  guidance.  Mr  Williams 
has  recommended  work,  and  suggested  a  particular  kind 
of  work  for  me  to  do.  He  has  certainly  pointed  out  a 
motive  for  action,  supplied  a  stimulus  such  as,  during 
this  long  and  dreary  time,  I  have  sought  for  again  and 
again,  but  sought  for  always  in  vain.  Is  the  enlargement 
of  my  mind  the  duty  that  lies  before  me  ?  And  is  striv- 
ing for  this  degree  the  best  way  to  bring  it  to  pass  ? '  And 
the  longer  he  considered,  the  more  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  answer  Ves.  Of  course,  he  had  alternations  of 
feeling.  '  After  all,  what  does  duty  matter  ?  What  does 
anythuig  matter  now?'  he  asked.  'Ac  eto,'  he  said 
again,  *  mae  dyledswydd  o  ryw  bwys ;  dyledswydd  yVr 
hyn  sy'n  ddyledus  arnaf,  a'r  hyn  sy'n  ddyledus  amaf  mi 
a'i  talaf,  costied  a  gostio.'  ^  So  with  these  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  and  this  resolution  formed,  he  went  to  bed  and 
slept  peacefully  for  the  first  time  for  months. 

Rising  betimes  the  next  morning,  Owen  packed  all  the 
books,  clothes  and  other  things  which  he  thought  he 
might  want,  in  his  two  trunks,  and  carried  into  a  spare 
room,  capable  of  being  locked,  all  those  articles  which  he 
especially  valued  or  wished  not  to  be  used  by  strangers, 

'  That  is,  And  yet  duty  means  something;  *duiy '  is  thai  which  is 
'  due  ^from  me,  and  that  which  is  *  due  *  I  will  pay,  let  it  cost  what  it 
will. 
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but  which  he  could  not  take  away  with  him.  Then  he 
went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  see  Martha  Brown,  and 
to  talk  with  her  about  his  plans. 


CHAPTER    XX 

Martha  Brown  was  the  childless  widow  of  a  Shrop- 
shire gamekeeper,  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  had 
sought,  in  returning  to  domestic  service,  the  means  of 
earning  her  own  living.  She  had  come  fifteen  years 
before,  when  Owen  was  only  three  years  old,  to  Tan  y 
Gamedd,  and  though  she  had  picked  up  but  little  Welsh, 
and  possessed  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own  which  often 
brought  her  into  conflict  with  Mrs  Tanat,  proved  such 
an  excellent  help  in  the  house,  was  so  shrewd,  capable, 
trustworthy  and  faithful,  as  to  become  at  last  indispens- 
able, and  thus  had  remained  with  the  family  ever  since. 
Mr  Tanat  she  had  revered ;  his  widow  she  had  endured ; 
but  for  Owen  she  entertained  a  special  affection,  and 
believed  that  so  wonderful  a  lad  was  never  before  bom. 

Our  young  friend,  having  fully  explained  to  his  half- 
servant,  half-guardian  and  entire  friend  the  details  of 
the  plan  of  life  which,  for  the  next  few  years,  Mr 
Williams  had  recommended  to  him,  added,  'Now, 
Martha,  I  want  you  to  help  me.  I'm  told  the  Tan  y 
Gamedd  house  and  lands  will  bring  in,  if  let,  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  live  on  much 
less ;  but  with  you  I  can't  and  I  won't  part,  so  if  you 
can  think  of  some  scheme  by  adopting  which  I  can  still 
retain  this  house  in  my  own  hands,  and  keep  you  on 
here  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  glad.' 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  Martha's  reply.  '  Yes,  to 
be  sure,  Mr  Owen ;  there's  no  need  for  me  to  leave  Tan 
y  Gamedd.  I  shall  stay  on,  of  course,  to  look  after 
your  interests.  The  very  idea  of  people  about  the  place, 
and  no  one  to  see  what  they're  up  to  1  Put  me  in  charge 
of  the  house,  and  I'll  find  lodgers,  as  your  mother  did, 
and  wait  upon  them ;  and  then  when  you  come  back 
here  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you,  and  you  can 
drop  once  more  into  your  old  place.  Mr  Williams  can 
let  die  fields,  but  I  can  do  better  with  the  house  any  day/ 
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'The  very  suggestion  I  wanted  you  to  make/  said 
Owen.  '  If  you  can  get  lodgers,  and  will  be  so  good  as 
to  look  after  their  wants,  I  shall  be  able  to  retain  you 
and  pay  you  as  one  so  faithful  ought  to  be  paid.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  "  pay," '  Martha  exclaimed. 
*  If  I  can't  make  enough  by  the  house  to  send  you  some- 
thing every  quarter  beyond  my  wages,  no  wages  will  I 
take  from  the  son  of  my  dear  old  master;  but  I've 
plenty  of  friends  in  the  town,  and  so,  let  me  say,  have 
you,  and  if  you  get  bills  printed  to  let  people  know  that 
lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  111  see  that 
there  shall  be  one  in  the  window  of  every  fourth  house 
in  Trefechan.' 

*  Well,  Martha,  I  agree  to  your  scheme,  but  you  must 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you'll  stop  your  full 
wages  out  of  what  you  take,  and  th^t  if  you  don't  take 
enough  to  provide  for  them,  why,  then,  you'U  let  me 
know.' 

Martha  ultimately  promised  to  do  this,  on  condition 
that  if  Owen  ever  really  wanted  money  he  would  apply 
to  her.  *  I've  saved,'  said  she,  *  about  seventy-five  pounds 
in  your  father's  and  mother's  service,  and  it's  only  natural 
that  you  should  have  some  of  it  if  you're  hard  up.  You 
can  pay  me  back  when  your  fortune's  made,  you  know.' 

At  this  Owen  could  not  refrain  from  throwing  his 
arms  around  Martha's  neck  and  kissing  her,  an  action 
with  which  she  was  so  mightily  pleased  that  she  kissed 
him  in  return,  and  blessed  him  over  and  over  again, 
and  declared  that  there  was  no  young  man  like  him 
anywhere. 

'  But  now,'  asked  she,  *  where  are  you  going  to  first, 
and  when  do  you  start  ? ' 

*  I  thought  of  going  first  of  all  to  York,'  replied  Owen, 
'  and  of  starting  to-morrow  morning.' 

'£h!'  cried  Martha,  'but  that's  short  notice.  I  shall 
hardly  have  time  to  examine  your  clothes,  darn  your 
stockings,  see  that  all  your  buttons  are  fast,  that  every- 
thing is  properly  mended,  and  that  you  take  all  with  you 
that  you  ought  to  have.' 

*Ah,  most  careful  Martha!'  laughed  Owen;  *all  my 
clothes  and  linen  are  already  packed  in  the  black  trunk.' 

<  Then,'  said  Martha,  '  they  must  be  unpacked  at  once, 
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and  I  must  overhaul  them  all ;  can't  you  wait  one  day 
more?' 

*  No,  I  fear  not,'  replied  Owen ;  '  I  must  be  off  while 
the  fit  is  upon  me.  I've  been  very  unhappy,  Martha, 
and,  now  that  I  see  a  way  opened,  am  eager  to  enter 
upon  it' 

'Yes,  I  understand,'  was  Martha's  answer;  'do  you 
think  that  I  haven't  noticed  your  changed  manner,  or 
that  I  want  to  stand  in  your  path,  or  hinder  you  in  any 
way  ?  So  imlock  your  box,  and  everything  shall  be  made 
ready  for  you  to  be  off  in  the  morning.  I  fancy,'  she 
went  on,  '  that  all  young  fellows  who  are  worth  anything 
get  restless  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty. 
They  have  got,  in  a  way,  to  be  born  over  again,  and  they 
can't  be  very  comfortable  in  the  meanwhile.' 

It  was  not  merely  Martha's  quick  sympathy  and  readi- 
ness to  help,  but  her  shrewd  suggestion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  confusion  and  misery  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
that  impressed  Owen,  and  gave  him  hope  as  he  walked 
down  to  Trefechan  after  this  interview. 

Having  reached  the  town,  our  young  friend  called  on 
Mr  Evan  Williams,  and  told  the  lawyer  of  what  he  had 
resolved  upon,  and  of  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Martha.  Mr  Williams,  first  of  all,  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  decision,  and 
upon  his  possessing  so  trustworthy  and  intelligent  a 
servant.  Then  he  sat  down  and  drew  up  a  bill,  which 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  printers,  announcing  that  lodgings 
were  to  be  had  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  and  that  application 
was  to  be  made  to  the  housekeeper  there.  Finally, 
recurring  to  what  Martha  had  said,  he  observed,  'I 
don't  know  whether,  when  Mrs  Brown  spoke  of  the  dis- 
comfort which  accompanies  being  "  born  over  again,"  she 
used  the  phrase  in  the  theological  acceptation  of  it.  If 
so,  the  remark  was  true  enough,  but  it's  true  also  with  a 
larger  truth  in  another  and  somewhat  different  sense. 
When  young  people  whose  minds  are  really  living  and 
active  reach  a  particular  stage  of  development,  they 
break  to  a  certain  extent  with  their  past  And  this 
breach  is  inevitable.  But  it  may  be  gradual,  and  bring 
much  content  and  silent  satisfaction  with  it ;  or  it  may, 
as  in  your  case,  come  on  suddenly,  and  cause  much 
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tni^iving  and  misery.  Those  affected  as  you  are  mast 
necessarily  be  unhappy  for  a  while,  because  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  new  world  into  which  they're  being  born  are 
so  strange  to  them,  and  because  they  find  so  much  to 
which  they've  hitherto  clung  fading  out  of  their  sight 
for  ever.  But  possess  your  soul  in  patience,  and  ward 
off  discontent  and  despair  by  keeping  your  mind  and 
thoughts  well  occupied  with  work — work  which  is  likely 
in  itself  to  help  on  your  emancipation ;  and  then,  your 
vision  being  purged  and  your  mind  enlarged  and  re- 
novated, youll  come  to  delight  once  more  in  the  duty  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  universe 
which  is  so  fair,  spite  of  all  the  misery  within  it  That 
is  very  much  what  your  father  told  me  years  ago,  and 
although  he  wasn't  what  is  called  '*a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness," he  had  read  and  thought  much,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  human  heart  And  so  I  pass 
on  to  you  the  counsel  which  he  gave  to  me,  and  repay 
part  of  the  debt  I  owe.  For  the  debt  is  a  heavy  one. 
Not  only  did  your  father  help  me  in  my  mental  troubles, 
but  he  started  me  in  the  career  in  which  I  have  been 
successful,  I  may  say,  beyond  all  my  expectations. 
Therefore,  command  me  in  what  you  will.  And  now, 
good-bye,  and  all  the  happiness  that  is  good  for  you 
attend  you.' 

'  And  can  I  say  good-bye  to  Mrs  Williams  and  your 
daughters?' 

*No,  unfortunately.  My  wife  went  this  morning  to 
see  her  mother  at  Rhyd  Lydan,  and  took  the  girls  with 
her.  I  don't  expect  them  back  until  to-morrow.  But 
I'll  give  them  your  kind  regards,  and  be  assured  that 
they,  like  me,  wish  you  well' 

And  so  hands  were  shaken,  and  Owen  next  called  on 
Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas  to  speak  of  the  plans  which  he 
had  formed,  and  to  say  farewell. 

The  old  minister  welcomed  him  with  much  warmth, 
listened  attentively  while  Owen  described  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  and  told  him  that  his  decision  appeared 
to  be  a  wise  one.  Presently,  Cynhaiam  asked  his  young 
friend  whether  he  had  yet  got  at  all  free  from  his  spiritual 
and  mental  troubles.  ''Not  quite,"  answered  Owen; 
"  I've  attained  a  hope  well-grounded  enough  to  form  a 
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Stimulus  to  action,  but  still  feel  very  bewildered  and 
unsettled.' 

'Well/  was  the  reply,  *I  claim  you  as  one  of  the 
children  of  God,  and  wholly  believe  your  soul  will  find 
its  true  abiding  place  in  good  time.  It  isn't  always  a 
misfortune  for  a  man  to  have  his  complacency  as  to  his 
own  character  and  performances  disturbed.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  could  ruiHe  the  self-satisfaction  of  some  members 
of  the  Capel  y  Bont  congregation  who  are  living  merely 
on  the  memory  of  manna  which  they  ate  years  ago,  and 
which  stank  and  bred  worms  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
was  given  to  them.  If  you  have  not  already  been  con- 
verted, be  converted  now  by  dedicating  yourself  afresh 
to  God  and  all  goodness,  and  re-dedicate  yourself  every 
day  and  every  hour.  And  as  to  happiness,  I  believe  it 
can  never  be  attained  if  we  seek  it  solely,  but  that  it 
often  comes  unsought  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  when  one 
least  expects  it.  And  I  believe  further  that  the  best 
happiness  belongs  to  those  who  are  not  conscious  of 
possessing  it,  because  they  are  thinking  of  something 
more  important.  Well,  good-bye;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  your  well-doing,  and  to  get  an  occasional  letter 
from  you  if  you  care  to  bestow  a  little  of  your  time  in 
writing  to  an  old  man.  But  let  me  give  you  one  of  my 
books—  Yr  Awr  o  flaen  y  Wawr — and  wait  now  while 
I  write  your  name  in  it  There,  take  every  opportunity 
of  learning  to  speak  with  fluency  and  precision  the 
English  language,  which  is  the  key  to  all  literatures  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  business  of  life;  but  don't 
forget  your  native  tongue,  which  must  be  to  you,  brought 
up  and  nurtured  as  you  have  been,  the  language  of  the 
soul  and  heart  And,  ohl  you  must  speak  to  Mrs 
Thomas  and  Myfanwy  before  you  go.' 

*  Is  Myfanwy  here  ? '  asked  Owen,  with  some  surprise. 

*  Yes ;  she  returned  yesterday  from  Norfolk.  Her  mid- 
summer holidays  are  just  begun.     Let  us  go  downstairs.' 

It  was  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  Owen  had  seen 
Myfanwy  before,  for  he  had  spent  a  month  during  the 
Christmas  preceding,  when  Myfanwy  had  been  down 
at  Trefechan  last,  with  his  aunt,  Mrs  Tanat  Evans,  of 
Rhiwnant,  and  when  he  had  seen  her  in  the  June  of 
1880,  just  before  she  set  ofif  to  school  in  Norfolk,  she 
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seemed  to  him  still  a  shy,  insignificant  chit.  Now  he 
was  astonished  to  notice  how  not  merely  she  had  shot 
up  so  as  to  become  no  longer  a  child,  but  had  developed 
a  charm,  a  grace,  a  delicacy  of  manner,  a  distinction  of 
speech  which  made  him  wonder.  However,  he  did  not 
stay  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  received  with 
gratitude  the  expressions  of  interest  in  his  welfare,  of 
hope  for  his  success,  offered  him,  and  then  trudged  back 
to  Tan  y  Gamedd  with  a  lighter  spirit  than  before. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

Lkaving  Trefechan  early,  Owen  reached  York  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  before  six  o'clock  had  en- 
gaged two  rooms  in  a  pleasant  house  a  little  east  of  the 
cathedral,  and  near  the  quaint  old  quadrangle  known  as 
*St  William's  College.'  Thither  he  then  brought  down 
his  luggage  from  the  station,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  arranging  his  books  and  paraphernalia.  Al- 
ready he  had  seen  enough  of  York  to  make  him  dream 
of  its  beauty  all  night  long,  and  since  it  was  impossible 
to  work  without  respite,  he  resolved,  when  he  awoke, 
while  devoting  two  hours  every  morning  and  afternoon 
and  an  hour  after  tea  to  strenuous  study,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  rambling,  light  reading,  or  some  other 
innocent  diversion ;  but  with  the  proviso,  nevertheless, 
that  if  he  should  ever  take  a  whole  day's  holiday,  then  he 
would  work  longer  every  day  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
to  make  up  for  the  time  thus  abstracted  from  his  studies. 
And  so  he  carried  out,  during  the  first  few  months  of  his 
stay  in  York,  the  plan  of  work  and  purposeful  recreation 
that  he  had  devised.  The  Cathedral,  the  city  walls  and 
'bars,'  the  picturesque  buildings,  the  streets  with  their 
quaint  names,  and  finally  the  grounds  of  the  ruined  St 
Mary's  Abbey,  with  the  Museums  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  captivated  his  imagination,  occupied  all 
his  spare  time ;  and  already  he  began  in  some  measure 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  melancholia  which  had 
driven  him  from  his  old  home.  He  had  acquired  a 
certain  detachment  of  mind  which  allowed  him  to  take 
true  delight  in  things  outside  himself.    And  this  was  a 
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real  gain.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  had  but  dodged 
a  difficulty  which  would  yet  have  to  be  met  and  over- 
come. Still,  he  argued,  perhaps  it  was  better,  until  his 
knowledge  had  undergone  further  enlargement  and  his 
judgment  was  become  more  ripe,  even  to  dodge,  and 
play  awhile  the  part  of  a  coward.  Why  should  he  throw 
his  life  away  in  a  vain  cause  ?  When  the  calls  of  the 
higher  life  became  clear  and  imperative,  then  he  would 
respond  to  them.  Meantime,  he  would  fit  himself  to 
hear  them  by  keeping  faithful  to  those  duties  which, 
although  elementary,  he  recognised  to  be  distinctly 
binding  upon  him,  and  by  cleaving  especially  to  the 
course  of  work  which  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself. 

Some  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  York,  Owen 
became  acquainted  with  a  certain  Frank  Ottiwell,  a 
young  man  of  irrepressible  animal  spirits,  who  had 
settled  as  a  solicitor  in  the  city  two  years  before. 
'Tanat,  my  boy,'  said  he  once,  'you  look  too  glum; 
work  is  right  enough,  and  I  work  pretty  hard,  harder,  I 
fancy,  than  you  do,  but,  bless  you,  I  couldn't  work  at  all 
if  in  the  intervals  of  business  I  didn't,  so  to  say,  kick 
my  heels  about  and  keep  up  a  rumpus.  And  now,  I 
wonder  whether  I  could  persuade  you  to  join  our  club, 
which  we  call  "  Five  Rubs  and  a  Dub."  It  consists  of 
five  fellows  who  are  full  members,  and  make  up  the 
"Rubs,"  and  of  one  fellow  who  is  on  trial,  and 
known  as  "the  Dub."  I  am  the  "Dub"  just  now, 
and  read  my  first  paper  two  months  ago  at  the  last 
meeting  but  one  of  the  club,(and  at  the  next  meeting 
I  have  to  read  another  paper,  which,  if  approved,  will 
entitle  me  to  full  membership,  for  one  of  the  Rubs  has 
just  married,  and  when  a  Rub  marries,  not  merely  does 
he  become  incapable  of  continuing  a  member,  but  a 
formal  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion  is  passed  upon 
him.  To  use  the  official  phrase,  his  name  is  rubbed  out 
of  the  roll.  Now,  if  I  be  elected,  the  Dubship  will  have 
to  be  filled  up,  and  I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  propose 
you  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  There  will  doubtless 
be  other  candidates  named,  and  then  a  night  will  be 
fixed  to  hear  each  applicant  read  his  paper;  and  he  who, 
not  taking  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  shall  give  us  what  we  consider  the  silliest  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  cleverest  bit  of  fooling  will  be 
chosen,  and  if  his  second  paper,  read  three  months 
later,  be  also  approved,  he  will  then  be  dubbed  "  Dub." 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  lodgings  of  each  of  the 
Rubs  alternately,  to  which  each  man,  to  break  him  off 
all  tendency  to  snobbishness,  must  bring  his  own  chair. 
Nor  is  any  other  refreshment  allowed  at  our  gatherings 
than  a  peculiar  concoction  of  our  own,  the  mystery  of 
whose  making  is  as  yet  unknown  to  me,  but  as  to  which 
I  can  say  that  it  contains  no  alcohol.  So,  you  see,  we 
only  mean  fun,  not  mischief.  And  now,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  proposal  ? ' 

'Well,  I  hardly  know  whether  I  care  to  become  a 
candidate,'  replied  Owen,  doubtfully;  'for  one  thing,  I 
fear  my  temperament  is  not  such  as  to  fit  me  for  the 
position  either  of  a  Rub  or  a  Dub.' 

'  Never  mind,  I  shall  nominate  you,  but,  of  course,  you 
can  refuse  to  join,  or  the  Rubs  can  refuse  to  have  you ; 
so  no  harm  will  be  done.  But  would  you  like  to  hear  a 
portion  of  what  I  intend  to  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  club,  to  justify  my  admission  into  the  august  company 
of  the  Rubs?' 

*  Oh,  certainly.' 

Then  Ottiwell  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  manuscript, 
which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  read, — 

'  Gentlemen,  in  craving  full  admission  to  your  honour- 
able and  worshipful  fellowship,  I  shall  take  a  course 
different  from  that  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has 
been  hitherto  followed  among  you.  I  shall  venture  to 
give  your  Rubships  an  account  of  two  facts  that  lately 
happened,  that  is  to  say,  of  two  dreams  that  I  lately 
dreamt.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
assumption  is  sound  which  I  have  just  made — the 
assumption,  namely,  that  all  dreams  are  facts,  and  all 
facts  dreams ;  at  least,  so  a  certain  philosopher,  whose 
name  I  cannot  remember,  once  maintained.  And  it  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  those  high  priests  of  literature, 
the  poets,  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  a  man's  life, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  of  facts,  is  a  mere 
dream,  while  dreams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  only 
realities.  However,  I  will  not  weary  you  with  subtleties, 
in  which  I  should  soon  get  beyond  my  depth.     Permit 
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me  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  if  anyone  else  were  to 
maintain  the  statement  to  which  I  have  just  committed 
myself,  well,  I  would  jump  on  him.  But  let  that  pass. 
And  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  actually  dreamed. 

•The  editor  of  a  Yorkshire  paper  had  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  insert  in  its  columns  a  paragraph  wherein 
currency  was  given  to  a  piece  of  gossip,  utterly  untrue, 
which  injuriously  affected  the  reputation  of  a  lady  of 
high  chi^cter,  causing  her  great  distress  of  mind,  and 
alienating  some  of  her  closest  friends.  The  lady  came 
to  my  office  and  instructed  me  to  enter  a  suit  for 
defamation  of  character  and  for  damages  against  the 
proprietors  of  the  paper.  The  case  came  into  court, 
but  before  I  could  get  on  my  feet,  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  arose  and  read  a  full  and  ample  apology,  making 
also  a  powerful  appeal  for  clemency  to  his  client  in  the 
matter  of  damages.  All  this  while  the  prosecrutrix  had 
been  hastily  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which,  as  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  finished  his  speech,  she  handed 
to  me.  I  saw  it  was  an  instruction,  and  immediately 
arose  and  said,  "  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
my  client  directs  me  to  say  that  she  has  not  brought 
this  action  from  any  vindictive  motive,  but  only  to 
clear  her  character,  and  that,  now  the  defendants  have 
apologised,  she  will  no  longer  press  for  compensation. 
If,  however,  the  jury  decide  to  fix  damages,  she  will  be 
content  if  they  be  awarded,  not  to  her,  but  to  some 
benevolent  society,  such,  for  example,  as  The  Society 
for  providing  Broken-down  Rhinoceroses  with  Bed- 
quilts. 

'  At  this  there  was  such  laughter  in  the  court  that  I 
awoke.  But  I  presently  slipped  off  into  dreamland 
again.  The  second  dream  was  quite  as  grotesque  as 
the  first,  but  I  haven't  yet  had  time  to  present  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  presented,  to  narrate  it  with  that  subtle 
blending  of  unblushing  farce  and  assumed  seriousness 
which  a  relation  so  interesting  requires.  Besides,  it 
would  never  do  so  to  insult  their  Rubships  as  to 
submit  the  whole  of  a  paper,  solely  designed  for  their 
consideration,  to  one  who  has  no  connection  at  all  with 
their  reverend  company.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  haven't 
gone  too  far  already.    However,  what  do  you  think  of 
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that  portion  of  my  paper  which  I  have  read  to  you? 
Wm  it  do?' 

*  It  is  funny  and  inconsequent  enough,'  replied  Owen, 
*  but  I  shouldn't,  to  speak  the  truth,  call  it  particularly 
brilliant,  or  on  a  level  with  your  usual  smartness.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  standard  by  which 
the  Five  Rubs  try  those  who  aspire  to  their  fellow- 
ship.' 

*  Oh,  I  think  they  will  welcome  anyone  who  will  make 
them  heartily  laugh,'  said  Ottiwell ;  '  but  mind,  if  I  be 
elected,  I  shall  propose  you  for  ^e  vacant  Dubship, 
and  then  write  a  paper  that  will  take  better — tfyou  can? 

Owen  was  put  on  his  mettle  by  the  challenge  thus 
thrown  down  to  him  by  Ottiwell,  and  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  spot  to  strive  for  the  Dubship.  So,  during  the 
following  week,  he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  com- 
posing an  essay  which  he  flattered  himself  would  secure 
his  election  as  Dub. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  Frank  Ottiwell  called  at 
Owen's  lodgings,  and  announced  that  the  previous 
evening  he  had  been  duly  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  Rubs.  'And,'  said  he,  'I  nominated  you  for 
the  Dubship,  but  two  others  were  also  named,  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held  a  month  hence,  at 
which  the  papers  of  the  competitors  are  to  be  read 
Now,  will  you  stand  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  will,'  replied  Owen. 

'Thafs  right,'  said  Ottiwell;  ' by-the-bye,'  one  of  the 
competitors  is  a  fellow  whom  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
formidable.  His  name  is  Phythian  Slade.  He's  a  tall, 
raw-boned  young  man,  and  would  be  positively  ugly  if 
the  plainness  of  his  features  were  not  redeemed  by  a 
merry  movement  of  the  mouth  and  a  humorous  flash 
of  the  eyes,  lighting  up  his  countenance  when  he  is 
aroused,  and  making  him  for  the  time  almost  fascinat- 
ing.' 

CHAPTER  XXII 

At  last  the  evening  came  when  the  papers  of  the  three 
aspirants  for  the  Dubship  were  to  be  read  at  Ottiwell^i 
lodgings. 
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First  of  all,  Oswald  Hazeldean,  a  young  surgeon 
always  called  *  Dead  Head '  ^  by  his  chums,  gave  an 
account  of  some  comical  characters  he  remembered  in 
the  village  on  the  moors  of  North-western  Yorkshire,  in 
which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred. 

Then  Phythian  Slade  arose  and  read  his  paper. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  I  propose  to  discourse  on  "  The 
Depravity  of  Things  called;  Inanimate."  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  though  they  have  never  yet 
formed  the  subject  of  systematic  study.  I  will  give  at 
once  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  facts  I  am  thinking  of. 
We  will  suppose  one  of  you  has  delicately  spread  some 
jam,  let  us  say  black  currant  jam,  over  a  piece  of  buttered 
bread.  Now,  if  on  conveying  this  nectared  morsel  to  your 
mouth  it  should  happen  to  fall,  do  you  not  know  at  once 
that  it  will  fall  jam  side  downwards  ?  A  wiseacre  tried 
once  to  explain  this  phenomenon  to  me  by  the  absurd 
theory  that  the  jam  side  of  the  buttered  bread  was  heavier 
than  the  other  side,  and  would,  therefore,  in  falling  be 
naturally  lowermost.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  be  really 
a  true  statement,  and  in  any  case  it  will  not  account  for 
the  further  fact  that  if  you  be  eating  the  aforesaid  deli- 
cacy, and  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  wearing  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  the  bread  and  butter  will  not  merely  fall 
jam  side  downwards,  but  will  so  fall  on  your  hitherto 
spotless  trousers  rather  than  on  your  plate  or  upon  the 
ground.  A  rational  theory  would  account  for  both  facts, 
and  not  explain  the  one  and  leave  the  other  in  mystery. 
There  is  a  selective  tendency  towards  the  effectuation 
of  the  greater  mischief. 

*  Now,  if  the  incident  I  have  just  described  stood  alone, 
this  unpretentious  essay  would  never  have  been  written. 
But  that  it  does  not  stand  alone  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  If,  among  a  heap  of  papers,  you  are  seek- 
ing for  a  particular  letter,  has  it  not  been  your  experi- 
ence that  that  letter,  when  found,  will  be  the  bottom  one 

*  He  was  nick-named  *  Dead  Head/  because  in  one  of  his  examina- 
tions a  chapter  from  an  old  medical  book  written  in  Latin  being 
dven  him  to  translate,  he  had  rendered  *De  morbis  capitis" 
Xconceming  diseases  of  the  head)  thus,  'Concerning  dead  heads.' 
Whether  he  had  done  this  ignorantly  or  as  a  joke  I  do  not  know. 
Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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of  the  pile,  and  therefore  the  last  to  come  into  sight  ? 
After  a  few  experiences  of  this  sort,  you  will  look  for 
your  letter  first  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  but,  of  course, 
the  paper  you  want  will  now  be  found,  if  found  at  all, 
not  there,  but  near  the  top.  I  know  a  railway  line  on 
which  the  trains  are  almost  invariably  late,  but  if  one  morn- 
ing, wanting  to  travel  by  it,  I  am  unavoidably  detained  a 
single  minute,  I  shall  that  time  be  left  behind,  the  train 
having  for  once  started  at  its  advertised  time. 

'  These,  I  repeat,  are  not  isolated  facts.  I  am  accus- 
tomed immediately  I  rise  in  the  morning  to  warm  for 
myself  a  saucepanful  of  milk  over  a  spirit  lamp  flame. 
But  I  must  keep  an  eye  on  that  milk  all  the  while  I  am 
dressing.  Often  I  am  wholly  dressed  before  the  milk 
shows  any  signs  of  boiling,  and  then  I  must  watch 
minute  after  minute.  Indeed,  popular  experience  has 
embodied  itself  in  the  proverb,  "  A  watched  pot  never 
boils."  And  yet  I  dare  not  leave  it.  If  I  rush  rapidly 
into  an  adjoining  room  to  get  a  book,  so  that  by  reading 
I  may  b^uile  the  weary  time,  and  am  not  away  ten 
seconds,  when  I  return,  the  milk  will  have  boiled  over, 
the  flame  be  put  out,  and  an  indescribable  mess  made. 
This  has  happened  again  and  again. 

'  But  why  need  I  accumulate  such  facts  as  these,  since 
innumerable  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  must  occur 
to  the  minds  of  you  all.  Some  people,  supposed  to  be 
sane,  have  told  me  that  these  occurrences  are  simply 
due  to  the  operation  of  Chance  or  Fate.  And,  pray, 
what  is  Chance  ?  Is  it  a  god,  a  devil,  a  physical  force, 
a  form  of  energy  ?  Of  course  not  Chance,  as  a  mode 
of  causation,  is  unthinkable,  and  is  only  a  vague  and 
meaningless  word  invented  to  veil  our  ignorance.  And 
what  is  Fate?  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
nothing  more  than  our  own  actions.  No,  neither 
Chance  nor  Fate  will  do.  I  venture  to  bring  forward, 
in  the  depravity  of  things  called  inanimate^  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  facts  I  have  described.  The  as- 
sumption of  that  depravity  I  have  perhaps  set  forth 
somewhat  loosely ;  but  future  philosophers,  meditating 
on  these  strange  phenomena,  will  doubtless  improve  the 
form  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  couched.  Meanwhile 
the  general  idea  of  my  theory  is,  I  venture  to  think 
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quite  manifest;  nor  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  any 
theory  that  at  all  corresponds  to  the  facts  been  offered 
to  a  discerning  public.  So  that  the  depravity  of  so<aUed 
inanimate  things  holds  the  ground  as  the  only  working 
hypothesis.  I  b^  you  to  observe  that  I  have  stated 
this  hypothesis  in  its  simplest  form,  so  that  the  assaults 
of  sophism  and  the  most  carping  of  carping  criticism 
can  hardly  prevail  against  it  I  have  not  asserted  the 
total  depravity  of  things  called  inanimate,  but  only  their 
depravity.  Most  of  those  who  discover  a  new  principle 
of  nature  exaggerate  its  importance  or  its  operation. 
Warned  by  these  examples,  I  prefer  to  be  modest. 
Things  may  be  wholly  bad;  for  myself,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  their  being  bad.  Then  you  will  notice 
that  I  have  alleged  the  depravity  of  things  called  inani- 
mate. I  do  not  say  they  are  inanimate.  Indeed,  how 
could  they  be  depraved  at  all  if  they  were  wholly  desti- 
tute of  some  sort  of  pettifogging  anima^  or  at  least  of 
some  sort  of  animus)  If  they  were  not  animated  in 
some  sense,  how  could  they  possess  this  cantankerous- 
ness,  this  untowardness,  this  "cussedness"  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  ? 

'  In  communicating  this  discovery — the  result  of  long 
experience  and  much  meditation — ^to  my  friends,  I  have 
met  with  the  strangest  treatment.  Some  of  them  have 
opened  their  mouths,  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  walked 
away  with  a  sigh.  Others  have  used  a  word  beginning 
with  a  big,  big  D,  streaking  their  comments  with  a  vein 
of  profanity.  Others  again  have  said,  "Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  this  theory  of  yours  is  pure  Pantheism ; "  or,  "  It 
is  mere  Fetishism ; "  while  one  old  lady  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  respect  said,  "  You  are  exalting  inanimate  things 
to  the  level  of  man.''  Now,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  persons  who  sighed  and  walked  away,  or  to 
the  persons  who  employed  that  too  common  word  be- 
ginning with  the  biggest  of  big  Ds.  But  I  may  recite 
here  what  in  effect  I  said  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
those  who  deigned  to  argue  with  me. 

'And  first,  as  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism.  The 
Pantheist  believes  the  whole  world  to  be  filled  with  the 
Divine  essence,  and  if  he  does  not  regard  all  things  with 
equal  reverence,  regards  everything  with  some  reverence 
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and  worship.  Now,  putting  on  one  side  all  other  con- 
siderations, is  it  not  manifest  that  no  mortal  man  can 
feel  the  slightest  shade  of  respect  for  any  of  the  occur- 
rences with  which  I  have  been  dealing?  When  the 
slice  of  buttered  bread  falls  jam  side  downwards  on 
one's  best  trousers ;  when  the  milk,  so  long  tended,  in 
an  unwatched  moment  boils  over  and  is  lost ;  when  the 
train  cheerfully  steams  out  of  the  station  just  as  you 
reach  it — these  are  not  the  circumstances  under  which 
feelings  of  reverence  naturally  grow  up.  Having  under- 
gone all  these  experiences,  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  no 
one  case  when  I  was  brought  into  direct  relation  with 
them  did  I  ever  feel  in  the  least  like  a  Pantheist.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  to  exercise  my  utmost  powers  of  con- 
trol to  prevent  myself  from  loudly  invoking  confusion  on 
each  and  all  of  the  conditions  involved.  No,  the  charge 
of  Pantheism  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

'"Well,  but  you  treat  these  disagreeable  facts  and 
incidents  just  as  a  savage  in  the  African  wilds  treats  his 
fetish,"  say  others.  No  doubt  the  African  savage  does 
endow  with  life  and  volition  all  sorts  of  strange  objects 
— ^pieces  of  stick,  stones,  bits  of  rags  and  so  forth.  But 
he  thinks  that  the  action  of  his  fetish  can  be  affected  by 
his  own  deportment  and  behaviour  towards  it,  so  he 
propitiates  it  with  offerings  to  secure  its  good-will,  or 
beats  it  when  misfortune  befalls  him.  But  the  class  of 
facts  that  I  have  described  is  wholly  unaffected  by  praise 
or  blame.  The  untowardness  that  is  in  them  can  never 
be  cured,  and  will  therefore  have,  with  such  resignation 
as  is  possible,  for  ever  to  be  endured. 

'And  now  you  will,  I  dare  say,  anticipate  the  answer 
I  made  to  the  complaint  of  my  dear  old  lady  friend.  So 
far  from  raising,  by  the  theory  I  have  proposed,  things 
called  inanimate  to  the  level  of  man,  that  theory  postulates 
for  them  a  hopeless,  changeless,  pettifogging  meanness 
which  the  race  of  man,  bad  as  it  may  be,  has  never 
descended  to. 

'Well,  such  is  my  defence.  Of  course  I  shall  be 
laughed  at  for  what  I  have  written.  But  these  facts 
which  I  have  described  are  stubborn  things,  and  will,  I 
fear,  continue  to  vex  us  to  the  end  of  our  days,  and  our 
children,  if  we  have  any,  after  us. 
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'  Nor  can  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  explain  these  irritating 
phenomena  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  them,  as 
already  has  been  said,  to  be  informed  by  some  sort  of 
dead-sdive  animus  {am'ma  is  too  good  a  word  to  be 
used  in  this  connection),  and  to  this  theory  I  shall 
adhere,  spite  of  all  ridicule. 

'  We  aU  know  how  the  intelligent  British  public  invari- 
ably treats  a  novel  theory.  First  of  all,  people  pooh-pooh 
it,  and  call  the  man  a  fool  who  propounds  it.  Then,  as 
it  forces  its  way  into  notice,  they  begin  to  talk  about  it 
in  the  most  gingerly  manner,  without  committing  them- 
selves absolutely  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  but  making 
sarcastic  comments  upon  it,  the  nature  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  company  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Finally,  when  it  has  established  itself,  they  say  they  have 
never  had  any  doubt  as  to  this  doctrine,  and  that  the 
fellow  who  made  so  much  ado  about  it  was  only  asserting 
what  everybody  already  knew.  Undaunted  by  this  pro- 
spective treatment  of  my  theory,  when  it  shall  have 
reached  its  third  stage,  I  am  no  less  undisturbed 
now  that  it  is  in  its  first,  in  the  stage  of  ridicule, 
contempt  and  persecution.  Great  is  truth,  and  it  will 
prevail.' 

When  Slade  sat  down,  roars  of  applause  greeted  him ; 
and  then  Ottiwell,  who  was  that  night  chairman,  called 
upon  Owen  to  follow  on. 

But  our  friend,  rising  with  some  trepidation,  said,  *  Mr 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  after  hearing  the  ingenious 
arguments  of  Mr  Slade,  I  am  so  abashed  at  my  own 
poor  performance  that  I  must  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
withdraw  all  pretensions  to  the  Dubship,  and  to  leave 
my  paper  unread.' 

Thomas  Tatham,  however,  one  of  the  Rubs,  cried  out, 
very  excitedly,  *  I  object,  Mr  Chairman,  to  the  withdrawal 
of  one  of  the  candidates  in  favour  of  another.  I  consider 
it  an  impudent  attempt  to  usurp  our  own  judicial 
functions.  We  it  is  who  have  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  paper,  and  how  can  we  decide  if  one  of  the  com- 
positions be  withheld  ? ' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Brother  Tatham,'  said  Ottiwell, 
*  and  I  rule  that  Mr  Tanat,  having  consented  to  become 
a  candidate,  cannot  withdraw  at  the  last  moment,  but 
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must  give  us  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  paper  he  came 
hither  prepared  to  read.' 

*  Indeed  I  cannot,  sir,'  pleaded  Owen. 

'Do  you  happen,  Mr  Chairman/  inquired  Tatham, 
*  to  have  a  red-hot  poker  handy  ? ' 

Then  Owen  made  another  appeal.  *My  paper,  sir, 
18  entitled  "  Recent  Developments  of  Snobbery,"  and  is 
Illustrated  by  character-sketches  of  persons  well  known 
to  me;  but  I  have  so  botched  the  subject  in  my  too 
hurried  treatment  of  it,  that  now,  being  come  to  the 
point,  I'm  really  ashamed  to  read  what  I  have  written. 
However,  if  you'll  let  me  off  this  time,  I  promise  to 
present  you  with  something  more  worth  listening  to  on 
the  next  occasion  open  to  me.* 

*  No,  Mr  Tanat,  we  cannot  oblige  you,'  was  the  chair- 
man's answer;  'disgorge,  sir,  and  do  it  quickly.' 

But  Owen  was  as  determined  not  to  give  the  paper  as 
the  Rubs  were  determined  to  get  it  So,  rushing  to  the 
door,  he  ran  down  the  stairs  into  the  street,  and  m  a  few 
minutes  was  in  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

The  next  evening  Owen  called  at  Ottiwell's  lodgings  for 
his  chair,  or  rather  for  his  landlady's  chair,  which  he  had 
left  behind  him  the  previous  night  in  his  hurried  flight, 
but  he  was  informed  that  it  had  been  confiscated  '  for 
contumacy,'  nor  could  he  recover  it  until  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  five  shillings  into  the  Rubs'  treasury. 

After  this  incident,  although  his  friendship  with  Ottiwell 
continued  and  grew  more  intimate,  all  connection  with 
the  Rubs  as  such  was  broken  off.  Nor  should  I  have 
given  any  account  of  that  connection,  if  it  had  not  had  a 
real  influence  upon  his  character,  lifting  him  somewhat 
higher  out  of  the  bog  in  which  his  feet  had  sunk,  and 
giving  his  faculties  an  elasticity  which  left  him  more  at 
leisure  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  troubles  which  beset 
him.  It  gave  him,  of  course,  no  clearer  insight  into  the 
problems  of  life,  but  it  rendered  less  oppressive  the  cloud 
of  care  which  had  for  so  long  settled  on  him,  and  furbished 
up  his  mind  so  as  to  enable  him  the  better  to  grapple 
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with  those  problems.  For  Folly  has  its  office  and  its 
power  to  heal,  so  long  as  discretion  dictates  the  limits  of 
its  action.  And  Owen  now  found  himself  able  to  return 
with  redoubled  vigour  to  the  task  that  he  had  laid  upon 
himself. 

Indeed,  he  presently  began  to  mix  with  a  quite  different 
set,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  one  Harry  For- 
tescue,  who  had  more  influence  upon  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  *  the  course  of  his  future  life  than  any 
one,  except  Ottiwell,  whom  he  had  encountered  since  he 
had  left  Trefechan.  He  felt  himself  attracted  towards 
this  calm,  cultivated  and  yet  sympathetic  and  reverent 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  embody  a  type  of  Protestant- 
ism which  while  learned,  chivah-ous  and  idealistic,  was 
also  far-seeing  and  practical,  and  which  he  had  never 
seen  represented  before. 

One  day  he  ventured  to  tell  his  friend  the  whole  story 
of  his  mental  sufferings.  Fortescue  listened  attentively, 
and  then  quietly  remarked,  *  All  your  perplexities  have 
arisen,  I  think,  from  accepting  doctrines  rigidly  and 
mechanically  which  are  only  true,  if  true  at  all,  in  a  loose 
and  metaphorical  sense.  The  traditional  forms  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  commonly  stated  are  due  to  the  subtle 
dialecticians  of  the  post-apostolic  ages.  You  will  not  find 
them  so  stated  in  the  Gospels.  You  will  find  there 
principles  of  conduct,  ethical  ideas  lifted  into  the  plane 
of  feeling  and  affection,  never  definitions  of  dogma. 
Even  in  the  Epistles,  affected  as  they  are  by  Greek 
philosophy  and  popular  materialism,  you  will  not  find 
those  doctrines  stated  with  the  precision  which  orthodoxy 
demands.  But  the  very  Scriptures  are  to  be  used  with 
care  and  caution.  Sacred,  inspiring,  indispensable  as  those 
Scriptures  are,  infallible  they  are  not,  else  they  would 
not  contradict  each  other  so  flatly  and  so  often.  I  grant 
that  if  we  have  to  declare  the  original  reporters  sometimes 
mistaken,  we  must  also  declare  them  honestly  mistaken. 
But  they  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  misconception,  in  a 
haze  of  miraculous  expectation.  And  besides,  we  do  not 
possess  their  reports  precisely  as  they  were  first  written 
down,  the  present  form  of  them  being  due  to  successive 
collations,  editings  and  revisings  by  persons  who  in 
many  cases  never  witnessed  what  they  attested.    If  you 
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duly  reflect  on  these  facts,  for  facts  they  are,  many  of 
your  existing  difficulties  will  straightway  vanish,  though 
other  difficulties  will  no  doubt  present  themselves  which 
will  have  to  be  met  and  overcome.' 

'Then,'  asked  Owen,  'you  do  not  believe  in  the 
account  the  Gospels  give  of  Christ  ? ' 

'Stop  a  minute,'  cried  Fortescue.  'The  very  contra- 
dictions in  the  Gospels,  the  differing  standpoints  from 
which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  regarded  Him,  are 
precisely  of  that  nature  as  to  make  me  sure  not  merely 
that  Christ  existed,  but  that  His  character  was,  on  the 
whole,  such  as  is  presented  to  us  in  the  records  of  His 
life.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  everything  written  about 
Him  from  thirty  to  ninety  years  after  his  death  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disturb  any  man's 
faith,  least  of  all  your  own.  But  you  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  bondage  to  literalism  and  false  tradition,  and  I 
tried  to  set  you  free,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  see  for  your- 
self that  which  literalism  and  false  tradition  obscure. 
One  warning,  however,  let  me  give.  If  you  cease  to 
idolatrise  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  allow  yourself  to  miss  the  sweet  and  saving 
influence  of  Christ  which  still  shines  through  the  record 
of  His  life,  however  blurred  and  blotted  that  record  be ; 
nor  suppose  that,  even  in  our  own  days,  the  gift  of 
"  inspiration  "  is  not  abundantly  imparted  to  supplement 
the  "inspirations"  of  earlier  times,  and  to  correct  the 
teachings  of  a  Church  whose  pretensions  to  infallibility 
the  verdict  of  history  denies  with  no  uncertain  voice.' 

Although  Owen  was  staggered  by  Fortescue's  speech, 
there  was  much  that  had  been  said  which  fell  in  with  the 
current  of  his  own  more  recent  thoughts,  and  pushed 
them  further  in  the  direction  which  they  had  already 
begun  to  take.  Not  that  he  was  getting  to  be  at  all 
heterodox.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  gradually  acquired 
a  rational  view  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  the  vigour 
and  rigour  with  which  he  had  formerly  held  the  tenets 
of  the  old  theology  were  becoming  point  by  point 
diminished,  and  the  Gospel  was  no  longer  the  ill  tidings 
of  much  woe  which  it  had  once  been  to  him.  He  felt  as 
though  he  were  passing  out  of  a  state  of  what  was  little 
else  than  practical  but  informal  atheism,  into  the  posses- 
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sion  of  a  living  faith  in  God's  presence,  a  faith  based  not 
on  tradition,  but  on  spiritual  insight ;  a  faith  which  inspired 
him  with  a  glimmer  of  hope,  begat  within  him  a  measure 
of  confidence,  and  made  more  smooth  the  path  of  duty. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Owen  had  now  entered  upon  a 
condition  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  felicity.  On  the 
contrary,  there  came  times  when  the  ground  seemed  to 
slip  away  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  had  to  fight 
furiously  for  the  very  maintenance  of  reason  and  of  life. 
But  his  faith,  based  now  on  indestructible  principles, 
never  failed  him,  and  he  came  out  of  every  struggle 
seared  and  scratched  perhaps,  but  still  victorious,  and 
with  experience  enlarged  and  ripened.  Those  to  whom 
these  conflicts  never  come  need  not  flatter  themselves. 
Such  battles  of  the  soul  accompany  the  higher  courses 
only  of  spiritual  development,  and  the  men  that  know 
them  not,  live  in  a  lower  sphere  of  consciousness  and 
experience.  The  finer  natures  are  often  those  that  are 
the  most  subject  to  the  assault  of  temptation  and  the 
trial  of  fire. 

Owen  would  have  liked,  after  reflecting  on  Fortescue's 
speech,  and  considering  fully  his  own  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  questions  raised,  to  have  discussed  those  questions 
with  his  friend,  especially  now  that  he  had  in  a  measure 
recovered  his  composure  and  attained  once  more  a 
certain  serenity  of  mind.  But  Fortescue  was  not  easily 
induced  to  speak  again  upon  those  subjects  as  to  which 
he  had  so  recently  and  so  frankly  declared  his  con- 
victions, and  with  Owen  himself  another  interest  was 
soon  for  the  time  predominant. 

For  Christmas  was  now  approaching,  and  he  felt 
strongly,  almost  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  home 
of  his  youth,  from  which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  he 
had  only  once  before  been  absent  Oh,  that  he  could 
go  to  Tan  y  Gamedd,  though  but  for  a  week  1  He  had 
received  no  letter  since  the  end  of  September,  either 
from  Martha  Brown  or  from  Mr  Evan  Williams,  and 
the  money  he  had  brought  with  him  to  York  was  nearly 
spent  He  had  not  been  lavish  in  what  he  had  laid  out 
He  had  lived  and  dressed  plainly,  but  he  had  been  com 
pelled  to  buy  many  books,  the  cost  of  which  was  by  no 
means  light,  and  his  little  treasury  was  depleted.    H€ 
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had  come,  in  fact,  to  the  last  sovereign  in  his  purse. 
Twenty-five  pounds  were  already  due  to  him,  indeed,  and 
twenty-five  pounds  more  would  be  due  after  Christmas, 
but  nothing  had  as  yet  been  paid  him,  and  he  could 
not  help  feeling  very  depressed.  Back  to  Trefechan 
be  must  somehow  go.  But  how  to  raise  money  enough 
to  take  him  thither?  He  had  nothing  superfluous  that 
he  could  selL  His  gold  watch,  chain  and  seal  he  might 
perhaps  have  converted  into  cash  if  they  had  not  be- 
longed to  his  father  before  him;  and  to  barter  away 
articles  which  for  him  carried  so  many  associations 
was  an  act  from  which  he  instinctively  shrank  as  impious 
and  sacrilegious.  He  must  write  to  Mr  Evan  Williams  I 
he  had  no  other  resource. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

While  the  disagreeable  thoughts  and  reflections  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  were  occupying 
Owen's  mind,  Frank  Ottiwell  was  announced. 

•  Well,  Tanat,  my  lad,'  he  blurted  out,  '  what  are  you 
doing  here,  looking  so  glum  this  fine  and  breezy  after- 
noon ?  I  have  occasion  to  go  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
Bootham  Bar,  and  am  glad  of  the  occasion.  But  I  shall 
be  more  glad  still  if  you  will  accompany  me.  And  I 
think  the  walk  will  do  you  good,  for  you  are  only  moon- 
ing here,  not  working,  as  far  as  I  can  see.' 

'I  fear,  thank  you,  I  cannot  go,'  said  Owen,  'for  I'm 
suffering  just  now  from  a  very  severe  and  complicated 
attack  of  home-sickness,  which  I  can  overcome  better  in 
silence  and  quietness  than  in  the  company  of  even  the 
best  of  good  fellows.  Forgive  me  for  speaking  so  rudely, 
but  I'm  really  very  miserable.' 

'  All  the  more  reason,'  replied  the  inflexible  Ottiwell, 
'  why  you  should  come  with  me.  When  /  am  bothered, 
I  take  a  walk  along  the  walls.  Anyhow,  I  take  a  walk, 
and  nearly  always  come  back  refreshed  and  re-animated' 

' But,' explained  Owen,  'there  is  a  letter  that  I  must 
write  this  afternoon  and  despatch  by  this  evening's  post' 

•Very  good,'  replied  Ottiwell;  *we  shall  be  back  in  a 
little  over  an  hour,  and  you  will  return  with  an  out- 
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rageous  appetite,  have  an  early  tea,  be  better  fitted  then 
than  now  for  letter-writing,  if  I  am  any  judge,  and  still 
have  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  night's  post' 

'I  believe  you're  right,'  said  Owen,  'and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  consenting  to  burden  yourself  with  so 
disagreeable  a  companion.' 

'Oh,  don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  me !'  was  Otti- 
well's  brisk  reply ;  *  I  can  look  out  for  myself,  never  fear.' 

While  Owen  was  searching  for  his  hat,  overcoat,  gloves 
and  stick,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  front  door,  and 
a  minute  after  his  landlady  entered  the  room,  bringing 
two  letters  for  him.  As  he  hastily  opened  the  first  of 
the  two,  a  cheque  fluttered  out,  and  he  discerned  the 
handwriting  of  Mr  Evan  Williams.  As  he  did  so,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  gathering  up  the  letters  he 
hastened  into  his  bedroom,  saying  to  Ottiwell,  '  Excuse 
me  for  five  minutes,  my  friend;  I  don't  think  I  shall 
keep  you  longer.'  Immediately  he  entered  the  chamber, 
he  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  silently  gave  thanks. 
Then  he  opened  the  other  letter,  which  was  from  Martha 
Brown,  and  which  ran  thus, — 

'  Tan  t  Garnbdd,  Trbfhchan, 
*  Denbighshire,  Dec.  15,  1881. 

'  My  dear  YOtJNG  Master, — I've  had  lodgers  here,  on 
and  off,  ever  since  you  left  home,  and  found  yesterday, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  that  I  had  fifteen  pounds  left 
I  didn't  know  how  to  send  the  money,  so  called  on  Mr 
Williams,  who  told  me  he  had  also  some  money  for  you. 
But  oh !  Mr  Williams  insisted  on  my  taking  back,  out  of 
the  fifteen  pounds,  my  half-year's  wages  up  to  Christmas, 
so  that  I  can  only  send  you  six  pounds.  I  hoped  it  would 
have  been  more.  But  I  think  Mr  Williams  has  done 
very  well  for  you,  for  Owen  Thomas,  the  new  tenant 
sinoe  Michaelmas,  has  been  quarrying  at  the  Graig 
Fawr,  where  he  is  said  to  be  getting  very  good  building 
stone,  and  has  been  glad  to  pay  a  much  higher  rent  for 
the  lands  than  anyone  has  ever  paid  before.  And  now, 
can't  you  come  down  and  spend  Christmas  at  the  old 
house  ?  Your  room  is  ready,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  you,  as  you  well  know.    Say  you  will  come,  and  by 
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what  train,  and  I  will  send  down  Twm  Wirion  to  meet 
you  and  carry  your  bag. — Your  faithful  and  loving  servant, 

Martha  Brown.' 

Having  read  Martha's  letter,  Owen  turned  to  that  of 
the  solicitor.    Mr  Williams  wrote  thus, — 

'High  Street,  Trbpbchan, 
*  Denbighshire,  Z>«r.  15,  1881. 

*  Dear  Mr  Tanat, — I  have  not  written  to  you  since  the 
end  of  September,  when,  informing  you  that  John  Jones, 
of  Tyddyn  y  Waun,  wished  to  surrender  his  lease  of  your 
lands,  I  sent  at  the  same  time  for  your  approval  and 
signature  a  new  lease  of  the  same  for  ten  years  to  Owen 
Thomas,  of  Tan  y  Bwlch,  he  paying  the  old  rent  of  a 
hundred  pounds  O^ioo)  a  year,  and  a  royalty  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  on  all  stone  quarried  and 
carried  away  from  the  Graig  Fawr.  I  have  only  just  been 
able  to  obtain  from  John  Jones — always  slow  in  paying 
— ^the  quarter's  rent  due  from  him  at  Michaelmas  last, 
which  I  now  forward,  together  with  six  pounds  {j£6) 
obtained  from  letting  rooms  at  Tan  y  Gamedd.  Mrs 
Brown  brought  me  fifteen  pounds,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
say  I  did  right  when  I  insisted  on  paying  her,  out  of  that 
sum,  her  half-year's  wages  0^9)  from  Midsummer  until 
Christmas.  And  I  had  to  insist  very  strongly  before  I 
could  get  her  to  take  back  what  was  her  own.  Please 
send  me  a  line,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  en- 
closed cheque  for  thirty-four  pounds  (^34),  and  formally 
sanctioning  what  I  have  done  in  this  matter.  Of  course, 
in  a  few  days  your  first  quarter's  rent  will  be  due  from 
the  new  tenant.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
amounted,  with  royalties,  to  thirty-five  pounds.  I  think 
your  royalties  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  for  Owen 
Thomas  is  setting  to  work  with  a  will,  and  is  already 
sending  away  laige  quantities  of  stuff.  I  might  perhaps 
have  made  a  better  bargain  with  him,  but  he  has  ex- 
pended much  money  in  laying  out  a  road,  and  providing 
suitable  and  necessary  plant,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  good  return  for  all  the  enterprise  and 
energy  he  has  shown.  I  am  glad  to  believe  he  is  likely 
to  nuike  a  good  profit  for  himself^  as  well  as  for  you,  out 
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of  the  quarry  he  is  opening  up.  I  often  wonder  that  your 
father  did  not  turn  the  Graig  Fawr  to  better  purpose. 
Are  you  coming  down  for  Christmas  ?  I  hope  so.  In 
any  case,  Gwyliau  llawen  i  ckwi} — And  believe  me  to 
remain,  yours  sincerely,  Evan  Williams.' 


CHAPTER    XXV 

Owen  came  out  of  the  bedroom  with  a  radiant  face.  '  And 
now,  friend  Ottiwell,'  said  he,  '  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you 
out  of  Bootham  Bar,  or  Walmgate  Bar,  or  Monk  Bar,  or 
Micklegate  Bar,  or  any  other  bar.' 

'Stay,  old  fellow;  what  about  that  letter  that  you 
must,  whatever  happens,  write  to-night  ? ' 

'There  are  two  letters  now  that,  whatever  happens, 
must  be  written  to-night,'  rejoined  Owen;  'but  I  can 
dash  them  off  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  Let  us  be  going,  then,*  cried  Ottiwell. 

So  out  strode  the  two  past  the  Minster  in  the  direction 
Ottiwell  had  named. 

*I  feel,  my  friend,'  remarked  Owen,  presently,  'after 
what  has  happened,  after  what  you  have  witnessed,  that 
I  ought  to  let  you  into  one  of  my  secrets.' 

'All  right,'  replied  the  other;  'I  can  chatter  like  a 
jackdaw,  or  be  mum  as  a  mouse,  but  don't  tell  me 
unless  you  wish.  However,  I've  guessed  your  secret 
You  were,  when  I  called,  out  of  cash,  and  therefore 
out  of  heart ;  but  "the  needful "  has  since  arrived,  and 
your  spirits  are  gone  up  from  freezing  to  boiling  point 
I  should  feel  out  of  sorts  myself  if  there  were  no  '*  clink  " 
in  my  purse.  But  have  you  earned  the  money,  or  has 
it  been  given  to  you  ? ' 

'Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  actually  earned  it,' 
answered  Owen. 

•Ah,  that's  the  way  of  the  world ;  get  money,  get  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  get  it  anyhow  but  by  way  of 
work.' 

'  Oh,  but,*  was  Owen's  instant  reply,  '  the  money  was 
not  entirely  given  to  me,  and  I'm  striving  hard  now  to 

1  A  phrase  equivalent  to,  *A  happy  Christmas  toycu* 
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fit  myself  to  earn  my  living  hereafter.  I  should  rather 
say  that  the  insufficient  income  derived  from  my  own 
property  has  been  rendered  adequate  by  the  good 
stewardship  of  two  of  my  friends.* 

'You  are  in  luck  to  have  such  friends/  rejoined 
Ottiwell.  '  One  of  them  is  a  woman,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman. 
But  although  I  allowed  myself,  according  to  my  fashion, 
to  fleer  and  flout  when  I  spoke  just  now,  I  meant  to 
give,  under  colour  of  a  jest,  an  earnest  admonition. 
For  I  don't  believe  that  the  way  of  the  world  is  the 
right  way,  and  think  that  no  money  is  so  pleasant  to 
handle  as  that  earned  by  one's  own  labour  of  mind  or 
body.  I  heard  a  parson  say  in  church  last  Sunday  that, 
if  we  lived  on  the  labours  of  others,  we  ought  in  some 
way  to  repay  our  debt  to  the  community,  which  is  about 
the  most  sensible  thing  I  have  heard  from  a  pulpit  for  a 
long  time.  Jack  and  Jill  pay  me  in  one  way.  If  I  can, 
I  pay  back  Jack  and  Jill  in  another  way ;  if  I  can't,  I 
pay  Dick,  Tom  and  Harry  in  such  ways  as  are  open  to 
me  and  will  be  helpful  to  them.  That  is  my  mode  of 
summarising  the  parson's  sermon,  and  it  does  really 
seem  to  me  that,  if  we  acted  a  little  bit  on  that  principle, 
half  the  evils  of  our  time  and  country  would  be  healed, 
and  the  socialists  and  levellers  would  have  to  go  into 
another  business.' 

*I  believe,'  said  Owen,  *that  you're  a  much  better 
man  than  you  make  yourself  out  to  be.' 

*A  very  questionable  compliment,'  was  the  other's 
laughing  reply.  'Try  again,  and  do  better  next  time. 
But  I  see  we've  reached  the  house  I  wanted  to  call  at.  If 
you  don't  mind  waiting,  I  will  rejoin  you  in  five  minutes. 
But  don't  go  into  the  public-house  over  the  way.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lawyer  emerged  from  the  house, 
and  the  two  young  men  returned  homewards.  Presently 
Owen,  with  some  circumstance,  explained  to  his  friend 
the  exact  nature  of  the  relief  which  he  had  experienced 
by  the  delivery  of  the  two  letters  that  afternoon. 

And  then  Ottiwell  began  to  talk.  *  I  say,  Tanat,  I 
must  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  fortune.  This 
morning  you  believed  yourself  to  be  in  receipt  of  some- 
thing less  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  now  you 
have  a  prospect  of  receiving  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
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pounds,  or  perhaps  more.  That  is  better,  certainly.  Why, 
man,  a  hundred  pounds  would  hardly  pay  for  the  yearly 
rent  of  my  lodgings,  and  for  the  daily  breakfast  and  tea 
which  Mrs  Dexter  provides  for  me,  and  I  should  often 
have  to  go  cigarless,  dinnerless,  and  even  coatless,  which 
last  condition  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  public  scan- 
dal. Did  you  never  hear  of  the  worthy  Peter  Pangloss, 
L.L.D.,  and  A  double  S  ?  He  was  very  fond  of  quoting 
Swift's  lines — 

I  often  wish  that  I  had  clear, 

For  life,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Tis  true  the  doctor  afterwards  altered  the  three  hun- 
dred to  six^  and  ultimately  to  nine^  but  I  agree  with  Swift 
and  Dr  Pangloss  in  thinking  that  every  man  of  mature 
age,  who  has  the  wit  to  use  money,  should  have  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  at  least.  I'm  not  sure  whether 
he  ought  to  have  much  more,  or  whether  he  could  get 
much  more,  if  everyone  else  had  his  due,  even  though 
those  thousands,  whose  due  would  be  to  be  hanged, 
should  be  satisfactorily  dispatched.  However,  you  will 
be  abundantly  justified  in  enjoying  your  three  hundred  a 
year,  if  you  can  honestly  lay  hold  of  it,  and  properly  use 
it.  But  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is,  that  your  in- 
creased income,  such  as  it  is,  is  due  to  the  faithfulness 
of  Martha  Brown,  the  good  management  of  Mr  Evan 
Williams,  and  the  enterprise  of  Owen  Thomas.  What  is 
lacking,  you  yourself  must  supply.  I  don't  say  you  must 
do  so  at  once.  I  don't  see  how  you  can.  Perhaps  the 
way  is  not  yet  clear,  the  fitting  opportunity  not  yet  come. 
Perhaps  you  haven't  yet  reached  the  true  ripeness  for 
action.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  as  you  grow  older 
you'll  find  yourself  in  want  of  a  larger  income,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  this  you  must  be  dependent  not  on 
,  others,  but  on  yourself.  Well,  you  see,  I  have,  for  once, 
dropped  the  mask  of  Silenus,  which,  perhaps,  I'm  loo  apt 
to  assume,  and  have  preached  you  a  sermon,  which  I 
shouldn't  have  done  if  I  hadn't  thought  it  would  do  you 
good,  or  somehow  cared  for  you.  And  now,  here  we  are 
at  the  Minster,  and  we  must  part.  I  suppose  you'll  now 
be  going  into  Wales  for  Christmas  ? ' 
*  Oh,  yes,'  was  the  reply. 
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'  And  I'm  going  into  Scotland  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 
As  Ottiwell  was  indisposed  to  say  any  more,  and  felt 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  saying  too  much,  and  Owen 
was  too  much  moved  to  know  what  to  say,  the  two 
friends  merely  bade  each  other  *  Good  afternoon,'  shook 
hands,  and  went  their  several  ways. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

You  may  be  sure  Owen  did  not  waste  much  time  in  re- 
plying to  the  letters  of  Martha  Brown  and  Mr  Evan 
Williams.  He  thanked  the  latter  warmly  for  so  carefully 
managing  his  property,  and  reminded  Mr  Williams  that 
nothing  had  been  deducted  from  the  rent  sent  him  for 
professional  services  rendered.  To  Martha  he  wrote  in 
terms  more  affectionate.  He  told  her  he  would  be  at 
Trefechan  on  the  Thursday  following,  and  travel  by  the 
train  reaching  that  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  \ 
and  oh,  how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  her  and  the  old 
place  once  more ! 

When  Owen  returned  from  posting  his  letters,  he  sat 
by  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  what  Ottiwell 
had  said  to  him,  for  he  was  amazed,  not  only  at  the 
turn  Frank's  talk  had  taken,  but  at  the  strange  new  vision 
he  had  got  into  his  friend's  character.  To  think  that  a 
new  impulse  had  been  given  to  his  life,  and  that  it  had 
been  communicated  by  the  one  man  from  whom  he  least 
expected  it ;  for  he  recognised  the  serious  purpose  that 
underlay  Ottiwell's  mocking  suggestion  that  he  should  set 
himself  to  earn  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  how 
far  was  he  now  to  act  on  what  had  been  recommended 
to  him  ?  Should  he  at  once  renounce  his  present  pur- 
poses? On  consideration,  he  felt  that  he  could  best  fit 
himself  for  that  to  which  his  desires  and  opportunities 
pointed  when  his  character  should  be  more  fully  formed, 
his  mind  better  stored  and  directed,  and  his  experience 
more  matured.  And  then  he  remembered  that,  having 
already  given  notice,  he  could  present  himself  for  matri- 
culation in  January  instead  of  in  June.  He  had,  through 
nervousness,  postponed  this  preliminary  stage  for  six 
months,  but  now  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
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through  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  And 
then  he  would  review  his  plans.  It  might  even  happen 
that  he  would  not  return  to  York,  but  rather  live  in  some 
place  where  he  could  work  daily  in  chemical,  physical 
and  physiological  laboratories,  and  have  greater  advant- 
ages for  attending  lectures  than  York  could  afford. 

So  the  next  morning  he  called  on  Ottiwell,  and  ex- 
plained his  purposes.  He  handed  over  his  cheque,  pay- 
able to  order  on  Richards  &  Richards,  and  received  in 
return  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer  on  a  local  bank,  asking 
also  whether  Frank  would  take  care  of  one  of  his  trunks 
until  he  should  come  to  a  decision  as  to  his  plans  for  the 
future.  Then  he  took  a  warm  farewell  of  his  friend,  who, 
without  a  trace  of  his  wonted  whimsical  manner,  said, 
*  Well,  Tanat,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  parting  with  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  got  to  care  more  than  for  any  other 
fellow  I've  ever  known,  except,  perhaps,  Fortescue.  Yes,' 
added  he,  reflectively,  '  you  must  forgive  me  for  except- 
ing Fortescue.  I  know  no  one  like  him.^  So  the  two 
friends  shook  hands,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
then  parted  without  another  word.  They  only  met  once 
more. 

Owen  worked  very  hard  preparing  for  his  examination 
until  the  Wednesday  following.  Then,  having  partially 
packed  up  his  books  and  clothes,  he  sallied  forth  into  the 
streets,  and,  after  looking  in  shop  windows  until  he  was 
dazed,  fixed  on  a  shawl  which  he  intended  as  a  present 
for  Martha  Brown,  bought  it,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  his  friend  Fortescue. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  (December  2 2d, 
1 881)  Tanat  reached  Trefechan  Station.  Leaving  his 
trunk  with  a  porter,  to  be  sent  for  later  on,  and  carrying 
the  parcel  containing  Martha's  shawl  under  his  arm,  he 
handed  over  his  bag  to  Twm  Wirion,*  who  had  been 
awaiting  him,  and  the  two  then  started  up  the  glyn^ 

»  '  Twm  Wirion  '—Daft  Tom, 
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walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhedwy  until  they  came 
to  a  camddcCr  defaid^  whence  a  path  led  to  the  house  by 
a  short  cut  across  the  meadow.  All  this  while  Twm  had 
been  grunting  and  growling,  till  at  last  Owen  said  to  him, 

*  A  ydi'r  bag  yn  drwm,  Twm  ? '  * 

'  Mae'n  andros  o  drwm,' '  replied  the  man,  somewhat 
surlily. 

'Efallai,'    laughed    Owen,    giving    him    a    shilling, 

*  gwneith  swUt  o'n  ysgafnach,  Twm  ? '  * 

Tom  grinned,  took  the  shilling,  spat  on  it,  and  putting 
it  into  his  pocket,  held  out  his  left  hand,  saying,  '  Medraf 
gario'r  parsel  yna  hefyd,  heb  ddim  traflferth.*  * 

Owen,  however,  said  he  would  carry  the  parcel  him- 
self, but  asked  Tom  to  wait  two  or  three  minutes  at  the 
stile  while  he  refreshed  his  eyes  with  the  well  re- 
membered features  of  the  country  which  he  loved  so 
much,  and  which  stirred  within  him  thoughts  that 
brought  to  his  mind  the  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  A  mist  gathered  about  his  eyes,  and  he  stood 
still  and  silent,  lost  in  recollection.  It  was  the  song  of 
the  Rhedwy  that  awoke  him  from  his  dream.  Ah !  there 
was  the  old  river  rushing  amid  the  boulders  of  its  bed, 
and  lifting  up  its  many-tongued  voice;  and  then  he 
turned  round,  and  in  the  clear  wintry  afternoon  gazed 
at  the  semicircle  of  hills  with  which  the  glen  was 
girdled  Behind  the  crested  ridge  of  Gribin  Goch  the 
sun  was  going  down  in  glory — ar  gyrhaedd  ei  gaerau  yn 
y  gorlUwin,^  Straight  in  front  was  the  bwkh^  or  gap, 
(Bwkh  y  Garreg-ateb)  through  which  the  road  struggled 
across  the  mountains  into  the  vale  beyond.  Just  below 
were  Tan  y  Bwlch,  where  Owen  Thomas  lived,  and  the 
exposed  face  of  Y  Graig  Fawr;  lower  still  loomed  in 
the  darkening  day  the  blue  bulk  of  Tan  y  Garnedd.  As 
Owen's  eyes  rested  on  the  old  slate-built  house,  with 
some  of  its  windows  already  lighted  up  as  though  to 
welcome  him,  he  climbed  over  the  stile,  and  in  a  few 

*  '  Camdda'r  defeid,'  properly  *  Camfe'r  defaid  ^-^htefs  stiU, 

*  That  is,  Is  the  bag  heazfy,  Tom  ? 

*  That  is,  It  is  cUviliskly  heavy, 

*  That  is,  Perhaps y  Tottty  a  shilling  will  make  it  lighter  ? 

*  That  is,  lean  carry  that  parcel  also  without  at^  trouble, 

*  That  is,  Gaining  his  strongholds  in  the  west.  A  quotation  from 
Elis  Wyn's  Gweledigaeth  y  Byd 
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minutes  was  at  the  gate  of  the  back  garden.  Thence  he 
slipped  into  the  kitchen,  just  as  Martha,  pranked  in  her 
best,  was  taking  the  kettle  off  the  hob  and  putting  it  on 
the  fire.  Catching  sight  of  Owen,  she  rushed  up  to  him, 
and,  taking  hold  of  both  his  hands,  exclaimed, — 

*  Oh,  my  dear  young  master,  it  does  my  eyes  good  to 
see  you  once  more ! ' 

*  Martha,  dear,'  said  Owen,  *  you  can't  be  more  glad 
to  see  me  than  I  am  to  set  eyes  on  you  again  ! ' 

*But  what,'  asked  the  housekeeper,  *have  you  got 
under  your  arm  ?  Hasn't  that  good-for-nothing  Tom  met 
you  at  the  station?' 

*Oh,  yes,'  replied  Owen;  'he's  bringing  up  my  bag 
right  enough,  only  I  have  outrun  him.  But  this  parcel 
I  wouldn't  let  him  carry,  for  it  contains  a  present  for 
you.' 

*For  me!'  cried  Martha.  *Oh,  to  think  that  you 
should  be  squandering  in  this  way  money  that  you 
yourself  want  so  much ! ' 

However,  the  parcel  was  opened,  the  shawl  unfolded, 
looked  at  against  the  light,  its  substance  and  texture 
tested  by  the  feel  of  it,  and  it  was  finally  declared  to  be 
'beautiful!' 

At  this  moment  Twm  appeared  with  the  bag,  and  was 
soon  sent  about  his  business  by  the  excited  housekeeper. 
*I  hope,'  said  she,  'you  haven't  given  him  something 
also.  He's  regularly  paid  for  what  he  does  about  the 
place,  and  gets  lots  of  tips  from  lodgers,  so  that  he's  be- 
ing constantly  paid  twice  over ;  but  I  guess  that  you've 
tipped  him  too.  You  oughtn't  to  have  done  it.  Twm,  in 
his  way,  is  much  richer  than  you.  But  what  am  I  doing — 
talk,  talk,  talk,  while  you  must  be  almost  dying  of  hunger 
and  weariness.  Take  this  candle.  You'll  find  the  best 
bedroom  prepared  for  you,  and  by  the  time  you've  washed, 
tea  will  be  ready  in  the  east  sitting-room.' 

When  Owen  came  downstairs  he  found  the  lamp 
lighted,  the  table  laid,  and  all  things  in  order. 

*  I  say,  Martha,'  said  he,  *  take  a  holiday  for  once ;  sit 
down,  and  let  us  have  a  talk.' 

'  Not  now,  thank  you,  Mr  Owen.  There  are  my  two 
young  men  to  be  attended  to,  and  I'm  expecting  them 
in  every  minute.' 
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*  Oh !  you've  lodgers  still,  have  you  ? ' 

*  Yes;  two  clerks — one  employed  in  the  Trefechan  Bank, 
and  the  other,  Mr  Idloes  Hughes,  at  Mr  Evan  Williams' 
office — and  they'll  be  in  directly,  calling  out  for  their  tea.' 

'Well,  but,  Martha,  there's  something  I  want  to  say. 
I  may  possibly  stay  here  three  weeks.' 

*  Oh,  that's  capital.' 

'Yes,  but  you  must  treat  me  just  like  any  other  lodger, 
bringing  me  in  a  bill  evety  week  for  food  and  rent  of 
rooms.' 

•No;  I  can't  do  that' 

*  Well,  but  don't  you  see,  you  foolish  Martha,  that  if 
you  do  this,  you  will  have  more  to  pay  me  at  the  quarter's 
end?' 

'  Then  it  seems  to  me,'  triumphantly  retorted  Martha, 
'  that  all  this  paying  business  is  a  bit  of  tomfoolery,  and 
I  won't  be  put  upon.  No ;  you  must  let  me  have  my 
own  way  in  this  affair.  But,  dear  me,  Mr  Owen,  now 
I  see  you  better,  I  notice  how  much  altered  and  more 
manly  you  look.  There's  some  sort  of  a  moustache  on 
your  upper  lip,  and  a  bit  of  beard  on  your  chin,  and 
you  speak  with  more  out-and-outness.  I  think,  for  all 
you  are  looking  so  pale,  that  you  are  better  in  health 
than  when  you  left  this  place.' 

*I  believe  I  am,'  replied  Owen,  *and  don't  doubt 
but  three  weeks  spent  in  this  healthy  place  will  bring 
back  the  colour  to  my  cheeks.' 

'And  then  you  must  be  off  again,  must  you?'  inquired 
Martha. 

*  I  fear  so,'  was  the  answer.  '  But  it  will  be,  I  hope, 
but  an  absence  of  two  and  a  half  years  at  most  I  must 
serve  my  apprenticeship,  you  know.' 

*  Oh,  you'll  make  yourself  famous,  and  get  rich,  and 
settle  somewhere  else,  and  only  come  back  now  and 
again  to  the  old  place,  or  perhaps  sell  it — perhaps  sell 
it,'  replied  Martha,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
her  voice. 

*  Oh,  never  fear,'  said  Owen.  '  It  isn't  so  easy  for  an 
incapable  man  like  me  to  get  rich ;  and,'  added  he,  *  be 
assured  I  shall  never^  never^  never  sell  Tan  y  Gamedd.' 

At  this  moment  Martha  was  called  away  to  wait  upon 
her  lodgers,  and  left  Owen  to  finish  his  tea,  which  he 
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attacked  with  more  vigour  than  any  meal  he  had  had 
for  months. 

When  the  housekeeper  came  in  to  clear  away  '  the  tea 
things,'  Owen  asked  her  about  Twm  Wirion. 

•  Yes/  said  she,  *  Fve  been  obliged,  with  lodgers  in  the 
house,  to  engage  him  regularly ;  but  I  keep  no  girl  now, 
nor  even  call  in  a  charwoman,  as  I  once  did.  Twm  is 
stronger  and  more  willing,  cheaper  and  more  useful, 
although  I  don't  tell  him  so.' 

*  Ay,  I'll  speak  about  that  hereafter;  but  you  said  he 
was,  in  his  way,  richer  than  myself,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  how  that  could  be.  He  looks  poor  enough,  and, 
I  warrant,  you  don't  give  him  exorbitant  wages.' 

*Well,'  replied  Martha,  *Twm  knows  how  to  make  a 
little  go  a  long  way,  and  is  a  bit  of  a  miser.  He  spends 
nothing  at  the  tailor's,  but  dresses  in  the  cast-off  clothes 
that  people  give  him ;  and  these  he  mends  and  patches 
with  his  own  fingers,  until  they  will  scarcely  hold  together. 
He  gets  all  sorts  of  leavings  of  food  at  this  house,  and 
buys  little  but  oatmeal,  milk,  and  sometimes  bread.  He 
pays  no  rent,  for  he  lives  by  himself,  as  you  know,  in 
that  hovel  "  Caban  un  nos,"  which  his  father  built  in  one 
night  ^  on  the  mountain  side,  upon  land  belonging  to 

^  As  Martha  knew  very  little  about  that  affair,  I  may  as  well 
explain  here  what  really  happened.  There  were,  thirty  years  before 
the  banning  of  this  story,  very  extensive  wastes  in  the  manor  of 
Trefechan,  and  all  the  larger  owners  of  land  had,  about  that  time, 
promoted  a  Bill  in  Parliament  with  the  object  of  dividing  these  wastes 
among  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  estates  they  already 
owned  within  the  manor.  But  there  was  much  opposition  to  this 
scheme  among  the  landless  householders  who  had  commonable  rights 
over  the  lands  proposed  to  be  enclosed.  At  the  head  of  this  oppo- 
sition Mr  Richara  Tanat,  Owen's  father,  had  placed  himself,  and 
ultimately  secured  the  concession  that  the  Gwastad,  which  was  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  waste — richest  as  pasture,  and  nearest 
to  the  town — should  be  reserved  to  the  people  of  Trefechan  as  a 
permanent  common,  and  provision  be  made  for  the  election  of 
trustees  for  the  preservation  and  regulation  of  it.  The  rest  of  the 
old  commons  was  then  allotted  by  a  commission  to  the  land- 
owners, who  straightway  enclosed  their  allotments,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  old  custom  of  building  ra^anoM  un  nos  ('  cabins  of  one  night '), 
or  tai  un  nos  ('houses  of  one  night*),  as  they  were  indifferently 
called.  According  to  this  custom,  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  manor, 
with  the  help  of  his  friends,  could  build,  in  one  night,  a  hut  on  the 
waste,  so  tlmt  at  sunrise  smoke  could  be  seen  issuing  out  of  the 
newly-raised  chimney,  this  caban  ot  iyun  nos^  became,  afler  a  certain 
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Tan  y  Garnedd.  Your  father  was  urged,  when  he  first 
saw  the  cottage,  to  have  it  pulled  down,  or  squeeze  some 
rent  from  Twm*s  father,  but  he  always  refused.  People 
say  that  Twm  has  gold  buried  in  the  cabin,  or  hidden 
behind  a  stone  in  his  chimney,  and  I'm  often  afraid  lest 
tramps,  hearing  of  this,  should  rob  him  in  the  night  If 
they  were  to  do  so,  Twm  would  make  a  desperate  fight.' 

*  Why  shouldn't  he  sleep  in  the  old  porter's  lodge,  and 
put  his  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ? '  inquired 
Owen. 

'  I  don't  believe  anyone  could  ever  talk  him  into  doing 
that,'  was  the  reply. 

After  this  conversation,  Owen,  lighting  a  candle,  went 
into  the  library,  and  taking  down  one  of  his  father's 
neatly-written,  numbered,  and  indexed  note-books,  hap- 
pened to  see  some  memoranda  relating  to  the  Trefechan 
Enclosure  Act,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  waste  before 
any  allotments  had  been  made  under  the  provisions  of 
it.  In  the  margin  also  were  references  to  other  memo- 
randa on  the  same  subject  contained  in  other  note-books. 
Owen  got  all  these  together,  took  them  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  hunted  up  all  the  remarks  which  his  father 
had  made  as  to  the  enclosure. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Owen  found  his  father's  memorandum  books  very  in- 
teresting. In  the  last  of  them  were  some  statements  as 
to  the  lands  allotted  to  Tan  y  Garnedd,  on  each  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  The  Bwlch.  *  Ah !'  thought  he,  *a 
walk  to  The  Bwlch  would  be  grand  on  such  a  night  as 

time,  the  freehold  of  the  builder  of  it,  or  of  his  heirs.  To  Mr  Tanat 
also,  as  to  other  land  holders,  a  certain  portion  of  the  waste  (some 
thirty  acres  adjoining  his  own  lands)  had  been  assigned,  but  he  had 
for  a  long  time  omitted  to  enclose  it,  and  William  Price,  Twm's 
father,  built  on  a  bit  of  this  allotment  the  last  caban  un  nos  that  was  ever 
raised  in  the  manor  of  Trefechan.  When  finally  Mr  Tanat  enclosed 
his  allotment,  he  allowed  William  Price's  hovel  to  stand,  and  as  this 
was  the  only  hut  built,  according  to  the  custom,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  all  the  huts  of  the  same  sort  stood  together  at  the  other 
end  of  the  manor,  Twm*s  cottage  alone  retained  the  distinctive  name 
of '  Caban  un  nos.'    No  other  cabanau  un  nos  were  near  it. 
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this/  So,  putting  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  he  strolled 
out  of  doors.  He  had  just  left  the  backyard,  and  was 
setting  his  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  pass,  when  he 
stumbled  on  Twm  Wirion,  transfixed  with  terror,  trying 
to  move,  but  rooted  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  the  poor 
fellow  could  hardly  speak ;  but  when  Owen  pressed  him 
to  explain,  he  gasped  out  the  words,  'Canwyll  gorif! 
canwyll  gorff  I'^  Owen  made  him  sit  on  a  big  boulder 
by  the  roadside,  and  calmed  and  coaxed  him  until 
presently  Twm  said,  that  on  leaving  Tan  y  Gamedd,  a 
few  minutes  back,  he  had  seen  a  flickering  flame  at  the 
door  of  his  own  cabin.  It  stayed  there  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  passed  down  the  hill  towards  Llan- 
feuryg  churchyard,  a  little  outside  the  town. 

*  A  dyna  fo'  rwan,'  ^  he  cried. 

Looking  in  the  direction  Twm  pointed,  sure  enough 
there  was  a  light  on  the  hillside,  glimmering  for  a  second, 
disappearing,  and  then  immediately  after  sending  forth 
a  faint  spark.  '  It  is  a  dark  lantern,'  thought  Owen,  *  and 
the  man  carrying  it  must  be  just  entering  Lon  yr  Efail 
(the  Smithy  Lane).  I  shall  see  in  a  minute  when  the 
figure  passes  into  the  glare  of  the  smithy  at  the  lane  top.' 
Ah!  there  it  was,  revealed  to  them  both.  Then,  re- 
membering what  Martha  had  told  him,  Owen  turned  to 
Twm,  and  said.  *  That's  no  canwyll  gorff.  Rush  up  to 
your  cabin,  lad,  and  see  if  your  money  is  safe ;  then  run 
down  Lon  yr  Efail  like  lightning.  I  will  meet  the  fellow 
carrying  that  lantern  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  and  you 
must  come  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  help  me.' 

Jumping  over  the  dry  stone  wall,  he  ran  down  the 
fields,  tearing  up  on  his  way  a  stout  hurdle  stake,  until  at 
last  he  reached  the  lower  road.  Passing  the  churchyard 
(Llanfeuryg),  he  turned  sharp  to  the  right  into  Lon  yr 
Efail,  which  he  began  to  ascend,  and  presently  met  a 
middle-sized,  thick-set  man,  carrying  a  lantern. 

*  Stay  a  minute,'  said  Owen,*  Twm  Wirion  wants  to 
speak  with  you.' 

*  Damn  you ! '  was  the  savage  reply.  *  Get  out  of  my  road.' 

^  *  Canwyll  gorff,'  or  corpse  candle— A  spectral  light  moving  from 
the  door  of  a  house  to  the  churchyard,  prefiguring  the  death  of  one 
of  the  household. 

*  That  is.  And  there  it  is  now. 
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*  No/  retorted  Owen ;  *  I  will  not  get  out  of  your  road. 
You  have  been  to  see  Twm  Wirion,  and  Twm  is  coming 
to  see  you.' 

*  Tr  diawl  a  tlii  a  Twm  Wirion  hefyd/  ^  shouted  the 
man,  striking  at  Owen  and  trying  to  pass  him.  But  our 
friend  dodged  the  blow,  and  plunging  the  further  end  of 
the  hurdle  stake  into  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fellow  trip  over  it,  and  fall  flat, 
with  his  face  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment  Owen  was 
on  the  back  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  the  two  were 
struggling  together.  Into  the  ditch  flew  the  lantern ;  ofi* 
went  Owen's  hat,  crushed  by  a  desperate  thrust  of  his 
opponent's  elbow.  Owen  exerted  all  his  strength  to 
keep  the  man  down,  but  felt  he  was  no  match  for  such 
an  antagonist.  His  foe,  in  fact,  gradually  wormed  him- 
self from  under  him,  and  slipping  a  running  noose,  which 
he  carried,  over  the  poor  young  man's  shoulders,  was 
about  to  gag  and  leave  him,  when,  with  an  *  Och,  yr  hen 
leidr  budr  ! '  *  Twm  Wirion  rushed  upon  the  fellow,  and 
giving  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  hurled  him 
into  the  ditch,  crying,  *Cymmer  hwna  i  gnoi  dy  gil 
amo."3 

'Loose  this  cord  and  re-light  the  lantern,  and  be 
quick  ! '  shouted  Owen. 

But  Tom,  not  so  daft  as  he  was  thought  to  be,  flrst 
tied  the  arms  of  the  stunned  man,  then  striking  a  match 
on  the  leg  of  his  breeches,  lighted  the  lantern,  cut  Owen's 
bonds,  and  then  peered  into  the  face  of  the  man  he  had 
struck  down. 

*  Och,  Ben  Benfras  ydi  o ! '  ^  said  he.  Then  he  began 
straightway  feeling  in  Ben's  pockets,  but  could  find  no- 
thing there,  except  string,  wire,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of 
chalk. 

*  I'm  afraid,'  said  Owen,  *  we've  been  mistaken,  and 
have  assaulted  an  innocent  man.  Go  back  to  your 
cottage,  and  look  for  your  money  once  more.' 

While  Twm  was  away,  Owen,  convinced  he  had  been 

»  That  b,  To  the  devil  with  thee  a»td  Twm  Wirion  too, 
'  That  is,  Oh,  the  dirty  old  thief! 

*  That  is,  Take  that  to  chew  thy  cud  upon, 

*  That  is,  Oh^  Uis  Ben  Benfras,  Ben  Benfras  means  Ben  Big- 
head. 
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too  precipitate,  unbound  the  prostrate  man,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  loosed  his  neck-kerchief. 

Presently  Twm  came  back,  looking  rather  more  foolish 
than  usual.  '  IVe  found  my  money  all  right,'  said  he. 
'I  shifted  ic  last  week,  don't  you  see,  from  behind  a 
stone  in  the  chimney  where  I  used  to  keep  it,  and  put 
it  under  a  loose  brick  in  the  floor.  I  forgot,  when  you 
first  sent  me  up,  that  I'd  moved  it  at  all ;  but  there  it  is, 
in  the  new  hiding-place,  safe  enough,  and  I  don't  think, 
from  the  look  of  things,  that  anyone's  been  in  my  cottage 
since  I  left  at  dinner-time.' 

*  Well,  you've  let  me  in  for  a  nice  mess ;  no  wonder 
people  call  you  "  Twm  Wirion  I  '* ' 

Meanwhile  Owen  kept  on  rubbing  Ben's  hands,  and 
sent  off  Twm  for  some  water,  until  the  man  gradually 
opened  his  eyes,  and  at  last  faintly  murmured,  *  P'le'r 
ydw'I?'! 

But  Owen  gave  him  first  some  of  the  water  that  Twm 
now  brought,  and  then  replied,  *  You  are  near  Llanfeuryg 
Church,  in  L6n  yr  Efail.  I  am  Owen  Tanat,  Tan  y 
Garnedd;  and  this  is  Thomas  Price,  Caban  un  nos. 
We  thought  you'd  robbed  Twm  here  of  his  savings,  and 
that  is  why  we  stopped  and  assaulted  you ;  but  we  were 
wholly  wrong,  and  Twm's  savings  are  safe.  We've  done 
you  a  great  injury,  and  must  both  ask  your  forgiveness. 
And  you  can  now  prosecute  us,  if  you  will ;  or  tell  me 
what  help  I  can  give  you  for  the  wrong  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty,  and  if  it  be  within  my  power  I'll  readily 
render  it.' 

*  This  is  the  second  time,'  complained  Ben,  *  that  I've 
been  taken  to  be  a  thief,  and  yet  I  never  stole  a  single 
thing,  never  once.  But,'  added  he,  *  I've  been  living  a 
loose  life  for  years,  there's  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I'm 
sick  of  it  all,  and  no  mistake.  You — well,  you  might  'a 
left  me  lying — lying  in  the  lane,  and  no  one  the  wiser ; 
but  you  seem  to  'a  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  to  bring  me 
round.  And  it  wasn't  your  own  money,  Mr  Tanat,  that 
you  were  thinking  of  when  you  tripped  me  up,  and  put 
your  life  in  danger — because  your  life  wouldn't  'a  been 
worth  much  if  I  hadn't  been  knocked  on  the  skull  from 
behind  by  someone  else,  for  I'm  a  pretty  good  wrestler 

*  That  is.  Where  am  I? 
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and  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  my  dander  was  up,  and  I 
should  'a  killed  you  if  Twm  hadn't  struck  in.  But  all 
my  anger  gradually  cooled  off  when  I  felt  you  rubbing 
my  hands  so  gently,  like  a  lady,  and  giving  me  water, 
and  when  you  spoke  so  kindly,  in  a  way  no  one  had 
done — ay,  for  fifteen  years.  IVe  long  been  wanting  to 
live  an  honest  and  better  life,  but  to-night  I  got  drinking 
again,  and,  as  I'd  no  money  left,  Tamburlake  turned  me 
out  of  The  Red  Dragon.  Then  I  went  home,  lighted 
my  lantern  and  came  round  by  Caban  un  nos,  so  as  to 
keep  clear  of  the  town,  meaning  to  have  a  long  walk  to 
work  off  the  effects  of  the  drink  and  see  if  I  could  muster 
up  again  my  old  resolutions,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
met  you,  sir,  and  I  was  in  a  savage  mood,  and  still  more 
savage  when  I  found  myself  lying  face  downwards  and 
you  on  the  top  of  me,  and  the  devil  was  in  me  then ; 
but  when  you  owned  up,  like  a  man,  that  you  were 
wrong  in  reckoning  that  I'd  stolen  anything  from  Twm, 
and  tried  to  restore  me  to  my  senses,  instead  of  running 
away  and  leaving  me  as  I  was,  I  felt  sort  of  drawn  to- 
wards you,  let  alone  that  I  was  weak  in  the  head  after 
the  blow  I  got,  and  could  hardly  keep  on  my  feet.' 

Owen  was  conscious  that  Ben,  notwithstanding  his 
having  somehow  gone  wrong,  was,  in  a  way,  a  superior 
sort  of  man,  with  a  refreshing  openness  and  many  marks 
of  magnanimity  about  him.  Keen-witted  too,  evidently, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  rambling  character  of  his  speech, 
due,  perhaps,  to  faintness  or  even  hunger.  Anyhow, 
Owen  yearned  to  do  his  late  antagonist  good,  all  the 
more  because  he  had,  however  unintentionally,  done  him 
wrong.  But  what  form  should  the  good  he  meant  to  do 
take  ?  It  was  plain,  for  one  thing,  that  Ben  was  sick  and 
faint  from  the  tremendous  blow  that  Twm  had  dealt  him. 
So  Owen  gripped  one  of  the  man's  arms,  and  told  Twm 
to  lay  hold  of  the  other,  and  the  two  led  him  up  to  Tan 
y  Gamedd,  and  took  him  into  the  kitchen  there.  Then 
he  washed  Ben's  wound,  cut  away  the  hair  from  around 
it,  and  plastered  it.  Next,  telling  Twm  he  would  call  at 
Caban  un  nos  in  about  two  hours'  time,  he  asked  Martha 
to  get  ready  some  coffee,  hot  and  strong,  and  bring  in  the 
cold  meat.  When  the  supper  was  duly  served  in  the 
sitting-room^  Owen  cried  out,  *  Now,  Ben,  set  to.'    And 
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it  did  our  friend's  heart  good  to  see  with  what  vigour 
Ben  attacked  his  meal.  *  Ah ! '  said  the  latter,  '  you 
couldn't  have  given  me  a  better  medicine  than  this. 
There  was  something  whizzing  inside  my  head,  and  it 
went  on  whizzing  and  whizzing  as  I  was  coming  up  the 
hill  at  a  tremendous  rate,  but  now  everything  is  right 
again,  and  I  feel  as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
my  machinery.' 

*  Well,*  replied  Owen,  *  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  when 
the  "  supper  things  "  are  cleared  away,  you  can  tell  me,  if 
you  care  to  do  so,  the  story  of  your  life.* 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

*  Well,  sir,*  began  Ben,  after  rubbing  his  legs  and 
scratching  his  head  to  collect  his  thoughts,  *  my  tale  is 
soon  told.  I  know  I'm  looked  upon  by  everybody  as  a 
sort  of  crack  hemp  and  cyw  cythrault \^  and  I  allow 
that  I  have  been  a  rogue,  a  drunkard  and  a  scapegrace. 
But  it  wasn't  always  so.  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I 
married,  I  was  a  mason,  working  at  Price  and  Evans' 
stoneyard,  and  was  very  happy  then,  and  a  sober  chap 
enough ;  not  that  I  was  above  having  a  glass  now  and 
then,  but  I  never  got  drunk,  nor  was  ever  the  worse  for 
liquor.  There  used  to  be  a  column  in  the  Trefechan 
Times  called  "  Country  Notes,'*  and  I  always  looked  out 
for  that  column  every  week,  and  read  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  And  I  was  fond  of  taking  long  walks,  especially 
on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sundays,  and  I*ve  often  felt 
the  beauty  of  mountains  and  woods  and  streams  so  much 
that  the  tears  have  come  into  my  eyes.  However,  I'm 
rambling  now  with  my  tongue  as  I  used  to  ramble  with 
my  legs.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  when  my 
little  girl  was  born  I  was  fairly  delighted.  But  two  years 
afterwards  my  wife,  somehow,  caught  a  cold,  and  it  went 
to  her  lungs.  I  did  all  I  could  for  her ;  but  after  linger- 
ing about  six  months,  she  died.  At  first  I  was  almost 
mad,  and  b^an  to  go  every  evening  to  The  Red  Dragon 
to  drown  my  sorrows  in  drink.     Still,  my  love  for  my 

^  That  is,  Devits  imp. 
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little  Sinah  kept  me  straight  on  the  whole.  I  sent  the 
child  to  her  mother's  sister  at  Llanddeuno,  and  paid  for 
her  keep,  and  every  Sunday  used  to  walk  over  and  see 
her ;  and  it  was  these  Sundays  that  still  kept  me  back 
from  being  a  regular  drunkard,  as  you  may  say.  But 
one  day  my  sister-in-law  came  to  me  with  a  white  face, 
and  told  me  that  my  little  maid  had  been  lost.  She'd 
strayed  from  the  house,  and  though  the  country  round 
was  searched  day  after  day,  and  the  story  of  her  loss 
was  published  in  the  papers,  she  was  never  found.  The 
river  at  Llanddeuno  was  deep  enough  in  places  to  drown 
a  child,  but  not  deep  enough  to  carry  even  a  child's  bodv 
far  down  stream,  and  I  walked  down  the  bed  of  that 
river  for  miles.  Then  I  became  desperate,  and  took  to 
drink  more  and  more.  In  one  of  my  drinking  bouts,  I 
struck  a  fellow-workman  of  mine,  a  man  named  Luke 
Hodges,  and  called  him  a  "  mean  cur ! "  And  a  mean 
cur  he  was.  He'd  long  had  a  grudge  against  me,  but 
now  he  became  ten  times  my  enemy.  He  was  always 
spying  on  me,  and  reporting  me  for  trifling  faults  to  my 
employers.  It  seems  that  Mr  Price  had  one  day  been 
showing  to  his  partner  in  the  lower  office  a  beautiful 
diamond  ring  which  had  recently  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, but  had  forgotten  to  put  it  back  on  his  finger,  or 
into  his  pocket,  and  left  it  on  the  desk ;  and  the  two  went 
home  to  dinner.  About  half-past  two  I  went  into  the 
office  to  ask  Mr  Price  about  a  job  I  was  then  working 
on;  but  there  wasn't  anyone  there,  and  I  came  out 
again.  I  didn't  see  the  ring.  I  set  about  working 
on  another  job  until  Mr  Price  should  turn  up  to  tell 
me  how  he  wanted  me  to  finish  the  other.  But  about 
a  quarter  to  six  that  evening  the  yard  gates  were 
suddenly  closed,  and  Mr  Price,  along  with  a  policeman, 
came  in  amongst  the  men.  The  policeman  had  a  war- 
rant for  my  arrest  on  suspicion  of  theft.  Mr  Price  went 
straight  to  my  jacket  that  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
felt  in  one  of  my  pockets — and  there  was  the  ring,  I 
knew  I  was  the  victim  of  a  foul  plot,  and  suspected  at 
once  that  Luke  had  taken  the  thing  and  put  it  where  it 
was  found.  I  said  as  much  in  court,  but  couldn't  prove 
my  words ;  and  a  man,  who  had  been  working  near  the 
gate,  said  he'd  seen  no  one  but  me  go  into  the  office  that 
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afternoon  before  three  o'clock,  when  the  loss  of  the  ring 
was  discovered.  And  I'd  a  bad  character,  and  I  got 
three  months.  When  I  was  let  out  of  gaol  I  couldn't 
get  any  regular  work,  only  odd  jobs,  and  nearly  all  my 
earnings  were  spent  at  The  Red  Dragon.  Then  I  took 
to  poaching ;  and  when  I  was  going  to  one  of  the  covers 
one  night  I  met  Luke  Hodges  in  a  quiet  lane,  and  nearly 
knocked  the  life  out  of  him.  But  he  summoned  me,  and 
I  got  another  month.  Luke  Hodges  left  the  town  soon 
after,  for  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  me ;  and  I  never  saw 
him  again.  But  as  for  me,  from  bad  to  worse,  on  I  went 
for  years;  not  that  during  all  this  time  something 
wouldn't  now  and  again  remind  me  of  my  wife  Gaynor, 
and  then  I'd  often  keep  square  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  I 
always  gave  way  to  temptation  in  the  end,  and  then  I'd 
go  on  worse  than  ever.  But  I've  never  owned  up  about 
myself  as  I've  done  to-night,  and,  while  speaking,  I've 
seemed  to  recollect  how  my  wife  and  child  looked  and 
talked,  and  a  vision  of  my  former  happy  and  fairly 
innocent  life  has  come  up  before  me,  and  I'm  deter- 
mined, if  I  can,  to  be  a  decent  man.  And  now  I've 
only  to  thank  you,  sir,  to  beg  your  pardon  for  lifting  my 
hand  against  you,  and  to  say  good-bye,  for  I'm  going  to 
try  my  luck  somewhere  else.' 

*  No ;  don't  do  that,'  said  Owen.  *  Wait  a  few  days. 
Wait  until  after  Christmas.  And  now,  tell  me  whether,  if 
you  got  the  offer  of  regular  work,  you'd  take  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Ben,  *  and  glad  enough ;  but  there's 
no  fear  of  my  getting  a  job  in  this  place,  or  anywhere 
near  it     I've  made  Trefechan  too  hot  for  me.' 

'Don't  be  over  sure  of  that,'  was  Owen's  answer. 
*  Give  me  a  chance,  just  a  chance,  of  seeing  what  I  can 
do  to  help  you.'  For  not  merely  did  our  friend  feel  that 
he  owed  Ben  something,  but  he  had  become  quite  in- 
terested in  this  rough  fellow  who  had  yet  such  tender 
impulses  left ;  so  easily  led  astray  in  one  respect,  and, 
nevertheless,  possessing  a  mind  so  strong  and  original ;  a 
man  evidently  whose  powers  of  observation  had  been 
more  or  less  cultivated ;  a  man,  in  short,  so  different  from 
that  which  his  appearance  bespoke  for  him.  '  So  now,' 
continued  Owen,  *  promise  me  that  you'll  never  touch  a 
drop  of  strong  drink  again  ! ' 
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*  No,  I  can't  do  that,  sir,'  replied  Ben. 
'Why  not?' 

*  Because,  if  I  was  to  promise  what  you  want  me  to  do, 
I  should  very  likely  break  my  vow,  and  then  be  in  a  worse 
fix  than  before.  But  Til  tell  you  what,  sir ;  I'll  try  my 
level  best  to  keep  away  from  the  damnable  stuff,  and 
remember  all  that  I  have  thought  to  myself  and  said 
to  you  this  night.' 

*  Well,'  said  Owen,  *  such  a  promise  is  perhaps  better 
than  that  which  I  first  asked  you  to  give  me,  because 
more  likely  to  be  kept.  And  now,  Ben,  how  much 
money  have  you  ? ' 

*  Not  a  penny,  worse  luck.' 
'  Do  you  owe  anything  ? ' 

'Yes;  I  owe  my  score  at  Tamburlake's — seven  and 
sixpence.' 

'  Well,  if  I  were  to  lend  you  a  sovereign  to  make  a  start 
with,  would  you  try  to  pay  me  back  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  indeed  I  would,  thank  you,  very  much,  and 
be  on  pins  and  needles  until  every  sixpence  was  paid. 
But  if  I  was  to  sell  up  all  my  sticks  and  bits  of  furniture, 
I  reckon  I  should  get  four  or  dye  pounds  for  them,  and 
then  I  shouldn't  want  to  borrow  at  all.  My  gun  alone 
ought  to  fetch  a  sovereign  at  the  least,  for  'tis  a  real 
good  un  and  I  believe  I  could  pawn  it  for  eighteen 
shillings.' 

*  Well,  Ben,  you  needn't  pawn  the  gun ;  but  I'll  lend 
you  eighteen  shillings,  and  you  shall  pay  it  off,  by  instal- 
ments, when  you  get  work,  and  without  stinting  yourself 
at  all.  And  now,  wait  a  bit,'  and  Owen  ran  upstairs,  and 
presently  brought  down  a  suit  of  dark  brown  clothes,  with 
plenty  of  pockets  in  them.  'These,'  said  he,  'are  the 
clothes  my  father  was  wearing  the  week  before  he  died. 
They  are  too  big  for  me ;  but  I  fancy  they'll  fit  you  first 
rate.  You  shall  have  them  for  a  couple  of  shillings. 
Eighteen  shillings  and  two  make  twenty.  There  is  the 
money,  and,'  added  he,  as  he  wrapped  the  garments 
in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  *  here  are  the  clothes.' 

'Stop  a  minute,  sir,'  cried  Ben.  'Those  clothes  are 
worth  more  than  two  shillings,  more  than  four  times  two 
shillings,  unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say,'  retorted  Owen ; '  but  I  can't  wear  them 
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myself,  and  don't  care  to  see  them  worn  by  any  jackass 
whom  they  may  happen  to  fit.  So  that,  in  one  sense, 
they're  worth  nothing  to  me.' 

*  Well,  sir,  there's  no  standing  against  such  kindness,' 
gasped  out  Ben,  and  so  deeply  overpowered  was  he  that 
for  two  or  three  minutes  he  could  not  speak  another 
word.  At  last,  he  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  able 
to  say,  *  And  now,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  me 
one  other  kindness  ?  Keep  seven  and  sixpence  out  of  the 
sovereign,  and  settle  my  score  with  Tamburlake  yourself. 
If  I  was  to  go  to  The  Red  Dragon  once  more  just  now, 
I  should  keep  on  going.' 

*  All  right,  Ben.  Give  me  that  sovereign  back,  and  I'll 
return  you  twelve  and  sixpence,  and  next  week  I'll  pay 
my  first  visit  to  The  Red  Dragon,  and  settle  with  the 
landlord.  And  now,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  strong 
enough  to  walk  home  by  yourself? ' 

*  Quite  strong  enough,  sir,  and  I  wish  I  could  thank 
you  as  I  ought ;  but  perhaps  the  best  way  to  thank  you 
will  be  to  try,  might  and  main,  to  stand  up  like  a  man, 
and  be  no  more,  body  and  soul,  the  slave  of  drink.' 

*  Yes,  that's  the  best  way,'  said  Owen,  shaking  hands 
with  Ben,  and  showing  him  out  at  the  front  door. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

Ben  could  not  help  appreciating,  as  he  hugged  his  parcel 
under  his  left  arm  on  his  way  home,  the  delicacy  Owen 
had  shown  in  forcing  these  clothes  upon  him  under  the 
form  of  a  sale,  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  any  repugnance  he 
might  feel  against  accepting  them  as  a  gift;  the  veiled 
compliment  to  him  implied  when  young  Tanat  said  that 
he  would  not  care  to  see  them  worn  by  any  jackass  whom 
they  might  happen  to  fit;  and  finally,  the  confidence 
evinced  by  Owen  in  giving  up  to  him  the  clothes  and 
money  at  once.  He  was  conscious  also  of  the  great 
kindness  and  unpatronising  interest  in  his  welfare  which 
Owen  had  displayed. 

All  this  Ben  felt,  although  he  certainly  did  not  express 
his  feelings  in  the  phrases  I  have  just  used  to  describe 
them,  but  commented  on  the  various  aspects  of  what  had 
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happened  in  hss.  own  direct  and  characteristic  fashion. 
*Ah!'  said  he,  *what  an  out-and-out  gentleman  that 
young  fellow  is !  No  nonsense  about  him,  no  airs ;  and 
how  he  seems  to  guess  at  what  a  man  thinks  and  fears. 
I  wonder  whether  he's  as  poor  as  people  say  he  is. 
But  pVaps  even  a  chap  like  me,  that  knows  the  lay  of  the 
land,  can  give  him,  now  and  then,  a  tip  or  two  worth 
taking.  Well,  Benjamin  Breeze,  if  you  don't  keep  square 
after  this,  I'm  blest  if  you  don't  deserve  to  be  shot.  Of 
course,  I'm  not  going  to  set  up  to  be  a  saint,  or  make 
pretence  of  being  what  I  ain't.  I  must  be  "Ben 
Benfras  "  still,  without  his  damning  vice  of  drunkenness. 
That's  it.' 

Meanwhile,  Owen  walked  up  to  Caban  un  nos,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  *  Dowch  i  mewn,' '  said  a  voice 
within.  He  entered.  There  was  Twm,  sitting  over 
against  the  fire,  his  only  light.  Immediately  he  saw  his 
master,  he  lugged  out  of  one  of  his  big  pockets  a  bag  of 
money,  and,  handing  it  to  Owen,  exclaimed,  'There, 
now  I  can  sleep  in  peace  in  Caban  un  nos.' 

*  Well,'  inquired  our  friend,  *  do  you  know  how  much 
money  you're  handing  over  to  me  ? ' 

*  Haner  cant  o  bunnau  'n  'gsact,'  ^  was  the  instant  reply. 

*  Light  a  candle  then,'  said  Owen,  *  so  that  I  can  count 
the  money  on  the  table  here.  Yes,  it's  all  right,'  he 
added,  as  he  gathered  up  the  coins,  tied  the  bag  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket.  *  I'll  go  down  to-morrow  morning  to 
the  Trefechan  Post  Office,  and  pay  the  money  into  the 
Savings  Bank  there  in  your  name.' 

*  Beth ! '  shouted  Twm,  *  rhoi  fy  nghynilion  ym  mho- 
cede'r  hen  Griffith  goesgam  ?'^ 

*Twm,  mae  arnaf  gywilydd  o  honot.*  You  oughtn't 
to  call  Mr  Griffith  Jones,  the  postmaster,  by  such  a  name 
as  yr  hen  Griffith  goesgam.  If  his  legs  are  crooked,  that's 
no  fault  of  his.  Besides,  the  money  won't  go  into  his 
pockets  at  all.  Mr  Jones  will  send  it  up  to  London,  and 
you  can  have  it  again,  with  interest,  whenever  you  want  it.' 

^  *  Dowch  i  mewn ' — Come  in, 
'  That  is,  Fifty  pounds  exactly. 

'  That  is,  *  IVhat!  put  my  savings  into  the  pockets  of  old  crook- 
shanked  Griffith  r 

*  That  is,  Fm  ashamed  of  thee. 
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*  If  it  goes  up  to  London,  it'll  be  lost,  that's  sure ;  but 
Griff,  as  you  say,  will  be  too  much  interested  in  it  to  let 
it  go ;  he'll  take  a  good  deal  too  much  interest  in  it.  I'd 
rather  trust  ^^  Fall^  than  old  Griffith,  the  post.  Take 
the  money  yourself,  Mr  Owen,  and  keep  it  for  me,  and 
then  I  know  it'll  be  safe.  I  ain't  afraid  o'  myself  when 
the  money  is  once  gone,  and  I  know  it's  in  good  keeping. 
I  can  sleep  in  peace  then  at  Caban  un  nos,  though  civn 
Annwn  ^  howl  round  it  all  night,  as  they  often  do.  There's 
a  pedoi  ceffyl^  nailed  on  my  door,  and  a  croes  wen  *  on 
the  taken  ty^  ^  and  so  yr  ellyllon  tywyllwch  hyny  ^  can 
have  no  power  over  me  at  night.  By  day  I  carry  a  swyn  ^ 
in  my  pocket  against  all  the  devils  of  the  pit' 

'  And  what  is  the  swyn  ? '  inquired  Owen. 

*  Taten^  ®  was  the  solemn  reply. 

His  master  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  laughing. 
However,  he  managed  to  do  so,  and  then  asked,  *  What 
do  you  say  to  my  putting  the  money  in  Richards  & 
Richards'  Bank,  if  I  promise  to  be  responsible  for  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  if  you'll  be  'sponsible  for  it,  I  don't  care.' 
'  Very  well.    Good-night.' 

*  Nosdawch,  syr,  a  diolch  yn  fawr  i  chi,'  *  said  Twm,  as 
he  accompanied  his  master  a  little  way  down  the  hill,  with 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  firmly  clutching  his  precious  taten. 

Then  they  parted  again,  and  Ovren  returned  to  Tan  y 
Garnedd.  'What  a  wretched,  ignorant,  miserly,  super- 
stitious, ungrateful  old  beast  that  Twm  Wirion  is ! '  re- 
flected Owen  to  himself,  as  he  turned  into  his  own  house. 
'  Hell  get  no  more  shilling  tips  from  me,  that's  certain.' 

1  •  Y  Fall  '-'The  Foul  Fiettd. 

2  *  Cwn  Annwn  '—Dogs  of  Hell  or  Hades.  Their  cry,  really  that 
of  migrating  geese,  or  of  other  birds,  is  often  much  dreaded. 

*  *  Pedol  ceft'yl ' — A  cast  horse  shoe, 

*  *  Croes  wen ' — A  white  or  blessed  cross. 
'  *  Talcen  ty ' — Gable  end  of  a  house. 

*  *  That  is.  Those  imps  of  darkness. 
^  *  Swyn  '—A  chann. 

8  *  Taten '—^/<7/fl/<?. 

*  That  is,  Good-nighty  sir^  and  thank  you  much. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

The  morning  after  the  events  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  Owen  awoke  refreshed  from  his  sleep,  and 
was  downstairs  by  half-past  seven  o'clock.  He  had  in- 
tended to  go  straight  to  the  Graig  Fawr,  to  see  what  was 
being  done  there,  but  remembering  one  of  Ottiwell's 
whimsical  counsels,  that  'a  man  should  never  go  out 
before  breakfast  unless  he  has  had  his  breakfast  first,' 
he  turned  into  the  kitchen,  and,  seeing  Martha  there, 
wished  her  good  morning,  and  asked  whether  she  could 
give  him  anything  to  eat  and  drink.  '  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  I 
see  you're  just  going  to  have  breakfast  yourself.  Let  me 
sit  down  with  you  here.' 

'  I'll  have  your  breakfast  ready  in  ten  minutes  in  the 
sitting-room,  sir,'  replied  Martha. 

*  Then  I  must  walk  up  to  the  Graig  Fawr  without  any 
breakfast  at  all,'  was  Owen's  answer. 

*  No,  sir ;  you  certainly  mustn't  do  that ; '  and  if  you 
don't  mind  putting  up  with  the  hugger-mugger  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  poorness  of  the  meal,  I  won't  make  any 
more  objection,'  said  Martha,  who  was  inwardly  pleased 
all  the  while. 

Presently  our  friend  asked,  '  What's  become  of  the 
little  girl  you  used  to  have  when  I  left  here  ?  * 

*  Well,  sir,  the  little  girl  was  quickly  growing  into  a  big 
girl,  and  wanted  more  wages,  and  as  I  could  not  afford  to 
give  them,  except  to  one  who  was  much  more  useful  than 
she  was,  she  had  to  go.' 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  now  ab- 
solutely no  one  to  help  you  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  I've  Twm  Wirion,  as  I  said,  who  does  all  the 
heavy  work,  such  as  washing  the  floors,  cleaning  the  yard, 
running  on  errands,  and  who  is  getthig  more  and  more 
useful  in  other  ways,  and  I  myself  can  do  all  the  cook- 
ing, waiting  and  managing;  indeed  I  can.' 

*  Is  Twm  more  useful  than  the  little  girl  was  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  have  to  pay  him  more  wages,  of  course ; 
but  then  I  have  him  at  my  beck  and  call  the  whole  of 
every  day,  instead  of  half  a  day  two  or  three  times  a 
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week  as  before.  To  be  sure,  he's  stupid,  but  then  he's 
always  respectful  and  obedient' 

Breakfast  over,  Owen  walked  to  the  Graig  Fawr,  where 
he  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  quarrying  that  had 
been  carried  on,  and  not  less  so  at  the  change  that  had 
already  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Pre- 
sently he  came  across  Mr  Owen  Thomas — busy,  burly, 
red-cheeked,  good  humoured. 

'Well,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  he,  *you  seem  to  have  found 
out  for  yourself,  and  for  me,  a  sort  of  gold  mine,  and  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  raise  your  rent  when 
your  lease  runs  out,  or  hinder  you  in  any  way,  provided 
you  don't  spoil  the  face  of  the  country  more  than  is 
really  necessary.  I  make  a  strong  point  of  this,  and  so 
long  as  you  attend  to  it,  and  keep  the  other  terms  of  the 
agreement  faithfully,  you  need  expect  no  trouble  from 
me.' 

*  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,  for  now  I  believe 
that  in  the  end  the  Graig  Fawr  will  make  the  fortunes  of 
both  of  us.' 

*  No  fear  of  my  fortune,  in  any  case,  being  made  just  at 
present.  But,  to  change  the  subject,  you've  a  lot  of  men 
working  for  you,  Mr  Thomas.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
a  man  nick-named  "  Ben  Benfras."  What  his  true  name 
is  I  never  heard.' 

* "  Benjamin  Breeze  "  is  his  right  name.  "  Double  B  " 
I  used  to  call  him,  I  remember.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  Ben 
very  well  at  one  time.  Years  ago  he  was  in  my  Sunday 
School  class  at  the  Capel  Mawr,  and  very  steady  he  then 
was ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  took  to  drink,  bad 
companions  and  poaching,  and  now  he's  one  of  the  most 
desperate  characters  in  Trefechan.* 

'Well,'  asked  Tanat,  4f  he  shows  a  real  desire  to 
reform,  and  you  happen  to  have  an  opening,  will  you 
afford  him  a  chance  by  giving  him  a  job  in  the  quarry  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  will,'  was  the  reply,  *  with  pleasure ;  but  he'll 
be  treated  like  the  other  men.  All  here,  except  the 
foremen,  are  paid  by  piece-work,  and  if  anyone  is  habitu- 
ally drunken,  or  disobedient,  I  discharge  him.  Ben 
shall  have  the  same  chance,  but  he  must  be  under  the 
same  rules  as  the  rest.  He  can  come  on  Monday 
morning,  and  I'll  speak  to  my  gangmaster  about  him.' 
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*  Thank  you,  very  much/  said  Tanat  *  Now  I  will 
say  good  morning.     I'm  going  up  to  The  Bwlch/ 

And  so,  with  a  *  Good  morning,  sir,'  in  reply  from 
Owen  Thomas,  the  two  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

The  Bwlch  was  really  formed  by  an  outcrop  of  mountain 
limestone,  whose  3heer,  torn  and  jagged  cliffs  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rounded  slopes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pass.  Owen  remembered,  also,  that  on  the  face  and  top 
of  those  cliffs  there  grew,  in  spring,  in  summer  and  in  the 
fall,  a  set  of  wild  flowers,  totally  different  from  those  that 
flourished  on  the  other  side.  He  remembered  also  that 
there  was  on  the  top  of  these  same  cliffs  an  almost  endless 
number  of  low  mounds  and  shallow  pits — pits  that  were 
named  *  Beddau'r  Saeson '  ^  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  but 
which  were  not  so  called  by  the  people  generally.  Pre- 
sently a  ceubren^  or  hollow  tree,  by  the  roadside  reminded 
him  that  it  marked  the  spot  where  an  echo  could  be 
awakened.  So,  standing  by  the  tree,  he  shouted,  *  Croesaw 
adref,'^  and  almost  immediately  heard  repeated  the 
second  syllable  of  the  second  word.  It  was  believed  that 
the  sound  waves  reverberated  against  a  huge  rock  higher 
up  the  pass,  and  so  produced  the  echo,  and  it  was  from 
this  belief  that  The  Bwlch  got  its  full  name  of  *  Bwlch  y 
Garreg-ateb.'*  Higher  and  higher  Owen  climbed,  until  he 
neared  the  top  and  began  to  catch  the  full  fury  of  the 
wind.  On  one  day  at  least  out  of  every  four  days  in  the 
year  a  strong  gale,  if  not  a  hurricane,  might  be  made  sure 
of  here.  This  upper  part  of  the  pass  was,  in  fact,  called 
*  Bwlch  y  Gwynt.'  *  There  were  here  no  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  few  trees  to  be  seen,  more  or  less  sheltered  by 
projecting  spurs  of  rocks,  were  all  bent  in  one  direction 
— ^shrivelled,  shrunken,  stunted.  The  face  of  the  cliff  was 
seamed  and  scored  with  the  almost  continual  beating  on 
it  of  the  arrows  of  the  blast,  and  of  the  scurrying  rain 

*  '  Beddau'r  Saeson' — Graves  of  the  English, 

*  *  Croesaw  adref  * —  Welconu  home, 

*  That  is,— /Vwj  of  the  Echo-stone, 

*  *  Bwlch  y  Gyfyii\.*—Pass  of  the  Wind, 
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which  often  accompanied  it.  Only  in  a  few  crannies  did 
some  hardy  plants  maintain  a  precarious  life.  Ah  !  what 
a  wonderful  agent  is  the  wind — ^wingless,  armless,  foot- 
less, viewless,  yet  all  but  irresistible,  with  its  cold  and 
often  clammy  breath,  and  harsh  shriek  ^ — a  shriek  that 
sounds  to  the  weak  like  the  shout  of  a  demon,  to  the 
strong  like  a  challenge  to  a  friendly  tournament.  As 
a  challenge  to  battle  for  the  mastery,  Owen  answered  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  wind,  and  in  a  few  minutes  got  to  the 
very  top  of  the  pass,  meeting  the  full  blow  of  the  blast, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  breath,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground.  Still  he  managed, 
somehow,  to  do  so,  his  cheeks  tingling  with  the  impact 
of  the  molecules  of  air  that  were  hurled  against  them, 
while  he  looked  across  to  the  almost  parallel  but  lower 
ridge  of  hills — the  Cefn  Barlwm — ^which  sheltered  the 
intervening  plain.  This  lowland  region,  called  *Bro 
Gadelliog,'*  but  generally  known  simply  as  *The  Fro,'* 
lay  now  before  him,  sprinkled  with  mansions,  farmsteads 
and  cottages,  but  also  powdered  over  with  snow,  and 
looking  bare  and  dreary  enough,  the  more  dreary  because, 
when  Owen  had  last  glanced  down  upon  it,  as  from 
Mount  Pisgah,  it  seemed  a  sort  of  Land  of  Promise,  a 
place  of  fair  dwellings,  orchards,  hedged  fields  and  leafy 
trees,  smiled  upon  by  the  summer  sun,  exhaling  a  sweet 
odour,  the  air  in  which  it  was  bathed  burdened  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  birds.*  But  the  sight  of  it  now, 
somehow,  made  Owen  sad,  and  he  turned  back,  and  by 
eleven  o'clock  was  home  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter.  Martha  brought  him  in  some  soup,  which  he 
sipped,  and  then  settled  himself  before  the  fire,  book  in 
hand,  to  read.  But  in  five  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep, 
and  it  was  only  the  clink  of  the  plates  and  glasses,  which 
were  being  laid  for  dinner,  that  at  last  awakened  him. 

^  Gwr  oerias  wyd,  garw  ei  sain 
Drud  byd,  heb  droed,  heb  adain. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym. 

■  *Bro  Gadelliog'— TTiif  y?^^pw«  or  Plain  of  Cadell,  Cadell  being 
a  personal  name. 

»  *T\i^  Txo^—The  Plain, 

^  Yn  nghanol  melus  bynciau  cerddorion  bach  y  goedwig.  — Elis 
Wyn's  GweUdigaeth  y  £yd. 
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After  that  meal,  which  he  devoured  with  a  sharp  appetite 
enough,  he  walked  down  to  Trefechan,  and  called  upon 
Mr  Evan  Williams,  who,  having  warmly  greeted  Owen, 
rallied  him  upon  the  way  he  neglected  his  own  interests. 
*You  told  me'  said  the  lawyer,  *in  your  last  letter, 
that  I  hadn't  deducted  my  professional  charges  from  the 
money  I  forwarded  to  you.  Well,  if  you  had  but  read 
the  deed  of  partnership  between  your  father  and  myself, 
you  would  have  seen  that  Vm  bound,  until  you  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  to  perform  all  legal  and  other 
services  specified  therein  free  of  charge,^  Mr  Williams 
then  produced  his  own  copy  of  the  deed  of  partnership, 
and  explained  to  Owen,  point  by  point,  the  provisions  of 
it.  'Arid  now,'  added  he,  *do  you  notice  the  date  of  the 
deed? — December  23,  1872.  The  yearly  rent  I  have  to 
pay  you  is  therefore  due  this  day.  The  cheque  is  already 
written,  and  the  receipt,  awaiting  your  signature,  drawn. 
Here  they  both  are.  That  is  right.  And  now  that  our 
business  affairs  are  for  the  time  disposed  of,  let  me 
congratulate  you  upon  your  improved  appearance.  You 
are  happier,  or  at  least  less  unhappy,  are  you  not  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  am  indeed.' 

'Well,  my  advice  still  is,  secure,  first  of  all,  your 
B.A.  degree.  But  now  comes  my  second  piece  of 
advice  to  you.  That  degree  being  obtained,  qualify  as 
a  solicitor.  You  can  serve  your  articles  in  my  office, 
and  then,  when  you're  twenty-five  and  duly  articled,  you 
can  come  into  partnership  with  me.  But  get  your  B.A. 
degree  first,  and  get  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.' 

*  Mr  Williams,'  cried  Owen,  *  you  keep  on  overwhelm- 
ing me  with  kindness.' 

*  My  dear  Owen,  I  am,  and  have  been,  only  fulfilling 
my  obligations.' 

*  Were  there  not,'  was  the  rejoinder,  *  two  ways  of  ful- 
filling your  obligations  ?  You  might  just  have  acted  up 
to  the  bare  letter  of  the  bond,  but  instead  bf  that  you've 
made  the  letter  of  that  bond  a  mere  pretext  and  hint  for 
services  not  specified  in  it.  For  the  advice  alone  which 
you  gave  me  six  months  ago,  I  shall  be  for  ever  your 
debtor.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  I  Are  you  not  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine  ? 
I  believe  your  grandfather  married  a  niece  of  my  great- 
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grandmother.  So  the  relationship  is  obvious.  But  now, 
come  into  the  house.  Mrs  Williams  and  the  girls  are  at 
home,  and  will  be  glad,  I'm  sure,  to  see  you.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Owen,  *  would  be  not  less  glad  to  see 
them  also.  But  I  cannot  possibly  stay  any  longer  now. 
I  have  to  call  somewhere  else,  at  the  bank,  in  fact,  and 
I  want  to  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  preparation  for 
my  matriculation.  So,  will  you  make  my  excuses  to 
Mrs  Williams  and  your  daughters  ?  But  I  shall  be  down 
in  town  to-morrow  morning,  and  will  certainly  look  in 
upon  them  then — say  about  ten  o'clock,  if  an  hour  so 
unfashionable  will  suit.' 

*  Oh,  yes.' 

When  Owen  left  Mr  Williams,  he  went  straight  to 
Messrs  Richards  &  Richards'  Bank,  where  he  paid  in, 
first  Twm  Wirion's  fifty  pounds,  and  then  some  trifles 
of  his  own,  getting  home  about  half-past  four,  just  in 
time  for  tea. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  Ben  Benfras  called 
at  Tan  y  Garnedd.  He  had  his  gun  with  him.  *  I've 
brought  this,  sir,'  he  explained,  *  as  a  sort  of  security  for 
the  money  you  lent  me  last  night.' 

*  Thank  you,  Ben,*  said  Owen ;  *  but  you  can  take  it 
back.  I  don't  want  it.  Let  me  see.  What  was  I  going 
to  say?  Oh,  I  haven't  yet  had  time  to  wipe  off  your 
score  at  The  Red  Dragon,  but  if  I  can't  manage  it  to- 
morrow morning,  I'll  certainly  do  so  before  next  week  is 
out.  And  there's  something  else  I  have  to  tell  you, 
which  I  hope  will  please  you.  I've  seen  Mr  Owen 
Thomas,  and  he  has  promised  to  give  you  work  at  the 
Quarry.  You  start  on  Monday  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  you  must  apply  to  the  gangmaster.'  Ben  was  going 
to  unload  his  heart,  but  Owen  went  on,  *  I've  been 
thinking  you'll  feel  a  bit  lonely  at  night,  especially  on 
wet  nights,  now  that  you  don't  go  to  The  Red  Dragon, 
and  as  you're  fond  of  reading,  I'm  going  to  lend  you  a 
book  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  It's  called  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian^ 

*  I'm  sure,  sir,'  was  Ben's  reply,  *  that  I  shall  like  it 
better  than  tracks.'  Tracks  never  suited  my  constitution. 
But  if  you'd  asked  me  to  read  tracks  even,  I'd  'a  tried 

1  I  suppose  Ben  meant  'tracts.' 
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my  level  best  to  get  the  mess  down.  However,  you 
haven't  acted  in  that  way.  You  seem  to  understand  the 
handling  o'  my  ropes.  How  I'm  going  to  thank  you  as 
I  ought  I  don't  know.  I've  got  a  lot  to  say,  and  can't 
get  it  said.  But  if  ever  you  want  a  chap  to  do  a  sti£f  bit 
of  work  for  you  of  any  sort,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  do  it, 
whatever  it  is,  if  I  can.* 

'Thank  you,  Ben,'  said  Owen,  as  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand  at  the  front  door. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

In  the  morning  Tanat  walked  down  to  Trefechan,  and 
called  at  Plas  Du,  upon  the  Evan  Williamses.  Mrs 
Williams  was  not  yet  returned  from  her  marketing,  but 
the  three  daughters  were  at  home.  They  were  all,  in 
their  different  ways,  nice  girls,  and  a  great  deal  grown 
and  developed  since  Owen  had  seen  them  last,  the 
eldest,  Hilda,  especially  so.  She  was  remarkably  and 
unmistakably  beautiful ;  but,  having  been  sent  to  an  un- 
usually good  school,  and  being  very  fond  of  promiscuous 
reading,  preferred  to  have  the  supposed  largeness  of  her 
knowledge  noted,  rather  than  those  manifest  personal 
charms  which  everybody  acknowledged.  So  she  straight- 
way began  to  talk  of  *  evolution,'  and  of  the  possible 
consequences  which  would  ensue  if  that  doctrine  were 
universally  accepted.  '  And,  of  course,'  said  she,  going 
off  on  another  tack,  'you  pronounce  the  Latin  con- 
sonants and  vowels  according  to  the  newly  adopted 
method  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  ancient  Romans  of 
the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  for  example,  would  under- 
stand us  a  whit  better  if  we  could  speak  Latin  to 
ihem,  even  though  we  used  what  we  call  "  the  reformed 
pronunciation."  Or,  if  they  understood  us  at  all,  they 
would  undoubtedly  pronounce  our  speech  "barbarous."' 

'  Dear  me,'  remarked  Miss  Hilda,  '  I  thought  we  were 
quite  on  firm  ground  as  to  that  matter.  And  what  is 
your  opinion  upon  the  authority,  upon  the  infallibility,  of 
the  Bible?' 
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Owen  fell  at  once  into  the  trap  laid  for  him.  *  Well,' 
said  he,  '  as  to  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  for 
verbal,  or  any  sort  of  infallibility,  I  cannot  accept  it,  but 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  you  must  allow  me  to 
make  distinctions ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  rest  with  greater 
trust  upon  certain  books  of  both  Testaments  than  upon 
others  ?  But  Christ  is  for  me  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour, 
still,  although,  doubtless,  in  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  I  was  once  taught  to  regard  Him.  And  I  hope 
the  time  will  never  come  when  I  shall  cease  to  find  in 
the  Bible  the  food  of  life.  If  that  were  to  happen,  it  would 
argue,  undoubtedly,  a  decided  blunting  of  my  spiritual 
appetite ;  for,  be  assured,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the 
best  of  them,  will  continue  capable  of  supplying,  in  larger 
measure  than  any  other  writings  can,  the  higher  needs 
of  man,  even  when  criticism  has  wrought  its  worst,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  its  best  upon  them.  Biblical  criticism 
is  a  good,  not  an  evil  thing.  It  clears  away  the  dross ;  it 
confirms  what  is  true;  it  throws  light  on  sayings  that 
would  otherwise  be  dark.  As  for  me,  it's  only  since  I 
began  to  read  the  Bible  rationally,  with  "the  higher 
criticism,"  and  "the  evidence  of  the  monuments"  to 
help  me,  that  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  it 
presents  have  been  removed ;  that  the  book  has  been,  so 
to  say,  unsealed;  that  I  realised,  as  I  never  realised 
before,  its  wonderful,  its  supreme,  power  to  lighten,  in- 
spire and  sustain  the  soul  of  man.  Much  is  taken  away ; 
but  what  is  left,  though  it  speak  with  a  somewhat  altered 
tone,  is  absolutely  unique  in  respect  of  its  moral  force. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  or  equal  to  it,  in  all  the  world. 
But  to  keep  on  contending  that  the  Bible  is  infallible  is, 
in  the  case  of  an  increasing  number  of  people,  to  rob  it 
of  its  saving  power,  its  redeeming  influence.  Let  us,  at 
least,  be  honest.  Nothing  is  gained,  much  is  lost,  by 
telling  lies  for  the  truth's  sake.' 

'  Dear  me,  Mr  Tanat,  you  talk  like  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  yet  most  people  listening  to  you  would  declare  that 
you  were  spouting  blasphemy  ;  but  I  am  better  instructed. 
And  now,  I  must  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  the  subject 
on  which  you  have  been  speaking  so  freely.  But,  before 
I  do  that,  let  me  say  that  you  decidedly  interest  me. 
You    are,  I  declare,  quite  unlike  anyone  else — ^an  un- 
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doubted  genius,  and  I  like  geniuses  of  all  people  in  the 
world.' 

'  Ah !  Miss  Williams,  I  am  no  genius  at  all ;  and  what 
I've  been  telling  you  is  only  what  I've  been  telling  myself 
these  three  months  past.  I  spoke  out  too  unguardedly, 
too  impetuously,  a  few  minutes  back;  for  I  thought  I 
was  but  answering  questions  that  had  troubled  you,  as 
they  have  troubled  me,  and  I  gave  you  my  own  solution 
of  them.     Do  you  play  ? ' 

*  Well,*  said  Miss  Williams,  '  perhaps  I  was  trying  to 
draw  you  out  a  bit,  and  have  given  the  subject,  on  which 
you  have  just  spoken  with  so  much  feeling,  no  very  deep 
thought,  and  I  wish  I  could  play,  if  only  I  could  gratify 
you  in  some  measure ;  but  Gwen  is  the  musician  in  our 
family.  And,  pray,  will  you  forgive  me  for  what  I  have 
just  said,  or  left  unsaid  ? ' 

'There  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven ;  nor  is  there  anything 
wanting  in  you,  except — except,  perhaps,  a  spice  of  rever- 
ence, a  dash  of  the  feeling  that  what  the  wisest  of  us 
knows  about  anything  is,  alter  all,  very  little,  and  a  clear 
belief  that  if  we  live  patiently,  quietly  and  hopefully, 
following  the  leading  of  what  light  we  have,  then  in  the 
end  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.' 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Hilda  took  it.  She  felt  she 
had  been  rebuked,  but  she  submitted.  They  looked  in 
each  other's  eyes.  They  were  friends  once  more.  The 
families  of  Tan  y  Garnedd  and  Plas  Du  had  always  been 
so  intimate  that  Owen  had  hitherto  regarded  the  Williams 
girls  almost  as  sisters.  A  change,  so  far  as  Hilda  was 
concerned,  had  now  taken  place.  Never  before  had  he 
addressed  her  as  *  Miss  Williams ' ;  but  he  still  felt  that  he 
could  speak  to  her  with  a  freedom  which  no  other  young 
fellow  could  use. 

*  And  now,  Gwennie,'  said  Owen,  turning  to  the  second 
sister,  *  may  I  look  among  your  music  ?  Ah  !  here  is 
Flow  on^  thou  shining  river.     Will  you  sing  it  with  me?  ' 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try,  anyhow,'  she  replied. 

In  singing  this  duet  the  two  were  engaged  when  Mrs 
Williams  entered  the  room,  and  a  pretty  picture  they 
made,  she  thought,  and  sweet  was  the  harmony  of  their 
voices.  Gwen  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  be  married 
yet,  but  she  was  a  fresh,  fair  and  good  girl,  and  in  a  few 
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years'  time  would  be  a  sweet  young  woman.  Owen,  also, 
the  mother  liked,  and  believed  that  he  would  turn  out  a 
capable  man.  Besides,  he  was  the  landlord  of  Plas  Du, 
and  it  was  on  the  cards  that  he  might  ultimately  become 
her  husband's  partner.  And  a  match  between  him  and 
Gwen  would  be,  she  fancied,  just  the  sort  of  union  that 
would  be  good  for  both.  Hilda  could  look  out  for  her- 
self. These  ideas  must  have  passed  through  her  mind  in 
less  than  a  second,  for  directiy  she  spoke  to  Owen,  and 
as  he  lifted  himself  to  answer  her  greeting,  a  chair  fell  for- 
ward with  a  crash,  and  stopped,  for  the  time,  all  her  specu- 
lations. In  fact,  the  mischievous  little  Olwen,  the  youngest 
of  her  daughters,  had  tied  with  her  handkerchief,  wholly 
unobserved,  Owen's  leg  to  the  foot  of  a  chair  close  by, 
and  when  our  friend  rose  from  the  slightly  stooping 
posture  which  he  had  assumed  while  looking  over  Gwen's 
shoulder,  he  had,  of  course,  upset  the  chair.  But  no  harm 
was  done.  Everybody  laughed ;  the  handkerchief  was  re- 
tained as  a  '  forfeit,'  and  a  free  and  familiar  conversation 
followed.  Presently  Owen  said  he  must  be  going,  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  *  forfeit '  to  Olwen  until  she  had  kissed 
him,  and  started  off  to  call  upon  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas. 
After  he  had  left  them,  Mrs  Williams  and  the  girls  all 
pronounced  him  'charming,'  and  *oh,  so  altered!'  and 
hoped  he  would  come  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

From  Plas  Du  Owen  set  his  feet  towards  Gorphwysfa, 
but  turned  back  suddenly  as  he  reminded  himself  that 
ministers  should  not  be  disturbed  on  a  day  when  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  preparing  for  their  Sunday's 
work.  And  he  was  just  starting  homewards  when,  at  a 
street  comer,  he  met  the  little  minister  face  to  face. 

*  Well,  my  dear  Owen,  how  are  you  ?  But  I  needn't 
ask  such  a  question  as  that ;  I  can  already  see  that  you're 
looking  better.  I  heard  you  were  home  again,  and  all 
yesterday  afternoon  was  expecting  a  call  from  you.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs  Thomas  bought  some  crumpets, 
not  forgetting  what  you  used  to  like,  and  although  the 
crumpets  were  not  wasted,  for  we  enjoyed  them  heartily 
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at  tea-time,  still  we  were  sorry  you  didn't  share  them  with 
us.  I'm  just  returned  from  paying  for  those  delicacies — 
for  every  indulgence  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  *'  our 
pleasant  vices  scourge  us — "  and  was  about  to  walk  up  to 
Tan  y  Garnedd,  so  as  to  have  fifteen  minutes'  chat  with 
you.  I  didn't  mean  to  detain  you  long,  because  I  want 
to  call  at  several  cottages  and  houses  near  The  Cromlech, 
where  Abram  Prydderch  has  invited  me  to  dine,  and  then, 
after  dinner,  am  going  up  to  the  top  of  The  Bwlch,  and 
if  there's  any  place  near  the  town  where  one  can  get  as 
effectually  aroused  and  invigorated  as  there,  why,  I  should 
like  to  know  of  it.' 

*  I'm  very  sorry,'  remarked  Owen,  *  that  I  disappointed 
you ;  but  I  went  myself  to  Pen  y  Bwlch  yesterday,  and 
was  actually  going  to  visit  you  just  now,  but  desisted,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  your  Sunday  sermons.' 

'  What !  Did  you  really  think  that,  so  late  as  Saturday 
morning,  my  task  of  preparation  for  to-morrow's  work  was 
still  unfinished  ?  I  have  observed  that  those  preachers 
who  don't  get  their  Sunday's  sermons  completed  by 
Friday  night,  at  latest^  are  generally  those  least  worth 
listening  to.  But  I  see  the  time  has  passed  more  quickly 
than  I  supposed,  and,  as  I  have  now  seen  you,  and  must 
visit  several  persons  before  I  can  work  round  to  The 
Cromlech,  I  think  I'll  part  with  you  here,  and  defer  our 
chat  till  next  week.  Come  to  tea  with  us  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Owen.  *  May  I  say  Tuesday  ?  But 
if  you  are  going  to  Pen  y  Bwlch  this  afternoon,  you  will, 
in  returning,  have  actually  to  pass  Tan  y  Carnedd ;  so 
call  in  and  have  tea  with  me  on  your  way  home,  for  I 
know  you  will  be  hungr}',  and  we'll  have  a  cosy  time.' 

*  I'm  glad  of  the  offer,'  replied  the  old  minister,  *  and 
will  heartily  accept  it;  but  in  coming  back  from  The  Bwlch, 
I  must  call  at  The  Clegyr,  and  see  how  Deio  Cloff^  is 
getting  on ;  he  expects  me  once  a  week,  and  here,  you 
see,  I've  a  bundle  of  newspapers  for  him,  including  his 
favourite  Genedl  Gymreig?'  But  one  thing  I  must  ask 
you  to  do :  go  and  see  Mrs  Thomas,  and  tell  her  of  the 
arrangement  we  have  just  come  to.    She  likes  to  have  her 

^  Deio  Gloff'— Z)«V>,  or  Dcand  the  Cripple, 
*  The  Welsh  Nation  newspaper. 
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tea  punctually  at  five  o'clock  ^(between  you  and  me,  the 
time  is  really  half-past  four),  and  when  she  expects  me, 
and  I  don't  appear,  she  gets  fidgety,  but  if  she  knows 
where  I  am,  she'll  settle  down  to  her  favourite  meal  in 
peace.' 

Owen  readily  promised  to  set  Mrs  Thomas's  mind  at 
ease,  and  the  two  said  *  Good-bye '  at  the  Turpeg  Ucha, 
for  they  had  been  walking  onward  away  from  the  town  as 
they  talked. 

Our  young  friend  found  the  minister's  wife  at  home, 
was  made  welcome,  and  delivered  his  message. 

'  And  how  is  Llewelyn  ? '  he  asked. 

*0h,  quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr  Tanat.  He's  on  his 
way  home  from  Aberystwyth,  and  is  stopping  at  Welsh- 
pool for  a  few  days,  but  will  be  in  Trefechan  on  Tuesday 
next.' 

*  And  Myfanwy ;  is  she  also  in  good  health  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  she's  spending  her  Christmas  holidays  at  Carr 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  Mr  Edmund  Carleton  lives ;  quite 
a  fine  place,  I  assure  you.  She  was  over  here  in  No- 
vember, when  her  father  was  seriously  ill,  nursing  him,  and 
so  will  not  be  coming  home  again  until  midsummer.' 

*  Mr  Thomas  seriously  ill  so  recently,'  exclaimed  Owen, 
'and  I  never  to  have  heard  a  word  of  it  until  this 
moment !     And,  pray,  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ? ' 

'Well,  he'd  been  over-doing  himself,  I  doubt.  Dr 
Meredith  said  he  was  suffering  from  prostration.  But 
Cynhaiarn  is  quite  well  again  now,  although  I  don't  think 
he  ought  to  take  such  long  walks  as  he  does.' 

'  I'm  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  ma'am,'  said  Owen. 
Then  he  returned  to  Tan  y  Garnedd,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  morning  in  work.  What  had  been  at  first  mere 
grinding  with  him  had  long  ago  become  work,  and  what 
had  become  work  was  getting  to  be  a  delight  The  de- 
tached pieces  of  information  which  he  had  accumulated 
were  growing,  becoming  vital  and  organic.  His  powers  of 
thought  and  reflection  were  developing.  Knowledge  was 
linking  itself  with  knowledge;  knowledge  was  ripening 
into  wisdom.  The  parts  were  shaping  themselves  into 
their  true  places,  so  as  to  form  a  whole — inter-dependent, 
self-sustaining,  harmonious.  How  all  this  had  come 
about  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.     The  phenomena 
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of  growth  remain  always  inexplicable.  But  if  we  do  our 
duty,  and  try  to  see  things  as  they  are ;  in  other  words, 
if  we  establish  for  ourselves  a  direct  relation  with  the 
'cosmos,'  our  minds  and  lives  are  taken  up  into  that 
*  cosmos/  and  share  in  its  beautiful,  its  natural,  and  its 
inevitable  order  and  development 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

One  end  of  the  long  table  in  the  yellow  sitting-room  at 
Tan  y  Gamedd  was  covered  with  books  and  papers,  and 
was  wholly  devoted  to  Owen's  use,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
study  and  literary  workshop  for  him.  On  the  other  end, 
at  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day,  Martha 
was  now  layinjg  the  cloth  for  tea.  Presently  in  came  Mr 
Cynhaiam  Thomas,  much  blown  about,  and  evidently 
very  tired. 

'Ah,'  said  he,  'The  Bwlch  has  a' wonderful  fascination 
for  me  always,  but  if  you  have  a  weak  place  in  your  con- 
stitution, or  a  tooth  beginning  to  decay,  the  wind  up  there 
will  find  it  out,  and  let  you  know  where  it  is ;  or  if  you've 
been  a  little  overdone,  as  I  fancy  I've  been  to-day,  and 
afterwards  climb  to  the  top,  the  blast  will  brace  you  up 
to  meet  it,  but,  the  effort  over,  you  can't  help  being  for 
awhile  somewhat  wearied,  and  certainly  monstrously 
hungry.' 

'Well,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Owen,  *sit  down  in  this  com- 
fbrtable  armchair,  and  don't  talk  until  you  have  had  tea, 
and  rested  a  bit.     Ah,  here  comes  Martha.' 

'Yes;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  see  crumpets,'  cried  the 
little  minister,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  delight  '  Well,  I 
really  think  that  tea  and  crumpets  form  a  most  luxurious 
meal,  a  meal  that  at  once  stimulates  and  satisfies  appetite.' 
And  so  he  continued  to  chat  on. 

When  he  came  to  a  pause,  and  seemed  quite  recovered 
from  his  weariness,  Owen  asked,  '  Don't  you  think,  sir, 
after  your  collapse  in  November  last,  of  which  I  only 
heard  this  morning,  that  you're  somewhat  imprudent  in 
walking  so  far  as  you've  done  to-day  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  since  I  met  you  this  morning,  but  I've  rested  at  least 
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a  dozen  times.  However,  though  I  keenly  enjoy  these 
outings,  I  imagine  I  have  now  reached  such  a  time  of 
life  as  to  make  it  prudent,  if  not  necessary,  for  me  to 
limit  the  length  of  my  wanderings.' 

*  And  now,'  Owen  went  on,  *do  you  mind  telling  me 
on  what  days  of  the  week  you're  engaged  in  composing 
your  sermons  ?  I  ask  so  that  I  may  never  call  upon  you 
at  the  wrong  time.' 

*  Well,'  was  the  reply,  '  of  course  I'm  liable  always  to 
interruption,  but  unless  disturbed,  I  follow  invariably  the 
same  course.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  interposed  our  friend,  *  and  you  might  give 
me  a  few  hints  as  to  your  method  and  manner  of  com- 
position. When  I  myself  attempt  anything  serious  in 
that  way,  my  first  effort  is  always  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Then  I  correct  what  I  have  already  written,  and  arrange 
differently  its  several  points.  But  when  I've  rewritten 
my  corrected  draft  several  times,  and  amended  it  again 
and  again,  I'm  still  nearly  always  dissatisfied  with  it  I 
find  a  want  of  coherence,  of  inter-dependence.  The  whole 
thing  wants  backbone,  nerves,  sinews  and  flesh.  It  looks 
as  though  it  would  fall  to  pieces.     It  isn't  a  whole.' 

*The  chief  thing  that  is  necessary,' said  Mr  Thomas, 
*  is  to  have  a  clear  idea,  before  you  begin  to  write,  of 
what  you  intend  to  say.  I  make  no  pretence  to  be  a 
master  in  composition.  I  can  only  explain  to  you  how 
I  myself  prepare  my  sermons,  and  in  doing  this  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  answer  your  first  question,  and  show 
on  what  days  of  the  week  I  am  most  busy.  I  keep  a 
small  note-book  in  which  I  jot  down  texts,  capable  of 
being  suitably  dealt  with  in  the  pulpit,  just  as  at  odd 
moments  I  happen  to  think  of  them.  On  Monday 
morning,  referring  to  this  book,  I  fix  on  a  text  for  one 
of  my  sermons,  and  then  make  a  rough  draft  expressing 
my  first  conception  of  the  method  of  treating  it.  In 
doing  this,  passages  from  various  books  that  I  have  read 
occur  to  me.  These  I  look  up,  and,  if  suitable,  note 
down.  They  generally  suirgest  fresh  ideas.  Recollec- 
tions, drawn  from  my  own  experience  or  from  that  of 
others,  flow  in  upon  me.  Often  then  I  entirely  change 
the  plan  of  my  sermon.  In  any  case,  I  next  write 
another  and  longer  draft,  beginning  low  down  in  the 
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page,  and  leaving  a  wide  margin  on  one  side,  setting  out 
the  points  in  due  order,  and  amplifying  the  treatment  of 
them.  This  generally  takes  the  whole  of  Monday  until 
tea  time.  The  next  morning  I  take  this  second  draft, 
and  go  through  it  carefully,  marking  with  black  under- 
scorings  the  points  that  have  to  be  lightly  touched,  and 
with  red  those  that  have  to  be  strongly  emphasised  and 
enlarged  upon,  and  noting  in  the  margin,  opposite  the 
proper  passages,  any  fresh  ideas  or  illustrations  that  may 
have  occurred  to  me.  Next  I  write  down,  word  for 
word,  the  two  or  three  sentences  with  which  the  sermon 
is  to  begin,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  two  or  three  lines, 
or  tag  of  verse,  with  which  it  is  to  end.  Finally,  I  read 
through  the  whole  draft,  so  touched  up,  until  my  mind 
has  not  merely  grasped  quite  clearly  the  central  idea 
which  is  to  run  through  the  sermon,  but  also  the  exact 
course  and  order  of  its  development.  This  finished, 
I  am  free  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  read  or  to  roam,  to 
make  or  receive  visits.  So  I  proceed  with  my  other 
sermon,  begun  on  Wednesday  morning.  At  the  Wednes- 
day night  service,  as  you  know,  I  generally  read  some 
passages  from  great  writers,  and  comment  on  them. 
Great  geniuses  may  be  able  to  write  three  original 
sermons  in  one  week,  or  even  to  produce  two  in  one 
day ;  but  a  mere  hack  and  roadster  such  as  I  am  can- 
not do  so,  and  if,  by  any  ill-luck,  I  find  myself  on  Friday 
morning  with  only  one  new  sermon  prepared,  I  don't 
hesitate  to  preach  an  old  one.  Saturdays,  at  any  rate, 
and  some  other  bits  of  the  week  also,  if  possible,  I 
try  always  to  keep  for  reading  or  walking,  for  visiting  or 
being  visited.  If  I  didn't  read  and  meditate  a  good  deal, 
I  should  preach  myself  into  a  heathen.  And  if  I  were 
unable  to  spend  much  of  my  time  out  of  doors  in  the 
open  country,  a  great  part  of  the  joy  of  life  would  be 
gone.  The  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  as  the  ploughshare 
turns  it  up;  the  crackle  of  the  dry  leaves  in  the  oak 
wood  as  the  feet  trample  on  them ;  the  vision  in  August 
on  the  Gwastad  Ucha  of  miles  of  gorse  and  heather,  all 
in  full  bloom ;  the  sound  Of  the  river  as  it  ripples  among 
the  rocks;  the  sight  of  a  kingfisher  as  its  blue  back 
flashes  in  the  sunlight ;  the  pageant  of  the  sky  by  day 
and  by  night — all  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  that 
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strike  my  senses  during  my  strolls  kindle  thoughts  in  me 
to  which  I  can  give  no  proper  expression,  but  which 
somehow  leave  their  mark  on  my  mind.  They  make 
"the  bliss  of  solitude."  Did  you  ever  look  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  spring  on  a  wayside  bank,  or  in  the  hollow 
of  a  hill,  the  waters  of  which,  welling  from  their  source, 
are  like  tears  shed  from  an  eye,  whose  downcast  lids  are 
tresses  of  green  ?  What  a  thing  of  beauty  such  a  spring  is, 
and  how  it  stirs  one's  feelings  so  deeplyas  often  to  make  tear 
answer  tear!  Have  you  ever  sat  for  a  whole  hour,  without 
moving,  on  a  fallen  tree  in  the  wood,  or  quietly  reclined 
in  the  shadow  of  a  hedge,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  brook  ? 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  see  sights,  and  hear  soimds,  and 
dream  dreams  as  marvellous  as  ever  were  vouchsafed  to 
saint,  to  seer  or  to  sage.  And  these  things  are  to  be  had 
without  money  and  without  price.  Nor  could  I  dispense 
either  with  real  human  intercourse — not  formal  calls, 
where  the  only  two  dishes  served  are  empty  talk  and  ill- 
natured  gossip,  but  real  visits  to  the  people  of  my  flock, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish.  I  know 
that  very  many  ministers  are  constitutionally  unfit  for  such 
visiting.  I  often  hear  them  say  that  the  calls  they  make 
in  the  course  of  their  pastoral  duty  are,  for  the  most  part, 
a  sheer  waste  of  time.  But  my  own  life  is  so  uneventful 
that  I  get  in  my  visits  much  more  than  I  give.  The 
most  ignorant  has  something  new  to  tell  me,  can  yield 
me  some  hint  by  way  of  counsel  or  of  warning.  The 
stories  of  life  and  experience  to  which  I  listen  supply,  in 
part,  the  experience  which  I  myself  lack.  Often  the 
clumsy  joke  is  not  unwelcome.  I  try  to  make  a  counter 
joke  and  keep  the  ciurent  of  the  conversation  flowing  in 
the  right  direction.  The  curious  superstitions  and  tales 
of  the  countryside  that  come  to  light  afford  me  matter 
for  comment,  food  for  reflection,  and  serve  to  beguile  the 
time.  The  stupidest  farmer  can  tell  me  the  names  of  his 
fields  and  bits  of  land,  and  these  are  often  strangely 
poetical,  and,  even  when  unintelligible,  supply  subjects 
for  speculation.  What,  for  instance,  can  you  make  of 
such  names  as  "The  Wefn,**  "Carreg  y  Pal,"  "  Yr  Hwla 
hir,-'  and  the  like  ? '  And  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  the  little  minister  continued,  '  It  is  during  these 
walks  and  talks  that  my  sermons  really  grow ;  all  the  rest 
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— ^the  work  in  my  study — is  mere  arrangement  of  matter 
already  collected.  But  now  I  see  it  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
IVe  been  talking  all  the  time,  leaving  you  no  opportunity 
for  telling  me  of  your  own  experiences  at  York,  what  you 
saw  there,  whom  you  met,  and  what  you  thought  of  it  all.' 

'Time  enough  for  that,'  replied  Owen,  'on  Tuesday 
night  Talk  away  now,  sir,  as  much  as  you  like,  unless  you 
are  overtiring  yourself.    I  could  listen  for  another  hour.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  *  I  suppose  I've  been  in  one 
of  my  prattling  moods  this  evening,  but  the  clock  is  run 
done  now,  and  I  must  be  moving  homewards.  Come 
and  see  us  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  you  shall  then  be 
the  chief  speaker.' 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

Mr  Cynhaiarn  Thomas  had  not  left  Tan  y  Gamedd 
five  minutes  before  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door, 
and  immediately  after  Martha  announced  the  name  of 
Mr  Hugh  Cadwaladr-Roberts  of  The  Lleiniau.  This 
gentleman  was  generally  known  as  Mr  Hyphen  Roberts, 
because  whenever  he  was  called  plain  *Mr  Roberts,' 
he  would  always  declare,  with  great  elaboration  of 
manner,  that  his  true  surname  was  '  Cadwaladr-Roberts,' 
the  two  names  '  Cadwaladr '  and  '  Roberts '  being  con- 
joined with  a  hyphen. 

Mr  Hyphen  Roberts  was  one  of  the  *  characters '  of 
Trefechan,  but  to  which  particular  class  of  its  characters 
he  belonged  Trefechan  had  come  to  no  settled  opinion. 
Some  accounted  him  a  fool ;  some  set  him  down  as  a 
bully  and  a  blackguard ;  others  esteemed  him  as  a  man 
of  learning ;  while  others  again  said  he  was  a  bit  of  all 
three — Hpyn  o  bobpeth.  The  truth  is,  he  belonged  to  a 
class  of  which  he  was  the  sole  local  representative.  He 
was  a  man  whose  reading  was  undoubtedly  immense  and 
even  varied,  and  the  books  that  were  his  favourites  were 
chiefly  classics,  or  works  of  established  reputation ;  but 
his  learning  was  almost  wholly  undigested,  and  seldom 
brought  to  the  test  of  fact,  while  of  scientific  method 
and  of  criticism  he  had  absolutely  no  conception.     A 
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sentence  out  of  Nicholas  Culpepper  or  Robert  Burton,  out 
of  Erasmus  or  Durandus ;  out  of  Pliny  or  Plotinus  (for  it 
was  amazing  to  note  how  he  mixed  up  his  authorities), 
was  of  more  account  to  him  than  all  the  accumulated  and 
sifted  results  of  the  science  of  his  own  day.     It  was  not 
for  any  literary  excellence,  for  any  grace  of  style,  that  he 
consulted  his  books ;  he  regarded  them  as  repositories  of 
ascertained  facts,  or  of  conflicting  opinions,  each  of  which 
was  equally  probable.  Welsh,  of  course,  he  knew,  although 
he  seldom  used  it,  preferring  in  general  to  speak  an  ex- 
traordinary sort  of  English,  which  he  professed  to  have 
modelled  on  the  several  styles  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Edward 
Gibbon  and  Horace  Walpole.     These  he  called  'the 
moderns.'    Nevertheless,  he  professed  to  be  an  authority 
on  Welsh  antiquities,  and  wrote  copious  papers,  which  no 
society  of  antiquaries  would  print,  containing  a  fearful 
jumble  of  miscellaneous  learning,  and  marvellous  theories 
about  Druidism,  serpent-worship,  and  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Cymry.    Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory,  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  Powell  of  Ruabon,  were 
on  these  subjects  his  chief  text-books,  nor  did  he  wholly 
disdain  lolo  Morganwg  and  William  Owen  Pughe.     For 
years  he  had  been  engaged  on  a  work  to  be  entitled 
The   Children  of  Gonier,  which  he  was  now  providing 
with  copious  notes  and  appendices,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  extracts  from  *the  valuable  book  of  the 
learned  Higgins.'  ^     Some  of  Hyphen's  explanations  and 
derivations  of  place-names  were  extremely  comical,  and 
really  worthy  of  preservation  as  curiosities.     And  yet,  in 
contrast  with  all  this,  he  was  most  exact  and  business- 
like in  the  management  of  his  small  estate,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  various  houses,  cottages  and 
lands  derived  from  his  mother,  the  last  of  the  Cadwaladrs 
of  The  Lleiniau.   And  although  he  was  not  a  rack-renting 
landlord — for  he  had  learnt  that  rack-renting  was  not  wise 
— nevertheless,  woe  to  the  tenant  who  was  in  arrears, 
except  for  good  cause  given.     Indeed,  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  very  generous,  for  his  rents  and  revenues, 
all  told,  seldom  yielded  him  an  income  of  much  more 

*  *  The  Celtic  Druids  :  an  Attempt  to  show  that  they  were  Priests 
of  Oriental  Colonies  who  emigrated  from  India^etc*  By  Godfrey 
Higgins,  1829. 
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than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  yet  through  the 
manifold  clouds  of  learned  ignorance,  obstinacy  and 
selfishness  which  enwrapped  him,  there  would  break  forth 
sometimes  a  sudden  flash  of  generous  sentiment ;  nor  was 
he  incapable,  now  and  again,  of  real  deeds  of  kindness. 
It  seemed  impossible,  indeed,  to  fathom  the  contradictions 
of  his  character,  shallow  as  it  was.  Of  the  part  which 
the  'children  of  Gomer'  (as  he  called  the  mythical 
ancestors  of  the  Welsh)  had  played  in  the  world's  history, 
he  bragged  in  the  most  ridiculous  fashion,  and  yet  it 
suited  his  humour  to  fleer  and  flout  at  the  habits,  senti- 
ments and  convictions  of  the  Welsh  people,  as  he 
actually  knew  them.  Nothing  had  gone  well,  he  would 
say,  since  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne.  He  hated 
Dissent,  and  went  regularly  to  church,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  quarrelling  continually  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Athanasius  Turner,  and  still 
oftener  and  more  fiercely  with  the  Rev.  Mostyn  Jones, 
the  perpetual  curate  at  St  David's,  Trefechan.  Of  course, 
he  was  a  furious  Tory.  Indeed,  it  was  when  his  politi- 
cal antipathies  were  excited  (for  political  sympathies  he 
had  none)  tliat  the  strongest,  though  not  the  sweetest, 
qualities  of  the  man  revealed  themselves.  If  you  had 
heard  Hyphen  speak  in  his  usual  finicking  fashion  about 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,  which  he  had  never  visited ;  or 
propound  with  the  utmost  gravity  the  strangest  imagin- 
able theories  as  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Sibyls, 
and  the  god  Celi  {y  Duw  Celi)^  *  the  primordial  god  of 
the  Celts,'  you  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  half- 
daft  ;  but  talk  of  Liberty,  or,  still  worse,  of  Equality,  and 
all  lus  affectations  of  language  would  drop  away,  as  he 
denounced  in  racy  English,  with  often  a  good  bit  of 
homely  Welsh  thrown  in,  the  supposed^  and  it  must  be 
confessed  sometimes  the  actual^  evils  of  our  age.  You 
might  at  such  times  have  set  him  down  as  prejudiced, 
one-sided,  inaccessible  to  argument,  a  bully,  but  you 
could  not  have  set  him  down  as  a  fool.  Radicals  he 
loathed,  Liberals  he  despised,  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
he  distrusted.  He  had  a  fine  healthy  belief  in  Astrology, 
and  it  was  grand  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  hours  and  houses 
of  the  planets,  and  of  their  aspects,  occultations  and 
oppositions.    Fluent  he  was  also  upon  the  subject  q( 
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medicine,  and  his  counsels  to  poor  people  who  consulted 
him  about  their  ailments  always  ended  with  the  advice 
to  *  keep  the  body  soluble ; '  but  as  no  one  knew  what  he 
meant,  no  harm  was  ever  done.  As  to  ghosts,  goblins, 
omens,  signs  and  the  like,  the  man,  he  said,  who  did  not 
credit  or  regard  these  was  already  half  an  infidel.  He 
was  invariably  dressed  in  decent  black  clothes  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cut,  wore  a  huge  cravat,  dis|)layed  a  frilled 
shirt  front,  had  a  bunch  of  seals  hanging  from  his  fob, 
and  bore  on  a  ribbon  suspended  from  his  neck  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  eyeglasses.  I  ought  to  add  that  there  was 
a  certain  old-world  air  of  dignity  about  the  man,  and  that 
he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  a  quaint  sort  of  origin- 
ality, the  effect  of  which  was  somewhat  marred  by  his 
amazing  and  unending  loquacity. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

'Your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Mr  Tanat,'  Hyphen 
began.  *  The  friendship  with  which  I  was  honoured  by 
your  late  father  prompted  me,  immediately  I  learned 
that  you  were  returned  home,  to  pay  my  respects  to  you. 
Your  father,  sir,  was  a  learned  man,  though  a  Whig,  and 
he  had  a  good  library,  in  which  he  was  courteous  enough 
to  permit  me  sometimes  to  browse.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Owen,  *  while  I  remain  here  you  shall 
browse  in  my  father's  library  at  your  will ;  and  if,  before  I 
go  away,  there  be  any  books  you  would  like  to  borrow, 
do  but  mention  their  names,  and  they  shall  be  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  one  who,  I  am  well  aware,  knows  the 
value  of  articles  so  precious.' 

Owen  had  fallen  involuntarily  into  somewhat  of  the 
style  and  fashion  of  the  other's  speech. 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  offer,'  was  Hyphen's  answer, 
'and  I  recognise  in  the  form  of  your  reply  that  you 
rightly  estimate  the  value  of  books.  A  good  library 
once  destroyed  can  hardly  be  replaced.  It  is  better 
than  wife  or  child  or  friends.  The  sight  of  shelves  well 
stocked  with  rare  tomes — ^none  of  your  modern  rubbish, 
$ir — refreshes  the  eye  a  thousand  times  more  than  that 
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of  the  gloomy  hills  and  dirty  lanes  with  which  this  out- 
of-the-way,  back-of-behind  place  is  beset — a  place  well 
called  "Trefechan,"  meaning,  as  of  course  you  know,  a 
place  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  pettiness.' 

*Then,  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts,'  asked  Owen,  *why 
don't  you  leave  it  ? ' 

'Sir,'rephed  Hyphen,  *the  means  whereby  I  live,  and 
which  I  have  inherited,  have,  by  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  Providence,  been  assigned  to  me  in  and  near  this  place, 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  escape  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  belong  to  my  lot.  Would  you  have  me  an 
absentee  landlord  ?  Absenteeism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  this  country,  and  may  become  its  destruction. 
Did  you  never  consult  Ellis  Wynne  on  that  point  ?  Ellis 
Wynne  is  one  of  the  few  Welsh  writers  that  have  pro- 
duced anything  worth  reading.  No,  sir ;  the  heir  of  the 
Cadwaladrs  will  not  desert  his  post.  Perhaps  he  was  put 
here  to  show  the  right  way  to  a  people  almost  wholly 
gone  wrong.  But  if  I  could  have  gratified  my  own 
private  tastes,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  lived  in 
London  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
still  possible  for  Dr  Johnson  to  say  of  it,  "  The  happiness 
of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  have 
been  in  it ; "  to  have  belonged  to  my  club,  out  of  which 
every  Whig  dog  was  well  whipped  (pardon  my  freedom, 
sir) ;  to  have  dined  at  the  Mitre  with  the  great  doctor 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  to  have — but  there !  it  is  of  no 
use  talking.  I  accept  the  station  in  which  my  lot  has 
been  fixed,  and  I  accept  its  responsibilities,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  I  should  be  blind  to  its  disad- 
vantages, still  less  any  reason  why  I  should  indulge  in 
that  sickly  cant,  now  so  fashionable,  as  to  the  supposed 
charms  of  a  country  life,  a  subject  on  which  Mr  Cyn- 
haiarn  Thomas  is  never  weary  of  dilating.  Eh !  what 
a  talker  that  man  isl  I  met  him  just  now,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  here  for  about  three  hours.  I  dare 
say  it  was  nearer  four.  But  let  us  grant  him  the  three 
hours  only.  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  true  that  he  talked  the 
whole  time,  and  that  the  talk  ran,  for  the  most  part,  on 
what  I  once  heard  him  call  "the  healing  and  helping 
power  of  Nature "  ?  I  will  forfeit  to  you  a  good  crown 
piece  if  I  be  not  right  in  my  guess.' 
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Owen  could  not  refrain  from  smiling. 

•Ah  !'  shouted  Hyphen,  triumphantly,  •  I  see  I  have 
saved  my  crown — I  knew  my  man.' 

*But,'  ititerrupted  our  friend,  beginning  to  be  im- 
patient, *  if  Mr  Thomas  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the 
conversation  to-night,  it  was  I  that  encouraged  him  to 
do  so,  for  I  was  delighted  with  everything  he  said ;  and 
besides,  he  doesn't  always  talk  when  in  company.  He 
only  speaks  freely,  according  to  my  experience,  when  his 
feelings  are  in  any  way  excited,  and  then  his  talk  is  only 
a  sort  of  meditation  aloud,  to  which,  for  my  part,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  listen.  And  I  know  he  is  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  silently  attending 
to  tales  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  to  stories  of  common 
everyday  life,  and  saying  never  a  word  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  the  delivery  of  a  bit  of  appropriate  counsel 
and  encouragement,  or  sometimes  of  the  gentlest  re- 
proof.' 

'Well,'  retorted  Hyphen,  'I  myself  never  saw  him 
"  silently  attending,"  as  you  call  it ;  all  I  know  is  that 
whenever  I  have  been  in  his  company,  I  could  scarcely 
get  in  a  word  edgeways  for  the  continual  clatter  of  his 
tongue.  And  how  the  man  alliterates  1  Good  speakers 
and  writers  never  alliterate.  Alliteration  is  a  mere  trick 
of  style,  invented  and  intended  to  cover  poverty  of 
thought  and  imagination.' 

*  But,  sir,'  inquired  Owen,  •  why  then  do  you  yourself 
alliterate  ? ' 

*  I  alliterate  I '  shouted  Hyphen ;  *  why,  Mr  Tanat,  I 
never  alliterated  in  my  life.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  persisted  our  friend,  *  you  just  now  used 
the  words  ''  continual  clatter  "  almost  on  the  heels  of  the 
word  "  company,"  not  by  any  means  the  only  time  to- 
night that  you've  unconsciously  alliterated.' 

*  Well,'  was  the  reply,  *  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  vile 
practice  you  have  charged  me  with,  I  have  been  guilty, 
as  you  say,  unconsciously.  If  a  man  gets  into  bad  com- 
pany, he  is  liable  to  fall  into  bad  habits,  and  I  may 
have,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  dropped  into  alliteration 
unawares,  but  I  detest  the  artifice  none  the  less.' 

*  But,  sir,'  urged  Owen,  *  I  believe  Mr  Thomas  also 
often  alliterates  c^uite  luxconsclously ;  he  chooses  as  by 
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instinct  the  aptest  words,  and  cares  not  whether  such 
words  begin  all  with  the  same  letter  or  not,  for  he 
hasn't,  I  imagine,  the  same  rooted  objection  to  allitera- 
tion as  you  have.  And  why  should  he?  There  is  a 
certain  harmony  in  the  external  order  of  things,  and  if 
we  feel  that  harmony  and  wish  to  speak  of  it,  we  natur^ 
ally  select  those  words  that  seem  to  echo  and  corre- 
spond with  the  music  and  rhythm  of  which  the  mind  is 
conscious  outside  itself.  And  this  assonance  is  allitera- 
tion. It  oughtn't  to  be  too  freely  used,  but  when  em- 
ployed within  the  limits  which  a  correct  taste  dictates, 
it  often  lights  up  a  sentence  and  makes  it  sparkle,  as 
nothing  else  except  epigram  will  do.' 

'  Bosh  and  balderdash  ! '  was  Hyphen's  instant  reply. 
*  Eh !  what  are  the  Welsh  coming  to?  The  children  of 
Gomer  who  aforetime  played  so  important  a  role  in  the 
world's  history,  erecting  their  cramlechau^  their  meini 
hirion^  their  llechau  aberth^  and  their  cylchau  der- 
wyddol^  nearly  all  over  Europe,  and  setting  their  mark  on 
Imperial  Rome  itself ;  the  Gomeriaidy^  whose  priesthood 
influenced  the  form  which  the  ritual  of  the  Church  ulti- 
mately took,  whose  genius  touched  with  the  breath  of 
inspiration  the  mighty  volume  of  English  literature,  have 
here  in  Wales,  where  they  still  retain  their  old  language, 
run  all  to  seed,  and  become  incapable  of  anything  but 
one  eternal  clic^  ciecy  ciwc.  Ah !  'tis  a  sad  sight  for  a 
man  like  me,  one  of  the  few  faithful  Welshmen  left,  to 
contemplate.  Well,  I  must  now  be  going  home.  We 
have  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  permitted  to  me  to  say  that  you,  my 
young  friend,  have  taken  the  larger  part.  When  I  my- 
self was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  listen  to  those  who 
were  older  than  I  was.  Nowadays  the  young,  who 
are  necessarily  destitute  of  experience,  will  not  let  their 
elders  speak  at  all,  but,  thinking  themselves  wiser,  keep 

^  A  cromUch  is  a  chamber  composed  iif  a  rude  top-stone,  sup* 
ported  by  three  or  more  erect  stones.  The  cromUch  is  sometimes 
open,  but  often  covered  with  earth  or  stones. 

'  A  nuun  hir  is  a  single  erect  rude  stone. 

»  *  LUchau  abtrih  'Sacrificial  slabs, 

*  •  Cylchau  derwyddoP — Druidical  (stone)  circles* 

*  '  Gomeriaid ' — Gcmerites^  or  Children  of  Corner^  a  fancy  name 
for  the  Welsh. 
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on  subjecting  them  to  continual  and  unendurable  inter- 
ruptions.' 

*  I  shouldn't  have  interrupted  you  at  all,'  replied  Owen, 

*  if  you  hadn't  so  violently  attacked  Mr  Cynhaiarn  Thomas, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  whom,  in  his 
absence,  I'm  bound  to  defend.' 

*  Oh,'  sniffed  Hyphen,  *  he  is  well  enough  for  a  Dissent- 
ing preacher,  but  he  is  indoctus^  unlearned.  I  have  not 
heard  him  preach,  thank  the  Lord,  but  I  warrant  he 
never  quotes  Augustine,  Ambrose,  TertuUian,  and  John 
Chrysostom,  those  great  fathers  of  the  Church — or  even 
such  masters  of  theology  as  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Butler,  Jewell  and  the  like ;  and  it  will  be  for  your  good 
if  you  yourself  pay  some  attention  to  these  great  writers. 
You  might  do  worse,  sir.' 

*  Well,'  retorted  Owen,  with  some  spirit,  determined  at 
last  to  stop  this  increasing  flood  of  gabble  and  abuse, 

*  the  works  of  all  the  writers  you  have  named  I  hope 
hereafter  to  read  and  profit  by,  but  meanwhile  I  regard 
Mr  Thomas  as  a  father  of  the  Church  himself.' 

'Myndiawl  !'i  shouted  H)rphen,  'you  are  talking  nothing 
less  than  flat  blasphemy.  To  bring  the  great  men  I  have 
mentioned  down  to  a  level  with  a  little  ranting,  canting — ' 

*  Stop,  sir,'  cried  Owen,  losing  at  last  all  control  over 
himself,  *  enough  of  this ;  if  you  can't  appreciate  a  man 
in  every  way  superior  to  yourself,  and  are  only  come 
hither  to  spit  your  venom  at  him,  you'd  better  get  out 
of  a  decent  fellow's  house,  and  snarl  and  routle  and 
hyphenate  in  your  own  kennel.' 

This  last  shot  went  home,  and  fairly  stunned  the 
pedantic  bully,  who  sneaked  off  like  a  whipped  cur, 
merely  muttering — *Brensiach  anwyl !  Brensiach  anwyl !'  * 

Owen  had  been  really  wrathful,  and  had  spoken  hotly 
and  hastily,  but  immediately  he  became  aware  of  what  he 
had  said,  and  what  was  the  result  of  it,  he  hastened  after 
Hyphen,  and  heartily  and  fully  apologised  for  the  anger 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  for  the  words 
he  had  been  led  to  use.     But  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts 

1  '  Myn  diawl  '—By  the  devil. 

■  *  Brensiach  anwyl  I ' — A  common  phrase,  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  English  '  Dear  goodness  me ! '  But  what  Uie  etymology  of 
Brensiach  is,  I  cannot  even  guess. 
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answered  him  never  a  word,  and  walked  doggedly  on 
towards  the  Lleiniau.  This  grieved  Owen  very  much, 
for  he  knew  the  good  points  of  Hyphen,  and  even  in  a 
way  respected  him.  And  he  lay  awake  long  that  night, 
his  schemes  for  appeasing  the  man  jostling  with  an  awful 
dread  of  any  further  interviews  with  him,  and  making 
sleep  almost  impossible. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

The  morrow  was  at  once  Simday  and  Christmas  day.  The 
sermons  at  Capel  y  Bont,  both  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, were  excellent,  stimulating,  and  distinguished  by 
that  subtlety  of  thought  which  seemed  never  to  forsake 
*  Old  Cynhaiarn,'  and  which  became  more  marked  the 
older  he  grew.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  morning 
that  Mr  Thomas  made  any  reference  to  the  double 
significance  of  the  day,  and  I  will  now  translate  the 
minister's  own  draft  of  that  sermon  which  afterwards 
came  into  Owen's  possession,  and  is  now  at  my  disposal. 
The  text  seemed,  to  some,  a  strange  one  for  a  preacher 
of  Cynhaiam's  type  of  mind  to  select  at  such  a  time — 
'  Llawer  sydd  wedi  eu  galw,  ac  ychydig  wedi  eu  dewis ' 
{Many  are  called^  and  few  are  chosen)^  Matth.  xxii.  14. 
However,  as  the  following  summary  will  show,  Mr 
Thomas  knew  what  he  was  about 

'All  days  are  sacred,  and  all  are  equally  sacred:  yet 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  one  day  is  "  chosen  "  out 
of  seven  that  we  may  not  forget  that  every  day  in  the 
week  and  every  moment  of  our  lives  is  holy.  And 
although  there  are  some  events  which  we  ought  at  no 
time  to  forget,  yet  we  are  very  apt  to  do  so  unless  one 
day  at  least  in  the  year  is  picked  out  and  set  apart  to 
commemorate  them.  And  so  our  Christmas  days,  our 
Good  Fridays  and  other  festivals  have  their  justification, 
many  being  "called,  but  few  chosen,"  the  few  being 
chosen  that  the  many  may  not  be  forgotten. 

'Some  of  the  feasts  of  the  Roman  Church  com- 
memorate persons  of  whom  little  is  really  known,  and 
whose  so-called  history,  as  delivered  to  us,  is  for  the 
most    part  a  mass  of   myths.     Could    we    not  have 
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memorial  days  for  those  who  have  wrought  righteous- 
ness, extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  influenced  the 
development  of  races,  and  whose  lives,  in  the  broad 
outline  of  them,  are  known  to  us  with  as  much  certitude 
as^anything  can  possibly  be  known  ?  And  ought  we  not 
to  have  a  memorial  day  for  all  the  faithful  dead,  whether 
their  names  be  recorded  in  the  world's  annals  or  not  ? 
I  think  so.  But  if  these  "  few  "  days  be  "  chosen  "  out 
of  all  the  rest,  it  is  only  that  all  the  rest  may  be 
sanctified. 

'  All  these  memorial  days  that  I  have  spoken  of  are 
mainly  public  in  their  character,  and  have  public  cele- 
brations attached  to  them.  But  there  are  some  days 
that  are  chiefly  of  private  or  even  personal  interest. 
Thus  we  commemorate  our  birthdays,  our  marriage  days 
and  the  days  of  death  of  our  beloved  dead.  Sometimes 
we  do  not  even  speak  of  those  days,  but  we  keep  them 
sacred  in  our  hearts  for  all  that. 

*  And  surely  the  day  of  our  conversion,  the  day  when 
we  consciously  turned  our  backs  on  evil,  and  chose  God 
and  goodness  as  our  portion,  ought  also  to  be  com- 
memorated in  our  inmost  souls.  But  when  I  spoke, 
using  a  common  phrase,  of  the  "  day  of  our  conversion," 
I  ought  to  have  said,  "  the  days  of  our  conversions,"  for 
if  our  faces  are  really  set  towards  the  light,  our  con- 
versions will  be  many,  and  we  shall  be  born  and  reborn, 
over  and  over  again,  into  higher  and  still  higher  forms  of 
faith,  of  feeling,  of  thought,  and  of  conduct.  And  these 
stand  forth  out  of  the  routine  of  ordinary  Sabbaths  and 
fixed  feast-days,  the  "  few  chosen  "  out  of  the  "  many 
called,"  like  some  half-dozen  *'  stars  in  the  East,"  shining 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

'Aiid  are  there  not  bther  red-letter  days  in  our 
calendar  ?  Times  there  are  when  the  sky  is  more  blue 
than  at  other  times,  when  some  strange  blessed  influence 
is  abroad,  renewing  the  tired  face  of  Nature,  when  the 
summer  sunshine,  filtered  through  a  veil  of  clouds,  laps 
and  kisses  hill  and  dale  {Goleu^r  heulwen  haf  arfryn  ac 
arfro)y  and  even  things  most  lowly  look  for  the  moment 
lovely,  touched  as  they  are  by  a  light  which  seems 
scarcely  to  be  of  this  world.  And  there  are  other  days 
when,  though  Nature  herself  be  unpropitious,  the  heart 
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itself  keeps  high  festival,  the  soul  becomes  somehow 
winged,  achieves  greater  control  over  the  impulses  of 
the  lower  nature,  attains  clearer  vision,  sees  truth  whole. 
These  are  the  real  Sabbaths,  the  true  sacred  days,  the 
"  few  chosen  "  out  of  the  "  many  called." 

'  Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  me  when  I  first  fixed  on  this  text.  But  it  may 
be  urged,  "  All  this  is  not  what  Christ  meant  when  he 
said  that  puxny  are  called  and  few  chosen.  What  he 
meant  was  something  quite  dififerent."  In  answer  where- 
to, let  me  point  out  that  the  many  "  sayings  "  of  Christ 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospels  are  often  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  transcend  their  first  application,  and  to  con- 
tain eternal  principles  applicable  to  other  subjects  and 
occasions.  So  that  I  consider  myself  not  without  justifi- 
cation, taking  into  account  the  day  and  the  season,  in 
treating  the  words  of  my  text  in  the  manner  I  have 
ventured  to  do.  What  then  were  those  words  intended 
to  mean  at  the  time,  or  at  the  times  our  Saviour  used 
them  ?  We  are  often  told  that  Christ  meant  us  to  under- 
stand thereby  that  God  from  eternity  foreordained  "  the 
few  "  to  be  saved,  and  "  the  many  "  to  be  lost ;  "  the  few  " 
to  be  for  ever  lodged  in  "  the  many  mansions ; "  the  rest, 
a  multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  to  find  their  way 
inevitably  to  everlasting  weeping  and  wailing  and  woe 
(galar  a  griddfan  a  gwae).  Now  I  believe  that  Christ 
meant  no  such  thing.  "  The  many  are  called,"  and  the 
call  which  everyone,  in  some  form  and  under  some  con- 
dition, receives,  is  a  real  call,  and  not  a  mere  mockery. 
If  any  be  weak,  and  wicked,  and  worthless,  and  wretched, 
and  be  conscious,  at  any  time,  of  some  real  yearning  to 
be  better,  that  yearning  is  in  itself  a  ^<7//,  and  can  be  made 
effectual  by  striving  strenuously  to  respond  to  it.  I  care 
not  how  bad  you  are,  the  call  is  come  to  you.  I  care 
not  how  often  you  have  shut  your  ears  against  the  call, 
still,  if  you  hear  it  now  once  again,  that  is  enough. 
Young  men  and  maidens,  have  you  no  aspirations,  no 
hot  impulses  after  a  higher  and  sweeter  life  ?  You  of 
years  more  mature,  do  you  never  feel  some  Divine  dis- 
satisfaction with  yourselves,  some  regrets  that  the  promise 
of  earlier  days  has  never  been  fulfilled  ?  These  aspira- 
tions, impulses,  dissatisfactions,  regrets,  are  all  calls  from 
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on  high,  and  calls  that  are  meant  to  be  heeded.  I  do 
not  say  you  can  close  with  the  Divine  offer  without  strain 
or  struggle,  that  in  the  attempt  to  close  with  it  there  will 
not  come  many  doubts  and  much  backsliding,  but  close 
with  it  you  can,  and  be  God's  chosen  ones ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  the  guilt  will  be  wholly  yours. 

*  "  The  many,'*  then,  are  "  called."  Nevertheless, 
Christ's  saying  remains  true.  ^^  Few  are  chosen," 
Most  men — "  the  many" — shut  their  hearts  to  the  Divine 
striving  within  them.  And  of  those  who  respond  in 
some  measure,  how  many  there  are  who  remain  satisfied 
with  M^l/,  and  heed  not  the  call  to  come  higher  /  And 
so  we  have  just  men  who  are  not  gentle,  men  gentle 
who  are  not  righteous,  men  gentle  and  good  who  are 
insensible  to  the  loftier  claims  made  upon  our  nature, 
and  again,  just,  kind  and  high-minded  men  who  lack 
spiritual  insight,  who  have  never  seen  "the  beatific 
vision."  Sweet  voices  float  by,  but  awaken  in  them  no 
response;  there  are  melodious  and  high-strung  chords 
in  heaven's  harp,*  which  they  have  never  struck.  I  know 
the  spiritual  capacities  of  different  men  vary,  and  also, 
the  potentialities  of  the  wisest,  noblest  and  best  are 
limited.  But  do  any  of  us  see  all  of  which  our  sight  is 
capable,  string  ourselves  up  to  the  highest  pitch  possible 
to  us,  do  the  best  we  can  ?  The  answer  must  be  No. 
And  yet  to  the  truest  we  can  perceive,  the  loftiest  we  can 
attain  unto,  the  best  we  can  do,  are  we  all  summoned. 
How  few  of  us  come  anywhere  near  such  a  perfection  as 
this,  a  perfection  bounded,  limited,  conditioned,  but  still 
conceivable,  possible,  attainable  1  "  Many  are  called,  and 
few  are  chosen." 

'  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  ourselves  are  among  "  the 
chosen  "  ones,  and  then,  if  we  act  both  wisely  and  well, 
kindling  unostentatiously  the  flame  of  a  fair  life  amid 
the  clouds  and  darkness  around  us,  we  shall  perad- 
venture  induce  others  to  enroll  themselves  among  the 
children  of  light,  or  raise  them  some  few  degrees,  at 
least,  above  the  common  standard  of  righteousness. 
For,  explain  it  as  we  will,  not  merely  is  a  man's  co- 

^  Cynhaiarn  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  following  sentence  in 
Uyfr  y  Tri  Aderyn,  *  Nid  adwaenant]  darawiad  y  tant  yma  yn 
y  delyn  nefoL' — Morgan     wyd  o  Wynedd 
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operation  active,  continued,  ever-watchful,  necessary  to 
his  own  redemption  (and  I  use  the  word  "  redemption " 
in  its  widest  and  most  inclusive  sense),  but  the  redemp- 
tion of  one  man  determines  somehow  the  redemption 
of  others.  This  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience.  So, 
perhaps,  after  all,  if  those  who  hear  the  call  respond  to 
it  with  more  sincerity,  zeal,  and  self-forgetfulness,  the 
minority  may  in  time  be  transformed  into  a  majority. 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the 
whole  was  leavened.'*  Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  mass 
be  not  leavened  throughout,  this  must  be  because  the 
leaven  itself  is  faulty,  weak,  lacking  in  fermentive  energy. 
And  if  the  mass  of  mankind,  "the  many,"  remain  ignorant, 
gross,  brutal,  this  must  be  because  "  the  few  "  are  some- 
how wanting  in  grace  and  goodness,  wanting  plainly  in 
saving  and  transforming  power.  Remembering,  then, 
that  the  issue,  for  loss  or  gain,  is  largely  committed  to 
those  who  have  listened  in  some  measure  to  the  heavenly 
call,  let  us  so  act  as  to  accomplish  the  number  of  God's 
elect' 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

The  sermon,  some  account  of  which  I  have  given  in  the 
last  chapter,  delighted  Owen  Tanat  not  a  little.  It  lifted 
him  straightway  out  of  the  fogs  that  still  clung  about 
his  heart  into  a  clearer  and  serener  air,  and,  in  the 
heightened  feelings  which  it  produced,  made  him  think 
of  the  exultation  he  had  felt  one  August  afternoon, 
when,  climbing  out  of  the  sultry,  stuffy,  noisome  Nant  y 
Gwaelod,  he  had  sniffed  the  brisk  breezes,  scented  with 
the  breath  of  flowers,  that  were  blowing  over  the  wide 
Gwastad. 

After  dinner,  however,  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
astonishing  rudeness  towards  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  the  evening  before, 
and,  bothering  himself  a  good  deal  as  to  what  action 
discretion  and  propriety  would  dictate  to  him  in  that 
matter,  he  determined  to  call  upon  Mr  Cynhaiam 
Thomas  and  ask  his  advice.     He  found  the  old  minister 
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in  his  house-study,  and,  first  apologising  for  his  intrusion 
unburdened  himself  of  all  his  trouble. 

But  Mr  Thomas  only  laughed  heartily,  and  said, 
'  So,  Owen,  you've  "  belled  the  cat."  Well  done !  well 
done!  well  done  .' 

'But,'  urged  our  friend,  'although  Mr  Roberts — * 

'No,  no,'  cried  Mr  Thomas,  laughing  again,  'not 
"  Mr  Roberts,"  "  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts,"  if  you  please ; 
you've  forgotten  the  hyphen.  And  what  a  useful  verb 
that  was  which  you  coined — to  hyphenate.  I  think  I  must 
make  a  note  of  it' 

'But,'  protested  Owen,  'although  Mr  Cadwaladr- 
Roberts  is  overbearing  and  intolerant,  still  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  and  something  that  is  good 
about  him.' 

'  All  right,'  was  the  reply,  '  what  is  good  in  him  will 
perhaps  have  a  chance  of  better  development,  now  that 
his  bullying  instincts  have  received  so  severe  a  shock. 
He's  the  terror  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  No 
respectable  person  escapes  the  lash  of  his  tongue,  and 
as  he  never  attacks  bigger  blackguards  than  himself,  he 
has  hitherto  escaped  any  adequate  reproof,  for  a  mild 
reproof  only  provokes  him  to  more  outrageous  scoffings 
and  railings,  which  it  is  in  general  possible  only  to 
endure  in  silence.  You,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  first 
man  that  respects  himself  who  has  really  met  and  cowed 
him.  Let  us  havejthe  phrase  over  again — "snarl  and 
routle  and  hyphenate  in  your  own  kennel."  That  cer 
tainly  was  a  knock-down  blow.  For  though  the  man  is 
always  known  as  "  Hyphen  Roberts,"  few  have  hyphenated 
him  to  his  face,  and  none  have  done  so  with  such  a 
magnificence  of  piled-up  epithet  as  you.' 

'Then,  you  wouldn't  make  any  immediate  attempt  to 
appease  him?' 

'Certainly  not,' replied  Mr  Thomas.  'Your  spirited 
little  speech  may  do  him  good,  make  him  think,  bring 
home  to  his  conscience  some  of  the  evil  he  has  done. 
Unless  I'm  much  mistaken  in  Hyphen,  he  will  hence 
forth  respect  you,  and,  perhaps,  even  come  to  demean 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you 
to  have  rational  intercourse  with  him.  But,  Owen,  I 
aaw  Benjamin  Breeze,  or  "  Ben  Benfras,"  as  he's  more 
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often  called,  at  chapel  this  morning,  clean  shaven  and 
looking  more  decent  than  I've  seen  him  look  for  years. 
What  does  it  mean?  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  I'd 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  sermon  one  that  was 
more  level  with  his  intelligence  than  that  which  I 
actually  took.' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  said  Owen,  *  he  has  plenty  of  intelligence. 
The  mischief  is  that  he  has  for  so  long  habitually  mis- 
directed it.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  him  now,  and 
I'm  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  at  chapel  this  morning. 
Do  you  know  where  he  lives?' 

'  Yes,  in  one  of  those  slum  cottages  on  The  Marian, 
or  "The  Mary  Ann,"  as  I  once  heard  an  Englishman  call 
it  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  intend  to  call  upon 
him?' 

'  On  the  whole,'  said  Owen,  «I  think  I  shall.' 

*  Then,  you  are  more  courageous  than  I  am ;  but  God's 
blessing  go  with  you,'  was  the  minister's  comment  as 
Owen  rose  to  depart. 

Owen  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Ben's  cottage,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door,  heard  a  strong  voice  from  within 
shouting  *  Dowch  i  mewn  I ' '  The  room  was  grimy 
enough;  still  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  recent 
attempt  had  been  made  to  tidy  it.  Over  the  table 
was  spread  a  newspaper  instead  of  a  cloth,  and  on 
this  lay  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  an  open  letter. 
The  two  chairs  had  been  dusted,  and  the  floor  swept. 
The  hearth  was  clean,  and  a  good  fire  burning  on  it 
Ben  sat  by  the  table,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  smok- 
ing, but  arose  immediately  he  saw  who  had  entered. 
Ben's  terrier,  which  lay  curled  on  a  sack  before  the  fire, 
was  less  courteous,  and  growled  ominously,  showing  at 
the  same  time  two  rows  of  sharp  teeth,  but  was  quiet 
enough  when  its  master  shouted  to  it,  *Taw,  Nip,  taw.'^ 

*  It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir,'  said  Ben,  *  to  call  upon  me. 
Sit  down,  please.  You  see,  I'm  fixed  up  for  the  Rafter- 
noon,  and  don't  intend  to  go  to  The  Red  Dragon.  After 
breakfast  this  morning,  I  began  to  read  the  book  you 
lent  me,  though  I  had,  at  first,  great  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing on ;  but,  when  I  had  got  through  a  dozen  pages  or 

^  That  is.  Come  in. 

*  That  is,  Quitt^  Nip^  quiet. 
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SO,  I  became  more  interested,  though  still  bothered 
a  bit  with  the  Scotch  words.  However,  I  remembered 
to  have  heard  some  of  them  from  Alick  Saunders, 
the  travelling  bagman.  So  I  just  crossed  the  Bont 
Garreg  to  Alick's  house  to  tell  the  old  man  what  I 
was  doing,  and  to  ask  him  to  step  in  and  help  me  with 
the  lingo.* 

* "  Hech !  mon,"  says  he,  "  Sir  Wauter  is  weel  eneuch, 
but  he's  no  the  men  for  the  Sawboth."  "  Isn't  reading 
Sir  Waufer,"  asked  I,  "  better  than  doing  a  bit  of  poach- 
ing while  people  are  at  church  and  chapel,  or  having  a 
little  sly  drinking  before  the  tavern's  opened  ?  "  "  Mebbe, 
mebbe,"  says  Alick,  "though  a  wee  drap  o*  Scotch 
whuskey  is  wonderfu*  comfortin'.  But  why  dinna  ye 
gang  to  kirk  yessel',  though,  waes  me,  ye'll  no  find  a  kirk 
umth  muckle  in  this  clachan.  But  ax  me  to  read  Sir 
Wauter  the  morrow's  nicht,  and  I'll  no  refuse."  "Very 
well,"  answered  I,  "  come  and  welcome."  And  so  I  said 
"  Good  morning  "  to  him.  Well,  as  I  was  coming  home, 
I  saw  the  people  going  into  Capel  y  Bont,  and  how  it 
happened  I  don't  know,  but  in  I  went  But  when  Mr 
Thomas  gave  out  his  text,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Bad  luck  to 
me  again,"  for  I  felt  sure  that/,  anyhow,  didn't  belong  to 
the  elect,  and  one  thing  that  drove  me  from  bad  to 
worse  was  the  remorse  I  had  because  of  my  wrong- 
doings, the  feeling  that  though  I  should  have  liked  to 
be  a  better  man,  I'd  gone  too  far  along  the  downward 
road  ever  to  turn  back.  Sometimes,  at  nights,  I've  seemed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  my  dead  wife  calling  to  me,  "  Ben, 
Ben,  come  to  me ; "  but  I've  answered,  "  No,  Ga3mor,  the 
place  where  you  are  isn't  for  the  likes  of  me,"  and  then 
IVe  felt  the  bitterest  agonies  of  despair,  and  refused  to 
hear  the  voice  any  longer,  lest  I  should  go  mad,  and 
plunge  into  bad  ways  more  and  more.  All  these  feelings, 
this  remorse  and  this  despair,  came  back  to  me  when 
Mr  Thomas  gave  out  his  text,  and  I  didn't  hear  the  first 
part  of  his  sermon  a  bit,  and  wished  I  could  ha'  jumped 
up  and  run  out  of  the  chapel ;  but  presently,  I  pricked 
my  ears,  when  the  minister  seemed  speaking  to  me,  and 
showed  that  what  I'd  called  "remorse,"  and  thought  was 
a  sure  sign  of  my  coming  damnation,  was  really  a  call 
from  on  high,  and  that  the  voice  I  often  heard  in  the 
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night  was  meant  to  be  listened  to.  Ah !  Mr  Tanat,  that 
explanation  lifted  a  weight  off  my  mind  and  gave  me 
hope,  and  I've  been  thinking  of  it  ever  since,  so  that  this 
afternoon  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  on  with  Tfu  Heart 
of  Midlothian  at  aD.  And  here's  a  letter  to  me,  written 
by  my  wife  before  we  were  married,  which  I've  always 
kept,  but  never  dared  read  till  now  since  her  death,  and, 
seems  to  me  I  can  hear  her  voice  now  just  as  plain  as 
when  she  was  alive.  Well,  I  ain't  sure  that  I  shall  be  a 
better  man  after  this,  though  I  shall  try,  but  at  any  rate 
I  shall  saddle  the  right  horse.  I've  always  put  my  bad- 
ness down  to  ill-luck,  to  fate,  or  to  God  Himself,  but 
now  I've  learned  to  put  it  down  to  number  one.  £h  1 
Mr  Thomas  is  a  wonderful  preacher,  sir  1  How  clear  he 
makes  things  seem  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  remarked  Owen  ;  *  you  can't  attend  to  him  too 
much,  or  listen  to  him  often  enough.' 

'  Ah !  sir,'  said  Ben,  *  I  see  you  looking  round,  and  I 
guess  you're  thinking  how  untidy  the  room  is.  I'll  try, 
before  the  week's  out,  to  make  it  summat  cleaner.  But 
I  want  a  woman  here  to  put  the  place  in  proper  order. 
Oh,  if  my  little  Sinah  was  to  come  back,  she'd  now  be 
of  an  age  to  look  after  me  a  bit,  and  set  things  to  rights, 
and  welcome  me  home  when  I  return  from  work.' 

*  Do  you  remember  the  exact  date  of  the  day  when 
she  was  lost  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir — the  24th  of  June  1869.' 

*  And  how  old  was  she  then  ? ' 

'Just  turned  of  four.  Why,  surely,  sir,  you  don't 
suppose  you  could  find  her  ? '  asked  Ben,  eagerly. 

*  No,  indeed,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  know  all  the  particulars,  in  case  any  trace  of  her 
should  at  any  time  be  discovered.  Well,  I  must  now  be 
off  home.     Be  brave,  Ben,  be  brave ! ' 


CHAPTER    XL 

When  Owen  reached  Tan  y  Garnedd  he  found  there 
Twm  Wirion  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.     The  post- 
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man,  Shone  o'  Bendwll/  had  left  him  a  letter  at  Caban 
un  nos  that  morning,  the  first  he  had  ever  received. 
Twm  explained  how  he  had  questioned  Shone  about 
the  letter,  and  asked  him  where  it  came  from,  and  the 
fool  couldn't  tell  him.  Mr  Griffith  Jones,  the  post- 
master, had  given  it  to  him  to  deliver.  That  was  all 
he  knew  or  cared,  and  when  he  had  stopped  Shone,  and 
questioned  him  further  as  to  what  the  letter  meant,  all 
the  answer  he  got  was,  'Go  damio  ti!  cer  i  edrych 
drosot  dy  hun.'  *  And  then  Twm  went  on  to  tell  how 
he  had  dealt  with  what  Shone  had  brought  him.  He 
had  laid  it  on  the  table,  turned  it  over,  placed  it  on 
edge,  put  his  taten  ^  on  it,  held  it  up  against  the  light, 
smoked  a  pipe  over  it,  but  could  make  neither  head,  tail 
nor  middle  of  it. 

*  But  didn't  you  open  it  ?  *  inquired  Owen. 

'  I  wasn't  such  a  fool,'  was  the  instant  reply ;  '  but  I 
know  it  means  mischief.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  old 
Griffith  Goesgam  had  got  my  money  after  all,  else,  what 
should  he  have  written  to  me  for  ? ' 

*  Stop  a  minute,'  interrupted  Owen.  *  Mr  Griffith  Jones 
hasn't  got  your  money  at  all.  I  paid  it  myself  into  the 
Trefechan  Bank  yesterday,  and  I  expect  this  letter  i^ 
from  Messrs  Richards  &  Richards  to  tell  you  I  did 
so.' 

*  Do  you  think  so,  sir? 'asked  Twm,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. 

*  Give  me  the  letter  and  111  read  it,'  said  his  master. 

*  It's  addressed,  I  see,  to  "  Mr  Thomas  Price,  Caban 
un  nos,  near  Tan  y  Gamedd,  Trefechan. " ' 

*  Myfi  'di'r  dyn,'  *  exclaimed  Twm,  straightening  his 
back  and  holding  up  his  head. 

Owen  then  proceeded  to  tear  open  the  envelope,  an 
operation  which  Twm  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
alarm. 

*  Are  you  listening,  Twm  ? ' 
*Yes,  sir.' 

*  'Shone'  (properly  spelled  *  Ston')  is  the  Welsh  form  ol  John 

so  that  *Sion  o'  Bendwll '  \&John  of  PendmlL 
«  That  is,  6odd^-n  thetl  go  and su  for  thyself, 

*  'Taten*— /V/tf/^. 

^  That  is,  Tm  the  man. 
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'  Well,  the  letter,  as  I  guessed,  is  from  Messrs  Richards 
&  Richards,  and  now  I'll  tell  you  what  they  say.' 

*Trefechan  Bank, 

^  December  2^  1881. 

*  To  Mr  Thomas  Price^  Caban  un  nos. 

^  Dear  Sir, —  IVe  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr  Owen 
Tanat  of  Tan  y  Garncdd  has  this  day  paid  us  to  your 
order  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  (^^50),  which  we  have  placed 
to  your  credit, — And  remain^  Yours  obediently, 

'Richards  6-  Richards: 

'Do  they  call  me  all  that?'  inquired  Twm.  'But 
what  does  it  mean  ? ' 

'  It  means  that  your  fifty  pounds  are  safe  enough  in 
the  Trefechan  Bank.  And,  Twm,  the  money  will  grow 
there.  If  you  let  it  remain  long  enough,  it  will  grow  in 
time  to  be  fifty-one  pounds.' 

*  What  1     If  I  don't  pay  in  any  more  money  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  but  if  you  pay  in  more,  it  will  grow  faster.' 
Twm  opened  his  mouth  so  wide  that  you  might  almost 

have  put  a  turnip  into  it,  and  then  said,  with  dilated 
eyes,  *Weles  i  rotsiwn  beth.'^  And  so  his  master 
left  him. 

Owen  had  toyed  somewhat  with  Twm  during  this 
brief  talk  with  him,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  man's  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  now 
partly  reproached  himself  for  doing  so.  But  he  only 
became  more  conscious  than  before  that  this  fellow  was 
worse,  more  hopeless,  than  a  fool.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
was  positively  bad.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  free  from 
vice,  obedient,  and  able,  under  due  direction,  to  make 
himself  distinctly  useful.  But  he  seemed  to  show  scarcely 
a  spark  of  human  feeling ;  and  Owen  puzzled  himself  as 
to  how  best  to  develop  what  sensibility  or  sensibilities 
might  lie  dormant  in  poor  Twm's  nature,  and  after  turn- 
ing over  the  problem  again  and  again  in  his  mind  as  he 
sat  alone  over  his  tea,  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

*  That  is,  /  never  saw  suck  a  thing.  The  correct  Welsh  for 
that  above  given  would  be  '  Ni  welais  i  erioed  fiasiwn  betlu' 
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Perhaps  it  was  well,  Owen  thought,  as  he  rose  from 
the  table,  that  he  had  had  something  absorbing  to  think 
of  during  his  solitary  meal  that  Christmas  afternoon,  or 
he  would  have  been  brooding  over  former  Christmas  tea- 
times,  oh !  so  differently  spent,  when  he  was  yet  a  lad. 
And  there  came  over  him  at  the  same  moment  a  sort  of 
nervous  foreboding,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
analyse,  but  which  caused  a  sickening  sensation  at  his 
heait,  and  he  was  glad  to  find,  on  consulting  his  watch, 
that  he  must  bestir  himself  if  he  was  to  be  in  his  place 
at  Capel  y  Bont  when  the  service  began,  and  that  there 
was  now  no  time  for  vain  regrets  or  fears  for  the  future. 
How  often  it  happens  that  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  high  mental  achievement  is  followed  by  a  condition, 
not  so  much  of  reaction  as  of  weariness,  a  sort  of  fearful 
shrinking  from  the  strain  and  struggle  which  have  still  to 
be  endured.  But  blessed  are  they  that  at  such  crises 
stand  firm  and  fast 

Owen,  for  his  part,  had  now  attained  such  a  steadiness 
of  purpose  as  to  enable  him  speedily  to  crush  out  this 
threatening  outbreak  of  irrationality.  He  told  himself,  as 
he  walked  down  to  Trefechan,  that  he  would  approve 
himself  as  a  man,  and  the  frosty  air,  as  it  fanned  his 
cheeks  and  forehead,  seemed  to  give  him  strength  for 
the  struggle,  and  during  the  sermon  the  victory  was 
accomplished.  As  he  came  out  of  chapel,  Mr  Evan 
Williams  invited  him  to  supper  at  Plas  Du,  and  there  he 
wound  up  Christmas  day  in  royal  style. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

And  so  things  went  on,  Owen's  steady  work  being  varied 
by  occasional  walks  and  talks  until  Tuesday  afternoon 
came,  and  he  went  down  to  Gorphwysfa  to  tea. 

Llewelyn  was  now  at  home,  and  looked  more  manly 
than  when  our  friend  had  seen  him  last  He  was  very 
voluble,  overflowing  with  stories  of  his  college  life,  ready 
to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject  that  might  be  started, 
and  putting  aside,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  light 
laugh,  all  opinions  at  variance  with  his  own  which  might 
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be  expressed — evidently  conceited,  superficial,  and  full  of 
dap-trap,  as  Owen  could  not  help  thinking.  Still  there 
was  an  undeniable  talent  in  the  young  fellow,  something 
brilliant  and  interesting  about  him,  and  with  such  a 
training  as  he  had  had  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
would  in  time  throw  off  this  freakishness,  this  prancing, 
as  of  a  young  colt,  and  settle  down  to  something  serious. 
Or  was  this  want  of  seriousness  that  Owen  found  in  him 
something  more  than  a  fault  of  youth  ?  Could  it  betoken 
a  fiatal  shallowness  of  character,  a  total  inability  to  grasp 
the  real  problems  of  life,  a  complete  incapacity  for  seeing 
what  was  divine  under  what  was  apparent  ?  Llewelyn's 
vivacity  had  at  first  made  Owen  think  of  his  friend  Otti- 
well,  but  his  mind  afterwards  reverted  to  the  comparison 
solely  by  way  of  contrast  For  not  merely  was  Ottiwell 
vastly  more  original,  clever  and  entertaining,  but  his 
flashes  of  whimsical  nonsense  were  constantly  revealing 
the  stratum  of  sound  sense,  the  depth  of  genuine  feeling, 
that  lay  below.  No ;  Llewelyn  could  only  be  compared 
with  Ottiwell  to  his  own  disadvantage.  And  yet  there 
was  hope  for  the  old  minister's  son ;  for  there  appeared 
to  be  no  vice  in  him,  nothing  mean  or  shabby.  All  his 
impulses  were  generous,  but  the  worst  was  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  deep  root,  but  rather  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  Jonah's  gourd,  which  sprang  up  in  a  night  and 
perished  in  a  night.  Mr  Thomas  tried  two  or  three 
times  to  strike  a  higher  note  in  the  conversation,  and 
Owen  now  and  again  intervened,  but,  somehow,  could  not 
persist,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  the  old  minister  said 
to  him,  '  Come  up  with  me,  Owen,  into  my  study,  and 
let's  have  a  chat  over  my  evening  pipe.* 

'And  what  is  this,*  asked  he  presently,  'that  I  hear 
about  Benjamin  Breeze  ?  I'm  told  that  his  character  has 
undergone,  quite  suddenly,  a  wonderful  change  for  the 
better.  Well,  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  that 
quarter.  I  don't  believe,  speaking  generally,  in  sudden 
conversions,  but  can't  see  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
occur  sometimes,  under  exceptional  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  be  interested  in  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  case,  and  hope  its  issue  may  be 
happy.     I  understand  you  had  something  to  do  with  it.* 

'Ajid  you  also,  sir,'  interposed  Owen.     'Ben  told  me 
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himself  that  some  remarks  you  made  during  your  Sunday 
morning  sermon  had  lifted  a  load  off  his  mind.  But 
how  the  drift  of  events  was  so  ordered  as  to  make  him 
accessible  to  what  influence  for  good  either  of  us  could 
exert  upon  him,  is  to  me  unspeakably  wonderful.' 

*  Ah ! '  chimed  in  the  old  minister,  *  the  older  I  get  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that,  as  one  has  said,  behind 
the  chessboard  of  life  sits  an  invisible,  but  beneficent, 
player,  who  moves  the  pieces  justly,  truly,  rigorously,  but 
yet  so  as  we  may  win  if  we  will.-  I  shall  be  glad  to  help 
Ben,  if  I  be  able,  but  don't  wish,  by  thrusting  myself  in 
where  I  am  not  wanted,  to  hinder  the  unfolding  of  im- 
pulses towards  better  things  that  seems  to  be  now  stirring 
within  him.  However,  there's  another  thing  I  want  to 
tell  you.  You  know  Mrs  Rees  of  Sam,  one  of  our 
people?  Well,  it  appears  she  has  a  widowed  sister,  a 
Mrs  Williams,  who  keeps  the  farm  her  husband  formerly 
had  on  Sir  Courtenay  Winchcombe's  estate.  The  name 
of  the  farmhouse  is  "Tyno  Mawr,"  and  a  very  fine  old 
place,  I  believe,  it  is.  Now  it  appears,  from  a  letter  just 
received,  that  Mrs  Williams  is  very  ill,  and  would  like  her 
sister  to  visit  her ;  but  you  know  Mrs  Rees  has  much  ado 
to  drag  her  old  bones  to  chapel  once  a  Sunday,  and  she 
thinks  the  long  and  tedious  journey  would  kill  her,  and, 
in  short,  implores  me  to  go  instead.  But  there's  one 
thing  that  puzzles  me  very  much.  The  two  sisters  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  years,  nor  corresponded  since 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  Mr  Williams'  death,  which 
took  place  twelve  years  ago,  and  Mrs  Rees  says  that  at 
that  time  her  sister  was  certainly  childless,  and,  unless  she 
subsequently  married  another  Mr  Williams  (and  no  report 
of  any  such  marriage  has  got  abroad),  she  must  have  re- 
mained childless ;  and  yet  the  letter  Mrs  Rees  got  was 
written  by  one  "  Sinah  Williams,"  who  spoke  of  the  good 
woman  of  Tyno  Mawr  as  "  my  mother."  There  is  evi- 
dently something  mysterious  in  this,  and  it's  plain  that 
Mrs  Williams  has  something  to  communicate.  Well,  I 
think  of  going  to  Tyno  next  Friday,  and  have  written  to 
say  I  shall  be  there  about  noon.    I've  never  been  far  in 

^  I  believe  the  late  Professor  Huxley  once  used  a  simile  something 
like  this,  but  Cynhaiam  gave  the  metaphor  a  form  and  a  drift  which 
made  it  peculiarly  hb  own. 
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that  direction,  but  Fm  told  that  the  best  way  to  get 
thither  is  to  go  by  train  to  Llanddeuno,  and  drive 
thence  about  fifteen  miles  through  Glyn  Mabon,  which  is 
a  sort  of  dip  towards  the  western  end  of  the  same  range 
of  hills  through  which  our  own  Bwlch  passes.  Will  you 
accompany  me  ? ' 

*  Certainly,*  said  Owen.  '  I  think  you  oughtn't  to  go 
alone  on  such  a  journey,'  considering  all  the  while  how 
significant  it  was  that  Mr  Thomas  had  not  asked  his  own 
son.  *  Besides,'  added  he,  *  I  smell  an  adventure.  The 
name  **  Sinah,"  is  rather  suggestive.  For  one  thing,  it's 
very  uncommon.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr  Thomas ;  *  but  I  see  nothing  in  that 
I  have  myself  known  three  women,  at  least,  bearing  that 
very  Christian  name.' 

*Oh,  I  dare  say,' was  Owen's  rejoinder,  *but  I  happen 
to  have  learned  something,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  you've  told  me,  seems  to  point  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  the 
matter  is  well  worth  looking  into.  However,  please  say 
nothing  at  present  as  to  what  I  have  guessed.' 

*  How  can  I,  you  foolish  Owen,  when  I  have  not  the 
remotest  notion  what  your  guess  is?' 

'Well,  so  let  it  stand,'  laughed  Owen.  *But  now  I 
must  be  off,  or  my  punctual  porridge  will  be  cooling  at 
home.'  And  so,  going  down  into  the  little  back  parlour, 
he  said,  *  Good-night '  to  Mrs  Thomas  and  Llewelyn,  and 
hurried  through  the  empty  streets  and  up  the  slope  to 
Tan  y  Gamedd. 

'  Rather  a  dull  dog,  isn't  he  ? '  asked  Llewelyn,  as  his 
father  entered  the  room. 

'A  dull  dog?  No,  indeed !'  cried  Mr  Thomas.  '"Dull ' 
you  call  him,  because  he  has  been  courteously  listening 
to  your  unceasing  chatter  all  the  evening  through,  although 
I  could  see  he  disapproved  of  much  that  you  said' 

'Well,  father,  why  didn't  he  pitch  into  me  then?  1 
shouldn't  have  resented  his  doing  so,  but  only  have  given 
him  tit  for  tat,  and  the  evening  would  have  been  the  merrier. 
However,  I'll  look  in  upon  him  one  of  these  days,  and 
try  his  metal  again.' 

'  If  you  go  to  him  in  that  spirit,  my  lad,'  was  the  old 
minister's  comment, '  he  will  only  probably  shrink  into  his 
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shell  He  has  an  almost  feminine  sensitiveness,  and  must 
be  approached  with  sympathy  if  it  be  desired  to  get  from 
him  the  best  he  has  to  give.  And  yet,  in  his  way,  he  can 
be  strong,  ay,  and  masterful.  And  he  may  blaze  out,  if 
over-provoked,  and  surprise  you.  The  poor  fellow  was 
terribly  troubled  six  months  ago  as  to  certain  problems 
which  were  merely  philosophical  puzzles,  but  which,  looked 
at  as  he  then  regarded  them,  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect,  and  threatened  to  shipwreck  faith  and  reason. 
He  has  since  weathered  that  storm,  and  forged  ahead 
magnificently;  but  other  storms,  still  more  dangerous, 
unless  I  be  mistaken,  will  await  him  when  he  voyages 
out  of  the  tranquil  bay  in  which  his  barque  now  floats.' 


CHAPTER  XLII 

On  the  Friday  morning  following,  Mr  Thomas  and  Owen, 
leaving  Trefechan  Station  a  little  after  eight,  reached 
Llanddeuno  before  nine  o'clock.  Then,  taking  the  trap, 
which  had  already  been  bespoken  by  letter,  at  The  Cross 
Foxes,  they  asked  the  way  to  Tyno  Mawr.  The  ostler 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  place.  To  Glyn  Mabon 
even  he  did  not  know  the  nearest  road.  But  he  liad 
heard  Mr  Evan  Madocks  of  Tyddyn  y  Gath,  who  always 
came  to  The  Cross  Foxes  on  market  days,  boasting  many 
a  time  in  the  bar  that  his  lands  reached  as  far  as  the 
Glyn.  So  they  had  better  drive  first  to  Mr  Madocks' 
farm,  about  nine  miles  off,  and  there  inquire.  They 
must  go  along  the  High  Street,  past  the  church,  and 
then  straight  on,  after  they  left  the  town,  for  four  miles 
until  the  road  forked.  The  left-hand  road  led  to  Gwindy, 
Ty  Brith,  The  Fotty,  and  a  few  other  farmhouses.  They 
must  keep  to  the  right  at  the  fork  until  they  reached 
Pont  y  Cwplys,  where  they  would  find  some  cottages, 
and  could  ask  for  further  directions.  So  off  they  started, 
and  in  due-time  reached  the  place  which,  on  inquiry,  they 
found  to  be  Pont  y  Cwplys.  At  the  door  of  a  cottage 
near  the  bridge  a  woman  was  standing. 

*Do  you  know  the  way  to  Glyn  Mabon?'  asked 
Owen. 

'  Yes ;  you  must  take  the  first  road  to  the  right  and 
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keep  straight  on,  and  once  in  the  Glyn  there  can  be  no 
mistake.' 

*  Shall  we  have  to  pass  Tyddyn  y  Gath  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no.' 

*Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  house  called  "Tyno 
Mawr?"' 

*Yes,  Fve  heard  of  it,  and  my  husband  often  goes 
there.  Directly  you  get  through  the  Glyn  you'll  see,  on 
the  left  hand  side,  a  large  farmhouse,  called  "Hafod 
Fleddyn,"  and  if  you  inquire  there,  Mr  or  Mrs  Evans, 
or  some  of  the  people  about,  will  show  you  the  way  to 
Tyno  Mawr.' 

'Thank  you,  very  much,'  said  Owen,  as  he  drove  on. 

*  I  say,'  exclaimed  Mr  Thomas,  *  we  seem  to  be  going 
into  a  region  little  talked  of  and  less  visited.  But  how 
grand  the  old  place-names  sound!  Here  are  none  of 
your  "Laurel  Groves,"  where  never  a  laurel  is  to  be 
seen.  How  poverty-stricken  the  modem  imagination 
seems  to  be  in  the  matter  of  place-nomenclature  1 ' 

The  road  had  hitherto  been  easy  and  tolerably  level ; 
now  it  began  to  be  more  steep  and  rough,  so  that 
presently  they  jumped  out  of  the  trap  to  lighten  the 
horse's  load  and  stretch  their  own  legs,  walking  for 
nearly  a  mile  until  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  came  within  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  Glyn.  Here 
they  stopped  the  horse,  giving  him  the  nosebag,  and, 
having  transferred  the  cushions  from  the  trap  to  a  large 
flat  stone  by  the  road  side,  sat  down  to  rest,  to  eat  their 
sandwiches,  and  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  scene  which 
they  had  left  behind  them.  Through  the  clear,  cloudless 
air  they  could  see  Llanddeuno  distinctly :  they  fancied 
they  could  even  discern  Trefechan :  certainly  an  amaz- 
ing extent  of  Dyffryn  Rhedwy  lay  open  to  their  view. 
And  they  were  astonished  at  being  able  to  identify  many 
farms,  houses  and  hills,  which  they  hardly  expected  to  be 
visible  at  such  a  distance. 

*  There  is  The  Gronllwyn,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  '  and  that 
house  a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  gleaming  white  among  the 
bare  trees,  must  surely  be  Argoed.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Owen,  *  and  I  can  see,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  Dwygraig  and  The  Crugiau.' 

'Your  eves  are  better  than  mine,'  answered  the  old 
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minister,  '  but  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  distin- 
guished by  its  circle  of  pines,  is  Bryn  Bwgan,  and  that 
house  just  below  it  must  be  Rhyd  y  Llwyfan.  Who  is 
it  that  apostrophises  Night  as  the  great  revealer  of  the 
secrets  of  the  sky.?  The  sun  quenches  the  shining  of  the 
lesser  lights,  but  when  the  greater  luminary  sinks  in  the 
west,  and  darkness  covers  the  earth,  then  the  moon  and 
the  stars  come  forth  in  their  glory,  and  the  greater  the 
darkness  the  brighter  do  they  often  shine.  And  so  it 
is  with  winter.  Were  we  here  in  summer  time  a  pleasant 
picture  enough  would  be  unrolled  before  us,  but  much 
that  is  visible  now  would  be  hidden  from  us  then — ^hidden 
by  the  profusion  of  verdure  with  which  the  earth  decks 
herself  during  that  Pentecost  of  the  year.  And  isn't  it 
the  same  with  the  bodily  organism  ?  The  senses  bring 
us  intelligence  of  God's  world,  and  reveal  to  us  many  of 
its  mysteries,  but  may  they  not  also  conceal,  as  the  trees 
hide  the  house  which  they  protect  and  adorn,  much  that 
the  soul  would  fain  have  tidings  of?  And  as  the  senses 
fail  and  decay,  may  not  the  soul  see  more  clearly  other 
visions,  and  hear  other  music? ' 

*  Yes,  that  may  be  so,'  replied  Owen ;  *  but  observe  how 
suddenly  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  being  covered  with 
mist,  so  that  what  we  saw  so  distinctly  a  few  minutes  ago 
is  now  concealed  from  view.  It  seems  almost  as  though 
we  might  be  looking  down  upon  the  surface  of  some 
mighty  mere,  bigger  than  Llyn  Tegid,  ^  does  it  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr  Thomas ;  <  but  how  still  and  death-like 
the  seeming  lake  is  !  If  it  were  water,  it  would  be  stirred 
by  the  wind,  and  we  should  hear,  high  up  as  we  are,  the 
ripple  of  its  waves.  I  like  to  listen  to  the  several  sounds 
of  moving  water.  But  what  moves  me  most  is  the  many- 
toned,  majestic,  mysterious  organ-voice  of  the  unrestful 
sea,  as  in  its  flood  it  dashes  itself  on  the  shingle  of  the 
shore.  One  memorable  hour,  when  I  sat  on  a  rock  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  two  miles  south  of  Aberystwyth,  no  one 
near,  and  did  but  listen,  listen,  listen,  was  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  me  for  years.  But  here  am  I  talking  when 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  way  to  Tyno  Mawr.  Why,  it's 
already  past  eleven  o'clock,  I  declare.' 

So  they  hastily  put  cushions  and  nosebag  back  into 
»  *  Uyn  Tegid  '^Bala  lak^. 
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the  trap,  themselves  jumped  in,  and  drove  onward.  Soon 
they  entered  Glyn  Mabon,  the  road  following  the  sinuous 
windings  of  this  most  interesting  pass,  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  better  known,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
emerged  at  the  other  end.  And  here  a  pleasant  prospect 
opened  before  them ;  but  they  had  no  time  to  heed  it 
then,  and  they  looked  anxiously  for  *  the  large  farmhouse 
on  the  left  hand  side,'  of  which  they  had  been  told.  This 
presently  appeared,  and  in  front  of  it,  apparently  on  the 
look-ou^  a  tall,  good-looking,  sun-browned  man,  who 
came  up  to  the  gig,  as  it  stopped,  and  addressing  the  old 
minister,  asked,  'Are  you  Mr  Thomas  of  Trefechan, 
and  are  you  going  to  Tyno  Mawr  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Cynhaiarn,  '  my  name  is  Thomas ;  I  come 
from  Trefechan,  and  my  young  friend,  Mr  Tanat,  and 
myself  are  trying  to  find  our  way  to  the  place  you  name. 

'  Well,  Mrs  Williams  is  expecting  you,'  was  the  reply. 
'  I  am  Evan  Evans  of  Hafod  Fleddyn.  But  I  see  your 
horse  is  tired ;  you'd  better  put  up  here,  and  I'll  drive  you 
to  Tyno  Mawr,  and  while  I'm  harnessing  my  pony  the 
meistres  will  give  you  some  milk  and  brechdan  deiliwr/^^ 

In  three  minutes  they  were  off  again,  and  Mr  Evans, 
who  was  very  talkative,  readily  answered  all  the  questions 
Mr  Thomas  and  Owen  asked  him. 

*  You  see,  it  was  this  way,'  said  he.  *  Old  John  Williams 
of  Tyno  was  very  kind  to  me  when  I  first  came  to  Hafod 
Fleddyn.  I  was  only  a  young  fellow  then,  and  he  gave 
me  a  lot  of  good  advice  about  my  crops  and  the  manage- 
ment of  my  men.  And  when  Mrs  Williams  was  left  a 
widow  I  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place,  and  so 
Sir  Courtenay  Winchcombe  was  glad  to  let  her  stay  on  at 
Tyno  Mawr,  especially  when  she  made  Yr  hen  Hwmphra  * 
her  bailiff,  and  gave  him  three  shillings  a  week  extra 
Hwmphra,  poor  old  chap,  died  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Dei  Davies,  is  bailiff  now.' 

*  And  who  is  "  Sinah  Williams  "  ? '  asked  Owen. 

'Oh,  she's  the  old  lady's  adopted  daughter,  and  is 

* « Brechdan  ^-^Bread  and  butter.  « Brechdan  ddliwr '—  Taihr^s 
bread  and  butter^  why  so  c^led,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  a  piece  of 
white  buttered  bread,  with  a  bit  of  oatcake  ('  bara  cyrch ')  on  the  top 
of  it     It  is  also  known  as  '  piogen.' 

«  « Yr  hen  Hwmphra,'  Old  Humphrey 
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one  of  the  nicest  girls  I  know.  What  Mrs  Williams 
would  have  done  without  her  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
I  can't  guess.  And  she's  pretty  too,  and  we're  all  proud 
of  her.' 

'  But  how  did  Mrs  Williams  come  to  adopt  her?' 

*  She  found  the  child  asleep  under  a  hedge  years  ago, 
near  the  house,  and  carried  her  in,  and  took  charge  of 
her  until  she  could  find  out  who  owned  her;  but  no 
claim  was  ever  made.  When  Mrs  Williams  picked  her 
up,  the  child  could  prattle  a  little,  and  said  her  name 
was  Sinah,  and  talked  of  her  dodo  and  tada,^  but  couldn't 
tell  where  she  came  from,  or  how  she  got  there.  All  this 
was  known  to  all  the  country  side.' 

*  When  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'It  happened  soon  after  Mr  Williams'  death,  in  the 
summer  of  1869.' 

'  Wasn't  it  in  June  1869  ? ' 

'  It  must  have  been  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 
But  Mrs  Williams  will  know.  I  thought  at  first  that  the 
child  had  been  stolen,  and  afterwards  left  by  the  roadside 
by  sipsiwns^  for  I  myself  saw,  the  day  before,  a  gipsy's 
cart  coming  out  of  the  Glyn,  and  when  I  heard  the  whole 
story  from  Mrs  Williams,  I  followed  and  overtook  it 
at  Pwll  Du ;  but  the  old  gipsy  told  me  that  he'd  already 
too  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  asked  why  he  should 
steal  a  child,  unless  he  could  get  something  by  giving  it 
back.  And  so  I  guessed  that  the  child  luid  been  left 
under  the  hedge — where  the  first  person  coming  along 
the  road  could  see  it — by  someone  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  it,  but  who  wanted  to  get  it  a  good  home  all 
the  same.' 

*  But  didn't  you  know,  Mr  Evans,'  asked  Owen,  '  that 
a  child,  four  years  old,  called  Sinah  Breeze,  was  lost  at 
Llanddeuno  on  June  24,  1869,  and  that  the  loss  was 
advertised  in  many  of  the  local  papers  ? ' 

'  No ;  the  people  on  this  side  the  Glyn  have  little  to  do 
with  Dyffryn  Rhedwy.  The  road  to  Llanddeuno  is  steep 
and  long.   We  are  here  in  Blaenau'r  Cadelliog.'   Our  own 

^ '  Bodo ' — An  endearing  form  of  '  modiyb '  (aunt),  and  '  tada,'  an 


expansion  of '  tad  *— father, 
■  •  Sipsiwns ' — Gipsies, 
'  *  BUenau'r  Cadelliog  '— 


CadelUog  '—Ths  Uplands  of  Cadelliog, 
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market  town  is  Dinan  *  in  The  Fro,  and  as  to  newspapers, 
few  found  their  way  up  to  the  Blaenau  in  those  days. 
However,  I  told  the  policeman  and  doctor  at  Dinan  6( 
the  affair,  but,  as  I  said,  no  claim  was  ever  made.  I 
should  have  busied  myself  more  in  the  matter  if  I  hadn't 
got  hold  of  the  fancy  that  the  aunt  or  father  of  the  child 
wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  if  Mrs  Williams,  who  was 
then  very  lonely,  hadn't  taken  the  little  maid  to  her 
heart,  so  that  it  seemed  better  to  let  things  be  as  they 
were.  But  now  I  see  that  the  sipsiwns  must  have  been 
mixed  up  in  the  affair  after  all,  for  how  else  could  the 
child  have  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Llanddeuno  to 
the  place  where  she  was  found  quietly  sleeping  under  the 
hedge  by  Tyno  Mawr?  And  so,'  Mr  Evans  continued, 
*Sinah  Williams,  as  we  always  call  her,  is  really  Sinah 
Breeze,  is  she  ?    And  are  her  father  and  aunt  still  alive  ? ' 

*  Her  father  is  alive  anyhow,'  replied  Owen. 

*  But,  my  friend,'  cried  Mr  Thomas  eagerly,  *  you  surely 
don't  suspect  that  Benjamin  Breeze,  our  Ben  Benfras,  is 
the  father  of  this  girl  ? ' 

*  I  feel  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  sure  I'm  alive,'  was  the 
reply ;  *  but  I  think  each  of  us  should  for  the  present 
keep  this  secret  to  himself.  Sinah's  welfare  and  Mrs 
Williams'  peace  of  mind  are  concerned  in  our  doing  so.* 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

The  conversation  reported  in  the  last  chapter,  carried  on, 
of  course,  wholly  in  Welsh,  was  brought  to  an  end  when 
the  speakers  came  in  view  of  Tyno  Mawr.  It  was  a  long, 
winged,  two-storied  stone  house,  looking  the  lower  for 
its  length  and  its  extension  backwards,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  slope,  on  a  flat  plot  of  ground,  a  sort 
of  plateau,  which  descended  to  the  road  in  front  of  the 

*  A  friend  tells  me  that  *  Dinan,*  now  become  *  Dinam '  or  Din- 
ham,'  is  the  Welsh  name  of  Ludlow.  This  statement  is  quite  true. 
But  are  there  not  *Dinhams'  in  Wales  itself?  Certainly.  And 
yet  no  place  actually  called  *  Dinan '  or  *  Dinam  *  is  the  head  of  a 
tyviwd^  or  hundred,  still  less  of  one  known  as  '  Cadelliog,'  divided 
into  Blaenau  and  Fro.  My  friend  must  try  again,  or  rather  he  had 
better  not  try  at  all,  for  every  attempt  at  identification  must  end  in 
nothing  but  smoke. 
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house  in  a  succession  of  garden  terraces.  There  was  a 
courtyard  at  the  back,  and  behind  this  a  series  of  farm 
buildings,  arranged  in  a  square. 

Mr  Evans,  having  stabled  his  pony,  led  the  way  along 
one  side  of  the  house,  through  a  gate  into  the  front 
garden,  and  so  to  the  porch,  above  which,  on  a  stone 
shield,  were  carved  the  quarterings  *  of  David  Pugh,  who 
rebuilt  the  place  in  1602. 

'What  a  fine  house!'  exclaimed  both  the  visitors 
together. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr  Evans,  *  Tyno  Mawr  is  really  the  head 
of  Sir  Courtenay's  estate  here,  and  most  of  the  old 
furniture  is  still  in  the  house.  Lady  Winchcombe's 
ancestors,  the  Pughs,  and  afterwards  the  Price-Pughs, 
were  owners  of  the  place.  The  estate  will  ultimately 
come  to  Howel  Winchcombe,  the  second  son,  who 
speaks  Welsh  Uke  any  Taffy,  and  is  the  idol  of  the 
tenantry.  He  has  often  stayed  here  for  several  months 
at  a  time.  Sir  Courtenay's  place  is  in  Devonshire.  But 
we  must  not  stand  talking  here,  when  there's  such  a  lot 
to  be  done  before  you  can  start  back  for  Llanddeuno,  so 
as  to  be  there  by  nine  o'clock.' 

'  Accordingly,  Mr  Evans  gave  a  loud  knock  at  the  door, 
in  answer  to  which  there  appeared  presently  a  tall  lassie, 
looking  older  than  sixteen,  comely  and  pleasant,  but  with 
eyes  anxious  and  beseeching.  She  had  a  neat  white 
apron  over  her  blue  serge  gown.  Ah,  how  well  I  re- 
member that  blue  serge  gown,  fitting  so  well  the  shapely 
form  beneath,  as  it  appeared  afterwards  almost  every  day 
in  the  streets  of  Trefechan  for  a  while,  setting  the  young 
men's  eyes  aflame,  and  making  their  hearts  go  pit-a-pat ! 

'  Well,  Sinah,'  said  Mr  Evans,  *  here's  Mr  Thomas,  and 
this  is  a  friend  of  his.' 

*Yes,'  added  Cynhaiarn,  lifting  his  hat,  *and  a  very 
good  friend  too — Mr  Owen  Tanat  of  Trefechan.' 

*  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you  both.  Please  walk  into 
the  sitting-room,'  said  Sinah,  and  she  showed  the  visitors 
into  a  room  stretching  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  from  one  long,  low,  deep  mullioned  window  to 

^  First  and  fourth,  argent^  a  cross  flory  engrailed  sable  inter  four 
Cornish  choughs,  ppr ;  second  and  third,  ermine,  a  lion  rampant. 
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another,  and  containing  such  an  imposing  array  of  grand 
old  carved  chairs  and  cabinets,  all  of  black  oak,  as  filled 
Mr  Thomas  and  Owen  with  amazement.  Then  there 
were  the  portraits  on  the  walls^-old  David  Pugh  (died 
1620);  Winifred  Pugh,  his  grand-daughter;  Captain 
Thomas  Price,  Royal  British  Fencibles,  her  husband,  Yr 
ken  Gapteriy  ^  as  he  was  called  by  the  people  of  Blaenau'r 
Cadelliog;  Griffith  Price-Pugh,  the  captain's  son;  and 
Pauline  Price-Pugh,  daughter  of  Griffith  Price-Pugh,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Courtenay  Winchcombe.  Evan 
Evans  rapidly  ran  through  these  names,  and  then  added, 
*  Ah !  Yr  hen  Gapten  is  very  well  remembered  still  by  the 
old  folk  of  this  country — a  bold  and  fearless  rider,  and 
ready  for  any  mischief.  Aye,  Myn  diawl,  ^  there  are  some 
queer  stories  told  about  him,  but,'  said  he,  as  Sinah  ap- 
peared with  Mali,  the  servant,  bringing  in  table-cloth, 
plates  and  knives  and  forks — *but,*  he  continued,  *we 
won't  disturb  Yr  hen  Gapten  in  his  grave  now.  Let  him 
rest,  let  him  rest.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Mr  Thomas,  with  mild  disapprobation, 
*'  at  such  a  time  let  him  rest.' 

Then  Mali  bore  in  a  joint  of  meat,  smoking  hot,  and, 
going  back,  returned  with  other  eatables.  Whereupon 
Sinah  again  presented  herself,  and,  after  seeing  that  all 
was  properly  provided,  said,  *  And  now,  gentlemen,  I'm 
sure  you  must  be  hungry  after  your  long  journey.  Mrs 
Williams  will  see  you  after  you've  rested  a  bit,  and  have 
had  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Please  excuse  me,  if  I 
don't  wait  at  table.  Mr  Evans  will  see  that  you  want 
nothing.' 

*Ah!  ah!'  laughed  Mr  Evans,  *  trust  me  for  that — ' 
beginning  to  carve  the  joint — '  this  is  better  than  llefrith 
a  brechdan  deiUwr\^  but  I  don't  wholly  take  to  the  tea — 
that's  woman's  drink — a  tankard  of  cwrw  da^  would  be 
more  to  my  taste.  However,  we  won't  grumble,  we 
won't  grumble.' 

Dinner  over,  Mr  Thomas  was  anxious  to  get  at  once 
to  the  business  in  hand,  but  Mali,  who  had  been  hur- 

^  That  is,  The  old  Captaiu. 

«  That  is,  By  the  devil 

>  That  is,  MUh  and  bread  and  butter. 

*  *  Cwrw  da  '—Good  ale. 
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riedly  sent  oflf  for  Mr  David  Lewis,  the  village  school- 
master at  Pentre'r  Gweision,  was  not  yet  returned.  Mr 
Evans  took,  therefore,  the  two  visitors  across  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  east 
side  of  the  house.  This  kitchen  was  a  veritable  museum. 
But  the  two  objects  which  drew  to  themselves  immedi- 
ately the  eyes  of  our  two  friends  were — first,  the  deep, 
wide  fireplace,  with  the  chain  and  hook  hanging  down 
the  huge  com  simdde ;^  and  next,  supported  by  massive 
corbels,  the  broad,  projecting  mantelpiece,  on  the  top 
and  at  the  back  of  which  was  a  stone  seat — the  '  mainc 
y  simdde,'  ^  or  chimney-bench — whereon  half-a-dozen  men 
could  sit,  access  to  which  was  obtained  by  a  flight  of 
steps  on  one  side  of  the  chimney.  Standing  out,  also 
at  right  angles  from  one  cheek  of  the  chimney,* and 
opposite  to  the  back  door,  was  an  oaken  screen,  having 
a  ledge,  or  spUr^  on  the  top  of  it.  This  screen  formed, 
with  its  seat  towards  the  fire,  a  sort  of  settle,  while  it 
partitioned  off  a  space  which  was  used  as  a  back  kitchen 
where  the  sink  was,  with  shelves  and  racks  above  for 
the  saucepans  and  crockery,  in  common  use.  Ranged 
round  the  walls,  elsewhere  were  seen  long  rows  of  bur- 
nished pewter  plates,  a  cabinet  of  china,  a  rack  for  guns, 
sticks  and  spuds  (chwynogod),  while  near  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  hall  was  a  wonderful  old  case-clock,  with 
the  date  1689  on  its  face,  and  across  the  room,  outside 
the  screen,  a  massive  six-legged  table.  It  was  evident 
that  this  kitchen  had  been  the  usual  dining  and  sitting- 
room  of  the  household. 

But  now,  in  came  Mali,  followed  presently  by  Sinah, 
who  asked  the  three  to  walk  upstairs,  where,  on  the 
landing,  they  found  Mr  David  Lewis,  who  was  duly 
introduced;  after  which  all  together  were  ushered  into 
Mrs  Williams*  room.  Here  they  found  the  old  lady, 
a  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  by 
a  blazing  fire.  At  her  elbow  was  a  small  round  table, 
on  which  were  a  stocking  she  had  just  been  knitting, 

*  *  Com  simdde ' — Chimney-stack, 

•  What  was  the  special  purpose  of  this  *  mainc  y  simdde  *  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  was  to  accommodate  the  minstrels  at  times  of 
festivity.  I  am  told  there  is,  or  was,  a  similar  '  mainc  y  simdde ' 
at  AmjQodd  Wen,  near  Bala. 
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writing  materials,  and  various  fal-lals,  which  I,  a  mere 
man,  cannot  be  expected  accurately  or  minutely  to  de- 
scribe. Greetings  over,  at  a  sign  from  Mrs  Williams, 
Sinah  unlocked  a  drawer  in  an  old  bureau  and  drew 
forth  a  paper,  which  she  handed  to  Mr  Lewis,  and  then 
left  the  room.  It  was  Mrs  Williams*  will,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  the  day  before  by  the  village  school- 
master, who  now  proceeded  to  read  it.  I  need  not  make 
a  long  story  of  this,  and  shall  omit  all  the  minor  be- 
quests which  it  recited.  Mrs  Williams  left  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  her  farming  stock  and  her  other 
belongings,  except  some  specifically  named,  with  all 
the  money  standing  in  her  name  at  the  bank,  or  due 
to  her,  to  be  invested  on  good  security  for  the  equal 
and  several  benefit  of  her  sister,  Mrs  Sarah  Ann  Rees 
of  Sarn,  Trefechan,  and  of  her  adopted  daughter,  com- 
monly called  *  Sinah  Williams,'  or  of  the  survivor  of 
them,  neither  of  the  beneficiaries  being  allowed  absolute 
control  over  her  special  legacy,  or  of  the  whole  legacy, 
until  fiYQ  years  after  the  death  of  the  testatrix.  She 
directed  also  that  the  money  in  the  house,  at  the  date 
of  her  decease,  was  to  be  paid  over  at  once  to  the  said 
Sinah  for  her  immediate  necessities.  Mrs  Williams 
appointed  Evan  Evans  of  Hafod  Fleddyn,  in  the  county 
of  Merioneth,  farmer;  and  Henry  Bynner  Richards  of 
Dinan,  in  the  same  county,  banker,  to  be  the  executors 
of  her  will ;  and  the  Rev.  Cynhaiarn  Thomas,  of  Gorph- 
wysfa,  Trefechan,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  Sinah,  her  adopted  daughter,  liberty  being 
reserved  to  him  to  nominate,  in  writing  and  due  form, 
some  other  discreet  person,  resident  in  Trefechan,  as 
guardian  in  his  stead.  Finally,  the  testatrix  declared 
that  she  had  found  the  said  Sinah,  when  a  child,  ap- 
parently about  four  years  old,  with  an  S  tattooed  on  her 
right  foot,  sleeping  under  a  hedge  close  to  Tyno  Mawr, 
on  June  26,  1869,  and,  having  been  unable  to  discover 
who  had  left  her  there,  had  brought  up  the  foundling  as 
her  own  daughter. 

Mr  Thomas  somewhat  demurred  to  undertaking  the 
duties  of  guardian,  alleging  in  excuse  his  age  and  feeble- 
ness, but  ultimately,  in  response  to  Mrs  Williams'  earnest 
pleading,  consented. 
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The  old  lady  thereupon  signed  the  will,  which  was 
witnessed  by  Owen  and  Mr  Lewis,  and  the  document 
was  put  carefully  away  in  the  bureau  drawer.  Then, 
straightening  herself  in  her  chair,  Mrs  Williams  said, 
*  Thank  God,  I  Ve  all  my  wits  about  me  still ;  but  I  am 
weak  in  body,  and  feel  my  infirmities  daily  increasing,  so 
that  I  was  determined  not  to  delay  the  making  of  my 
will  any  longer.  I  wanted  Mrs  Rees  to  come  to  Tyno 
Mawr  again,  not  merely  because  I  wished  to  see  her 
once  more,  and  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  that  for 
years  I  haven't  written  to  her,  but  also  because  I  should 
be  glad  to  think  that  after  my  death  Sinah  will  live  with 
her,  and  so  was  anxious  that  the  two  should  know  each 
other  beforehand.  But  as  Mrs  Rees  couldn't  make  the 
journey,  I'm  pleased  that  you  two  gentlemen  have  been 
able  to  come,  so  that  Sinah  may  be  known  at  Trefechan 
when  she  goes  to  live  there,  and  that  my  intentions  with 
regard  to  her  may  be  fully  understood.  Please  tell  my 
sister  all  that  you've  heard,  and  say  that  I'm  sorry  she 
has  suffered  so  much  of  late  years.  But  now  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  tired.  Sinah  will  see  that  tea  is  provided,  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  an  easy  journey  home.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  coming.    My  mind  is  much  easier  now.' 

Then  all  took  farewell  of  her,  and  Mr  Evans,  Mr 
Thomas  and  Mr  Lewis,  found  their  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  while  tea  was  being  got  ready,  the  two  last  named 
had  each  a  quiet  pipe,  while  Mr  Evans,  too  talkative  to 
smoke,  tried  to  entertain  them  with  stories  about  Yr  hen 
Gapten^  the  exploits  of  his  dog  *  Sly,'  and  his  own  many 
adventures,  all  of  which  tales  he  had  doubtless  narrated, 
with  ever-increasing  exaggeration,  a  hundred  times  before, 
but  at  which  he  himself  laughed  as  loudly  and  heartily 
as  though  he  were  now  hearing  them  for  the  first  time 
from  the  lips  of  another. 

Meanwhile,  Owen  had  stolen  to  the  front  of  the  house 
to  get  a  fuller  view  of  the  ample  prospect  of  which  he 
had  already  caught  a  passing  glance  on  his  way  from 
Hafod  Fleddyn  to.  Tyno  Mawr.  It  was  the  same 
country,  seen  from  a  different  point,  on  which  he  had 
looked  a  few  days  before  from  Pen  y  Bwlch.  Then  he 
had  seen  The  Fro,  powdered  with  snow,  bare  of  verdure, 
and  thought  it  bleak,  dreary  and  uninviting;  now,  re- 
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membering  what  Mr  Thomas  had  said  as  to  winter  re- 
vealing objects  which  were  hidden  by  the  wealth  of  the 
summer's  prime,  he  looked  with  more  interest.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  more  at  this  particular  moment  to 
feed  his  eyes;  for  the  sun  was  going  down,  behind  a 
thin  veil  of  cloud,  shot  through  with  ever-changing  hues 
of  purple,  yellow,  and  saffron,  and  orange,  and  scarlet. 
Two  or  three  minutes  he  gazed,  and  then  the  lord  of 
day  sank  behind  the  sombre  hills,  and  the  whole  western 
sky  was  suffused  with  a  ruddy  glow,  passing  rapidly  into 
tawny,  dark  purple,  indigo,  and  an  ever-darkening  grey, 
until  a  chill  air,  creeping  up  from  the  valley,  announced 
that  the  enchantment  was  at  an  end. 

As  Mr  Evans  was  driving  our  two  friends  back  to 
Hafod  Fleddyn,  Owen  said  to  him,  *  When  I  told  you 
this  morning  that  Sinah's  father  was  still  alive,  I  was,  I 
fear,  somewhat  imprudent.  It  may  be  well,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  daughter 
should  know  of  the  other's  existence.  Apart  from  that, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  who  Sinah  is,  still 
there  is  one  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  wanting.  Her 
history  must  be  traced  from  the  day  when  she  was  lost 
at  Llanddeuno  to  the  second  day  after,  when  she  was 
found  near  Tyno  Mawr.' 

*  All  right,'  cried  Mr  Evans,  *  never  fear  me.  I  shall 
not  split  until  the  time  is  ripe ;  but  if  I  catch  hold  of 
that  old  gipsy,  or  his  tan-coloured  wife  (if  she  ts  his  wife), 
that  I  saw  coming  out  of  Glyn  Mabon  the  day  before 
Sinah  was  found,  I'll  shake  the  truth  out  of  him  or  her, 
whichever  of  them  it  be.  Meantime,  sir,*  continued  he, 
addressing  Mr  Thomas,  *  if  you  intend  to  nominate  any- 
one to  succeed  you  as  Sinah's  guardian,  I  reckon  you 
can't  do  better  than  appoint  Mr  Tanat  here,  who  has 
already  found  out  more  about  her  than  anyone  else  has. 
And,'  he  added  with  a  chuckle,  *  if  he  isn't  married,  and 
can  wait  four  or  five  years,  he  might  wait  for  a  worse 
wife  than  Sinah,  if  she  only  comes  up  at  twenty-one  to 
the  promise  of  sixteen,  especially  if  the  will  isn't  altered, 
and  she  gets  half  Mrs  Williams'  money,  or  maybe  the 
whole.  And  his  guardianship  would  give  him  grand 
chances  for  getting  on  easy  terms  with  the  young  woman.' 

'Well,'  replied   Owen,  laughing,  *you  have  given  a 
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very  good  reason  why  Sinah's  guardian  should  be  a 
married  man,  and,  therefore,  some  other  one  than  myself. 
But  Mrs  Williams  isn't  dead  yet,  and  there  we  have 
another  reason  for  keeping  the  secret  to  ourselves.  It 
would  never  do,  by  revealing  to  the  girl  her  father's 
name  and  dwelling-place,  to  unsettle  her  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  soothing  the  old  lady's 
last  days.' 

*  With  that  remark,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  *  I  entirely 
agree.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  own  guardian- 
ship may  not  involve  the  necessity  of  many  of  these 
long  and  toilsome  journeys,  pleasant  as  they  are  in 
some  respects,  and  wholly  delightful  as  I  should  have 
found  them  even  a  year  ago.  I  like  being  out  in  the 
open  air,  but  I  must  now  take  that  pleasure  in  small 
doses.  At  my  time  of  life,  I  soon  get  wearied,  and 
must,  therefore,  husband  my  strength  for  my  necessary 
work.  Soon,  I  sometimes  think,  the  clock  which  has 
struck  so  many  hours,  will  strike  no  more.' 

*  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,'  cried  Owen ;  *  your  guardian- 
ship, as  I  understand  it,  merely  means  your  supervision 
of  Sinah  when  she  goes,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  to 
live  at  Trefechan.  And  who  is  so  fitted  to  fill  that  office, 
or  so  capable  of  filling  it  as  yourself? ' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  chimed  in  Mr  Evans ;  *  it's  no  time  to  talk  of 
dying  when  you're  just  starting  in  a  new  line  of  business. 
One  would  think  you'd  been  walking  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  hedge — a  very  bad  thing  to  do.  Never  give  in ; 
keep  a  cool  head  and  a  light  heart;  don't  forget  your 
meals,  and  have  them  regularly,  and  then  you'll  live 
long  and  die  happy.  A  preacher  is  none  the  worse  for 
himself  listening  to  a  sensible  sermon  now  and  then.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

The  travellers  reached  Trefechan  at  last,  Mr  Thomas  so 
utterly  wearied  that  even  happy-go-lucky  Llewelyn  was 
alarmed,  and  loudly  reproached  himself  for  not  having 
accompanied  his  father  to  Tyno  Mawr,  and  then  at  once 
apologised  for  the  innuendo  implied  in  what  he  had  saidj 
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adding  that  he  felt  sure  Owen  had  taken  as  good  care  of 
Mr  Thomas  as  anyone  could  have  done. 

By  nine  o'clock  next  morning  our  young  friend  was  at 
Gorphwysfa,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  old  minister 
was  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  he  had  shown,  after 
his  journey,  the  evening  before.  Mrs  Thomas  told  him 
that  her  husband  had  spent  a  restless  night,  but  was  now 
fast  asleep,  nor  did  she  mean  to  let  him  get  up  until  after 
dinner  at  least 

So  Owen  returned  to  Tan  y  Gamedd,  and  spent  the 
morning  in  steady  work,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  was 
setting  off  for  a  walk,  when  he  met  Ben  Benfras  going 
home  from  the  Graig  Fawr. 

'Well,  sir,*  said  Ben,  not  without  some  exultation, 
*I've  just  finished  the  first  full  week's  work  that  I've 
done  for  years,  and  I  was  meaning  to  call  upon  you 
this  evening,  bringing  five  shillings  out  of  the  twelve 
and  sixpence  you  so  kindly  lent  me;  but,  as  we've 
come  across  each  other  here,  I  may  as  well  get  rid  of 
the  two  half-crowns  now,  if  you  don't  mind  taking  them.' 
And  he  handed  them  over.  Then  he  asked,  *And 
have  you  settled  with  Tamburlake  yet,  sir?' 

*I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  haven't,  Ben,'  was  the 
reply.  *  I  did  call  at  The  Red  Dragon  last  Monday,  but 
the  landlord  was  gone  to  Lletty  Cuhelyn  to  buy  a 
horse,  and  I've  been  very  busy  one  way  or  another 
ever  since,  but  this  very  day  the  score  shall  be  wiped 
off.' 

*  Well,'  said  Ben,  *  I'm  right  down  sorry  to  trouble  you ; 
but  it's  this  way,  sir — I'm  afraid  of  going  to  Tambur- 
lake's  place  myself.  I  ain't  a  saint  just  yet ;  no,  not  by 
a  long  way,  and  feel  as  how  I  can  only  keep  out  of  evil 
by  keeping  out  of  temptation.' 

'You're  showing  a  very  proper  precaution,  Ben. 
There's  a  time  to  stand  fast  and  a  time  to  run  away. 
And,  be  assured  you  shall  not  be  in  Tamburlake's  debt 
an  hour  longer.  But  how  are  you  getting  on  with  TA^ 
Heart  of  Midlothian  ? ' 

'Very  slowly,'  was  the  reply.  *01d  Alick  Saunders 
came  last  Monday  night  to  read  the  book  with  me,  but 
he  brought  a  bottle  of  whisky  with  him,  and  was  tempt- 
ing me  to  drink  all  the  time,  until  at  last  I  fairly  lost  my 
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temper,  and  told  him  to  clear  out.     And  away  he  went, 
and  his  bottle  of  whisky  with  him.' 

*  You  ought  never,'  said  Owen,  *  to  have  invited  that 
swilling  old  reprobate.  Now,  if  you  had  asked  David 
Menzies,  Mr  John  Price's  gardener,  he  could  not  merely 
have  explained  all  the  difficult  words,  and  read  the 
conversational  passages  with  the  proper  pronunciation, 
accent  and  gesture,  but  have  told  you  tales,  and  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  book  as  would  have  made  it  most 
interesting,  and  rendered  the  evening  he  spent  with  you 
the  brightest  in  the  week ;  and  I  believe  he'd  be  very 
glad  to  visit  you,  and  read  aloud  one  of  the  works  of  his 
favourite  author.' 

'Well,  sir,  you  see,  I  don't  know  Mr  Menzies  very 
well,  and  I  should  hardly  like  to  ask  him  to  come  to  my 
cottage-  till  I'm  spruced  up  a  bit.  But  now  I  must  go 
home,  and  wash  and  take  my  dog  a  walk.  Nip  is 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  change  in  my  habits.  He 
misses  the  long  strolls  I  used  to  take  him,  and  doesn't  like 
to  be  locked  up  all  alone  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  It 
seems  as  though  a  man  couldn't  even  try  to  be  respect- 
able without  putting  someone's  nose  out  of  joint.  But 
you  won't  forget  to  call  on  Tamburlake,  will  you,  sir  ? ' 

*  I'll  call  on  him  at  once,'  replied  Owen. 

*  Well,  good  afternoon,  Mr  Tanat,  and  thank  you  very 
much.' 

Owen  walked  straight  to  The  Red  Dragon,  and  asked 
what  Benjamin  Breeze  owed.  Tamburlake  consulted 
some  curious  old  chalk  marks,  long  and  short,  on  a  black- 
board within  the  bar,  and  then  snapped  out,  'Seven 
and  six.' 

'Here's  the  money  then,'  said  Owen,  handing  him 
three  half-crowns,  whereupon  Tamburlake,  with  dirty 
hand,  smudged  out  all  the  strokes  standing  against  the 
lejtters  '  B.  B.' 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  receipt  ? '  our  friend  inquired. 

'  No,  sir ;  I  keep  no  books,  and  I  give  no  receipts.' 

'  But  don't  you  ever  get  cheated  ? ' 

'  No,  sir ;  my  customers  take  my  word,  and,  except 
they  die,  they  always  pay  me  in  the  end.  They'd  rather 
sell  up  their  sticks  at  home  than  let  their  score  stand 
here.     It's  a  point  of  honour  with  them.' 
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'Then,  I  should  think,  with  no  books  to  keep,  no  bills 
to  make  out,  no  receipts  to  give,  and  no  bad  debts,  you 
must  be  doing  pretty  well.' 

'When  I'm  hard  up,'  was  the  reply,  'I'll  let  you 
know.' 

Owen  went  off,  thinking  what  a  queer  thing  that  so- 
called  '  honour '  was  of  which  Tamburlake  had  spoken, 
and  what  strange  freaks  were  perpetrated  in  its  name. 
When  some  men  talk  of  *  honour,'  one  may  be  sure  they 
think  of  doing,  if  they  have  not  already  done,  something 
of  which  they  have  cause  to  be  ashamed.  What  a  pity 
so  good  a  word  should  be  so  vilely  prostituted !  For 
the  impulses  which  that  word  implies  lie  so  deep  that 
we  may  safely  predict  they  will  always  operate,  and  take 
a  large  and  leading  part  in  the  determination  of  men's 
actions.  They  are  impulses  that  are  only  evil  by  accident ; 
nay,  they  are  essential  to  real  nobleness.  Do  we  not 
often  see  an  absence  of  wickedness  so  tame  and  mean  as 
to  be  worthless  for  want  of  that  subtle  flavour  which 
makes  character  fair,  generous  and  attractive?  We 
must  clarify  our  conception  of  honour,  guide  and  in- 
form the  feelings  which  lie  at  its  root,  and  then  it  will 
become  only  another  name  for  that  fine  flower  of  life 
which  allows  the  growth  of  no  poisonous  weed,  that 
delicate  discrimination  which  is  incompatible  with  any- 
thing really  shameworthy,  however  it  be  so  esteemed 
by  those  who  know  not  what  honour  means,  or  who 
form  a  conception  which  wholly  misrepresents  it. 

It  was  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  The  Red  Dragon 
to  Gorphwysfa,  so  Owen  now  turned  his  steps  in  that 
direction,  and  was  glad  to  find  Mr  Thomas  sitting  in  his 
armchair  in  the  parlour  reading,  and  to  be  assured  that 
he  felt  quite  well  again. 

'  But  you  won't  preach  to-morrow,  sir  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  was  the  reply.  '  Why  not  ?  Who  else  is 
there?    And  I'm  strong  enough.' 

*  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  that.  But  IVe  just  seen 
Ben  Benfras,'  and  then  Owen  went  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  Ben  had  said  to  him,  and  of  his  own 
subsequent  visit  to  The  Red  Dragon. 

'  Ah  !  in  those  few  words  of  Tamburlake's,'  cried  old 
Cynhaiam,  '  what  a  peep  we  get  into  the  pot-house,  and 
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into  the  manners  and  morals  of  its  frequenters,  while  a 
significant  suggestion  is  also  given  of  the  long  vista  of 
ruined  homes  through  whose  decay  it  flourishes !  But, 
as  to  Ben  Benfras,  Fm  glad  he  made  no  profession  of 
having  become  a  full-blown  saint  in  a  week's  time.  I 
think  there  is  hope  for  him  now,  I  do,  indeed.  However, 
you  can't  guess  what  has  happened.  Old  Mr  John  Price 
of  The  Colomendy  only  left  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since, 
just  before  you  came  in.  He  has  had  forwarded  to  him 
a  copy  of  a  statement,  drawn  up  by  the  chaplain  of 
Wolverhampton  workhouse,  and  signed  by  the  master, 
purporting  to  be  a  confession  by  Luke  Hodges,  formerly 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs  Price  &  Evans  at  their 
stoneyard  here,  but  now  an  indoor  pauper  in  the  work- 
house, and  at  the  point  of  death.  Luke  refers  to  the 
diamond  ring  lost  by  Mr  Price  in  his  office  in  the  month 
of  January  1870,  for  the  supposed  theft  of  which  Ben- 
jamin Breeze  was  convicted,  and  admits  that  it  was 
he  who  took  the  ring  and  put  it  into  Ben's  pocket. 
Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?  Mr  Price  is  very  excited  and 
conscience-stricken  about  the  affair.'  v 

'  I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  ?  * 

*  None  at  all,  in  my  opinion,*  replied  Mr  Thomas. 

*  Nevertheless,'  said  Owen,  *  it  might  be  well  to  get  the 
statement  confirmed.  I  think  Mr  Price  should  write  to 
the  chaplain  at  Wolverhampton,  and  ask  whether  Luke 
is  still  alive,  and  whether,  if  he  be  dead,  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  the  circulation  or  publication  of  the 
confession,  so  that  the  character  of  a  man  still  living, 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  guiltless,  may  be 
cleared,  so  far  as  the  theft  of  the  ring  is  concerned.  It 
might  be  added  that  if  the  use  of  the  confession,  in  the 
matter  mentioned,  be  permitted,  the  name  of  the  actual 
thief  would  not,  until  after  his  death,  be  divulged.  Such 
a  letter  will  certainly  call  forth  a  reply  of  some  kind  from 
the  chaplain,  and  we  shall  then  know  better  how  to  act. 
What  do  you  say,  sir  ? ' 

*  I  entirely  approve  of  your  suggestion,'  was  the  old 
minister's  answer. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Owen,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room.    '  I'll  at  once  call  upon  Mr  Price,  and  get  him  to 
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write.  And  now,  good  afternoon,  and  mind,  no  more 
journeys  to  Tyno  Mawr.* 

Our  young  friend  found  Mr  Price  at  The  Colomendy, 
and  willing  enough  to  get  the  confession  corroborated, 
although  he  fretted  a  good  deal  at  the  delay  thus  im- 
posed upon  him  in  doing  Ben  justice.  *  I  feel,'  he  ex- 
plained, 'thoroughly  humiliated  at  the  part  I  took  in 
that  miserable  prosecution,  and  am  most  anxious  to 
atone  as  soon  as  I  can  for  the  injustice  I  then  did. 
I've  always  been  uneasy  about  that  affair,  even  when 
I  believed  Ben  to  be  guilty,  but  since  I  learned  what 
actually  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  arrest  and  after- 
wards I've  felt  quite  sick  at  heart  for  the  wrong  I  did, 
and  because  of  the  evil  courses  into  which  I  drove  poor 
Breeze,  one  of  the  best  workmen  I  ever  had.  And  all 
for  a  wretched  ring !     Wfft  i  mi !  *^ 

Mr  Price,  it  may  be  explained,  was  a  man  blessed,  or 
ciu^ed,  with  an  incontinent  and  over-scrupulous  con- 
science. All  his  life,  and  especially  since  his  retirement 
from  business,  he  had  been  apt  to  accuse  himself  of 
sins  which  he  had  never  committed,  and  now  that  he 
found  a  veritable  injustice  tracked  home  to  him  at  last, 
his  remorse  was  as  keen  as  if,  good  man,  he  had  broken 
all  the  Ten  Commandments  at  once.  A  smack  of  his 
scrupulosity  would  make  some  of  our  public  men  a  trifle 
more  estimable. 


CHAPTER   XLV 

Meanwhile  an  amusing  bit  of  by-play  was  developing 
itself.  Cadi'r  Beudy — Mrs  Thomas's  charwoman — had 
long  been  desiring  to  settle  and  have  a  man  of  her  own. 
She  was  now  forty-five.  For  years  she  had  maintained, 
unaided,  herself  and  her  rheumatic  mother  with  what 
she  earned  by  working  every  day,  from  eight  to  three,  at 
Gorphwysfa,  and  by  helping  one  of  her  neighbours,  a 
washerwoman,  to  starch,  iron  and  get  up  linen,  often 
until  late  in  the  night.  And  she  had  never  grumbled. 
But  her  mother  had  died  a  year  ago,  and  she  had  since 
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felt  lonely  sometimes,  and  wanted  to  be  like  other  women 
of  her  age.  Not  that  she  had  any  illusions  as  to  marriage. 
The  most  sated  woman  of  the  world  could  not  have  had 
fewer.  Her  husband  must  have  regular  employment; 
he  must  not  drink ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  under 
proper  control.  If  a  man  had  these  qualifications,  he 
would  suit  her,  she  thought,  whoever  he  was.  And  she 
would  be  good  to  him  too,  after  her  fashion.  But  she 
had  no  thought  of  lavishing  any  love  on  him.  A  husband 
was  intended  for  use,  not  for  ornament,  or  nonsense  of 
any  sort  Her  devotion  to  Mr  Thomas  and  to  Myfanwy 
was  never  concealed.  But  this  was  the  love  of  faithfid 
service.  And  she  did  not  mean  to  serve  her  husband ; 
he  must  learn  to  serve  her.  She  might  be  trusted,  in 
any  case,  to  prove  a  faithful  wife,  which  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  some  women.  In  looking  around  for 
a  victim  fit  to  be  sacrificed,  she  had  thought  of  Twm 
Wirion.  He  had,  'twas  said,  money  laid  by;  he  was 
healthy ;  he  earned  regular  wages ;  he  had  a  house,  such 
as  it  was,  of  his  own;  he  was  saving  and  abstemious. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  no  beauty,  but  bodily  beauty  in  a 
husband  was  a  thing  she  could  easily  do  without,  and  if 
he  was  a  fool,  he  could  be  the  more  readily  ruled.  In 
short,  she  had  at  last  resolved  that  Twm  was  to  be  the 
happy  man,  and  she  began  already  to  think  of  herself 
under  what,  she  prided  herself,  would  be  her  future  name 
— *  Mrs  Price,  Caban  un  nos.*  There  were  some  persons 
who,  after  her  marriage,  would  still  be  allowed  to  call 
her  *Cadi,'  or  even  *Cadi'r  Beudy,'  and  she  reckoned 
them  up  on  her  eight  fingers,  but  most  people  would 
have  to  tune  their  lips  to  the  use  of  a  more  dignified 
title.  Twm  had  often  felt  the  rough  side  of  Cadi's 
tongue,  but  now  that  uncoy  woman  began  to  be  very 
civil  to  him,  and  more  and  more  so  when  her  first 
blandishments  were  found  insufficient  to  arouse  the 
worthy  fellow  to  any  response.  Then  followed  still 
broader  hints.  Cadi  told  Twm  plainly  that  what  he 
wanted  was  a  woman  to  keep  his  house  tidy,  to  make 
him  respectable,  and  to  prevent  scoundrels  from  getting 
the  better  of  him.  Such  unprecedented  behaviour 
troubled  poor  Twm  so  much  that  he  related  to  Ben 
Benfras,  whom  he  now  saw  daily,  and  in  whom  he  had 
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begun  to  confide,  all  that  Cadi  had  been  saying  to  him. 
*  What  does^  the  woman  mean  ? '  asked  he. 

*  She  means,  I  suppose,'  replied  Ben,  *  to  marry  you.' 
'  But  I  needn't  marry  her  if  I  don't  want  to,  need  I  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Ben  ;  '  but  Cadi  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
if  you  don't  want  to  marry  her,  you  must  be  as  head- 
strong in  your  way  as  she  is  in  hers.' 

*  Oh  ! '  groaned  Twm,  scratching  his  head,  *  and  d^ydw^i 
mewnfics  ofnatsan  ?  ^  Can  nobody  save  me  from  the  hug 
of  this  she-bear?  Thank  the  Lord,  here  comes  the 
misfar.* 

Owen  was,  in  fact,  just  returning  from  The  Colomendy, 
and  as  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  two  were  talking, 
was  straightway  accosted  by  Twm,  who  earnestly  im- 
plored his  young  master  to  stand  by  him. 

*  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? ' 

But  Twm  now  hung  his  head,  looked  more  sheepish 
than  usual,  and  seemed  unable  to  utter  a  single  word. 
At  last  he  whispered  to  Ben,  *  Tell  him ;  tell  him  all,' 
and  slunk  off  to  Tan  y  Gamedd. 

When  the  poor  fellow  was  gone,  Owen  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  this  curious  behaviour. 

*Well,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  *it  appears  that  Cadi'r 
Beudy  is  bent  on  marrying  Twm  Wirion,  and  Twm 
doesn't  like  the  prospect,  and  wants  you  to  interfere.' 

*  Is  that  really  so  ? '  asked  Owen,  laughing. 

*  That's  what  I  make  out,  sir,  from  what  Twm  has 
been  telling  me.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Owen,  *  if  Twm  is  so  sought  after, 
surely  there  is  a  chance  for  us.' 

*  But,  you  see,  sir,  it's  not  every  man  that  has  money 
in  the  bank,  and  a  cottage  of  his  own.' 

*0h,  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is  it?'  asked 
Owen.  *  However,  I  suppose  Twm  was  bound  to  fall 
into  somebody's  clutches  sooner  or  later,  and  Cadi  is, 
at  least,  a  clean,  hard-working  and  honest  woman ;  but — 
well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  But  now  I  must 
tell  you  that  I've  called  on  Tamburlake,  and  wiped  off 
your  score  at  The  Red  Dragon.' 

'Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Ben,  warmly ;  *  that's  good  news 
anyhow,  and  I  feel  an  inch  taller,  but  I  sha'n't  be  able 
*  That  is,  But  am  /  not  in  an  awful  fix  ? 
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to  stand  up  to  my  full  height  until  IVe  paid  all  I  owe 
youy  sir,  and  that  I  hope  to  do  within  the  next  fortnight, 
and  then  I  shall  be  in  your  debt  still,  Mr  Tanat ;  yes, 
indeed  I  shall.'  Ben  stood  still  a  minute,  and  then 
added,  *I  was  going  to  say  something  else,  but  don't 
know  exactly  how  to  make  my  meaning  clear  \  and  Nip, 
you  see,  is  jumping  up  at  me  and  barking  and  wanting 
to  be  off.' 

'Now,'  Owen  interposed,  *I  suppose  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  walk  a  great  deal?' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  know  the  country  for 
twenty  miles  and  more  around  Trefechan — none  better, 
except,  perhaps,  Jack  the  Gipsy.  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  alive  now,  or  'a  had  strength  of  body  or  mind  enough 
to  break  off  some  of  my  worst  vices,  if  I  hadn't  spent  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  out  of  doors.' 

*  Do  you  know  Jack  the  Gipsy  ? '  was  the  question  next 
asked. 

*  Oh,  yes,*  answered  Ben.  '  Many's  the  time  I've  bar- 
gained and  traded,  ay,  and  travelled  with  him.' 

*  Does  he  keep  pretty  much  in  this  neighbourhood  ? ' 
*Yes;  he  makes   two  rounds   in   the  year,  through 

Dyffryn  Rhedwy  and  The  Fro,  and  generaJly  winters  in 
Chester.' 

*  Then,  he'll  probably  be  in  Chester  now  ? ' 

'  Yes,  unless,  as  the  winter's  so  mild,  he's  loitering  and 
doing  a  little  business  on  the  way,  perhaps  at  Wrexham. 
I  saw  him  myself  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  know  he  was  at 
Llanerch  yr  Arth  the  early  part  of  last  week.' 

'Well,  now,  Ben,'  said  Owen,  putting  out  his  finger 
and  speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  '  I  believe  I've 
found  your  lost  daughter — ^as  bright  and  sweet  a  girl  as 
any  father  could  desire.' 

'  Sinah  !  my  daughter  !  found  1 '  cried  Ben,  his  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy. 
Then,  fearing  that  the  wonderful  happiness  thus  promised 
him,  after  so  many  lonely  years,  could  not  be  his,  the 
poor  fellow  seized  Owen's  arm,  and,  in  a  piteous  voice, 
said, '  Oh  !  sir,  don't  trifle  with  me.  Tell  me  all.  I  must 
go  to  my  Sinah  ;  I  must  su  her.' 

'  Be  calm,  Ben ;  you  shall  know  all  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  see  your  daughter  before  long.     But  now  I  want 
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you  to  promise  me  faithfully  that  you  will  not  reveal 
yourself  to  her,  or  interfere  in  any  way  until  Mr  Thomas 
gives  the  word.* 

*Yes,  I'll  promise  that;  but  surely  you  will  let  me 
see  her  at  least,'  pleaded  Ben,  speaking  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

*  Well,  we'll  talk  of  that  hereafter,'  replied  Owen. 
*  But  tell  me,  do  you  know  how  Sinah  was  dressed  when 
she  was  lost  in  Llanddeuno  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Ben ;  *  the  advertisements  which  were 
put  in  the  newspapers  after  her  disappearance  gave  full 
particulars  on  that  point,  and  I  cut  out  one  of  those 
advertisements  and  have  it  now  at  home.  Besides,  be- 
fore I  took  Sinah  to  Llanddeuno,  I  tattooed  an  S  on  her 
right  foot,  why,  I  don't  exactly  know — partly  out  of  mere 
idleness  and  folly,  but  partly  also,  perhaps,  out  of  a  wish 
to  be  always  able  to  identify  her.  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
her  very  much.     I  remember  she  squealed  a  good  deal.' 

*  I'm  glad,'  struck  in  Owen,  *  that  you  have  made  this 
last  statement  without  any  suggestion  from  me,  for  it 
removes  the  last  shadow  of  doubt  remaining  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  discovery  of  your  daughter.  But  for  outsiders 
one  bit  of  evidence  is  still  wanting.  Now  listen !  Your 
child  was  lost  at  Llanddeuno  on  the  morning  of  June 
24,  1869.  The  next  morning  a  gipsy's  van  was  seen 
going,  as  if  from  Llanddeuno,  through  Glyn  Mabon. 
Do  you  know  the  place?' 

*Yes;  it  is  a  pass  through  the  mountains  between 
Pont  y  Cwplys  and  Dinan,'  was  the  answer. 

'Very  well;  on  the  afternoon  of  June  the  26th  a 
child,  a  girl,  was  found  under  a  hedge  close  to  Tyno 
Mawr,  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Glyn,  and  on 
her  right  foot  was  tattooed  an  S.  Now  we  know  who  the 
child  was,  and  when  and  where  she  was  lost.  But  how 
was  she  carried  from  Llanddeuno?  and  who  left  her 
under  the  hedgeside  ?  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  the  gipsy  had  something  to  do  with  the  affair,  yet 
the  absence  of  all  apparent  motive  for  the  theft,  if  theft 
it  was,  throws  doubt  on  this  suspicion.' 

*  Well,'  said  Ben,  *  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  busi- 
ness. I  can  catch  a  train  for  Wrexham  in  half-an-hour, 
and  if  I  don't  find  Jack  there  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of 
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him.    Good-bye,  sir.    All  right,  Nip,  you  shall  go  with 
me,'  and  away  went  dog  and  man. 

Soon  after  Owen  had  reached  Tan  y  Gamedd,  finding 
that  he  had  used  his  last  sheet  of  writing  paper,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Trefechan  in  order  to  lay  in  a  fresh 
stock.  He  kept  to  the  main  road,  but  as  he  was  going 
down  the  hill  he  noticed  a  woman  getting  over  the  stile 
at  the  bend  of  the  way  and  crossing  the  meadow  to  his 
right,  taking  the  shorter  cut  to  Tan  y  Gamedd.  Surely 
it  was  Cadi'r  Beudy.  Yes,  indeed  it  was;  she  had 
evidently  just  finished  her  day's  work  at  Gorphwysfa, 
and  was  now,  perhaps,  going  to  worry  poor  Twm.  He 
felt  half  inclined  to  turn  back  so  as  to  throw  the  shield 
of  his  presence  over  the  unlucky  fellow,  but  reflecting 
that  Twm  would  probably  be  with  Martha,  who  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  protect  her  underling,  and  that  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  himself  would  be  back  again, 
Owen  walked  on  to  Trefechan.  When  he  returned 
he  went  into  the  kitchen.     No  one  was  there  but  Martha. 

*  Is  Twm  about?'  he  asked. 

*  He  was  here  about  an  hour  ago,*  replied  Martha, 
'and  filled  the  coal  boxes,  and  then  I  told  him  I 
shouldn't  want  him  again  until  six  o'clock.' 

*  Has  Cadi'r  Beudy  been  here  ? '  was  the  next  question. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  she  just  looked  in  to  say,  "  How  d'ye  do," 
half-an-hour  ago  or  more,  but  did  not  stay  longer  than 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  when  she  left  she  seemed  to  be 
going  up  the  hilL' 

'  I  had  no  notion,'  said  Owen  to  himself  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  kitchen,  '  that  Cadi  was  such  a  dreadful  and 
persistent  woman.  She  has  evidently  followed  Twm  to 
Caban  un  nos,  and  is  up  to  some  mischief  there.'  He 
went  out  at  the  back  of  the  house  into  the  wood  there, 
called  *  Llwyn  y  Telynor,'  and  peered  across  to  Twm's 
cottage,  which,  in  the  fast  declining  light,  he  could  only 
dimly  see.  But  at  this  moment  he  heard  voices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  palings  which  divided  the  wood  from 
the  road.  Looking  over  the  fence  he  saw,  in  the  deep 
driftway  below,  Twm  and  Cadi  walking  in  the  direction 
of  Trdfechan — he  going  as  willingly  as  though  to  the 
gallows,  and  muttering  deep-voiced  curses ;  she  striding 
along  triumphant,  now  soothing,  now  beseeching,  now 
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threatening  her  unlucky  companion,  her  tongue  wagging 
without  stay  or  stop.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  Twm  leaped  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  scampered 
across  the  field  towards  Caban  un  nos.  Cadi  did  not  wait 
long.  In  five  seconds  she  too  was  scrambling  over  the 
wall  and  setting  off  in  pursuit  of  Twm.  In  another  five 
seconds  Owen  was  in  the  field  also,  intent  on  seeing  the 
fun.  Twm  was  doubling  like  a  hunted  hare,  Cadi,  like 
a  panting  hound,  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  the 
fellow  swerved  suddenly,  and  the  woman,  who  was  close 
upon  his  heels,  disappeared  from  sight,  and  there  was  a 
mighty  splash  as  she  fell  plump  into  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dis-used  clay  pit.  The  uncourteous  Twm 
gave  not  a  thought  to  her  whom  he  had  drawn  into 
such  distress,  but,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  rushed  up  the 
slope  to  his  cottage  and  bolted  himself  in,  while  Owen, 
creeping  down  the  slippery  side  of  the  pit,  extended  his 
hand  to  help  poor  Cadi  out  of  the  mess  into  which  her  too 
persistent  wooing  had  led  her.  Our  friend  had  some  diffi- 
culty, in  the  deepening  darkness,  in  rescuing  the  wretched 
woman,  and  advised  her,  when  she  was  at  last  extricated, 
wet  to  the  skin  and  bedaubed  with  mire  and  clay,  to  go 
to  his  housekeeper,  Mrs  Brown,  and  borrow  some  clean 
clothes  and  get  thoroughly  warmed.     But  she  said, — 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir,  I  shall  go  straight  home ;  but  tell 
that  villain  Twm  that  I'll  be  even  with  him  yet.'  And 
off  she  went. 

Owen  first  convinced  himself  that  Cadi  was  really 
gone,  and  then  walked  up  to  Caban  un  nos  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 

*  Who's  there? '  cried  Twm  from  within. 
'  I,  Owen  Tanat.' 

*  Where's  Cadi  ? '  next  inquired  the  wary  fellow. 
'  Gone  home.' 

*I  hope  she  got  jolly  well  drenched,'  said  Twm,  open- 
ing the  door. 

*  What  has  all  this  been  about  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  Well,  you  see,  sir,  when  I  left  you  and  Ben  Benfras 
talking  together  this  afternoon,  I  went  first  to  Tan  y 
Garnedd  and  afterwards  came  on  here.  I  had  just 
lighted  the  fire  and  was  getting  ready  for  tea,  when  in 
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came  Cadl'r  Beudy  and  bullied  me  into  promising  to 
many  her.  "  Come  away  now/*  said  she,  "  to  the  Re- 
gister^-hxs  office  is  open  till  six  on  Saturday  evenings 
— and  we'll  give  notice,"  and  she  dragged  me  off.  But 
when  I  was  near  Tan  y  Garnedd  I  jumped  the  wall, 
and  dodged,  and  dodged,  and  dodged  her,  and  drew 
her  on  until  at  last,  in  the  darkness,  over  she  went  into 
the  clay  pit.  I  should  have  dearly  liked  to  have  seen 
her  splashing  and  sprawling  in  the  dirty  water,  but 
there  wasn't  light  enough,  and  I  was  afraid  to  stop.  I 
wanted  to  be  safe.' 

It  was  after  this  manner  that  the  lovemaking  of  Twm 
and  Cadi  began. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

When  he  reached  Wrexham,  Ben  Benfras  walked  straight 
to  a  green  lane,  parallel  with  Bersham  Road  and  near 
a  row  of  cottages  called  *  The  College,'  and  there,  sure 
enough,  found  Jack  the  Gipsy,^  with  his  vans,  his  nags, 
his  dogs  and  his  wife.  Jade  was  going  to  be  very 
friendly,  but  Ben  was  in  no  mood  for  chajff,  or  for  any- 
thing but  the  business  in  hand,  and  tackled  the  gipsy  at 
once.  *  You  remember,'  said  he,  *  the  little  girl  that,  on 
June  the  24th,  1869,  you  carried  from  Llanddeuno 
through  Glyn  Mabon,  and  left,  two  days  after,  by  a 
hedge  side  near  Tyno  Mawr.  Well,  that  little  girl,  as 
I've  just  learned,  was  my  child,  and  I  want  to  know  why 
you  took  her,  and  all  about  the  affair.  Tell  me  the 
whole  truth,  and  you  sha'n't  smart  for  it,  but  if  I  suspect 
you're  hiding  anything  from  me  I  shall  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  so  I  tell  you  straight 
Drat  you !  keep  quiet,  can't  you  ? '  shouted  he,  as  Nip 
and  one  of  Jack's  dogs  began  snarling  at  each  other. 

Jack  the  Gipsy  was  much  taken  aback  by  what  Ben 
had  told  him,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  piece  of  sacking, 
lighted  his  pipe,  and,  after  smoking  a  few  minutes,  re- 
plied slowly,  *  Now  I'll  tell  thee  everything,  Ben.  Th' 
needna  go  to  the  perlece.     It  be  true  enough  that  we 

*  Jack  was  not  a  true  gipsy,  but  only  a  '  mumj^er '  using  in  h  s 
'k  the  Shropshire  dialect. 
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carried  a  young  un  in  1869  through  Glyn  Mabon,  but  I 
didna  know  it  was  thine,  an'  we  didna  know  aither,  till 
we  were  takin*  the  nags  out  o'  th'  cart,  that  we  were  a- 
carryin'  a  youngster  at  all.  FU  tell  thee  how  I  think  it 
must  'a  'appened.  We  had  a  clothes  basket  hangin' 
under  th'  cart  inter  which  I'd  thro  wed  an  ould  'orse  rug, 
and  as  I  was  a-gettin'  things  ready  for  campin'  I  noticed 
the  young  un  fast  asleep  in  that  basket,  with  the  rug 
tucked  round  her.  Now,  I  thought  at  the  time  that  at 
one  of  the  places  wheer we  'ad  stopped,  atween  lianddeuno 
and  Glyn  Mabon,  her  must  'a  bin  slipped  inter  the  basket 
by  some  un  who  wanted  to  get  shet  of  her.  'Ow  it  was 
dun,  wheer  it  was  dun,  and  who  did  it,  I  couldna  guess, 
and,  as  I  said,  I  didna  find  out  till  I  stopped  late  at 
night  that  I  was  a-carryin'  the  young  un  at  all.  But 
what  you  have  jest  tould  me,  to  my  mind,  clears  up  the 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  her  must  'a  bin  a-playin'  on 
Cefn  Lianddeuno  when  we  were  a-'altin'  theer,  an'  got  into 
the  basket  an'  pulled  the  rug  over  'er  to  'ide  from  the 
other  youngsters,  and  'a  fell  asleep  an'  didna  wake  up 
till  I  fun'  her  at  night.  Well  now,  Ben,  wot  'd  thee  'a 
dun  if  thee'd  'a  bin  in  my  place  and  fun'  the  youngster 
as  I  did,  an',  as  I  thought  then,  palmed  off  on  fo  me?  1 
couldna  afford  to  keep  'er.  I  know  I  ought  to  'a  gone 
on  to  Dinan,  or  back  to  Lianddeuno,  and  tould  the  peelers 
all  the  particklers,  but  if  I'd  'a  dun  that  they'd  'a  made 
me  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  till  the  'ole  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  and  I  couldna  afford  to  do  that  aither.  Be- 
sides, I  was  afeard  as  they  wouldna  believe  me,  and 
charge  me  with  kidnappin'  the  youngster,  so  I  thought 
the  best  thing  as  I  could  do  was  to  find  a  'ome  for  the 
poor  thing.  We  wor  close  to  Tyno  Mawr.  Mrs  Williams 
had  a  good  name  about  those  parts  for  kindness.  Her 
'ad  no  young  uns  of  'er  own,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  whether  'er  would  adopt  the  little  girl  thrown  on 
our  'ands ;  so  we  left  'er  under  the  'edge  nigh  to  Tyno 
Mawr  gate,  watchin'  'er  all  the  while  from  behind  a  tree 
at  a  safe  distance  until  Mrs  Williams  saw  'er  and  took 
'er  inter  the  'ouse.  We  waited  several  days  at  Poolthdee,^ 
an'  larned  that  Mrs  Williams  still  kep'  the  child,  and 
then  we  wor  satisfied  an'  travelled  on.  The  next  time 
*  *  Poolthdee  '—The  gipsy's  name  for  Pw/i  Du, 
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we  wor  round  that  way  I  went  to  the  *ouse — ^takin*  on 
me  to  be  sellin'  some  things — ^and  I  saw  the  child  myseP, 
'appy  and  properly  cared  for,  and  IVe  seed  'er  every 
year  sin',  and  'er's  growed  up  a  fine  gal.  She  ain't  a- 
starvin',  and  she  ain't  a-frettin'.  Well,  Ben,  that's  all  I 
'a  got  to  say.'  And  Jack  relighted  his  pipe,  settled  him- 
self on  his  elbow  and  smoked  solemnly. 

Ben  himself,  after  the  explanation  Jack  had  given,  felt 
the  necessity  of  an  opportunity  for  rearranging  his  ideas. 
So  he  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  puffed  away  for 
several  minutes  without  uttering  a  single  word.  At  last 
he  said,  *I've  always  found  you  straight,  Jack,  and  I 
believe  you've  been  speaking  the  truth  now.  And,  after 
what  you've  told  me,  I  don't  know  but  what  if  I'd  been 
in  your  place  I  shouldn't  have  done  the  same  as  you 
did.  I  can't  bring  myself  to  blame  you  very  much,  and 
I've  got  to  learn  all  the  particulars  that  I  was  hunting 
after.  But  this  story  is  to  be  kept  a  secret  for  the 
present ;  so  don't  you  split  till  I  give  you  leave.' 

*  No  fear  o'  me  splittin','  answered  the  gipsy ;  and  then 
he  asked,  *  but  thee  dunna  bear  me  any  grudge,  do  thee, 
Ben?' 

*No,'  replied  Ben,  *I  don't,'  and  he  took  the  hand 
which  Jack  offered  him. 

*  That's  right,'  said  the  gipsy.  *  I'm  glad  thou'st  fun' 
thy  gal ;  but  if  I'd  known  'er  wer'  thine,  tha  needna  'a  'ad 
the  trouble  to  go  a-sarching  for  'er.' 

*  Well,  she's  fbund  at  last  anyhow ;  but  how's  the  wife  ? ' 
asked  Ben. 

*Oh,  there's  nought  th'  matter  with  'er.  Ere,  Sairy 
Ann,'  shouted  Jack. 

In  answer  to  this  call  the  gipsy's  wife  descended  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  vans,  and  Ben  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  then,  having  again  shaken  hands  with  Jack  and  said 
*  Good-night '  to  both  of  them,  hurried  back  to  the  station 
to  catch  the  last  train  for  Trefechan. 


CHAPTER    XLVII 

Mr  Thomas  got  through  his  Sunday's  work  much  more 
easily  than  his  friends  expected.    His  morning  sermon 
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was  indeed  a  very  vigorous  one,  and  awakened  much 
controversy.  But  I  cannot  find  space  to  deal  with  it.  I 
cannot  even  find  room  for  the  text 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Ben  called  at  Tan 
y  Gamedd,  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  Jack  the  Gipsy 
had  told  him  the  night  before.  Owen  listened  atten- 
tively while  Ben,  using  often  the  gipsy's  own  words,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation,  gave  Jack's  explanation 
of  his  carrying  Sinah  away  from  Llanddeuno,  and  leaving 
her  under  the  hedge  near  Tyno  Mawr.  Then  he  said, 
'  Well,  the  story  bears  all  the  signs  of  truth,  certainly,  and 
explains  what  I  couldn't  before  understand ;  and  I  must 
teU  Mr  Thomas  all  about  it.  But  wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
write  the  account  down,  so  that  when  you  next  see  Jack 
you  can  get  him  to  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,'  answered  Ben.  *  Because,  for  one  thing,  he 
can't  write,  and,  if  he  could,  he  would  never  sign  such  a 
paper,  for  he  would  always  be  afraid  of  its  meaning  harm 
to  him  in  some  way.  For  I'm  satisfied  with  what  I've 
learned  from  Jack,  and  don't  want  to  trouble  him  any 
further  about  the  aiSair.  But  glad  I  shall  be  when  I  can 
set  eyes  on  Sinah  again,  and  still  more  glad  when  I  can 
speak  to  her  and  hear  her  call  me  "father."  After  what 
Jack  has  told  me,  I  want  to  see  her  more  than  ever.' 

'Well,  Ben,'  replied  Owen,  *I  expect  she'll  be  in 
Trefechan  before  many  months  are  passed,  and  you 
shall  see  her  then ;  but  you  have  promised  not  to  seek 
her  out  until  permission  be  given.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  know  I've  given  my  word,  and  111  keep  it ; 
but  all  the  same  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  time  comes  to 
make  myself  known  to  my  daughter  and  to  claim  her.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  time  is  far  off,'  said  Owen. 
Presently  Ben  referred  to  the  sermon  preached  by  Mr 

Thomas  that  morning,  and  to  certain  passages  in  it  which 
had  much  impressed  him. 

*  I'm  glad,'  remarked  Owen,  *  that  you  appreciate  Mr 
Thomas  as  a  preacher.  But  he  is  riot  merely  eloquent ; 
his  sermons  are  full  of  subtle  suggestions,  of  wise 
counsels,  of  inspiring  ideas.  During  the  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  I  returned  home  he  has  taught  me 
more  about  the  real  meaning  and  mystery  of  life  than 
ever  I  knew  before.     Ignorant  as  I  was,  1  used  to  think 
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his  sermons  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  as  many  who 
attend'  Capel  y  Bont  do  still ;  and  I  misunderstood  him, 
as  others  misunderstand  him  now.  But  he  has  enabled 
me  to  see  all  rounds  so  to  say,  many  a  difficult  problem  of 
conduct,  with  which,  seeing  only  one  side  of  it,  I  had 
hitherto  wrestled  in  vain.  Often  a  few  words  from  Mr 
Thomas  have  given  me  glimpses  of  some  fair  region 
lying  about  my  path,  whose  very  existence  I  had  not  so 
much  as  suspected.  Intercourse  vdth  him  has  been  for 
me  a  saving  influence,  an  education,  an  inspiration.' 

*  I  partly  understand  your  meaning,  sir,' said  Ben,  'and 
I  understand,  anyhow,  that  Mr  Thomas  must  influence 
one  like  you  very  much,  and  I  only  wonder  that  he 
hasn't  influenced  many  more  persons  in  the  same  way.' 

*  Ah  !  Ben,  Mr  Thomas  is  so  quiet  and  unpretending 
that  the  people  of  Trefechan  will  never  know  what  a 
treasure  they  have  in  him  until  he  is  taken  away.' 

*  i  hope  he's  not  going  to  die  yet,  Mr  Tanat  bachi  was 
Ben's  instant  rejoinder. 

*  I  hope  so  too,'  remarked  Owen  ;  '  but  he  gets  feebler 
and  feebler,  and  such  a  spurt  as  he  put  on  this  morning 
will,  I  fear,  only  leave  him  weaker  to-morrow.  He  ought 
to  rest  \  but  he  will  not.' 

Owen  next  asked  Ben  whether  he  was  making  any 
better  progress  with  The  Heart  of  Midlothian! 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  Ben  ;  *  I  can't,  somehow,  get  my  teeth 
into  that  book  at  all.  The  fact  is,  I  never  was  what  you 
may  call  "  a  wide  reader."  I  enjoy  my  newspaper,  and 
I  like  books  that  tell  me,  in  plain  language,  of  the  ways 
of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  insects,  and  explain  how  flowers 
grow  and  trees,  and  I  enjoy  reading  anything  that  makes 
my  rambles  more  interesting  \  but  for  books  in  general 
I  haven't  very  much  taste.  I  like  the  open  air  better, 
and  what  is  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.' 

*  Well,  Ben,  I'm  glad  I  know  your  tastes,  and  believe 
I've  a  book  which  will  suit  you  first  rate.  I  bought  it  in 
York,  and  have  read  it  through  twice.  It  is  called  The 
Gamekeeper  at  Home^  and  the  author  is  Mr  Richard 
Jeffreyes.  Take  it  with  you  this  afternoon,  and  the  next 
time  you  come  bring  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  back.' 

*The  title  takes  my  fancy,  anyhow,'  said  Ben. 
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When  Breeze  rose  from  his  seat  and  reached  for  his 
hat,  Owen  exclaimed,  'As  you  are  so  fond  of  the 
country,  suppose  we  set  out  for  a  walk.  Of  coiurse,  I 
know  well  all  the  spots  most  frequented  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  this  house,  but  there  may  be  places  out  of 
the  common  track  that  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
than  I  am.     Will  you  be  my  guide  ? 

*  Oh,  yes,  Mr  Tanat  bach.  Have  you  ever  stood  on 
Craig  yr  Eryr  ? ' 

*  Many  a  time,'  replied  Owen,  *  when  I  was  a  lad.  But 
about  ten  years  ago,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  Mr  John 
Griffith  Lloyd  of  Pen  y  Gadfa  put  up  warnings  to  tres- 
passers all  round  the  place,  and  I've  never  been  there 
since.' 

*  Well,  we  sha'n't  be  doing  any  harm.  Craig  yr  Eryr 
is  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  estate.  There's  no  game 
there.  Mr  Lloyd's  keepers  seldom  visit  it,  and  never  on 
Sundays.' 

*  All  right,  then.     Let  us  go.' 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

Ben  led  the  way  towards  the  Bwlch,  but  at  the  foot  of 
it  climbed  a  stile  and  crossed  some  wild  land  belonging 
to  a  farmhouse  called  *  The  Waun,'  until  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  well  fenced  plantation.  Then  he  jumped  the 
palings  and  struck  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  fir  wood. 
The  pine-cones  on  the  ground  crackled  as  they  were 
trampled  on,  and  the  wind  wailed  in  the  tree  tops  above. 
Ben  stepped  ahead,  alert,  his  eyes  scanning  the  well- 
known  trees  by  which  he  picked  out  his  way,  until  at 
last,  coming  to  what  he  called  a  '  tomen,'  but  which  was 
really  a  *carnedd,'  his  eyes  dilated,  and  he  cried,  'Now, 
sir,  walk  slowly  and  be  careful.'  In  another  minute  he 
stopped  short,  and  beckoned  Owen  to  his  side.  Tanat 
found  himself  standing  on  a  piece  of  rock  which  jutted 
out  into  space,  and  looking  across  a  deep  glyn  or  valley. 
The  other  side  of  the  glyn  descended  in  a  gentle  slope, 
and  was  clad  thick  with  firs,  while  at  the  bottom,  like 
a  gleaming  serpent,  ran  the  river  Rhedwy,  the  narrow 
shining  stream  being  sometimes  hidden  by  the  screen  of 
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trees  which  fringed  its  broken  banks,  and  sometimes 
concealed  by  projecting  rocks;  but  below  the  point — 
*  Craig  yr  Eryr — ^  on  which  they  stood,  the  rock  re- 
treated for  some  few  feet,  and  then  seemed  to  fall  sheer 
down  to  the  river  below,  so  that  the  two  were  perched 
four  hundred  yards  at  least  in  the  air,  and  a  single  step 
forward  meant  instant  death.  It  was  a  spectacle  full  of 
grandeur  that  confronted  them,  but  Owen's  brain  began 
to  reel.  So,  going  back  a  little,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and,  crawling  to  the  edge,  peered  over,  still 
trembling,  fascinated  with  the  entrancing  and  wonderful 
sight,  and  yet  afraid  almost  to  open  his  eyes.  Mean- 
while, Ben  calmly  dropped  himself  down  on  the  crag, 
and,  letting  his  legs  hang  over  the  very  verge,  leaned  on 
one  side  while  he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  tobacco-pouch 
and  matches. 

*Well,  sir,  isn*t  this  worth  coming  to  see?'  said  he 
at  last,  when  he  had  got  his  pipe  fairly  lighted,  giving  at 
the  same  time  an  awful  lurch  forward  so  as  to  get  a  more 
comfortable  seat. 

*  Was  there  ever  an  eagle's  nest  here  ? '  asked  Owen. 
'I  suppose  from  the  name  that  there  must  have  been 
one  at  some  time.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  replied  Ben,  '  I  never  saw  an  eagle  about 
here  myself,  but  if  you  will  just  look  below  you  will  see 
a  sort  of  shelf,  sheltered  by  the  point  of  rock  on  which 
I'm  sitting,  that  would  do  very  well  for  the  purpose,'  and 
he  bent  forward  and  pointed,  not  so  much  downwards 
as  directly  beneath  their  feet. 

But  Owen,  to  whom  Ben  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
of  tumbling  into  the  awful  deep,  did  not  look,  but 
clutched  his  companion's  arm  to  pull  him  back. 

*Do  you  know,  sir,'  said  Ben,  straightening  himself 
and  taking  a  good  suck  at  his  pipe,  'that  you  nearly 
toppled  us  both  over  the  cliff?' 

*  No ;  but  I  know  that  I  can't  enjoy  the  scene  one  bit 
if  I  see  you  all  the  while  in  such  dreadful  peril.  Come 
farther  back,  and  don't  play  such  tricks  with  your  life.' 

*0h,  I'm  safe  enough,'  answered  Ben,  *but  if  I  make 
you  feel  at  all  creepy,  why,  then,  I'll  shift,'  and  up  he 

*  Craig  yr  Eryr*— 7'i4/  £i^U's  Crag. 
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jumped,  and,  walking  a  few  paces  to  the  rear,  sat  down 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree  to  finish  his  pipe. 

Owen,  now  somewhat  relieved,  made  bold  to  look 
over  the  edge  and  to  watch  the  descent  of  a  stone  which 
he  dropped  from  his  hand,  as  it  dashed  from  slope  to 
slope,  until  it  disappeared  from  view,  and  plunged  into 
the  stream  too  far  below  to  report  the  sound  of  its 
splash.  Then  he  dragged  himself  a  few  inches  for- 
warder and  craned  his  neck,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
immediately  below  the  spot  on  which  he  was  lying,  was 
a  ledge  of  rock  sloping  inwards.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  true  Craig  yr  Eryr,  or  eyrie.  Here,  probably,  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  eaglets  had  been  reared,  until 
the  multiplication  of  fools  and  long-range  rifles  had  put 
an  end  to  them  all. 

And  now  the  light  began  to  fade,  and  Owen  asked 
whether  they  had  not  better  be  starting  for  home. 

*  Yes,  sir,*  said  Ben,  *  but  I  should  like  to  show  you 
first  a  view  of  Craig  yr  Eryr  fi-om  below.' 

So,  without  leaving  the  wood,  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  stream  downward  as  well  as  they  could,  until,  after 
less  than  five  minutes  walking,  they  came  to  a  fairly  easy 
slope,  down  which  they  slid,  catching  at  the  tree  tnmks  to 
steady  themselves,  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 

*  Now,  sir,'  cried  Ben,  *  we  must  get  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhedwy.  See,  here  are  five  stepping-stones  in  the 
stream,  and  it  is  by  jumping  from  one  to  the  other  that 
Mr  Lloyd's  wood-rangers  cross. 

They  were  soon  over,  and  ascended  the  opposite  bank 
a  few  paces  until  they  came  level  with  a  platform  of  rock 
round  which  the  river  wildly  swirled.  Upon  this,  which 
was  bare  of  trees,  they  stepped  and  walked  to  the  edge, 
seven  or  eight  yards  above  the  brook. 

*  This  point  of  the  brook,'  said  Ben,  *  used  to  be  called 
"  Camedd  Rhedwy,"  because  here  the  stream  makes  a 
crook,  and  bends  sharp  to  the  south.    But  now  look  up.' 

Ah  !  there,  high  above  in  the  deepening  dusk,  could  be 
dimly  discerned  the  huge  snout  of  Craig  yr  Eryr,  with  a 
wide  mouth  just  below,  and  then  beneath  a  series  of 
almost  vertical  but  jagged  slopes,  the  base  of  the  lower- 
most of  which  was  bathed  in  the  swiftly  flowing  waters  of 
the  stream. 
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Tm  glad  you  brought  me  to  this  place,'  remarked 
Owen,  *  and  I  must  come  again,  but  earlier  in  the  day, 
when  I  can  better  see  this  marvellous  mass  of  rock  and 
this  wonderful  extent  of  woodland/ 

*  We  needn't  go  back  by  the  way  we  came,  for  I  can 
show  you,'  said  Ben,  *  other  things  in  this  wood  which 
you  may  like  to  see.' 

So,  striking  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  plunging  again 
into  the  trees,  they  came  presently  to  a  huge  heap  of 
stones,  evidently  a  carnedd,  which  Ben  said  was  known 
as  *  Arffedogaid  y  Diafol,' '  and,  added  he,  *  if  it  wasn't 
now  so  dark  you'd  get  from  the  top  of  that  totnen  a  quite 
different  view  of  Craig  yr  Eryr  from  what  you  get  at 
Camedd  Rhedwy.     But  we  can't  stay  now.' 

So  on  they  went,  and  presently  reached  a  spring  well- 
ing out  of  a  basin,  roughly  constructed  of  unhewn  stones, 
now  covered  with  moss. 

*  Old  Evan  Rhys  once  told  me,'  observed  Breeze,  *  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  this  spring  was  called  "Ffynnon 
Forfydd,"  *  and  people  used  to  fetch  water  from  it  for 
curing  sore  ey^s^-dolur  llygaid,^ 

Higher  up  they  passed  the  edge  of  a  steep  hollow — 
Pant  y  Seirph  ^ — which,  according  to  Ben,  swarmed  with 
snakes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  known  to  the  people  of  Trefechan  as  *  Y  Crib  Du.'* 
Here  they  leaped  the  fence,  and  Owen  found  himself 
in  the  Belan  Road,  on  the  side  of  the  town  opposite  to 
Tan  y  Garnedd. 

'Well,'  exclaimed  Owen,  'I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  delightful  dance  you've  just  led  me,  and  I  think 
I  must  ask  you  to  be  my  guide  some  other  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  but  now  you  must  come  to  tea  with  me,  for  you've 
left  TJu  Gamekeeper  at  Home  behind,  and  we  haven't  had 
our  talk  fully  out.' 

*  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  be  your  companion,  sir,  and 
feel  proud  to  be  asked  to  Tan  y  Garnedd,  but  now  there 
is  poor  Nip  left  at  home,  pining  and  whining.  I  mustn't 
accept  your  invitation  now,  but  have  my  tea  with  Nip, 

1  *  Arffedogaid  y  Diafol  ^^Tke  Devits  Apronftil 

2  *  Ffynnon  Forfydd  '—Morfydd's  Spring, 
»  *  Pant  y  Seirph  *—The  Snakes  Hollow, 

*  *  Y  Crib  Du  ^--The  Black  Ri4ge  or  Crest, 
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and  take  him  his  usual  Sunday  walk,  and  then  111  call 
round  later  in  the  evening,  and  bring  back  the  book  I 
borrowed  of  you,  and  take  the  other  book  you  promised 
to  lend  me.' 

*  O'r  goreu ;  p'nawn  da,' '  was  Owen's  rejoinder. 

*  P'nawn  da,  syr,'  said  Ben,  as  he  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  The  Marian. 

On  his  way  home  he  had  to  cross  the  town  bridge. 
Now  the  stone  bridge  was  the  chief  place  of  common 
resort  in  Trefechan.  I  have  known  labourers,  who  lived 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  walk  in  after  their  day's 
work  was  done,  and  stand  there  on  cold  nights  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  leaning  on  the  parapets,  solemnly  smok- 
ing, speaking  scarcely  a  word,  and  then  trudge  home 
contented  along  the  miry  ways.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  they  came.  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  the  . 
current  of  human  life  that  passed  before  them,  rather 
than  the  current  of  the  Rhedwy  that  flowed  beneath, 
which  stirred  their  dull  brains.  But  others  made  the 
bridge  a  place  for  assignations,  for  debates,  for  hearing, 
telling  and  discussing  the  latest  bit  of  gossip,  for  keen 
criticism  of  passers-by,  and  for  loud  comment  upon  them. 
Young  women,  who  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to 
giddiness  of  behaviour,  could  hardly  cross  without  getting 
a  bit  of  banter,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why 
some  of  these  girls  passed  and  repassed,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  half-a-dozen  times  the  same  night. 

As  Ben  Benfras  crossed  Trefechan  Bridge  at  half-past 
five  o'clock  this  Sunday  afternoon,  he  saw  Twm  Wirion 
among  the  loafers  there.  Twm  was  just  bragging  of  the 
pickle  into  which  he  had  led  Cadi  the  night  before  as 
loudly  as  though  he  had  done  a  most  valiant  deed.  At 
this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Ben.  He  had  often  been 
much  teased  by  others,  and,  catching  now  at  the  new 
sensation  of  teasing  someone  else,  he  began  to  chaif  Breeze 
about  his  dillad  duon^  his  coler  lan^  and  his  sMt  wen^^ 
and  about  his  being  so  friendly  with  Mfstar  Tanat.  But 
Ben  had  only  playfully  to  threaten  to  set  Cadi  upon  him 

*  *  That  is,  All  right ;  good  afternoon. 
«  •  Dillad  duon  '--Black  clothes. 

*  •  Coler  Ian  '^CUan  collar. 

*  '  Shet  wen '--  White  dickey. 
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to  reduce  him  to  the  most  abject  and  undignified  sub- 
mission, and  to  make  bim  hurry  home  like  a  frightened 
cur.  Twm  felt  he  had  made  a  mistake.  There  were 
three  persons  known  to  him  who  could  defend  him,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  assaults  of  that  dreadful  woman. 
These  were  the  Mtstar,  Mrs  Brown  and  Ben  Benfras, 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  do  without  the  protection  of 
any  one  of  them.  *  I  must  make  it  right  with  my  friend 
Ben  the  first  chance  I  get,'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
entered  Caban  un  nos,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

The  next  day  nothing  worthy  of  note  happened,  except 
that  Twm  Wirion  managed  to  waylay  Ben  Benfras  on 
his  return  from  work,  and,  humbly  apologising  for  chaff- 
ing him  on  Pont  Drefechan  the  afternoon  before,  im- 
plored him  to  still  stand  his  friend  and  save  him  from 
the  devices  of  CadiV  Beudy.  But  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
according  to  an  arrangement  now  established,  Owen 
went  to  Gorphwysfa  to  tea.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  at 
the  table  than  Mrs  Thomas  asked  him  plump  out 
whether  it  was  true  that  Cadi  had  been  courting  Twm 
Wirion  in  the  most  shameless  manner ;  whether,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  her,  Twm  had  not  tried  to  drown  Cadi  in 
a  clay  pit ;  whether  there  had  not  been  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  two  in  the  water ;  whether  it  was  only  his 
(Owen's)  intervention  which  had  saved  them  both  from 
being  drowned ;  whether  Cadi  had  not  afterwards,  in  her 
vexation,  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  Twm's 
hut ;  and  a  dozen  other  questions. 

Owen  replied  that  he  had  not  meant  to  speak  of  the 
affair  to  anyone,  but  that  he  was  now  obliged  to  say 
that  half  Mrs  Thomas  had  heard  had  never  happened 
at  all. 

*  Oh,  but,'  retorted  she,  *  all  sorts  of  stories  are  being 
told  about  Cadi,  and  I  want  to  know  which  are  true  and 
which  are  not ;  for  although  I've  always  found  her  very 
industrious,  and  can  make  no  complaint  of  her,  except 
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that  she's  sometimes  a  bit  impertinent,  I  can't  have  her 
coming  to  my  house  if  she's  guilty  of  so  many  impro- 
prieties as  I've  heard  laid  to  her  charge.' 

In  the  presence  of  this  bombardment  of  questions, 
this  monstrous  mass  of  exaggerations,  Owen  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  time  to  speak  was  come,  so  he  told  the 
story  of  the  pranks  of  Twm  and  Cadi  on  the  Saturday 
night  before,  very  much  as  I  have  described  them  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

When  Owen's  recital  was  ended,  Mr  Thomas,  who  had 
been  listening  with  amused  attention,  broke  out  into  a 
hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  into  another  and 
another,  until  he  had  to  hold  his  sides  and  his  eyes 
dripped  with  tears ;  but  his  wife  affected  to  be  scandal- 
ised, and  said  that,  although  the  stories  she  had  heard 
might  be  exaggerated  in  matters  of  detail,  still  it  was 
evident  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them.  What 
Owen  had  himself  seen  Cadi  do,  and  heard  her  say,  was 
extremely  discreditable  to  her,  and  she  must  speak  to 
her  in  the  morning  about  it. 

'I  think,  ma'am,*  remarked  Owen,  'that  one  might 
easily  attadi  to  Cadi's  conduct  a  greater  importance  than 
really  belongs  to  it  I  only  said  what  I  did  in  order  to 
show  that  I  know  her  to  be  guiltless  of  most  that  gossip 
has  attributed  to  her ;  to  prove,  in  short,  that  she's  not  as 
bad  as  she's  made  out  to  be.' 

*  Take  my  advice,  my  dear,'  added  Mr  Thomas,  *  and 
don't  stir  up  waters  that  are  already  troubled.  Cadi  will 
take  her  own  way.  If  you  were  to  call  her  to  account 
about  the  affair  she  would  probably  leave  you,  and 
where  you  would  get  a  woman  that  would  suit  you  as 
well,  on  the  whole,  as  she  does  I  really  don't  know. 
I'm  sure  that  only  trouble  and  vexation  will  come  to  you 
and  to  her  by  interfering.  It  is  an  amusing  incident 
that  Mr  Tanat  has  told  us  of.  We've  had  our  laugh 
over  it ;  let  us  talk  about  it  no  more.' 

Mrs  Thomas  did  not  reply,  but  knitted  away  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  a  solemn  silence  ensued. 

Presently  the  old  minister  said,  *  There's  something  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you,  Owen.  Do  you  mind  coming 
up  to  my  study  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Cynhaiarn,'  cried  Mrs  Thomas,  *  you  needn't  leave 
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the  parlour.  I'm  not  sure  the  study  fire  is  in,  and  I'm 
going  out  for  half-an-hour ;  I  shall  not  be  longer.' 

So  sayings  she  hurried  into  the  lobby,  and  putting  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  slipped  across  the  road,  and  walking 
a  few  yards  towards  the  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  entered  the  house  of  her  dear  friend  and  gossip,  Mrs 
Jones,  y  Siop.  To  Mrs  Jones  she  repeated  all  that  Owen 
had  said  of  Twm  and  Cadi,  and  declared  that  much  of 
what  was  reported  of  him  Mr  Tanat  had  himself  witnessed 
or  been  concerned  in.  Then  these  worthy  old  ladies  put 
their  heads  together  and  concluded  that  all  that  was  said 
of  Cadi  was  true  because  some  of  it  was. 

Having  settled  this  point,  Mrs  Jones  remarked,  *  You'll 
surely  dismiss  Cadi  after  what  has  happened,  won't  you, 
Mrs  Thomas  ?  * 

*  Well,  I  think  not,  Mrs  Jones  bach,  I  find  my  char- 
woman very  useful,  and  fear  I  should  find  great  difficulty 
in  getting  anyone  to  take  her  place,  and  then  I  should  be, 
at  my  age,  compelled  to  undertake,  single-handed,  all  the 
duties  of  the  household  ;  and  Myfanwy  away  from  home 
too.  No,  I  can't  do  without  Cadi,  and,  therefore,  I  must 
ask  you  not  to  repeat  a  single  word  that  I've  been  speak- 
ing to  you.  Indeed  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  telling 
what  Mr  Tanat  saw  and  heard  on  Saturday  night  to  any- 
one else  but  yourself.' 

Mrs  Jones  readily  gave  her  promise  to  say  nothing  of 
the  aflFair — a  promise  she  could  as  easily  keep  as  a  sieve 
hold  water. 


CHAPTER    L 

Immediately  Mrs  Thomas  left  the  room  the  old  minister 
said,  *  Well,  Owen,  I  must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  that  Mr 
John  Price  of  Colomendy  called  here  this  morning,  and 
informed  me  that  the  chaplain  of  Wolverhampton  Work- 
house had  replied  to  his  letter,  completely  confirming  the 
reported  confession  of  Luke  Hodges,  who,  although  still 
alive,  is  dying,  and  wants,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  undo  the 
injustice  he  did  years  ago  to  Ben  Benfras.  I  believe  Mr 
Price  is  going  to  call  on  Ben,  and  upon  Ben's  employer, 
and  to  make  as  public  as  possible  the  real  facts  about 
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the  theft  of  the  ring.  He's  quite  troubled  in  his  con- 
science about  Ben's  conviction,  and  thinks  that  he  him- 
self is  almost  as  guilty  as  Luke.  *'  Ah !  Mr  Thomas,"  he 
cried,  "if  I  hadn't  been  so  eager  to  punish  a  man  as 
honest  as  I  was,  he  wouldn't  have  made  such  an  utter 
wreck  of  his  life  as  he  has  done."  I  comforted  him  a 
little  by  telling  him  that  Ben  had  by  no  means  made  so 
complete  a  wreck  of  his  life  as  was  supposed ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  piromised  to  become  a  better  man  than, 
as  seems  probable,  he  would  ever  have  been  if  no  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  him,  or  if  he  hadn't  had  some  bitter 
experience  of  what  sin  brings  in  its  train.  But  he 
wouldn't  be  wholly  comforted,  and  kept  worrying  him- 
self about  the  exact  form  the  reparation,  due  from  him 
to  Ben,  should  take.  John  Price  was  always,  with  all 
his  shrewdness,  hot  headed,  eager,  impulsive,  passionate 
and  generous,  and  plagued,  besides,  with  a  certain  in- 
continence of  conscience,  and,  although  now  full  seventy- 
four  years  old,  is  so  still.  However,  I  mustn't  forget  to 
tell  you  that  I  myself  have  received  an  important  letter. 
It  comes  from  our  friend,  Evan  Evans  of  Hafod  Fleddyn. 
He  informs  me  that  Mrs  Williams  of  Tyno  Mawr  died 
quite  suddenly  on  Sunday.' 

'  Mrs  Williams  dead !     Dear  me ! '  interjected  Owen. 

But  Mr  Thomas  went  on,  *  Mr  Evans  drove  yesterday 
morning  to  Dinan  to  consult  with  his  fellow-executor, 
Mr  Richards,  and  his  letter  was  written  from  the  bank 
there.  He  says  that  nearly  all  the  furniture  at  Tyno 
Mawr  belongs  to  Lady  Winchcombe,  but  that  the  farm- 
ing stock  and  implements  were  the  property  of  Mrs 
Williams,  and  will  be  sold  by  auction,  or  taken  over  by 
the  incoming  tenant  He  says  also  that  after  the  funeral, 
which  will  take  place  to-morrow,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  come  over  to  Trefechan,  and  he  mentions  Saturday 
as  a  convenient  day.  He  wants,  in  the  first  place,  to 
see  Mrs  Rees,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  she's  willing,  in 
accordance  with  Mrs  Williams'  wish,  to  have  Sinah  live 
with  her ;  and  secondly,  to  consult  with  me,  as  Sinah's 
guardian.  Meanwhile,  he  will  be  quite  willing  if  the 
girl  stay  with  him  for  a  month  or  so.  She  cannot  remain 
at  Tyno  Mawr.  I  have  written  to  Sinah,  condoling  with 
her  on  the  loss  she  has  sustained,  and  promising  her 
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whatever  help  I  can  render;  and  IVe  written  also  to 
Mr  Evans,  saying  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  dine  with  me 
in  case  he  should  come  on  Saturday,  and  asking  whether 
he  will  call  upon  me  before  he  sees  Mrs  Rees.  I  made 
this  stipulation,  because  now  that  it's  nearly  certain  that 
Sinah  is  Ben  Breeze's  daughter,  and  that  Ben  has  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  vices  of  his  past  life,  I  think  the 
girl  ought  to  live  with  her  father.  Indeed,  if  she  were 
to  do  so,  I'm  now  convinced  that  the  good  in  Ben's 
character  would  become  fixed  too  deep  to  be  uprooted, 
and  there  would  be  one  more  life  in  Trefechan  happily 
rescued  from  ruin.  If  Mrs  Williams  had  known  how 
extremely  probable  it  is  that  Sinah's  father  has  been 
found,  and  how  much  depends  on  his  having  a  comfort- 
able home,  she  wouldn't  have  insisted  on  her  adopted 
daughter  going  to  live  with  Mrs  Rees.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,*  remarked  Owen ;  *  but  it's 
not  merely  "extremely  probable,"  that  Ben  is  Sinah's 
father,  but  quite  certain ' ;  and  then  he  told  Mr  Thomas  in 
what  way  Breeze  had  said  he  could  identify  his  daughter, 
supposing  she  were  still  alive,  mentioning  the  tattoo  marks 
in  particular,  and  what  had  been  subsequently  gleaned  from 
Jack  the  Gipsy,  so  that  the  question  of  Sinah's  paternity 
was  now  one  concerning  which  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  manner  of  doubt.' 

*  Well,*  said  the  old  minister,  '  I  think  I'll  write  again 
to-morrow  to  Mr  Evans,  and  strongly  urge  him  to  bring 
the  girl  with  him  on  Saturday,  for  I  hold  she  should 
know  at  once  of  her  father's  existence,  and  have  the 
prevailing  voice  in  deciding  as  to  whom  she  should  live 
with — Ben  or  Mrs  Rees.  And  now,*  continued  Mr 
Thomas,  *  may  I  ask  a  favour  of  you  ?  There's  a  young 
fellow  belonging  to  our  congregation — I  don't  suppose 
you  know  him ;  he's  only  a  farm  labourer — and  his 
name  is  David  Pugh.  But  he's  generally  known,  I'm 
told,  as  "Sietyn  Pugh,"  because,  being  a  native  of 
Montgomeryshu*e,  he  uses  the  word  sietyn  instead  of 
gwrych^  for  "hedge."  Well,  Sietyn,  who  has  had,  as 
you  may  imagine,  few  opportunities  for  culture,  is  filled 
with  what  seems  to  me  a  genuine  passion  for  learning. 
He  has  achieved,  all  things  considered,  a  wonderful 
mastery  of  English,  although,  naturall/,  he  makes  some- 
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times  funny  mistakes  in  his  attempt  to  speak  that  lan- 
guage. However,  he  has  read,  he  tells  me,  many  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  all  the  poetical  works  of 
Milton,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  Bible.  But  now 
he's  wrestling  with  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin 
Grammar.  Do  you  mind  giving  him  an  hour  now 
and  again  on  Saturday  evenings,  while  you  remain 
here,  to  help  him  out  of  the  pit?' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,'  was  the  reply.  '  Where 
does  he  live  ?  * 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Mr  Thomas ;  *  but  he  works 
on  the  farm  of  Mr  Davies,  Llanerch  Las.' 

'  Well,'  said  Owen,  '  I  will  write  to  him  and  ask  him 
to  come  to  me  on  Satiurday  night  next,  and  will  help 
him  all  I  can.' 

CHAPTER    LI 

On  the  following  Thursday  morning  Mr  Idloes  Hughes, 
a  clerk  from  Mr  Evan  Williams'  office,  called  at  the 
cotts^e  of  Cadi'r  Beudy,  and  found  it  locked.  Then 
he  asked  two  women,  who  were  standing  talking  near 
the  door,  where  he  could  see  Catherine  Richards. 

'  There's  no  Catherine  Richards  living  in  this  street,' 
answered  the  first  of  them. 

*  Oh,  yes,  there  is,'  said  the  other.  *  The  gentleman 
means  Cadi'r  Beudy;  Cadi  was  the  only  daughter  of 
John  Richards  of  The  Beudy,  and  that's  how  she  got 
to  be  called  Cadi'r  Beudy,  don't  you  see,  Mrs  Price? 
And  now  I  come  to  think,  her  grandfather  was  Richard 
Jones,  clachyddy^ 

'  Right  you  are,  Mrs  Lloyd ! '  exclaimed  the  first 
woman,  *and  Rhys  Richards,  Isallt,  who  died  lately, 
was  Cadi's  uncle.' 

'Ah!  now  we're  getting  on,'  remarked  Mr  Hughes. 
'Then,  I  suppose,  Rhys  Richards  was  another  son  of 
Richard  Jones,  clochydd^  and  the  true  name  of  the  woman 
who  lives  in  this  cottage  is  "Catherine  Richards?"' 

•Yes,  sure,'  replied  Mrs  Lloyd;  *but  we  never  call 
her  so.' 

*  '  Clochydd  ''—Parish  clerk  or  sexton  ;  strictly,  bdl  ringer. 
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'Never  mind  about  that,'  continued  the  young  clerk. 
'And  now  tell  me,  please,  how  I  can  get  to  see  this 
Catherine  Richards,  Cadi'r  Beudy,  or  whatever  her 
name  is.' 

'She  works!'  cried  both  the  women  at  once,  'for 
Mrs  Thomas,  Gorphwysfa,  and  you  won't  see  her  here 
till  past  three  o'clock.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Mr  Hughes,  and  off  he  started  for 
the  old  minister's  house,  wondering  how  Cadi,  working 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  elsewhere,  could  keep 
her  own  windows  and  doorstep  so  clean,  while  these 
women,  with  plenty  of  time,  it  would  seem,  at  their 
disposal,  left  their  cottages  so  grimy,  and  were  them- 
selves so  untidy  and  d£rty.  Having  reached  Gorph- 
wysfa, he  rang  the  bell,  and  Cadi  came  to  the  door, 
a  common  charwoman  evidently,  and  poorly  dressed, 
and  yet  rigorously  neat  and  clean.  '  I  want,'  said  he, 
'to  see  Catherine  Richards.' 

'  Then  you  needn't  go  far,'  was  the  reply, '  for  Catherine 
Richards  is  my  own  right  name.' 

'But  people  also  call  you  "Cadi'r  Beudy,"  don't 
they?' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  think  it's  full  time  people  learned  better 
manners.' 

Mr  Hughes  smiled  at  the  woman's  offhand  manner 
of  speech,  and  then  asked,  'What  was  your  father's 
name,  Miss  Richards  ? ' 

Cadi  unbent  at  once,  'John  Richards,  y  Beudy,  sir.' 

'  And  had  he  any  relatives  living,  besides  yoiu:self,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ? ' 

'Yes;  his  father,  Richard  Jones,  clochydd^  was  then 
alive,  and  so  was  his  brother,  Rhys  Richards,^  Isallt, 
who  died  a  few  weeks  ago.' 

'Then  Rhys  Richards  was  your  uncle?' 

'Yes,'  answered  Cadi,  now  losing  all  patience,  'and 
a  miserly  old  grump^  he  was;  but,  look  here,  young 
man,  I  can't  stop  here  all  day  talking  about  my  rela- 
tions, and,  unless  you  come  to  the  point,  or  tell  me 

^  It  was  a  common  custom  in  Wales,  within  the  memory  of  many 
people  stUl  alive,  for  a  man  to  make  out  of  the  Christian  name  of 
nis  nither  a  new  surname  for  himself. 

*  '  Hen  grystyn  o  gybydd '  was  the  actual  phrase  Cadi  used. 
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something  worth  listening  to,  I'll  bang  the  door  in  your 
face.' 

'  Oh !  I'm  only  come  to  say  that  Rhys  Richards,  Isallt, 
who  died  on  December  the  thirteenth  last,  has  left,  by 
his  will,  to  his  niece,  Catherine  Richards,  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds.  My  name  is  Idloes  Hughes,  clerk  to  Mr 
Evan  Williams  who  drew  up  the  will,  and  we  were  both 
present  when  your  uncle  signed  it' 

'Duwcs  anvyll*  what  are  you  talking  about?'  cried 
Cadi. 

•  Oh !  it's  all  right,  Miss  Richards,  and  I've  the  money 
here  to  pay  you,  but  you  must  first  sign  this  paper ;  and 
if  I  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
only  did  so  because  I  wanted  the  fifty  pounds  to  go  to 
the  right  person.' 

'Well,  come  in,  Mr  Hughes  dacAy  and  go  up  with 
me  to  Mr  Thomas.  Tell  him  all  you've  told  me,  and 
he'll  let  me  know  what  I  ought  to  do.' 

'  All  right,'  answered  Mr  Hughes. 

The  business  of  explaining  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
of  getting  the  receipt  signed,  and  of  paying  over  the  fifty 
pounds  was  soon  settled,  and  the  young  clerk  prepared 
to  depart. 

But  Cadi  had  one  question  to  ask  him, '  Did  my  uncle 
leave  money  to  anyone  else?' 

•  Yes ;  the  rest  of  his  property,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  is  left  to  Mrs  Watkin 
Williams,  Manchester  House,  the  niece  of  his  late  wife.' 

When  Mr  Hughes  was  gone.  Cadi  handed  over  the 
fifty  pounds  to  Mr  Thomas  to  keep  for  her. 

•  I  can't  keep  the  money,*  said  Mr  Thomas,  *  but  I'll 
pay  it  into  the  bank  to  your  account' 

'  You  mustn't  do  that  just  yet,'  urged  Cadi ;  *  I  may 
want  to  use  some  of  it.  Mrs  Watkin  Williams,  well  off 
as  she  is,  and  coming  in  for  most  of  what  uncle  has  left, 
will  never,  I  warrant,  even  think  of  putting  up  a  tomb- 
stone to  him,  and  if  she  don't,  I  must ! ' 

'  Why,  Cadi,  it  will  cost  five  pounds  at  least.' 
'  I  don't  care  what  it  will  cosV  was  the  answer ;  *  uncle 
Rhys  shall  have  his  tombstone.     I  didn't  think  he  had 

^  Duwcs  anwyr — Corresponding  to  the  English  ejaculation,  Good 
God! 
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much  to  leave,  and  I  didn't  think  he'd  leave  anything  to 
me,  for  many's  the  time  I've  given  him  a  taste  of  my 
tongue.  But  he  hasn't  forgotten  me,  it  seems,  and  a 
tombstone  he  shall  have,  even  if  I've  to  pay  for  it  every 
bit  myself ! ' 

*  Well,  Cadi,*  remarked  Mr  Thomas,  *  I'm  going  into 
town  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  then  see  Mrs  Watkin 
Williams  about  the  matter.' 

During  these  proceedings  the  minister's  wife  had  crept 
into  the  study,  and  seen  and  heard  all  that  had  been 
going  on.  Since  Tuesday  her  tongue  had  been  itching 
to  rally  Cadi  about  Twm.  Now  she  could  no  longer 
refrain.  The  temptation  was  too  great,  the  occasion  too 
opportune.  So,  when  the  two  women  were  alone  to- 
gether downstairs,  Mrs  Thomas  said,  *  I  suppose.  Cadi, 
now  that  you've  got  this  money,  you'll  leave  Twm 
Wirion  alone?' 

Cadi  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing,  although  she  bit 
her  lips  with  vexation.  They  happened  to  be  very  busy 
in  the  kitchen  that  morning,  preparing  fifty  of  the  four 
hundred  wics^  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  required 
at  the  Sunday  School  treat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  Mrs  Thomas  managed  to  find  time  to  run 
across  to  Mrs  Jones,  y  Siop,  and  tell  her  of  the  bequests 
made  by  Rhys  Richards  to  Mrs  Watkin  Williams  and  to 
Cadi ;  and  from  Mrs  Jones's  ty  cUp  ^  the  story  was  speedily 
diffused  until  all  the  waggle-tongues  of  Trefechan  knew 
of  it. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  say,  lest  my  readers  should 
pass  too  harsh  a  judgment  on  Mrs  Thomas  from  what  I 
have  said  of  her,  that  although  gossip  was  her  besetting 
sin,  and  other  marks  of  a  weak  and  vulgar  nature  were  to 
be  noticed  in  her,  a  more  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  a 
woman  more  cleanly  in  her  person,  more  careful  in  the 
management  of  her  house,  could  hardly  be  desired.  More 
than  this,  she  had  actually,  many  a  time,  by  sheer  resolu- 
tion, overcome  the  unworthy  tendencies  to  which  she  was 
prone.  Credit  should  be  given  her  for  these  occasional 
conquests.  And  she  never  gossiped  about  those  whom 
she  really  loved,  but  defended  their  reputation  through 

*  *  Wics»'  plaral  of  *  wicsen ' — A  bun, 
«  *  Ty  clep  '—Gossip  shop. 
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thick  and  thin.  There  were  others  of  whom  she  thought 
more  highly  than  of  herself.  For  those  near  and  dear  to 
her  she  would  have  gladly,  if  necessary,  laid  down  her 
life.  Few  of  the  people  we  meet  with  in  life  are  monsters 
or  have  virtues  or  vices  that  are  wholly  unmixed. 


CHAPTER   LII 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  Cadi'r  Beudy.  That  very  evenings 
after  she  returned  from  Gorphwysfa,  the  report  that  she 
had  attempted  to  bum  Caban  un  nos,  while  Twm  Wirion 
was  asleep  in  it,  reached  her  ears,  and  she  traced  the 
circulation  of  it  through  Mrs  Jones,  y  Siop,  to  Mrs 
Thomas.  Then  her  fury  flamed  forth.  She  nursed  her 
anger  while  she  was  scrubbing  her  floor  the  same  evening, 
while  she  was  fetching  water  from  the  spring,  and  the 
more  she  nursed  it  the  more  furiously  it  blazed.  Mrs 
Lloyd  and  Mrs  Price,  her  neighbours,  dropped  in,  and 
tried  to  worm  out  of  her  the  nature  of  the  business 
about  which  that  smart  young  gentleman  had  called  in 
the  morning.  But  Cadi  told  them  to  mind  their  own 
afiairs.  And  out  they  went  and  clacked  together,  but 
could  come  to  no  clear  or  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  visits. 

Cadi  did  not  go  to  Gorphwysfa  the  next  morning  at 
her  usual  time,  but  had  breakfast  at  home,  and  after- 
wards gave  her  fireirons  a  more  vicious  cleaning  than 
usuaL  But  she  could  not  settle  down  until  the  feelings 
which  were  struggling  for  expression  within  her  were  fully 
uttered.  So  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  she  set  forth  for  the 
place  where  she  had  worked  for  fifteen  years.  When  she 
got  there,  she  hesitated  somewhat  as  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  which  had  brought  her  thither.  But  this  in- 
decision was  soon  overcome,  and  she  entered  the  house. 
She  met  Mrs  Thomas  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  once  accused 
her  mistress  of  spreading  a  tale  about  her  too  shameful 
to  be  true.  *  And  if,'  she  added,  '  this  is  the  thanks  I 
get  after  working  for  you  all  these  years,  you'd  better 
look  out  for  someone  else.  I'm  not  coming  here  any 
more,  be  sure  of  that' 
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Mrs  Thomas's  profuse  and  tearful  expressions  of  regret 
for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  giving  currency  to  a  story 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  her  promise  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  denying  its  accuracy,  was  of 
no  avail,  and  Cadi  twisted  herself  round  and  walked 
doggedly  home. 

Mrs  Thomas  sat  down  and  cried.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  school  children  were  to  have  their  treat, 
and  what  she  would  do  on  that  occasion,  without  Cadi's 
help,  she  could  not  conceive.  Besides,  her  conscience 
reproached  her  bitterly  for  the  tattling  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty.  She  ought  to  have  felt,  to  have  known,  the 
tale  about  Cadi  to  have  been  false,  and  even  if  it  had 
been  told  her  on  fairly  good  authority,  she  should  not 
have  repeated  it  until  it  had  been  duly  authenticated, 
still  less  delighted  in  repeating  it,  when  it  touched  the 
fair  fame  of  so  useful,  so  indispensable,  so  faithful  a 
servant  as  she  had  been  blessed  with.  And  then,  what 
would  her  husband  say  when  he  knew  all,  as  know  he 
must?  During  all  the  years  she  had  been  married  to 
him  he  had  never  spoken  a  peevish  word  to  her,  had 
never  directly  upbraided  her,  but  she  knew  that  he  hated 
gossip  like  poison,  and  she  dreaded  what  he  wotild  think 
of  her,  how  he  would  look  at  her,  even  though  he  should 
say  nothing. 

Half-an-hour  before  Cadi  had  called  at  Gorphwysfa  to 
have  her  quarrel  out  with  her  mistress  Mr  Thomas  had 
started  for  Manchester  House. 

*  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs  Williams  ? ' 
said  he,  when  he  reached  the  shop.  '  I  am  here  on  be- 
half of  my  servant,  Catherine  Richards.  She  wishes  to 
have  a  tombstone  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  uncle, 
Rhys  Richards,  who  has  left  her  fifty  pounds,  and  as  it 
is  understood  that  you  also  profit  by  his  will,  she  wants 
to  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  bear  your  half  of  the 
cost  if  she  bears  hers.' 

'I  see  no  reason  why  Rhys  Richards  should  have 
a  tombstone,'  was  the  answer,  *nor  any  reason  why  I 
should  be  put  to  any  expense  on  account  of  it' 

'  Then,  you'll  throw  the  whole  charge  on  poor  Cadi  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  the  neces- 
sity of  any  memorial  whatever,'  said  Mrs  Williams. 
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'  Well,'  explained  the  old  minister,  '  Cadi,  I  suppose, 
is  touched  with  the  thought  of  her  uncle's  bequest  to 
her,  of  his  remembering  her,  and  she's  determined  that 
a  tombstone  he  shall  have,  even  though  she  be  compelled 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  herself,  she  to  whom  he  has  left 
so  little,  she  who  is  so  poor,  she  for  whom  life  has  been 
such  a  struggle,  she  who  can  so  ill  afford  to  spend  any- 
thing at  all  on  such  an  object.  I  think  her  determination 
reveals  a  beautiful  sense  of  gratitude.' 

'  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like,  Mr  Thomas,  and 
as  long  as  you  like,'  was  Mrs  Williams'  reply,  '  but  not  a 
penny  will  I  give  for  such  a  purpose,  let  Cadi  do  what 
she  will ;  and  you  may  tell  her  from  me  that  she  might 
spend  her  money  to  better  purpose.' 

'  You  can  hardly  expect,  madam,  after  what  I've  told 
you,  that  your  advice  will  be  either  taken  or  approved  of,' 
said  Mr  Thomas,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

From  Manchester  House  the  old  minister  walked  to 
the  Trefechan  Bank,  and  paid  in  the  fifty  pounds.  Then 
he  stayed  a  moment,  and,  wondering  for  the  twentieth 
time  why  Cadi  had  not  shown  herself  at  Gorphwysfa  that 
morning,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  her  cottage,  fancying 
she  might  be  unwell,  dangerously  ill,  perhaps. 

The  latch  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  finger,  and  the 
door  partially  opened.  It  was  evident  Cadi  was  within 
and  downstairs.  Then  he  knocked,  and  the  poor  woman 
stood  before  him,  frightened,  abashed,  speechless.  The 
respect  she  felt  for  Cynhaiarn  was  unaffected,  real,  deep, 
and  she  had  not  given  full  consideration  to  it  when  a  few 
minutes  before  she  had  broken  out  into  a  storm  of  re- 
proach against  Mrs  Thomas.  But  when  she  saw  her 
master  standing  at  the  door,  smiling  upon  her,  she  felt 
that  his  comfort  might  be  endangered  by  the  course  she 
had  taken,  and  straightway  repented  of  it. 

*Well,  Cadi,'  Mr  Thomas  began,  'I've  just  banked 
your  money  for  you.  I've  also  called  upon  Mrs  Williams, 
Manchester  House,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  couldn't 
persuade  her  to  give  even  a  penny-piece  towards  the  cost 
of  your  uncle's  tombstone.  And,  as  you  haven't  turned 
up  at  our  house  to-day,  I  thought  you  might  be  ill,  and 
so  came  to  see  you  before  going  home.  And  here  I 
am.' 
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*  Oh,  sir,'  cried  Cadi,  *  but  I  have  been  at  your  house, 
and  am  not  ill  at  all.  Mrs  Thomas  and  I  quarrelled,  and 
I  told  her  I  would  never  work  for  her  again ;  but  now 
I'm  sorry  and  willing  to  go  back,  if  you  and  Mrs  Thomas 
will  have  me.' 

'  Yes,  Cadi,'  said  old  Cynhaiam,  '  I  think  you'd  better 
go  back ;  but  you  must  let  me  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
tombstone.' 

'  No,  sir,'  was  the  woman's  instant  rejoinder.  '  Uncle 
Rhys  was  no  relation  of  yours ;  you  scarcely  knew  him ; 
he  left  you  no  money.  Let  me  do  my  duty.  But  if  you 
will  write  out  the  inscription  for  me,  so  that  I  can  take  it 
to  the  mason's  to-night,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.' 

•That  I  will  gladly  do,'  was  the  reply;  *but  you  must 
tell  me  when  Rhys  Richaxds  was  bom,  and  when  he  died.' 

Cadi  went  straight  to  her  oaken  cupboard,  took  out  of 
it  her  grandfather's  Family  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  6rst 
page,  originally  blank,  handed  it  to  Mr  Thomas.  Among 
several  entries  in  old  Richard  Jones'  handwriting  was 
this,  'Fy  mab  Rhys,  gyfenwyd  Richards,  a  anwyd  y 
deuddegjfed  o  Fawrth  un  mil  wyth  cant  tri  ar  hugain.'^ 

'And  when  did  your  uncle  die?'  was  the  next 
question. 

'  On  the  thirteenth  of  last  month,'  answered  Cadi. 

Mr  Thomas  made  a  note  of  the  two  dates,  and  then 
said,  '  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  come  back 
with  me.     I  will  make  it  all  right  with  Mrs  Thomas.' 

And  so  the  two  passed  through  the  streets,  the  old 
minister  racking  his  brains  as  to  what  he  should  say  to 
his  wife,  for  he  felt  sure  that  her  known  indiscretion  (he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  use  a  worse  word)  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  between  the  two.  Cadi  must 
have  been  vexed  by  some  tale  affecting  herself  which  had 
got  abroad,  and  with  the  spreading  of  which  her  mistress 
was  partially  mixed  up.  At  length  they  reached  the 
house  and  entered  it,  finding  Mrs  Thomas  in  the  kitchen, 
her  arms  bared,  kneading  the  dough  for  the  week's  baking. 

*  Well,  here  is  Cadi,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  with  an  affected 
cheerfulness,  and  then  added,  '  Do  you  mind  coming  up 
to  my  study  for  ^  few  minutes,  my  dear?' 

^  That  is,  '  My  son  Rhys^  suntamed  Richards^  bom  the  twelfth 
of  March  cighieen  hundred  attd  twenty  thru. 
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As  he  ascended  the  stairs  he  was  ineffectually  feeling 
for  the  kindest  words  wherein  to  embody  the  reproof  he 
meant  to  administer  to  his  wife.  When  he  got  to  his 
study  table  he  turned  round,  and  there,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  was  Mrs  Thomas,  sobbing  bitterly.  He  stepped 
up  to  her,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said,  *  Go  down  to 
Cadi,  my  dear,  and  do  not  speak  to  her  in  any  way  con- 
cerning the  quarrel  now  happily  at  an  end.' 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  each  understood  the 
other.  The  wife  felt  that  she  had  been  terribly,  but 
most  righteously,  taken  to  task,  the  husband  that  his 
wife  had  realised  the  evil  of  her  besetting  sin,  and  was 
about  to  make  a  strong  stand  against  it. 

When  Mrs  Thomas  returned  to  the  kitchen,  she  was 
relieved  to  find  no  one  there.  She  washed  her  hands, 
bathed  her  eyes,  uttered  a  prayer  for  pardon  and  help, 
and  turned  to  her  duties  with  a  composed  mind.  Then 
she  noticed  that  the  dough  she  had  been  kneading  had, 
during  her  absence,  been  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  set 
to  the  fire  to  '  rise,'  and  heard  at  the  same  time  a  sound 
very  familiar  to  her  ears — that  made  by  scrubbing  the 
step  of  the  front  door.  In  a  few  minutes  Cadi  entered 
the  kitchen,  pail  in  hand,  and,  not  saying  an  unnecessary 
word,  set  about  her  usual  duties.  After  dinner,  without 
any  hint  from  her  mistress,  she  packed  the  wics  in  a 
basket,  covered  them  with  a  napkin,  and  then  asked 
whether  Mrs  Thomas  wanted  her  help  at  the  children's 
treat. 

*  Oh,  yes,  please,'  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon,  Cadi,  catching  up  the  basket,  went  off, 
first  to  her  cottage,  where  she  put  on  her  Sunday  gown, 
and  then  to  the  school. 

In  this  way,  by  degrees,  the  old  understanding  between 
herself  and  her  mistress  became  re-established. 

Mrs  Thomas,  for  her  part,  although  she  never  wholly 
lost  her  delight  in  tittle-tattle,  was  henceforth  generally 
on  her  guard  against  it,  and  was  seldom  found  guilty — 
never  seriously  guilty — of  transgression  of  that  kind.  But 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  forgive  Mrs  Jones,  y  Siop. 
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CHAPTER    LIII 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  happened  the  ex- 
citing events  described  in  the  last  chapter  Mr  Cynhaiam 
Thomas  went  to  the  schoolroom,  Capel  y  Bont.  He 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  there,  chatting  with  the  teachers 
and  such  of  the  scholars  as  he  knew,  and,  finding  every- 
thing proceeding  satisfactorily  under  the  genial  and  un- 
tiring supervision  of  Mr  £.  W.  M.  Roberts,  the  superin- 
tendent (generally  known  simply  as  '£.  W.  M.'),  was 
glad  at  last  to  escape,  and  walking  up  to  Tan  y  Garnedd, 
stayed  there  to  tea. 

As  the  two  sat  down  to  table,  the  old  minister  said  to 
Owen,  *  After  you  left  my  house  on  Tuesday  evening 
it  occurred  to  me  that  unless  I  wrote  to  Mr  Evan  Evans 
at  once,  I  mightn't  get  a  reply  in  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  So  I  despatched  a  letter  to  him  that 
same  night,  and  was  rewarded  by  receiving  an  answer  at 
noon  to-day.  Mr  Evans'says  he  will  come  on  Saturday 
and  bring  Sinah  with  him.  Somehow,  we  must  let  the 
girl  see  her  father,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  invite  him 
too.  I  should  like  you  to  be  present  also.  But  I  don't 
want  to  throw  too  much  labour  on  my  wife  and  Cadi, 
Saturday  being  always  so  busy  a  day  with  them.  There- 
fore, if  I  don't  ask  you  to  come  until  half-past  one,  you 
will  not  be  offended,  will  you,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply ;  *  indeed,  unless  I  can 
help  you  in  some  way,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  that  I  shouldn't  be  present  at 
all.     "  Too  many  cooks  may  spoil  the  broth." ' 

*  Oh,  you  must  come,  if  you  can ;  you  may  help  us  a 
great  deal ;  and,  do  you  know,  I've  got  quite  to  lean  on 
you  and  ask  your  counsel.' 

*  It  is  very  kind,  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,'  murmured 
Owen ; '  but  I'm  not  old  enough  to  have  such  confidence 
reposed  in  me.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense  1  nonsense ! '  replied  Mr  Thomas.  *  No 
two  men  look  at  the  same  facts  from  exactly  the  same 
standpoint:  what  one  sees,  the  other  is  blind  to,  and 
that  is  why  an  exchange  of  views  is  often  so  useful.' 

^Well,  in  that  case,'  said  Owen,  'allow  me  to  make  a 
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suggestion.  Why  put  Mrs  Thomas  to  the  trouble  of 
entertaining  Ben,  as  well  as  Mr  Evans  and  Sinah,  to 
dinner  on  Saturday  ?  Let  him  come  ?nth  me  to  your  house 
at  half-past  one ;  you  will  then  have  time  more  fully  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  your  visitors  from  Blaenaur 
Cadelliog,  while  I,  on  my  part,  shall  be  able  to  prepare 
Ben  himself  for  the  interview ;  that  is,  if  you  think  he 
ought  to  be  told  anjrthing  beforehand.' 

*  There  now,'  cried  the  old  minister,  drinking  off  a  cup 
of  tea,  '  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Your  suggestion  is  a  capital 
one  in  every  respect.  I  now  see  my  way  clear  to  dealing 
in  a  satisfactory  way  with  the  business  I  have  to  transact 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  set  against  the  proverb  you  quoted 
just  now  one  which  teaches  a  different  lesson.  "Two 
heads  are  better  than  one."  But  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  studies  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  unhopeful  as  to  passing  my  matriculation 
examination  all  right,  though  I  may  now  have  to  post- 
pone it  from  January  to  June.  But  the  more  I  learn 
the  more  ignorant  I  feel  myself  to  be ;  and  when  I  con- 
sider the  subjects  I  shall  have  to  master  before  I  can  get 
my  d^ee,  I'm  sometimes  appalled  and  think  life  isn't 
long  enough  for  all  I  want  to  know.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  *  but  life  is  long  enough  if  we 
use  well  that  span  of  it,  however  small,  which  is  allotted 
to  us.  And  you  will  win  your  degree  if  you  work 
steadily  and  regularly,  not  overtaxing  your  strength  nor 
worrying  yourself  about  what  lies  ahead.  Then,  as  to 
the  consciousness  of  ignorance  of  which  you  speak,  it's 
just  the  same  with  me,  only  you  have  learned  the 
lesson  earlier  than  /  did.  When  I  was  a  young  minister, 
I  had  often  to  struggle  against  the  complacent  feeling  of 
having  preached  a  good  sermon.  The  manuscripts  of 
those  early  sermons  of  mine  I  still  possess,  and  I  look  over 
them,  now  and  again,  and  am  amazed  at  the  stupidity, 
the  crass  ignorance,  the  want  of  vision,  they  show.  1 
know  I  can  preach  better  now,  and  think  more  accurately, 
but  whether  by  reason  of  a  deepened  and  ever  deepening 
sense  of  responsibility,  or  of  an  increased  and  widened 
experience,  I  have,  for  many  years,  been  assailed  by  a 
temptation  quite  different  in  its  nature.  The  subjects 
with  which  in  the  pulpit  I  have  to  deal  seem  to  me  now 
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SO  large,  so  difGcult,  so  complex,  and  my  power  of  con- 
veying to  others  the  simple  conceptions  wherewith  I  have 
to  be  content  is  so  limited,  that  I'm  often  tempted  to 
renounce  the  work  to  which  in  my  higher  moments  I 
feel  myself  to  be  called;  and  it's  only  by  considering 
that  I  do  the  best  I  can  that  I  overcome  my  tendency  to 
despair,  and  am  able  to  accomplish  anything  at  all.' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  our  young  friend,  *you  manage  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  anyhow,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  to  accomplish  it  well.' 

Tea  was  now  over,  and  as  the  two  turned  to  the  fire, 
Owen  rang  the  bell  as  a  summons  to  get  the  table 
cleared  Martha,  when  she  entered,  said  that  Ben 
Benfras  had  called  five  minutes  since,  and  was  waiting 
in  the  kitchen. 

'  Well,  ask  him  in,  please,'  was  the  answer. 

So  the  next  minute  Ben  appeared,  bringing  with  him 
TAe  Heart  of  Midlothian^  which  he  placed  upon  the 
table.  After  greeting  Owen  and  Mr  Thomas,  he  thanked 
the  first  for  the  book  now  brought  back,  and  then  fell  to 
praising,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  other  book  which  he 
had  borrowed — The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  '  But,'  added 
he,  'there's  something  else  I  wanted  to  speak  about 
When  I  was  working  at  The  Graig  this  morning,  Mr  Owen 
Thomas  came  up,  and  asked  me  and  the  gangmaster 
to  follow  him  into  the  office.  "  What's  up  now  ?  "  thought 
I.  ''Any  new  charge  of  theft  to  be  brought  against 
me  ?  "  And  I  felt  sure  this  was  going  to  happen  when 
I  reached  the  office  and  saw  there  lawyer  Williams  and 
Mr  John  Price,  my  old  employer,  who,  years  ago,  had 
got  me  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  a  ring  I'd  never  seen 
till  the  moment  it  was  pulled  out  of  my  pocket.  But 
you  can  guess  how  astonished  I  was  when  Mr  Price  came 
across,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  to  forgive 
him.  Of  course  I  told  him  I  didn't  bear  him  any 
grudge.  Then  he  turned  to  the  company  and  said  that 
in  the  year  1870  he  had  lost  a  valuable  ring  at  the  old 
stoneyard,  and  had  prosecuted  me  for  stealing  it ;  that  I 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, but  that  he'd  just  learned  that  I  wasn't 
guilty  at  all,  for  the  man  who'd  really  taken  the  ring,  and 
put  it  where  it  was  found,  had  owned  up,  and  wanted 
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everybody  to  know  that  I  was  innocent.  Well,  that  was 
all  right,  and,  of  course,  I  felt  pleased.  But  Mr  Price 
went  on  with  his  speech,  and  tried  to  make  out  he  was 
as  guilty  as  Luke  Hodges,  because,  by  his  hasty  conduct 
in  getting  me  sent  to  prison,  he  had  driven  me,  he  said, 
into  evil  courses,  painting  himself  as  black  as  he  could 
be,  and  laying  it  on,  as  I  thought,  a  deal  too  thick. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  me  again  and  Mr  Williams  and 
Mr  Owen  Thomas  and  Griff,  the  gangmaster,  also  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  I  was  going  back  to  my  work  when 
lawyer  Williams  came  after  me  and  said  that  Mr  Price 
'd  told  him  to  draw  up  what  he  called  "  a  deed  of  gift " 
to  me  of  The  Garreg  Wen,  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I'd  call  at  his  office  on  Monday  morning, 
when  Mr  Price  'd  sign  the  papers  and  "  convey  "  (that 
was  the  word  he  used)  the  house  to  me.  Well,  I  was 
knocked  all  of  a  heap,  and  couldn't  get  out  a  word,  and 
Mr  Williams  gave  me  no  time  to  pull  myself  together,  but 
went  off,  saying,  "  I  shall  expect  you,  then,  on  Monday 
morning."  Of  course,  you  two  gentlemen  know  The 
Garreg  Wen  well  enough,  where  old  Robert  Jones  lived 
so  long — a  very  comfortable  farmhouse,  now  empty ;  for 
when  Robert  Jones  died  lately  Mr  Price  added  the 
thirty  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it  to  the  next  farm,  and 
is  pulling  down  some  of  the  out-buildings  and  making 
other  alterations  so  as  to  let  it  as  a  cottage.  I  don't 
say  I  shouldn't  like  The  Garreg  Wen  for  myself,  for  it's 
near  The  Graig,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which 
shelters  it  from  the  winds  that  come  through  the  Bwlch, 
and  looks  down  in  front  to  the  river  and  to  the  hills 
that  lie  beyond,  but  all  the  same  I'm  not  going  to  take 
it  as  compensation  for  an  injury  done  without  malice  and 
now  repented  of,  though  I  am  sick  of  that  hovel  in  The 
Marian  where  I  now  live.  Why,  good  Lord !  if  I  was  to 
get  into  such  a  fuss  about  all  the  wrong  I've  done  I 
should  have  no  strength  left,  of  body  or  of  mind  to  live 
a  decent  life  now.  Mr  Price  maJces  too  much  ado 
about  keeping  straight  with  his  conscience  to  preserve  it 
in  good  working  order.  I  daresay  I  often  left  undone 
what  I  ought  to  'a  done  when  he  was  my  governor,  but 
he  wouldn't  like,  I  bet,  the  notion  of  me  pa3ring  him 
now  out  of  my  wages,  say  two  shillings  a  week  for  life  as 
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compensation  money  for  defects  of  duty  years  ago.  Well, 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  compensated  by  him 
either.  It  looks  as  though  I  still  bore  a  grudge  against 
Mr  Price,  and  was  being  paid  not  to  keep  it  up.  He 
compensated  me  quite  enough  when  he  declared  my  inno- 
cence this  morning  of  the  offence  which  he  prosecuted 
me  for  in  1870.  So,  when  my  work  was  done  this  even- 
ing, I  called  upon  old  Colomendy,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  offer,  but  tried  to  explain  how  I  felt  about  it,  and 
why  I  couldn't  accept  it,  and  left  him  very  dissatisfied. 
But  I  didn't  intend  to  talk  all  this  rigmarole.  I  was 
kind  o'  led  up  to  it  I  suppose  I'm  a  bit  excited.  I 
only  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  Mr  Price  has  found 
out  that  I'm  not  guilty  of  the  crime  I  was  once  sent  to 
jail  for,  and  has  said  so  openly,  and  I  feel  as  though 
I  could  now  look  people  full  in  the  face  like  a  man.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr  Thomas, '  we  knew  you  were  not  guilty. 
Mr  Price  has  told  us  that  Luke  Hodges  had  confessed. 
And  we  are  very  glad,  and  congratulate  you.  But  now, 
as  to  this  affair  between  your  old  employer  and  yourself, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you're,  both  of  you,  making  a  great 
fuss  about  a  small  matter.  It's  a  case  for  compromise. 
There's  no  doubt  about  your  having  suffered  a  severe 
injury  in  the  punishment  and  disgrace  you  underwent 
for  an  offence  of  which  you  were  entirely  innocent,  and 
I  think  you  oughtn't  to  be  above  accepting  some  sort  of 
reparation  from  a  man  so  well  off  as  Mr  Price,  and  so 
anxious  to  do  what  seems  to  him  to  be  right  You  want 
to  be  independent,  don't  you  ?  Well,  you  can't  be  wholly 
so,  try  as  you  may.  But  you  wouldn't,  I  suppose,  be 
above  taking  a  long  lease  of  The  Garreg  Wen  from  Mr 
Price,  instead  of  receiving  it  as  a  gift  from  him,  would 
you?' 

*  Oh,  no,  sir.' 

*  You  like  the  house,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  there. 
And  it  would  please  you  to  busy  yourself  about  the  place, 
making  it  prettier  and  more  convenient  every  year,  and 
have  the  feeling  that  you'd  be  there  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  your  labour  upon  it.' 

'  Ay,  that's  it,'  interrupted  Ben,  his  black  eyes  gleaming. 

*  Well,'  Mr  Thomas  went  on,  *  would  you  rather  pay  a 
high  or  a  low  rent  ? ' 
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*Why,  a  low  rent,  of  course,  sir,*  was  Ben's  instant 
reply. 

'  And  what  do  you  pay  for  your  present  cottage  ? '  was 
the  next  question. 

'  Half-a-crown  a  week,  sir.' 

'  Humph  1  about  eighteenpence  a  week  too  much,  I 
should  say.  But,'  added  Mr  Thomas,  '  let  me  think  the 
affair  over,  and  see  whether  I  can't  bring  you  two  over- 
scrupulous people  together.  Meantime,  can  you  manage 
to  call  at  my  house  with  Mr  Tanat  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  It  isn't  about  The  Garreg 
Wen  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  but  about  something 
else  that  more  nearly  concerns  your  happiness.  May  I 
expect  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  said  Ben,  his  face  lighting  up ;  'and  if  it's 
about  the  matter  that  I'm  now  nearly  always  thinking  of 
you  won't  have  to  complain  of  me  for  standing  too  much 
upon  my  independence.  But  I'm  taking  up  your  time, 
and  so  I'll  say  good-night,  and  many  thanks,  for  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  what  you  two  gentlemen  have  done  for 
me,  where  I  should  'a  been,  and  what  I  should  'a  been 
by  this  time,  I  dare  not  think.' 


CHAPTER    LIV 

As  Owen  let  Ben  out  of  the  front  door,  he  said,  '  I  want 
you  to  be  my  guide  again  next  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
take  me  such  another  trot  as  you  took  me  last  Sunday.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  was  Ben's  reply,  •  I'll  do  my  best,  but  I 
can't  make  walks.' 

'  No,'  laughed  Owen, '  I  know,  but  you  have  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  discovering  them.' 

When  he  returned  to  the  sitting-room  Owen  took  up 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  which  Ben  had  left  behind,  and 
then  saw,  what  he  had  not  before  noticed,  a  small  package 
lying  on  the  top  of  it.  Unwrapping  this  parcel,  which 
was  addressed  to  him,  he  found  a  crown  piece  and  a  bit 
of  paper,  whereon  was  written, '  Five  shillings,  the  second 
instalment  of  the  money  I  owe  you.     B.  B.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  our  friend,  *  Mr  Owen  Thomas  pays  his  men 
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on  Friday  nights,  and  Ben  is  paying  me  off  the  trifle  I 
advanced  to  him  as  fast  as  he  can.' 

*Well,'  cried  the  old  minister,  *this  is  the  garnish  to 
the  dish,  but  it  is  also  another  instance  of  Ben's  inde- 
pendence, and  he's  wholly  right  this  time,  and  you  must 
keep  the  crown  and  make  no  fuss  about  it.  But  now  I 
must  be  going,  for  I  want  to  call  at  The  Colomendy  on 
my  way  home.' 

So  oflf  Cynhaiarn  went,  catching  Mr  Price  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  house. 

*  Can  you  let  me  have  five  minutes'  talk  with  you  ? ' 
'  Certainly.' 

*Well,  Mr  Price,  I  have  just  heard  from  Benjamin 
Breeze  of  the  offer  you've  made  him — an  offer  which 
ought  to  be  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  is,  beyond  question, 
creditable  to  you.  He  has  told  me  also  of  the  motives 
which  compelled  him  to  decline  your  proposal,  and  I 
partly  sympathise  with  those  motives.  But  I  know  Ben 
would  like  to  live  at  The  Garreg  Wen.  What  if  you 
were  to  offer  to  /ease  it  to  him  ?  But  you  must,  in  case 
you  so  do,  ask  more  than  half-a-crown  a  week,  the  rent 
he  now  pays,  or  he  will  see  in  the  offer  compensation  in 
another  form,  and  will  refuse  it.' 

*  Very  well,*  was  the  answer.  *  I  reckon  The  Garreg 
Wen  is  worth  six  shillings  a  week ;  he  shall  have  it  for 
three.' 

*  That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr  Price ;  but  if  you  men- 
tioned two  pounds  a  quarter  as  the  rent,  Ben  would  be 
less  likely  to  quarrel  with  it,  and  if  you  were  to  propose 
a  lease  to  him  of  the  place  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  of 
his  daughter,  or  "of  the  longer  liver  of  them,"  as  I  think 
the  legal  phrase  goes,  he  would  not  merely  eagerly  accept 
it,  but  be  unspeakably  grateful  to  you.  What  he  wouldn't 
take  for  himself  he  would  take  for  his  child.  He  ought 
to  take  it.  The  occupation  of  a  decent  and  pleasant 
house,  especially  if  his  daughter  could  be  persuaded  to 
share  it  with  him,  would  tend  to  loosen  the  grip  which 
the  habits  of  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  have  fastened 
upon  him,  would  certainly  strengthen  those  impulses 
towards  goodness,  those  capabilities  of  right  action, 
which  I'm  surprised  to  find  so  strongly  developed  in 
him.' 
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'I  shall  be  very  glad,'  replied  Mr  Price,  'to  do  any- 
thing that  will  suit  the  case.  Ben  dislikes  the  idea  of 
compensation,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  that  some  sort  of 
reparation  is  due  from  me  for  the  undeserved  disgrace 
which  I  have  brought  upon  him.  Wasn't  it  I  that  drove 
him  into  those  evil  ways  in  which  for  years  he  has  been 
walking  ?  It  is  this  thought  which  keeps  me  awake  at 
night ;  and  if  I  can  anyhow  retrieve  the  past,  can  confirm 
Breeze  in  his  new  Course  of  conduct,  and  so  salve  my 
own  conscience,  I  shall  begin  to  take  pleasure  again  in 
my  life.  But  what  is  this  that  you  say  about  Ben's 
daughter?    I  didn't  know  he  had  one.' 

'  She  was  lost,'  answered  Mr  Thomas,  '  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  was  only  discovered  a  week  ago.  She  is  a 
pretty  girl,  sensible  too,  and  quite  lady-like  in  her  manners. 
Mr  Tanat  and  I  have  seen  her,  but  Ben,  although  he 
knows  of  her  existence,  has  hitherto,  in  obedience  to  our 
wishes,  denied  himself  that  pleasure,  and  is  on  tiptoe 
with  the  expectation  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  her  once 
again  to-morrow  afternoon.  It  was  his  loss  of  her,  almost 
as  much  his  getting  sent  to  jail,  which  drove  him  into  wild 
ways  and  reckless  conduct.' 

*A11  right,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Mr  Price,  'I'll  see  Mr 
Evan  Williams  again  to-morrow  about  Ben  and  The 
Garreg  Wen.  My  mind  is  quite  relieved,  and  I'm  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  suggesting  to  me  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  I  felt  myself  to  be  placed. 
And  now  I'll  go  with  you  a  bit  of  your  way  home.  On 
fine  nights  I  always  take  a  short  stroll  before  I  go  to  bed. 
I  can't  sleep  well  if  I  miss  my  usual  after-supper  walk. 
I  go  down  as  far  as  the  clock,  return  by  the  Isallt  Lane, 
which  winds  round  to  my  front  gate,  and  so  down  to  the 
clock  again,  and  back  the  same  way  as  before.  Just  two 
turns,  and  then  I'm  all  right     One  tiim  isn't  enough.' 

*No,'  chirped  Mr  Thomas,  'I've  always  heard  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.' 

Whereupon  Mr  Price  positively  laughed — laughed  out 
right — but  presently  recovering  himself,  and  relapsing  into 
his  former  mood,  said,  as  the  two  passed  from  the  garden 
into  the  road,  'You're  very  friendly  with  Mr  Tanat,  I 
know,  and  you  like  him,  don't  you  ? ' 

*YesIdo.' 
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*  Well,  so  do  I.  He's  poor,  I  suppose,  but  there's  no 
doubt  about  his  belonging  to  a  good  stock  of  old  Welsh 
gentry,  or  about  his  being  very  clever  and  learned.  And 
yet  he's  so  unassuming,  puts  on  no  airs,  isn't  ashamed  of 
his  own  country,  doesn't  think  it  beneath  him  to  keep 
on  coming  to  (>pel  y  Bont,  and  will  chat  freely  with  the 
humblest  of  his  neighbours.  I  saw  him,  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  parting  with  Ben  Benfras  in  the  Belan  Road ; 
the  two  had  evidently  been  for  a  walk  together.  Well,  I 
like  to  see  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  feel  mad  when  I 
think  that  he  should  have  to  take  lodgers  at  Tan  y 
Gamedd  in  order  to  make  two  ends  meet.  I  wish  I 
could  help  him  somehow.' 

*Oh,  Mr  Price,'  cried  the  old  minister,  'don't  bother 
your  head  about  Owen  Tanat ;  *  he's  all  you  make  him 
out  to  be  and  more.  But  if  a  young  fellow  has  good 
stuff  in  him,  a  little  pinching  for  four  or  five  years  will 
do  him  no  harm.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  have 
lodgers  in  one's  house,  but  a  man  doesn't  disgrace  him- 
self by  having  them,  unless  he  begins  to  pilfer  their  tea 
and  their  sugar.  And  Tanat  will  find  his  feet,  and  take 
his  proper  position  in  due  time ;  at  least,  that's  my  firm 
conviction.  But  here  we  are  at  the  clock,  and  I  must 
say  nos-dawch^ 

'Nos-dawch,  Mr  Thomas;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
your  joke  about  one  good  turn  deserving  another.' 


CHAPTER    LV 

The  next  day  was,  naturally,  a  most  eventful  one.  Mr 
Evans  and  Sinah  arrived  in  good  time.  They  had  driven 
to  Machyngar,  on  the  other  side  of  Bwlch  y  Garreg-ateb, 
and  walked  thence  through  the  pass.  This  route,  it 
appeared,  was  shorter  and  less  tedious  than  that  by  way 
of  Llanddeuno  and  Glyn  Mabon.  When  the  two  visitors 
were  comfortably  settled  in  the  sitting-room  at  Gorph- 
wysfa,  Mr  Thomas  began  to  describe  those  incidents  of 
Sinah's  life  with  which  he  had  recently  become  ac- 
quainted —  how  the  child  had  been  lost  on  Cefn 
Llanddeuno,  how  she  had  been  carried  thence  un- 
wittingly by  Jack  the  Gipsy  through  Glyn  Mabon,  nearly 
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as  far  as  Hafod  Fleddyn,  how,  after  long  years,  her 
whereabouts  was  suspected  and  her  identity  established 
— ^giving  the  whole  story  in  all  its  details.  And  then  the 
old  minister  went  on  to  relate  the  history  of  her  father, 
Benjamin  Breeze,  concealing  nothing,  but  declaring  most 
emphatically,  from  what  he  (the  speaker)  had  seen  of 
Ben  during  the  last  fortnight,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
changed  man,  but  essentially  a  wholesome,  sensible  and 
honest  man ;  that  in  successive  fits  of  despair  he  had,  no 
doubt,  gone  far  astray,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  but 
that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  his  old  life,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  go  wrong 
again. 

'  Ah !  a  case  of  once  bit,  twice  shy,  I  guess,'  interposed 
Mr  Evans. 

'And  now,  my  dear,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  addressing 
Sinah,  *'tis  quite  certain  that,  young  as  you  are,  and 
inexperienced  as  you  are,  there  is  no  one  who  can  do 
so  much  as  you  to  keep  your  father  straight  and  make 
his  home  a  happy  one.' 

And  Sinah,  all  this  while  in  a  tremor  of  suppressed 
excitement,  now  cried  out,  '  Oh !  I  will  go  and  live  with 
him,  and  wait  upon  him,  and  try  hard  to  make  him  love 
me.  I  didn't  know  I  had  a  father.  I  thought  I  was  an 
orphan,  a  castaway.  But  to  think  that  I  have  a  real 
and  living  father,  one  who  has  suffered  so  much,  and  is 
making  so  brave  a  stand,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  I  am 
proud — ^very  proud — ^prouder  than  I  can  tell  1 '  And  she 
stamped  her  little  foot  to  show  that  she  really  was  proud 
of  Ben.  *  And  you  say,  sir,  he  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon. Oh,  that  will  be  delightful !  But  do  you  think 
he  will  be  as  pleased  to  see  me  as  I  to  see  him  ? ' 

'I'm  sure  he  will,  my  dear,'  answered  Mr  Thomas. 
*  But  don't  be  too  impetuous ;  wait  until  you  see  your 
father,  and  remember  that  Mrs  Williams  wished  you,  if 
it  could  be  managed,  to  live  with  Mrs  Rees  of  Sam ;  and 
that  reminds  me,'  added  the  old  minister,  '  that  I  ought 
now  to  take  you  to  The  Sam  and  introduce  you  to  Mrs 
Jxees. 

So  off  the  three  started.  On  the  way  Sinah  suddenly 
said,  'Then  my  name  is  not  "Sinah  Williams"  at  all, 
but  "Sinah  Breeze?" 
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*That  is  so,'  answered  Mr  Thomas;  'and  don't  be 
shocked  if  you  hear  your  father  called,  not  ''  Benjamin 
Breeze,"  still  less  "Mr  Breeze,"  but  "Ben  Benfras" 
plain  and  simple/ 

Whereupon  Mr  Evans  laughed  heartily,  and  said, 
*Why,  Sinah,  if  you  change  your  name,  and,  with 
all  these  high  notions  of  yours,  go  to  live  with  this 
wonderful  Benjamin  Breeze,  Ben  Benfras,  or  whatever 
he's  called,  it'll  seem  almost  like  being  married.  I 
mean,  it'll  seem  so  at  first,  but  I  don't  think  it'll  seem 
so  for  very  long.' 

To  which  Mr  Thomas  replied,  with  some  sternness, 
If  Sinah  goes  to  live  with  her  father  because  he  is  her 
father  she  will  be  wedded  to  daughterly  duty;  and 
many  there  are,  both  men  and  women,  who  remain 
unmarried  for  duty's  sake — ^that  is,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven's  sake — and  they,  too,  have  their  reward, 
and  a  very  abundant  and  satisfying  reward  it  often 
is.' 

But  Mr  Evans  was  not  easily  put  down.  '  No  offence, 
sir,'  urged  he ;  '  but  I  know  what  young  girls  are  like, 
even  the  best  of  them,  and  I  can  guess  that  a  certain 
young  man  whom  I  have  seen  will  soon  be  changing 
Sinah's  name  once  more,  and  she'll  be  removing  to 
another  house,  and  the  bells  '11  be  set  ringing,  and — ' 

<I  really  must  ask  you,  Mr  Evans,'  cried  the  old 
minister,  '  not  to  put  untimely  ideas  into  Sinah's  mind. 
The  future  is  unknown  to  us ;  'tis  with  the  present  we 
have  to  do.  We  know  that,  I  will  not  say  happiness, 
but  satisfaction,  lies  only  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that 
this  child's  duty  is — first,  to  do  all  that's  possible  to 
make  her  father  happy ;  and  next,  to  carry  out  the  late 
Mrs  Williams'  wishes  as  far  as  she  can.' 

It  was  evident  now,  as  it  had  been  evident  once 
before,  that  Mr  Evans,  though  an  honest  and  good- 
natured  fellow  enough,  was  not  without  a  coarse  streak 
in  his  character,  and  under  old  Cynhaiam's  rebuke, 
which  he  did  not  resent,  he  himself  became  dimly 
conscious  that  this  vein  of  coarseness  was  present  in 
him. 

Arrived  at  The  Sam,  the  whole  story  had  to  be  retold, 
and  a  copy  of  Mrs  Williams'  will  to  be  read.    Mr  Evans 
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calculated  that  the  stock  and  other  effects  of  the  testatrix, 
together  with  what  was  due  to  her  when  she  died,  would 
yield  a  sum  which,  when  invested,  might  amount  to 
about  sixty  pounds  a  year.  Mrs  Rees  appeared  to  be 
much  more  gratified  with  the  thought  of  receiving  so 
unexpected  an  addition  to  her  income,  and  of  the  extra 
comforts  it  would  provide,  than  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  share  her  house  with  a  young  girl,  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing  except  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Ben  Benfras. 

*  At  my  time  of  life,'  she  explained,  *  I  have,  to  tell 
the  truth,  a  sort  of  dread  of  seeing  fresh  faces  about  me. 
I  should  like  to  keep  to  the  end  the  same  quiet  course 
which  for  years  Tve  kept,  but  without  the  scraping  and 
pinching  which  have  gone  with  it.  Sally  Jones,  my 
servant,  is  now  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  not  likely 
to  marry.  She  knows  all  my  wants;  I  know  all  her 
faults.  I  can  get  on  with  her ;  I'm  not  sure  I  could 
get  on  with  anyone  else.  In  any  case,  I  shouldn't 
allow  Ben  Benfras  to  enter  this  house.' 

'Don't  suppose,  Mrs  Rees,'  struck  in  Evan  Evans, 
very  hotly,  *that  Sinah  herself  wants  to  live  with  you; 
but  your  sister  wished  her  to  do  so,  if  it  could  be 
managed.  We  have  got  to  see  if  Mrs  Williams'  wishes 
in  this  respect  could  be  carried  out.  I  find  they  can't, 
and  I'm  right  down  glad,  speaking  for  myself,  that  things 
've  turned  out  as  they  have.  I  shouldn't  like  the  poor 
child  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  dull  house  with  a  couple  of 
old  scarecrows.^  But  remember,  Mrs  Rees,  that  if  you 
and  the  girl  live  apart,  each  of  you  will  only  have  about 
thirty  pounds  a  year  a-piece.  And  now,'  continued  he, 
turning  to  Sinah,  *  which  would  you  rather  come  to  live 
with — your  father  or  Mrs  Rees  ? ' 

'  With  my  father,'  was  the  decided  answer. 

*  Very  well,'  Mr  Evans  went  on,  *  I  shall  tell  my  fellow- 
executor,  Mr  Richards,  all  that  has  happened ;  and  now 
we  know  where  we  are,  and  how  we  must  act' 

Mrs  Rees  was  very  vexed  and  uneasy  at  having  drawn 

down  upon  herself  a  rebuke  so  scathing  and  intolerable, 

and  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Mr  Thomas,  an  adept  at 

smoothing  ruffled  feelings,  interposing,  said,  *  I'm  sorry, 

^  Dwy  hen  ^sgythan  vras  the  phrase  Mr  Evans  actually  used. 
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my  dear  lady,  that  Mr  Evans  has  applied  to  you  and 
Sally  Jones  terms  so  discourteous,  and  that  he  should 
have  developed  such  heat.  Tis  a  pity  that  simple 
questions  cannot  be  put,  and  plain  answers  given, 
without  offence  offered  or  resentment  excited.  I  am 
indeed  sorry  that  this  should  have  been  so.  But  I'm 
not  at  all  sorry,  Mrs  Rees,  that  you've  expressed  your 
feelings  so  distinctly.  Tis  better  to  sacrifice  thirty 
pounds  a  year  than  to  have  your  r^ular  course  of  life, 
on  which  so  much  of  your  comfort  naturally  depends, 
broken  in  upon.  Tis  true,  Mrs  Williams  told  me  that 
she  would  be  glad  if  you  and  Sinah  could  live  together. 
But  she  didn't  know  all.  She  didn't  know  that  one  of 
the  girl's  parents  was  still  alive.  She  didn't  know  how 
you'd  feel  as  to  the  arrangement  proposed,  and  in  the 
will  itself  no  suggestion  of  any  such  arrangement  is 
hinted  at.  So  that  you  and  Sinah  are  free  to  do  what 
each  of  you  thinks  to  be  fitting  under  the  circumstances, 
can  act  as  <you  will,  can  dwell  together  or  apart  as  you 
please.  And  now,  Mr  Evans,'  added  he  '  I  think  you 
ought  to  apologise  to  Mrs  Rees  for  the  words  you  were 
hurried  into  using.  As  one  of  the  executors  of  Mrs 
Williams'  will,  you  may  be  compelled  to  have  other 
interviews  with  this  lady,  and  surely  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  those  interviews  burdened  with  the  memory 
of  bitter  words  spoken  and  not  withdrawn,  or  of  ample 
apologies  offered  and  not  accepted ! ' 

Mrs  Rees  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  in  this  reproof, 
ostensibly  addressed  to  Mr  Evans,  a  hint  conveyed  to 
herself  of  the  propriety  of  accepting  any  real  apology 
tendered. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  Evans  said,  *  If  I  was  rude  just 
now,  ma'am,  and  I'm  afraid  I  was,  I'm  heartily  sorry,' 
she  bowed,  and  when  he  left  she  shook  hands  vrith 
him.  But  she  shook  hands  with  Mr  Thomas  more 
warmly,  for  he  was  an  old  and  valued  friend,  and  she 
was  especially  thankful  to  him  now  for  the  tact  he  had 
shown  in  extricating  her  from  a  painful  dilemma.  Then 
putting  her  hand  on  Sinah's  shoulder,  she  made  her  own 
apology. 

'  Don't  think,  my  dear,  because  I  prefer  to  live  in  the 
way  in  which  I've  so  long  been  accustomed  to  do,  that 
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I  beaiyou  any  grudge.  Some  of  us  old  people  are  very 
conservative,  and  are  not  readily  moved  out  of  the  ruts. 
It  was  wrong  of  me  to  say  what  I  did  of  your  father. 
When  you  come  to  live  in  Trefechan,  call  upon  me 
sometimes,  and  bring  him  with  you.  I  should  like  you 
to  tell  me  about  my  late  sister  and  about  the  days  you 
spent  at  Tyno  Mawr.* 

And  so,  spite  of  the  ominous  flare-up  that  had  just 
now  threatened  future  intercourse,  all  parted  in  peace 
and  goodwill.  How  often  a  spark  of  anger,  struck  out 
by  a  hasty  word,  kindles  a  flame  which,  being  blown 
upon  by  repeated  gusts  of  passion,  bursts  forth  in  such 
fury  as  to  part  neighbours,  friends  and  relatives  for  ever ! 
And  how  well  when  the  spark,  before  it  breaks  into  a 
conflagration,  is  put  out  at  once  with  the  needful  two 
or  three  drops  of  cool  common-sense  1 


CHAPTER   LVI 

From  The  Sam  the  three  returned  to  Gorphwysfa,  and 
found  dinner  ready.  When  that  meal  was  over,  the  old 
minister  asked  Mr  Evan  Evans  to  go  up  with  him  into  his 
study  for  a  few  minutes. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  '  now  that  Sinah's  father 
is  foimd,  the  guardianship  to  which  I  was  appointed 
under  Mrs  Williams'  will  comes  to  an  end.  Ben  Breeze  is 
the  natural  and  legal  guardian  of  his  own  daughter,  and 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  between  the  two.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  thaf  s  all  right,'  was  Mr  Evans'  reply ; 
'  but  I  know  Sinah  thinks  the  world  of  you,  sir,  and  looks 
to  you  for  advice ;  and  if  Ben  doesn't  think  so  too,  he's  a 
greater  rascal  than  I  take  him  to  be.  So  that  if  either  of 
them  ask  your  counsel  at  a  pinch,  you  won't  stand  off, 
will  you  ? ' 

'  No,  certainly  not,'  said  Mr  Thomas ;  '  but  I  hold  that 
father  and  daughter  will  get  on  best  together  if  they 
overcome  by  themselves  such  little  differences  as  may 
arise.  When  two  persons,  differing  in  age,  sentiments 
and  experience,  but  united  by  natural  affection,  are 
compelled,  or  freely  choose,  to  share  the  same  home, 
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the  conditions  are  present  for  an  effective  discipline  of 
life,  wholesome  to  both,  and  any  meddling  from  without 
can  but  lead  to  mischief.  However  undesirable,'  con- 
tinued old  Cynhaiam,  'some  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed  may  be,  still,  either  by 
triumphing  over  them  we  can  develop  energy  and  de- 
cision, or  by  fighting  and  finally  submitting  to  them,  if 
they  be  inevitable,  we  can,  at  least,  acquire  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  patience ;  and  in  any  case,  our  character 
will  be  formed  and  strengthened  as  in  no  other  way  it 
can  be.'  Mr  Thomas  was  now  well  launched  on  one  of 
his  favourite  topics,  when  a  loud  and  sudden  rat-tat-tat 
at  the  knocker  downstairs  stayed  the  flow  of  his  eloquence, 
and,  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  cried,  '  Why,  upon  my 
word,  it's  five  and  twenty  minutes  to  two.  I  suppose  that 
knock  means  that  Mr  Tanat  and  Ben  Breeze  are  at  the 
front  door.' 

*  I  hope  so,'  remarked  Mr  Evans,  *  for  we  must  start 
from  this  house  not  a  minute  later  than  three  o'clock, 
and  I  reckon  there'll  be  a  lot  to  be  got  through  with 
between  Sinah  and  her  father.' 

The  next  minute  Owen  Tanat  entered  the  study,  and, 
after  greeting  Mr  Thomas  and  Evan  Evans,  addressed 
the  first,  and  said,  '  Ben  Breeze  is  just  come  with  me,  and 
has  been  shown  into  the  sitting-room.' 

*  Was  Sinah  in  the  room  ? '  asked  the  old  minister. 

*  No,  I  believe  not.' 

*  Well,  then,'  muttered  Mr  Thomas,  *  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  and  introduce  Ben  to  his  daughter,  but  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say  to  them,  and  feel  that  we  shall 
all  three  be  at  first  exceedingly  awkward  and  uncomfort- 
able. I'm  sure  /shall  be  so  until  I  have  left  them  alone 
to  themselves.' 

But  down  he  trudged.  When  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  there  was  Mrs  Thomas  standing  in  the  kitchen 
doorway,  evidently  no  less  embarrassed  than  he. 

*  Where  is  Sinah  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Oh,  Cynhaiam,'  was  the  reply,  *  after  you  and  that 
Mr  Evans  were  gone  upstairs  she  insisted  on  helping  me 
to  wipe  the  dinner  dishes  which  Cadi  was  washing,  but 
directly  after  the  knock  at  the  door,  when  she  saw  me  let 
n  Mr  Tanat  and  Breeze,  and  then  immediately  after 
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caught  sight  of  Owen  flying  upstairs,  while  I  showed  her 
father  into  the  sitting-room  (for,  of  course,  she  knew  that 
Ben  was  her  father)  she  rushed  in  to  him  before  I  could 
say  a  word,  and  there  the  two  are  now.  I  couldn't  help 
it,  Cynhaiam,  indeed,  I  couldn't' 

*0h,  it's  ail  right,  my  dear,'  smilingly  replied  her 
husband,  '  we  will  give  them  till  half -past  two,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  can  let  us  have  tea.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Cynhaiam ;  and  I've  got  in  some  crumpets.' 
'Thou'rt  a  good  soul,  Mary,*  was  the  old  minister's 
laughing  comment,  as  he  returned  to  his  study. 

*  Well,  how  did  you  manage,'  asked  Owen  and  Evans 
when  Mr  Thomas  re-entered  the  room. 

'  I  didn't  manage  at  all.  Those  two  hot-headed  people 
took  the  whole  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do,'  he  complained,  looking  as  merry 
as  merry  could  be  all  the  time.  '  Well,  what  was  I  say- 
ing,' he  continued,  *  when  I  left  you  three  minutes  ago  ? ' 

'You  were  preaching  a  somewhat  long-winded  sermon, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,'  was  Mr  Evans'  reply. 

*  Was  I  ? '  laughingly  asked  the  old  minister.  *  Then 
I  will  not  repeat  the  offence.  Let  someone  else  talk. 
Have  you  anything  to  say,  Owen?' 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  our  friend,  *  unless  you  would  like  to 
have  repeated  what  Ben  Breeze  was  telling  me  as  we 
were  coming  along.    There's  no  secret  about  it' 

'  Go  on,  then,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  disposing  himself  into 
his  accustomed  attitude  of  attention,  while  Mr  Evans 
puffed  away  at  his  black  clay  pipe. 

But  I  had  better  reserve  Owen's  account  of  Ben's  doings 
for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

'Well,'  Owen  began,  fumbling  and  fiddling  with  a 
paper-knife  that  lay  on  the  table,  *  Ben,  it  appears,  went 
to  work  as  usual  after  breakfast  this  morning,  although 
in  a  fidget  {mewnffwdan)  all  the  while,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  was  about  to  ask  the  gangmaster  for  a  pass  to 
leave  the  quarry  yard,  so  that  he  might  wash,  dress  and 
be  here  true  to  time,  when  a  clerk  from  Mr  Evan  Williams' 
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office  appeared  with  a  letter  for  him.  Ben  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  read  the  letter,  which  notified  that  Mr 
Williams  was  instructed  by  Mr  John  Price  to  offer  Breeze 
a  lease  of  The  Garreg  Wen  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  his 
daughter,  or  of  the  survivor  of  them,  at  the  quarterly  rent 
of  two  pounds.  The  house,  the  clerk  informed  him, 
would  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  middle  of  next 
week,  and  as  speedy  an  answer  as  possible  was  required. 
Thereupon,  Ben,  as  he  told  me,  first  of  all  made  a  rough 
calculation,  and  found  that  two  pounds  a  quarter  meant 
only  a  little  over  three  shillings  a  week,  and  then  thought 
that  the  sum  named,  spite  of  its  having  so  imposing  a 
sound  about  it,  was  r^ly  a  low  rent  for  such  a  place, 
and  one  that  he  could  well  afford  to  pay,  and  that  "  old 
Price,  Colomendy,"  with  his  notions  of  compensation, 
was  again  trying  to  get  over  him,  and  so  was  on  the  point 
of  answering  with  a  decided  '  No  ; '  but,  on  reading  the 
letter  again,  and  reflecting  that  Sinah  would  doubtless 
live  longer  than  himself,  so  that  whatever  benefit  Mr 
Price  proposed  to  bestow  on  Aim  would  be  bestowed  in 
much  larger  measure  on  ^^-^ on  fully  realising  this,  his 
heart  warmed  towards  the  old  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
thinking  suddenly  of  a  scheme  whereby,  as  he  conceived, 
he  could  get  at  once  all  he  wanted  and  give  more  than 
he  took,  stood  a  few  moments,  musing,  I  suppose,  upon 
the  security  and  happiness  which  the  future  seemed  to 
open  to  him.  At  last  the  clerk,  Mr  Idloes  Hughes,  one 
of  my  lodgers  in  fact,'  added  Owen,  somewhat  blushing, 
'asked  whether  there  would  be  any  answer,  to  which 
Ben  replied  that  he  would  be  with  Mr  Williams  in  ten 
minutes'  time.  So  having  got  leave  from  the  gangmaster, 
off  he  started,  and  presenUy  reached  the  lawyer's  office. 
"Well,  Mr  Williams,"  said  he,  "I'm  much  obliged  by 
your  letter,  but  I  can't  answer  it  till  I've  seen  Mr  Price, 
and  I'm  now  going  to  The  Colomendy  to  have  a  littie 
talk  with  him."  "I've  just  left  him  in  the  inner  office," 
replied  Mr  Williams,  and,  opening  the  door,  ushered 
Breeze  into  Mr  Price's  presence.  The  two  shook  hands, 
and  there  was  a  minute's  silence,  and  then  Ben  broke 
out,  "  Ah  1  sir,  you  knew  where  the  soft  part  of  me  was 
to  be  found,  and  you  cut  at  me  there.  But  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter  and  me,  and  if 
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I  go  to  live  at  the  house  you  offer  me  on  lease,  I'll  try  to 
be  a  good  tenant  to  you.  I  haven't  lived  for  nothing, 
and  I  know  what's  what.  The  Garreg  Wen  is  right  in 
the  midst  of  your  property — The  Bugeildy,  The  Bitfel, 
Criiglas,  The  Cefn6,  The  Croftydd,  The  Lon  Hir— and 
although  at  work  now  in  the  quarry  all  day,  I'm  very 
fond  of  strolling  about  the  neighbourhood  on  fine  nights, 
and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons — me  and  my  dog 
Nip.  Well,  I  know  these  farms  and  the  farms  next  to 
them  just  as  well  as  the  way  to  my  mouth,  and  if  any- 
thing should  go  against  your  interest  or  turn  up  to  your 
advantage,  along  of  any  one  of  them  I  should  be  pretty 
sure  to  get  to  hear  of  it,  and  then  I  would  let  you  or  Mr 
Williams  know  about  it  Besides,  sir,  I  understand  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  farmer,  and  what  a 
tenant  ought  to  get  done  to  his  land,  if  he's  to  farm  it 
well  or  you're  to  keep  him  on."  And  then  Mr  Price, 
thinking  to  be  very  artful,  answered,  "Why,  Ben,  you 
are  the  very  sort  of  man  I  want,  and  although  my  pro- 
perty isn't  big  enough  to  take  up  more  than  the  leavings 
of  your  time,  it's  quite  big  enough  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  pay  at  least  sixteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  man  on 
the  spot  who  knows  how  things  are  going,  and  can  give 
me  Hps.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ben,  you  and  your  daughter 
shall  have  The  Garreg  Wen  on  a  lease  for  your  lives  at  a 
nominal  rent,  say  a  shilling  a  year,  if  you  will  serve  me  in 
the  way  you  propose,  and  I  shall  then  be  paying  you 
only  half  what  you'll  be  worth  to  me."  "  Thank  you 
very  much,  sir,"  said  Ben ;  "  but  if  one  of  your  tenants 
wanted  some  money  to  be  spent  on  his  holding,  and 
when  I  looked  into  the  matter  I  found  the  expenditure 
needful,  would  you  take  my  word  for  it?"  "Yes,  I 
would,"  replied  Mr  Price,  falling  headlong  into  the  pit 
which  had  been  laid  for  him.  "  And  you  wouldn't  ex- 
pect me,"  continued  Ben,  pursuing  his  advantage,  "to 
play  the  part  of  a  spy  on  your  behalf.  Mr  Williams  is 
your  agent,  and  will  act  for  you  just  as  before.  My  duty 
will  be  to  get  to  know  all  that's  going  on  upon  your  estate, 
and  to  give  you  honest  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done 
if  you  or  your  tenants  get  into  any  fix,  whether  my  advice 
go  against  your  judgment  or  not"  "Well,"  answered 
Mr  Price,  "I  didn't  exactly  mean  you  to  occupy  a  pos- 
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ition  of  that  sort."  "  Ah !  I  was  afraid  you'd  say  so,"  re- 
marked Ben,  "  and  yet  I  can't  accept  your  offer  of  The 
Garreg  Wen  without  paying  any  rent  unless  it's  quite 
clear  between  us  that  I'm  bound  to  look  after  your 
property,  and  to  offer  such  advice  for  the  improvement 
of  it,  for  your  own  interests,  and  for  your  tenants',  as  I 
may  think  fit.  Of  course,"  added  Ben,  "you  are  not 
bound,  sir,  to  act  on  my  advice."  "Oh,  well,  in  that 
case,"  cried  Mr  Price,  "  I  agree  to  your  terms,  and  111 
instruct  Mr  Williams  to  make  out  the  lease."  "  I  don't 
think,"  was  Ben's  comment,  "  that  youll  ever  regret  the 
bargain,  and  I  believe  that,  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me, 
The  Colomendy  estate  11  increase  in  value,  and  that 
youll  have  to  spend  less  on  it,  and  get  more  out  of  it, 
and  that  you'll  have  the  best  set  of  tenants  in  the 
countryside.  Moreover,"  added  he,  slily,  "I  shall  get 
the  house  my  heart  is  set  on,  not  as  compensation,  but 
as  a  sort  of  consideration  £or  duties  that  I  shall  have 
to  do." 

*  But  I  wish,'  continued  Owen,  *  that  Ben  had  told  you 
himself  all  that  he  told  me,  for  his  phrases  were  often 
striking  and  characteristic,  and  I  cannot  precisely  remem- 
ber them.  However,  you  see  that  he  has  got  all  that  he 
wanted,  securing  The  Garreg  Wen  in  effect,  free  of  rent, 
for  his  own  life  and  his  daughter's,  but  on  terms  consistent 
with  his  idea  of  independence,  giving,  as  he  says,  more 
than  he  takes.  And  Mr  Price,  while  he  has  had  to  drop, 
avowedly  at  least,  his  notion  of  reparation,  has  carried  out 
very  nearly  his  original  intention  of  making  over  the  house 
to  our  friend  Breeze,  and  has  at  the  same  time  obtained 
in  him  a  most  valuable  ally  and  adviser.  For  Ben  knows 
every  rood  of  the  Colomendy  estate,  every  yard  of  hedge- 
row, almost  every  stick  and  stone  upon  it,  and  is  a  good 
judge  of  character  to  boot  Mr  Price  is  a  liberal  land- 
lord, and  well  intentioned,  but  rash  and  impetuous,  and, 
as  he  is  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture,  yielding 
sometimes  to  the  importunity  of  a  noisy  farmer,  spends 
money  needlessly  on  his  land,  and  at  other  times  doesn't 
do  all  that  he  ought  for  the  improvement  of  it,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  his  best  tenants,  and,  therefore,  ultimately 
for  his  own  good. 

'  Nothing  further,  it  appears,  was  said  at  this  time,  for 
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Ben  was  anxious  to  get  home.  However,  he  stopped  on 
his  way  and  gave  Mr  Griffith  Griffiths  a  week's  notice  of 
his  intention  of  leaving  The  Marian  cottage,  and,  just  now 
reverting  to  his  conversation  with  Mr  Price,  said  he  had 
often  thought  that  there  would  never  be  any  trouble 
between  a  good  landlord  and  good  tenants,  if  alongside  of 
them,  but  unpaid  by  either,  there  was  a  man  who  knew 
the  real  wants  of  the  farmers  and  sympathised  with  them, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  well-disposed  towards  the  owner, 
and  careful  that  he  should  not  be  imposed  upon ;  a  man 
who  could  be  consulted  as  a  sort  of  umpire,  and  be  trusted 
to  give  an  honest  and  well-informed  opinion  on  all  cases 
which  might  arise.  To  be  such  an  umpire,  and  not  a 
mere  sub-agent  of  the  landlord,  was  what,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand,  Ben  aimed  at  It  was  true  he'd  accepted  from 
Mr  Price  a  lease  of  The  Garreg  Wen  at  a  shilling  a  year 
rent,  but  this  lease  was  one  for  life,  which  made  him  irre- 
movable, and,  therefore,  independent.  He  reckoned  the 
services  he  would  be  able  to  render  Mr  Price  would  be 
worth  to  him  much  more  every  year  than  that  which  any- 
one would  give  annually  as  rent  for  The  Garreg  Wen,  and 
this  fact  lifted  him  above  the  feeling  of  being  in  any  way 
in  the  pay  of  the  landlord,  while,  for  such  services  as  he 
could  render  the  farmers,  he  would  be  amply  compensated 
if  he  should  be  enabled  thereby  to  have  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  and  gain  their  respect.  He  had  deservedly  got 
in  the  past  a  bad  character,  and  now,  for  his  own  sake  and 
his  daughter's,  he  was  determined  to  win  another  sort  of 
character — a,  character  for  fairness,  honesty  and  plain 
dealing. 

*0f  course,'  continued  Owen,  *IVe  been  presenting 
just  now  what  Ben  said  to  me  in  my  own  words.  But  his 
idea  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  original  one.  He  won't 
accept  anything  as  compensation,  nor  anything  which  puts 
him,  to  use  his  own  phrase, ''  under  the  thumb  of  old 
Colomendy."  He  accepts,  however,  from  him  for  life,  a 
lease  of  The  Garreg  Wen,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
independence  and  impartiality  in  the  position  which  he 
has  assigned  to  himself  as  umpire  between  landlord  and 
tenant  He  thinks  he  can  save  the  landlord  more  than 
the  full  rent  of  the  house  which  he  is  going  to  occupy,  and, 
therefore,  puts  Mr  Price  under  an  obligation  to  /lim.     He 
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thinks  he  can  save  the  tenants  much  anxiety  and  secure 
them  some  benefits,  and,  therefore,  places  them  also  under 
an  obligation  to  him.  Meanwhile,  he  regards  his  occu- 
pation of  The  Garreg  Wen,  without  payment  of  rent,  as 
binding  him  to  use  his  spare  time  and  special  knowledge 
for  the  good  of  the  estate,  irrespective  of  the  supposed 
interests  either  of  landlord  or  f^mers.  And  he  believes 
that  he  can't  express  the  gratitude  which  he  feels  towards 
Mr  Price  in  any  better  way.' 

'  I  rather  like  that  father  of  Sinah's,'  said  Evan  Evans, 
blowing  out  of  his  mouth  a  mighty  cloud  of  smoke ;  ^  but 
how  fast  the  fellow  is  getting  on.  When  I  first  heard  of 
him  he  was  nothing  but  **  Ben  Benfras, "  now  he's  "  Ben 
Breeze,"  or  sometimes  ^^  Benjamin  Breeze,"  and  when  I 
come  here  next  time  I  warrant  he'll  be  "  Mr  Breeze,"  and 
nothing  less.  But,  for  my  part,  I've  a  name  of  my  own 
for  him.     I  call  him  Y  Mab  AfradlawnP 

*  You  may  laugh  as  you  like,  Mr  Evans,'  retorted  Mr 
Thomas,  ^but  Ben  was  always  a  capable  man,  and  his 
character  naturally  strong,  but  his  misfortunes  unhappily 
drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  drink ;  and  then,  becoming 
reckless,  he  gave  himself  to  evil  wholesale.  But  he 
never,  I  imagine,  lost  the  knowledge  that  righteousness 
is  right,  and  goodness  good,  and  when  once  he  had  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  freeing  himself  from  the  chain 
that  bound  him,  then  he  threw  the  whole  strength  of  his 
nature  into  the  attempt.  And  his  nature  was  equal  to 
the  strain.  He  has  made  acquaintance  with  sin,  he  has 
got  to  see  the  bitterness  and  the  horror  of  it,  and  he  will 
become,  I  believe,  a  healthier  and  more  honest  man  for 
the  knowledge.  It  is  so  sometimes  with  men  of  a 
certain  mould,  while,  for  most  men,  to  share  in  the  darker 
experiences  of  life  can  have  no  other  result  than  their 
irretrievable  ruin.  Despair,  joined,  perhaps,  with  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  life,  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
mischief  into  which  Ben  plunged,  but  the  moment  hope 
dawned  on  him,  and  he  began  to  see  things  in  a  clearer 
light,  from  that  moment  his  salvation  was  assured ;  and 
I  believe  he  will  turn  out  a  fine  fellow,  the  better  for  his 
backsliding,  and  the  more  to  be  trusted  for  his  fall.  I 
can't  whoUy  reconcile  this  belief  with  the  fact  that  sin 
»  *  Y  Mab  Afradlawn*— Tift^  Prodigal  Son, 
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is  always  evil  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  but  I  hold 
it,  nevertheless.  However,  I  hold,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  man  can  indulge  in  wickedness  without  being  the 
worse  for  it  in  some  respects.  There  are  serene  heights 
of  experience  from  which  Ben,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
past  life,  must  necessarily  be  shut  out,  and  herein  lies 
his  punishment,  but  his  fall  has  shown  him  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  saved  him  from  the  particular  forms  of  it  to 
which  he  was  prone.  He  cannot  attain  to  the  felicity 
and  loftiness  of  soul  which  belong  to  God's  chosen  ones ; 
but  that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  better  and  saner  man 
than  most  of  his  neighbours  IVe  no  manner  of  doubt.' 

'  Preaching  again,'  jerked  out  Evan  Evans  between  two 
pufifs  of  his  pipe. 

*  Am  I  ?  Well,  I  think  I  must  preach  to  you,  Mr  Evans. 
Do  you  know  you  smoke  very  bad  tobacco  ? ' 

*I  smoke,'  was  the  answer,  *the  best  tobacco  I  can 
buy  at  Dinan.' 

*  By  the  best  you  mean,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr  Thomas, 
*  the  strongest  and  rankest  you  can  get  ?  '—opening  the 
window  for  a  few  minutes  to  let  out  some  of  the  dense 
fumes  with  which  the  little  study  was  filled. 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  about  Ben,' 
remarked  Owen,  as  the  old  minister  closed  the  window, 
and  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire ;  '  he's  quite  troubled 
as  to  how  he's  going  to  furnish  his  new  house.  All  the 
furniture  he  has  is  now  old,  and  altogether  insuflScient 
for  him  and  his  daughter.  Why,  he  has  but  two  chairs, 
he  tells  me,  and  only  one  bed.' 

*  Oh,  there'll  be  no  difficulty  about  that,'  answered  Mr 
Evans.  'Mrs  Williams  left  Sinah  all  the  money  there 
might  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  her  death.  This 
money  Mr  Richards  and  I  counted  last  Monday,  and 
found  it  came  to  over  fifty  pounds ;  and  thinking  that 
Sinah  might  want  a  little  cash  to  be  going  on  with, 
we  paid  over  to  her  twenty-five  pounds  at  once ;  so  that,' 
added  the  speaker,  '  she  has  enough  money  to  buy  what- 
ever furniture  she  now  wants,  and  I've  no  doubt  but 
she's  already  settled  the  whole  matter  with  her  father 
downstairs.' 

*  Oh,  Mr  Evans,'  suddenly  asked  the  old  minister,  *  is 
it  necessary  then  that  Sinah  should  return  with  you  this 
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afternoon  ?  Cannot  she  stay  with  us  for  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  make  the  purchases  required  ?  Her  father  hasn't 
the  time,  and  certainly  not  the  talent,  for  that  sort  of 
work.* 

*No,  sir,'  was  Mr  Evans*  reply.  *  Sinah  must  be  at  Tyno 
Mawr  on  Monday,  for  the  valuer  will  be  there  that  day, 
and  she'll  have  to  be  present  also  to  point  out  the  various 
pieces  of  furniture  named  in  the  inventory,  the  articles 
mentioned  in  Mrs  Williams'  will,  and  the  other  things 
belonging  to  herself.  Besides,  it  has  been  arranged  that 
Mr  Howel  Winchcombe  shall  himself,  from  this  time, 
live  at  the  old  house,  and  he  and  one  of  his  sisters 
will  be  there  on  Monday,  too.  Then,  on  Tuesday,  will 
be  sold  by  auction  Mrs  Williams'  farming  stock,  imple- 
ments, and  whatever  else  belongs  to  her.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  Sinah  shouldn't  come  over  on  Wednesday, 
and  if  you  can  put  her  up  for  four  or  five  days  until 
The  Garreg  Wen  is  ready  to  live  in,  I've  no  doubt  she'll 
be  well  pleased.' 

*  Oh,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,'  said  the  old  minister. 
*  We  have  one  spare  bedroom,  and  as  we  migrate  once 
every  week  for  a  single  night  from  our  chamber  to  that 
one,  she  may  be  sure  the  bed  is  well  aired.  However, 
it's  time  for  me  now,'  he  added,  *  to  interrupt  those  two 
happy  people  downstairs,  and  perhaps  both  of  you  will 
follow  in  about  five  minutes,  by  which  time  I  expect  tea 
will  be  almost  ready.' 

So  down  Cynhaiarn  went  and  knocked  at  the  sitting- 
room  door.  After  waiting  about  two  minutes  without 
hearing  a  single  sound,  he  turned  the  handle,  making 
as  much  noise  as  he  could,  and  entered.  There  were 
father  and  daughter,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  hand  in  hand : 
he,  big  burly  Ben,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears ;  she,  flushed 
and  radiant,  both  unconscious  of  everything  that  did  not 
concern  themselves. 

*  I'm  sorry,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  at  last,  almost  as  much 
affected  as  they,  *  to  interrupt  you ;  but,  Sinah,  you  will 
have  to  start  in  half-an-hour,  and  tea  will  be  brought  in 
almost  immediately.' 

The  tea  and  crumpets  were  delicious,  and  Mrs  Thomas 
had  put  on  her  best  gown  and  most  imposing  cap.  Yet 
the  refection  turned  out  a  somewhat  dull  affair.    Ben  and 
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Sinah  were  absorbed  each  in  the  other.  The  old  minister 
had  contracted  a  sphtting  headache  in  the  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  study,  and  ate  and  said  nothing.  Mr 
Evans'  time  was  too  much  occupied  in  conveying,  one 
by  one,  the  toothsome  crumpets  to  his  mouth  to  talk 
much.  Owen  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to 
start  a  conversation,  and  then  desisted. 

Finally,  the  moment  came  when  the  start  had  to  be 
made.  Ben  announced  his  intention  of  seeing  his 
daughter  and  Mr  Evans  through  the  Bwlch.  Sinah 
kissed  Mrs  Thomas  when  she  left,  and  was  invited 
to  stay  at  Gorphwysfa  as  soon  as  she  could  come  to 
Trefechan,  and  until  The  Garreg  Wen  was  ready  for 
occupation.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  round  Cyn- 
haiam's  neck  and  kissed  him  also,  while  Mr  Evans 
gave  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  Owen  stayed 
behind  a  few  seconds  and  earnestly  besought  the  old 
minister,  who  was  visibly  overwrought,  to  lie  down 
awhile,  and  then  hastened  on  and  joined  the  travellers, 
parting  with  them,  however,  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  for  there 
was  much  reading  he  had  set  himself  to  do  that  day, 
which  he  had  still  to  get  through,  and  David  Pugh  was 
coming  for  his  first  lesson  in  the  evening. 

On  the  way  through  the  Bwlch,  Mr  Evans  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation — *Ah!  that  Mr  Cynhaiam 
Thomas  dropped  on  me  pretty  heavy  several  times  to- 
day, but  I  like  him  for  all  that.  He's  a  right-down 
good  old  chap,  though  perhaps  a  bit  too  much  given  to 
talking  shop,  and  he's  a  shrewd  old  fellow  too.  You'd 
have  been  amused,  Ben,  if  you'd  heard  him  at  The  Sam, 
pretending  to  pitch  into  me,  and  telling  Mrs  Rees  straight 
how  she  was  to  behave  all  the  while,  and  without  offend- 
ing anybody  either.' 

'He's  a  good  man,  I  know,'  replied  Ben,  'whether 
shrewd  or  not,  and  I  owe  him  much,  no  man  more,  ex- 
cept Mr  Tanat,  who  stopped  me  when  I  was  going  head- 
long to  the  devil.  I  must  tell  you  that  story,  Sinah, 
when  we  get  an  evening  together  at  The  Garreg  Wen.' 
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CHAPTER    LVIII 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  Tan  y  Gamedd.  Owen 
Tanat,  after  the  excitement  of  the  day,  could  not  settle 
down  to  the  regular  routine  of  his  work.  His  friend, 
Fortescue,  had  sent  him,  as  a  Christmas  present,  The 
Literary  Remains  of  Emanuel  Deutsche  Into  this  book 
he  had  hitherto  only  dipped  here  and  there.  Now  he 
began  to  read  it,  and  was  soon  lured  on  from  page  to 
page  of  that  wonderful  first  article  on  *  The  Talmud,' 
so  fascinating,  so  full  of  glamour,  touched  with  the  glow 
of  the  gorgeous  East,  and  yet  showing  the  erudition  and 
critical  judgment  of  the  West.  He  closed  the  book,  and 
shut  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  the  better  think  of  what 
he  had  just  been  reading,  and  soon  became  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  fancy  and  dreamland  into  which  the  idealistic 
scholar  had  led  him. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  David  Pugh  was  shown  into 
the  room,  warmly  welcomed,  and  soon  set  at  his  ease — a 
tall,  strong-built,  somewhat  raw-looking  young  man,  but 
with  keen  clear  eyes,  a  mouth  rather  large,  about  which, 
however,  there  flickered  as  it  relaxed  a  good-humoured 
smile,  and  out  of  which  there  issued,  whenever  he  spoke, 
a  rich,  bell-like,  baritone  voice. 

*  Now  then,'  said  Owen,  *  let  us  begin  by  talking  wholly 
in  Welsh.' 

'I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,'  replied  David, 
*for  although  I  can  read  English,  I  have  as  yet  great 
difficulty  in  speaking  it,  or  keeping  up  a  conversation  in 
it,  and  I  can  speak  it  better  than  I  can  understand  it, 
when  spoken  by  Englishmen.' 

'Well,'  was  the  answer,  *then  you're  exactly  in  the 
position  with  regard  to  English  that  some  of  the  most 
competent  Celtic  scholars,  who  are  foreigners,  occupy 
with  regard  to  our  own  language — scholars,  mostly 
Germans,  who  have  taught  us  more  about  the  history, 
development  and  relations  of  our  speech  than  any 
Welshman  has  ever  yet  done.' 

*  Oh,  sir,  it's  a  shame  to  say  so.' 

'Tis  a  shame,'  replied  Owen,  'that  it  should  have  to 
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be  said.  However,  there  are  some  dozen  of  our  young 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  having  assimilated  tfie  results 
that  foreign  scholarship  has  accumulated,  and  having 
been  trained  in  the  methods  of  modern  research,  are 
bringing  to  bear  upon  their  language  the  knowledge  that 
none  but  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speak 
Welsh  from  childhood  can  have,  and  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  some  of  these  young  fellows  do  not  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  before  twenty  years  are  gone.' 

*  I  hope  so,  indeed,'  said  David,  and  then  he  produced 
his  Henry's  First  Latin  Book  and  showed  his  attempts  to 
construe  the  English  sentences  given  therein  as  exercises. 
Owen  went  carefully  over  these  attempts,  pointed  out  where 
they  were  wrong,  explained  why  they  were  wrong,  and  was 
amazed  to  find  how  quickly  *  Sietyn '  comprehended  his 
meaning,  and  caught  on,  so  to  say,  to  his  explanation,  and 
how  firm  a  grasp  he  had  of  what  he  had  already  learned. 

*  And  now,'  said  Owen,  *  let  us  talk  wholly  in  English, 
and  if  your  wording  be  incorrect  or  your  pronunciation 
wrong,  you  won't  mind  my  telling  you  so,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  sir,'  was  the  quick  reply.  *  I've  come  to  be 
corrected.' 

It  turned  out  that  David's  statement  as  to  his  inability 
to  converse  properly  in  English  was  not  a  mere  make- 
believe,  and  his  mixture  of  stilted  literary  phrases  with 
the  rudest  dialectic  forms,  together  with  the  curious  order 
in  which  his  words  were  arranged  and  his  frequent  mis- 
pronunciations, were  extremely  comical.  But  not  less 
manifest  was  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  his  upbringing,  to  store  his  mind  with  know- 
ledge, to  get  the  film  removed  which  dimmed  his  intel- 
lectual vision,  to  furnish  his  wits  with  fitting  weapons ;  in 
short,  to  cultivate  himself. 

Everyone  who  knows  Wales  intimately  can  name 
dozens  of  cases  similar  to  the  one  above  described 
— cases  of  mere  labourers,  whose  cultivation  of  the 
literary  instinct  is  inextricably  woven  with  their  instinct 
to  live — ^and  it  is  a  pity  that  until  lately  so  few  oppor- 
tunities should  have  been  afforded  them  to  gratify  this 
instinct.  In  England,  not  merely  the  number,  but  the 
proportion  of  learned  men,  is  greater,  and  the  standard 
of  culture  higher,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  the  better  supply 
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of  the  means  of  education  there,  and  in  part  to  the 
much  larger  number  of  men  of  leisure  and  of  wealth  in 
the  other  country,  to  their  habit  of  travelling,  and  to  the 
wider  outlook  and  closer  contact  with  the  general  habits 
of  thought  thus  obtained.  But  if  we  compare  the  lower- 
middle  and  labouring  classes  of  the  two  coutitries,  the 
superiority  rests  incontestably  with  Wales.  There  is  a 
literary  fervour,  capacity,  activity,  which  is  much  more 
intense  and  wildly  diffused  among  the  people  in  the 
smaller  than  in  the  larger  country.  With  whatever 
limitations,  with  whatever  crudities  and  narrowness  it 
may  be  accompanied,  the  existence  of  it  and  its  wide 
diffusion  cannot  be  denied. 

*Sietyn'  told  Owen  that  he  was  always  too  tired  to 
study  at  night  with  much  profit,  so  he  went  to  bed  early, 
rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  after  Ughting  a  fire  and  making 
for  himself  some  tea,  got  to  his  books  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  start  for  his  daily  work.  Finally,  he  confided 
in  our  friend  his  ambition  of  becoming  one  day  a 
minister. 


CHAPTER    LIX 

Meanwhile,  Twm  Wirion,  strolling  into  Trefechan  to 
make  the  round  of  his  usual  Saturday  night  errands, 
heard  of  the  bequest  of  fifty  pounds  made  to  Cadi'r 
Beudy  by  her  uncle  Rhys. 

As  Twm  was  not  a  man  of  delicate  instincts,  so  neither 
was  he  one  of  ready  intelligence,  and  he  leaned  his  head 
against  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  trying  by  an  unwonted 
exercise  of  thought  to  firmly  grasp  the  new,  the  unex- 
pected fact  just  presented  to  him,  and  to  determine  what 
was  to  be  done  in  consequence.  He  had  not  been  so 
clever  as  he  had  supposed.  Here  was  a  woman  as  rich 
as  he  was,  and  he  had  not  merely  refused  to  marry  her 
when  she  pressed  him  to  do  so,  but  had  actually  caused 
her  to  fall  yn  bendratnwnwgl^  into  the  dirty  water  of  a 
disused  clay  pit.  He  had  made  a  mistake,  and  he  must 
now  put  it  nght.  Cadi,  with  fifty  pounds,  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  Cadi  with  a  few  shillings  and  some  bits  of  old 
*  *  Yn  bendramwnwgl ' — Headlong, 
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furniture.  He  would  go  and  see  the  woman.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  When  he  reached  Cadi's  house, 
she  was  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  floor. 

Twm  merely  said,  *  I'm  sorry,  Cadi,  I  didn't  go  with 
you  to  the  Register  Saturday  last,  and  I'm  willing  to  go 
with  you  next  Saturday,  or  before,  if  you  like.' 

Cadi  answered  not  a  word,  but  rising  from  her  knees, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  bucket  by  her  side,  flung  its  con- 
tents (the  water  with  which  she  had  been  washing  the 
floor)  full  in  Twm's  face  as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep. 
The  dirty  water  entered  his  opened  mouth,  and  streamed 
from  his  hair  over  his  shoulders  and  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin.  Twm  wanted  a  bath,  but  not  such  a  bath 
as  this.  The  night  was  frosty,  and  the  water  trickling 
down  his  back  struck  cold  to  his  spine.  Cadi's  reception 
of  him  damped  not  merely  his  clothes,  but  also  the 
fervour  of  his  affection ;  it  even  blotted  out  for  a  time 
the  recollection  of  her  fifty  pounds.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  and  fled.  He  ran  all  the  way 
back  to  Caban  un  nos,  getting  warmer  and  warmer  as 
he  ran.  How  could  he  call  in  such  a  plight  at  the 
half-dozen  shops  to  which  Mrs  Brown  had  sent  him? 
Having  reached  home,  he  hurriedly  rubbed  his  face  and 
body,  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  his  best  suit,  and  having 
wiped  his  basket,  which  was  also  wet,  he  bustled  back 
into  the  town,  did  his  errands  there,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  Tan  y  Garnedd  with  the  sugar,  tea,  biscuits, 
soap  and  candles  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  fetch. 

Martha  complained  that  Twm  was  late  in  returning 
from  his  shopping,  and  said,  after  the  fellow  had 
blundered  about  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  that  he  was  so 
stupid  and  absent-minded  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  her  that 
night,  and  that  he  had  better  go  home.  As  Twm  climbed 
the  steep  to  Caban  un  nos  he  growled  out  curses,  loud 
and  deep,  against  the  woman  who,  after  wanting  him  to 
marry  her,  had  rejected  his  own  offer  of  marriage  in  such 
a  decisive  fashion. 

Cadi,  on  her  part,  did  not  regard  the  incident  that 
had  just  happened  as  at  all  precluding  any  further  con- 
nection between  herself  and  Twm  Wirion.  She  knew 
he  had  come  to  her  because  of  her  fifty  pounds  (now 
dwindled  to  forty-five),  but  she  did  not  think  the  worse 
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of  him  for  that.  She  still  meant  to  marry  him,  and  what 
she  had  just  done  was  merely  to  give  him  tit-for-taty  and 
to  show  him  which  was  man  and  which  was  master. 
And  as  she  was  determined  to  have  control,  not  merely 
of  her  own  money  but  over  his,  Twm's  fifty  pounds 
still  possessed  an  attraction  for  her.  Ninety-five  pounds 
were  better  than  forty-five  any  day.  Twm,  fool  as  he 
was,  could  see  that,  and  Cadi  was  sure  he  would  return 
to  her  before  many  weeks,  perhaps  before  many  days 
were  passed. 


CHAPTER   LX 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  Mr  Thomas  was  visibly  overdone. 
The  excitement  of  Saturday  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
His  sermons  were  laborious,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  forced  his  way  to  the  end.  After  the  morn- 
ing service  Owen  went  into  the  vestry  to  speak  with 
him.  The  old  minister  said  he  was  tired,  but  professed 
his  belief  that  after  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  good 
night's  rest,  he  would  be  all  right  again  on  the  morrow. 

At  two  o'clock  Benjamin  Breeze  called  round  at  Tan 
y  Gamedd  with  his  dog  Nip. 

*  Well,  Ben,'  said  Owen,  *  where  are  you  going  to  take 
me  to  now  ? ' 

*0f  course,  sir,*  answered   Breeze,  *you   know  The 
Gwastad?' 
*0h,  yes.' 

*  And  yet,  Mr  Tanat,  that's  where  I  thought  of  going 
you've  no  objection ! ' 

*A11  right,'  said  Owen,  and  off  they  started. 

At  the  foot  of  Bwlch  y  Garreg-ateb  they  turned  to  the 
right,  following  for  about  fifty  yards  a  rugged  trackway 
that  crossed  The  Gwastad  diagonally,  and  then,  climbing 
the  steep  slope  to  the  left,  got  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and 
to  the  collection  of  mounds  and  shallow  pits  which  were 
called  Beddau'r  Saeson} 

*  Do  you  know,  sir,'  asked  Ben,  *  that  these  heaps  are 
not  graves  at  all  ?    Old  Rhys  Evans,  who  died  four  or 

*  •  Beddau'r  Saeson ' — Graves  of  the  English, 
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five  years  ago,  eighty  years  of  age,  told  me  once  that  he 
himself  helped  to  make  some  of  them,  and  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  old  limekilns. 
If  you'll  look  you'll  see  that  the  tops  of  the  heaps  are  on 
the  same  slope  as  the  ground  a  little  above  and  a  little 
below,  and  that  if  the  soil  hadn't  been  dug  out  on  all 
sides  of  them  they  wouldn't  be  mounds  at  all.  I'll  tell 
you  how  they  came  to  look  as  they  do.  The  turf  was 
cut  away,  and  a  fire  started  on  the  soil ;  then  layers  ot 
limestone  and  small  coal  were  laid  one  upon  another 
above  it,  until  a  small  stack,  or  odyn  faes}  was  made ; 
this  was  next  covered  over  with  sods,  to  keep  in  the 
heat  and  to  prevent  the  burning  going  on  too  fast.  When 
the  stack  was  cold,  and  the  limestone  turned  into  lime, 
the  whole  heap  was  carried  away  and  spread  as  manure 
on  the  fields  and  meadows  below.  The  soil  underneath 
the  odynfaes  was  also  thought  valuable,  and  dug  out  as 
far  as  it  was  burnt  and  used  for  manure  like  the  rest. 
And  so  a  hole  was  made.  The  limestone  was  quarried 
close  by.  After  a  few  scores  of  these  field  kilns  had 
been  built  up,  all  as  close  to  the  quarry  and  trackway 
as  possible,  and  after  they'd  been  burnt  and  the  stuff 
carted  off,  the  ground,  of  course,  became  full  of  pits,  and 
got  to  look  as  it  does  now.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
understand  me,  sir  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  but  how  did  these  pits  and  mounds  come  to 
be  called  Beddatir  Saeson  ? ' 

'  I  believe  Mr  Hyphen  Rdberts  was  the  man,'  answered 
Ben,  *  that  first  christened  them  so.  They  were  never 
called  by  that  name  when  Rhys  Evans  was  a  young  man. 
But  there's  a  story  lianded  down  that  some  soldiers, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  a  king  of  England,  once  got 
into  the  Bwlch  and  were  cut  down,  every  one  of  them. 
Well,  I  guess  that  Hyphen  thought  these  mounds  to  be 
graves,  and  supposed  that  the  slain  Englishmen  were 
buried  in  them.  There  were  only  a  few  old  men  to 
contradict  him,  and  when  any  of  them  did  so,  they  got 
blackguarded  until  they  didn't  know  whether  they  stood 
on  their  heads  or  their  heels.  And  so  the  name's  likely 
to  stick.' 

Ben  was  quite  right  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
1  *  Odyn  faes '— ^  /eld  kiln. 
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what  were  then,  and  still  are,  known  as  Beddaiir  Saeson. 
The  study  of  place-names  is  beset  with  difficulties,  one 
of  which  is  that  many  of  these  names  are  modern  and 
their  forms  garbled. 

Breeze  next  led  Owen  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
which  stretched  westerly  from  the  Bwlch.  *Did  you 
notice,'  asked  he,  presently,  *  the  marks  of  the  plough  on 
this  slope  of  the  mountain  ?  They  show  up  often  very 
plainly  in  summer  after  a  long  drought.  But  it  seems 
odd  to  me  that  the  land  should  have  been  tilled  here, 
so  high  up,  and  where  there  can't  have  been  any  people 
living  for  centuries,  I  suppose.' 

*I  never  observed  those  plough  marks  before,'  said 
Owen,  but  I've  read  that  in  former  ages  the  valleys  were, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  swamps  filled  with  trees  and 
coarse  rank  undergrowth,  so  that  the  mountain  sides 
only  were  habitable  and  safe.' 

The  two  now  descended  to  the  wide  level  of  The 
Gwastad,  which  was  attainable  by  an  easy  rise  from 
Trefechan,  and  was  the  common  pasture  of  the  town, 
being  often,  in  fact,  called  by  no  other  name  than  Y 
Commins.  Then,  at  the  western  end  of  it,  they  climbed 
a  rugged  steep,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  Moel  y  Bugeil- 
iaid,^  and  presently  dropped  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Saeth,  passing  through  a  wood  of  larches,  the  tall 
black  stems  of  which  looked  the  blacker  by  contrast 
with  the  ruddy  glowing  trunk  of  an  occasional  Scotch 
fir  as  it  was  smitten  by  a  stray  beam  of  the  westering 
sun.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  wood  they  entered  a 
long,  narrow  meadow  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saeth.  In  this  meadow,  and  rising  on  one  side 
sheer  from  the  stream,  was  a  truncated  mound,  about 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high. 

'Have  you  ever  heard,  sir,'  asked  Ben,  *any  name 
given  to  this  tomen  ? ' 

*  Ves,'  answered  Owen ;  *  when  I  was  a  boy  we  used 
to  call  it  YDdinas,'^ 

*  Oh,  but,'  replied  Ben,  *  it  has  an  older  name  than 
that.     Rhys  Evans  told  me  that  in  his  young  days  it  was 

*  *  Moel  y  Bugeiliaid  '-^The  Shepherds'  bare  Hill. 
2  *  Y  Ddinas  '—The  Fortified  Place  or  Stronghold.   *  Dinas '  has  now 
quite  a  different  meaning,  and  signifies  a  city  of  any  sort. 
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known  as  Dittos  Selyf}  And  now,  sir,"  he  added,  *  do 
you  see  anything  queer  on  that  side  of  the  tomen  we're 
now  looking  at  ? ' 

'  I  see  nothing,'  replied  Owen,  '  but  a  mere  huddle  of 
stones  scattered  over  the  whole  slope.' 

*Well,*  said  Ben,  *  let's  go  and  see.'  So  up  he 
clambered  like  a  goat,  and  with  feet  as  sure  of  their 
footing,  Owen  following  as  best  he  could,  and  presently, 
on  a  sort  of  ledge  just  below  the  top  of  the  hill,\,were 
discerned  the  foundations  and  lower  parts  of  the  walls 
of  five  or  six  circular  stone  huts. 

*  Why,'  said  Owen,  *  they're  exactly  like  those  on  Pen- 
maenmawr.' 

*I've  never  been  to  Penmaenmawr,'  answered  Ben; 
*but  let's  go  on.'  They  found  the  top  of  Dinas  Selyf 
to  be  nearly  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  stone  wall. 
Within  the  area  were  a  few  shallow  circular  depressions, 
suggestive  of  the  former  existence  there  of  old  cyttiau^ 
and  on  one  side,  where  the  descent  was  less  steep,  was 
evidently  the  entrance  to-^  the  enclosure,  cunningly 
protected  by  flanking  walls. 

*  Well,  Ben,'  cried  Owen,  *  I've  seen  this  mound  many 
a  time — half-a-dozen  times  at  least — but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  climb  it,  and  I  never  guessed  it  contained  what 
you've  shown  me.' 

They  now  descended  the  mound,  and  followed  down- 
wards the  course  of  the  Saeth.  At  one  point  the  bed 
was  narrowed  by  intruding  rocks,  and  here  the  brook 
shot  down,  not  vertically,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  almost  like  an  arrow — whence  probably  its 
name  ^ — ^to  the  broad  pool  below.  On  the  brink  of  this 
pool  the  two  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  rested 
awhile,  listening  to  the  gurgle  and  swish  of  the  hurrying 
stream,  and  watching  its  currents  among  the  boulders. 
Owen  pointed  out  that  the  rocks  which  were  almost 
white  above  the  water  appeared  brown  below  it,  and 
those  which  were  brown  as  they  stood  out  of  the  stream 

1  *  Dinas  Selyf*— T^Af  Stronghold  of  Selyf . 

'  'Cyttiau' — Huts,  Ruined  circular  huts,  like  those  mentioned 
above,  are  in  North  Wales  called  *  Cyttiau'r  Gwyddelod ' — that  is, 
Irishmtn^s  Huts, 

*  *  Saeth ' — An  arrow. 
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looked  almost  black  when  covered  with  it,  and  explained 
that  this  was,  doubtless,  an  effect  of  the  colour  of  the 
water,  embrowned  with  the  peaty  matter  which  it  carried 
in  solution.  They  now  turned  aside  from  the  stream, 
but  in  doing  so  caught  sight,  through  a  glade  in  the 
woods,  of  the  plain  below  and  of  the  hills  beyond.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  gray,  and  everything  stood  out  against 
it,  distinct,  sharp  as  in  an  etching,  but  with  more  of 
mystery  and  impressiveness.  Going  on,  they  passed  into 
a  lane  which  swerved  to  the  right  and  led  down  towards 
Trefechan,  coming  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhedwy, 
a  little  above  the  Pandy.  On  one  side  was  a  hedge, 
behind  which  mounted  the  hill,  clad  to  the  top  with  trees, 
on  the  other,  a  rough  stone  wall. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Owen,  *  I  always  like  this  lane,  and  especi- 
ally this  wall.  See  with  what  colours  the  stones  which 
compose  it  are  dappled — brown,  and  gray,  and  green,  and 
yellow ;  and  notice  how  the  lovely  effects  thus  produced 
are  heightened  by  the  way  in  which,  following  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  lane,  it  winds  in  and  out  and  up  and  down. 
*Tis  beautiful  now,  but  how  much  more  beautiful  in 
summer,  when  along  the  sides  and  in  the  chinks  of  it 
grow  foxgloves,  polypodies  and  the  like,  and  the  air  is 
laden  with  sweet  scents  and  the  hum  of  insect  life  1  * 

And  now  they  entered  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
the  two  parted,  Owen  thanking  Ben  most  heartily  for  his 
company,  and  for  his  conversation  which  had  brightened 
all  the  way. 


CHAPTER    LXT 

On  Monday  morning  Owen  got  a  letter  from  his  friend, 
Harry  Fortescue  of  York,  informing  him  that  in  about 
a  week's  time  he  intended  to  go  to  London  to  matricu- 
late, as  a  first  step  towards  the  hoped-for  attainment  of 
his  B.Sc.  degree.  He  knew,  as  he  explained,  that  Owen 
intended  to  matriculate  at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore, 
suggested  that  they  should  share,  at  first,  in  any  case, 
the  same  apartments,  and  help  each  other  in  their 
struggle  for  the  same  object. 
Owen  immediately  telegraphed,  askmg  Fortescue  to 
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come  and  stay  with  him  for  a  week,  so  that  they  could 
discuss  matters  fully  and  afterwards  travel  to  London 
together.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  an  answer  was  received. 
Fortescue  would  start  the  following  day,  and  reach  Tre- 
fechan  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Then,  having  written  to  Ottiwell,  asking  him  to  send 
on  the  trunk  left  with  him,  our  friend  called  at  Gorph- 
wysfa  to  see  whether  Mr  Thomas  had  at  all  recovered 
his  strength.  The  minister's  wife  said  that  her  husband 
had  slept  but  little  the  night  before,  and,  having  found 
himself  quite  unable  to  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  his 
customary  Monday's  work,  had,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago,  set  off  for  a  walk. 

*  And  which  way  did  he  go  ? '  asked  Owen. 

*  I  don't  know  for  certain,'  replied  Mrs  Thomas,  *  but 
he  heard  last  night  that  the  eldest  boy  of  Mr  Einion 
Jones,  auctioneer,  Belan  Road,  was  very  ill,  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  at  breakfast  this  morning  as  to  how 
the  lad  was  getting  on,  so  very  likely  he's  gone  to  the 
house  to  cheer  the  parents  and  chat  with  the  child.' 

Owen  thereupon  said  *Good  morning,'  and  strolled 
through  Trefechan  until  he  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhedwy,  along  which  he  walked,  going  up  stream.  He 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  the  old  minister  would 
not  return  by  way  of  the  town,  but,  so  as  to  see  more  of 
the  country,  would  cross  the  river  by  the  narrow  plank 
bridge  called  'Pont  Riffri,' just  below  the  wood  through 
which  he  and  Ben  Benfras  had  passed  two  Sundays  ago. 
He  was  hurrying  along  the  bank,  thinking  of  many 
things,  and  only  noticed,  as  he  neared  the  bridge,  that 
Mr  Hyphen  Roberts  was  just  in  front  of  him.  Slacken- 
ing his  pace,  so  as  not  to  overtake  his  late  antagonist,  he 
looked  across  the  stream,  and  saw,  on  the  opposite  side, 
Mr  Thomas  descending  the  slope  from  the  Belan  Road  to- 
wards the  bridge.  Then  he  quickened  his  steps,  perceiving 
that  the  two  would  meet,  and  fearing  that  Hyphen  would 
let  loose  some  of  his  venom  on  the  old  minister,  whom  he 
(Owen)  was  determined  to  protect  from  further  insult 

Hyphen  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge  when, 
seeing  Mr  Thomas  waiting  at  the  other  end  for  him  to 
cross,  he  turned  round,  refusing,  or  ashamed,  to  meet  the 
man  whom  he  had  so  often  and  violently  abused.    But 
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in  turning  he  did  so  with  such  vehemence  that  he  lost 
his  foothold  on  the  narrow  plank,  and  his  great  carcase 
toppled  headlong  into  the  water. 

Now,  although  the  Rhedwy  is  generally  broad  and 
shallow,  at  Pont  Riffri,  where  it  is  hemmed  in  between 
closely  approaching  rocks,  it  runs  fast  and  high,  opening 
out  into  a  deep  pool  below.  It  was  into  this  pool  that 
Hyphen  fell.  It  was  into  this  pool  that  Mr  Thomas, 
hampered  though  he  was  by  a  thick  overcoat,  jumped 
to  save  him. 

Owen  now  rushed  forward,  and,  lifting  a  gate  from  its 
hinges,  pushed  it  into  the  water,  and  then  himself  plunging 
in  pushed  the  framework  towards  the  two  struggling  men. 

Mr  Thomas  was  in  the  greater  danger,  for  he  was 
weak  and  overweighted,  and  to  him,  therefore,  Owen 
first  swam,  and  made  the  old  gentleman  clasp  a  bar  on 
one  side  of  the  gate,  while  he  shouted  to  Hyphen,  who  was 
too  fat  and  blubbery  to  sink,  to  lay  hold  of  a  bar  on  the 
other  side.  Then  he  steered  his  freight  to  a  shallow  place, 
and  helped  the  two  drenched  and  shivering  mortals  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  putting  the  gate  back  on  its  bearings. 

Hyphen  was  beginning  an  elaborate  oration,  in  which 
he  was,  doubtless,  going  to  set  forth  in  his  peculiar 
phraseology  the  sentiments  he  esteemed  proper  to  the 
occasion,  but  Owen  cut  him  short,  saying,  *  Run  home, 
Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts,  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  undress, 
rub  yourself  with  a  towel  until  you  glow,  then  get  into 
bed,  and  see  that  you're  provided  with  a  warm  brick  for 
your  feet.  I'll  see  that  Mr  Thomas  does  so  too,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  myself.' 

So,  bidding  Hyphen  good  mornings  Owen  carried  the 
old  minister  off,  got  him  to  his  house,  gave  Mrs  Thomas 
the  necessary  directions,  and  then  himself  rushed  up  to 
Tan  y  Gamedd,  where  he  carried  into  efTect  his  own 
prescription.  When  he  had  been  in  bed  long  enough 
to  feel  warm,  he  jumped  up,  put  on  dry  clothes,  and, 
going  down  to  the  sitting-room,  planted  himself  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

Presently  in  came  Martha.  He  told  her  of  the  visitor 
he  expected  on  the  morrow. 

'Very  good,  Mr  Owen,'  she  said.  *  I  can  put  up  yoiu: 
friend  easily  enough,  and  will  do  my  best  to  make  him 
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comfortable.  But  I  really  don't  know  what's  been  the 
matter  with  that  Twm  Wirion  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Until  Saturday  he  was  as  useful  to  me  as  could  be- 
much  more  useful,  as  I  told  you,  than  any  servant  girl 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  he's  got  to  be  scarcely  any  use  at 
all.  He  doesn't  seem  to  hear  what  I  say  to  him,  and  if 
I  set  him  to  do  a  bit  of  work,  he  either  forgets  to  do  it 
or  is  sullen  and  won't  do  it.  No,'  added  she,  '  I  don't 
think  he's  sullen,  but  there's  something  the  matter  with 
him,  that's  sure  and  certain.' 

*  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,'  replied  Owen ;  '  it  will  never 
do  to  have  you  overtaxed,  Martha.  If  Twm's  anywhere 
about  the  place,  send  him  in  to  me  and  I'll  talk  to  him.' 

So  Martha  went  off  in  search  of  her  underling,  and  in 
two  or  three  minutes  that  half-witted  but  indispensable 
man-of-all-work  entered  the  room,  looking  unusually 
awkward  and  sheepish. 

*  Eistedda  i  lawr,'  ^  said  Owen. 

Twm,  who  was  frightened  somewhat  at  being  sum- 
moned to  his  master's  presence,  thereupon,  without 
looking  properly  behind  him,  bumped  down  upon  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  chair  instead  of  upon  the  seat  of  it. 
The  chair  upset,  knocking  the  fire-irons  about,  and  Twm 
lay  sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

*Duwcs  Anwyl!*  what's  the  matter  with  me?'  he 
cried,  as  he  picked  himself  up  and  put  things  straight. 

*  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  want  to  find  out,'  said  Owen. 
*  You  promised  me  to  help  Mrs  Brown  all  you  could,  and 
now  she  tells  me  you've  scarcely  helped  her  at  all  the 
last  two  days.     How's  this  ? ' 

Twm  put  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  against  his 
cheek,  and  then  asked  solemnly,  *  Mr  Tanat,  were  you 
ever  in  love?' 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Owen  refrained  from  laugh- 
ing as  he  answered,  '  No,  I  can't  say  I  ever  was.' 

'  Well,  I  am,  sir,'  said  Twm,  *  and  that's  the  reason, 
I  guess,  why  I  haven't  been  doing  my  work  properly  the 
last  day  or  two.' 

'  Who's  the  lady,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  Cadi'r  Beudy,'  replied  the  shameless  fellow. 

1  <  Eistedda  i  lawr '— 5iV  down. 

»  «  Duwcs  Anwyl,'  for  '  Duw  Anwyl  '—that  is.  Dear  God! 
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*  Cadi'r  Beudy  ! '  cried  Owen.  *  Why  it  isn't  a  week  ago 
that  you  were  beseeching  Ben  Breeze  and  me  to  save 
you  from  the  hug  of  "  that  she-bear,"  as  you  then  called 
her.' 

'  Oh,  but,'  urged  Twm,  '  IVe  since  heard  that  Cadi's 
had  fifty  pounds  left  her.' 

*And  I  have  got  to  know,'  said  Owen,  'that  she's 
already  spent  five  pounds  out  of  the  fifty.' 

'  Oh,  myn  diawl ! '  ^  was  Twm's  exclamation. 

*  But  she's  spent  it,'  added  Owen,  *  in  getting  a  tomb- 
stone put  up  to  her  uncle's  memory,  and  I  think  she's 
been  right  in  doing  so.' 

*  I  only  wish  she'd  die,  and  leave  her  money  to  me ; 
I'd  soon  put  up  a  tombstone  to  her,'  said  Twm,  grinning. 

*0h,  then,  you  scoundrel,'  replied  Owen,  angrily, 
*  you're  not  in  love  with  Cadi  at  all.  It's  her  money 
you're  after.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  unless,  after  this, 
you  show  yourself  more  useful  than  you've  lately  been, 
I  shall  have  to  get  someone  else  in  your  place.' 

This  threat  reduced  Twm  to  submission,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  be  more  careful  and  helpful  in  the  house  for 
the  future.  He  demurred,  however,  to  the  charge  that 
he  was  thinking  of  Cadi's  money  only,  and  said  that  he 
was  also  very  angry  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  woman  in  the  open  street  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before. 

'Well,'  remarked  Owen,  'you  made  Cadi  fall  a  few 
days  before  into  the  dirty  water  of  a  clay  pit ;  so  she 
thought,  I  suppose,  when  she  emptied  her  bucket  over 
you,  that  she  was  only  talu^n  ol  yr  hen  bwyth,^  How- 
ever, don't  give  Mrs  Brown  reason  to  make  any  more 
complaints  to  me  about  you  ' 

Twm  again  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  out  of  the 
room  he  went.  Owen's  reproof,  in  fact,  worked  wonders 
with  him,  and  he  became  at  once  as  diligent,  as  helpful 
to  Martha  as  ever.  He  had  been  cherishing  schemes  of 
vengeance  against  Cadi  for  the  drenching  she  had  given 
him,  but  now  that  he  perceived  she  was  only  tayn  ol  yr 
hen  bwyth  he  understood  the  case  precisely.     It  fell  into 

1  *  Oh,  myn  diawl  '—Oh,  the  devil! 

*  *  Talu'n  ol  yr  hen  bwyth ' — A  phrase  best,  perhaps,  translated 
into  English  z&  paying  back  the  old  grtidge. 
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the  category  of  intelligible  phenomena,  and  be  relapsed 
into  his  accustomed  state  of  mind — a  state  in  which  he 
was  capable,  when  duly  directed,  of  doing  as  much  work 
of  a  certain  sort — of  work  requiring  the  exercise  of  the 
minimum  of  human  understanding — as  any  man  living. 


CHAPTER    LXII 

Owen  stuck  to  his  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
harder  and  the  longer  because  his  friend  Fortescue  was 
coming  on  the  following  afternoon.  But  in  the  evening 
he  called  at  Gorphwysfa  to  learn  whether  Mr  Thomas  was 
at  all  the  worse  for  his  dip  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhedwy, 
and  there  found  Mr  John  Price,  Colomendy,  who,  having 
also  heard  of  the  incident,  had  called  to  msdce  the  same 
inquiry. 

The  old  minister  was  cheery  and  comfortable,  and 
warmly  thanked  Owen  for  plunging  in  after  him  at  Pwll 
Griffri. 

*But  how  is  Mr  Cadwaladr  -  Roberts,  getting  on,  I 
wonder  ?  *  asked  Owen. 

*  Oh,*  replied  Mr  Thomas,  *  IVe  received  a  most  florid 
letter  of  thanks  from  him,  and  he  threatens  me  with  a 
visit  during  the  next  two  or  three  days.* 

Mr  Price  interjected  the  remark,  that  if  old  Hyphen 
had  been  drowned  out  and  out  no  one  would  have  been 
any  the  worse. 

'And  yet,*  said  Mr  Thomas,  *if  you*d  seen  him  fall 
into  the  pool  below  Pont  Riflfri,  you  also,  1  know,  would 
have  tried  to  save  him,  and  so  would  everyone  else 
worthy  of  the  name  of  man.' 

The  conversation  then  drifted  hither  and  thither,  and 
presently  the  name  of  David  Pugh  was  mentioned. 

Mr  Thomas  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  David  could 
not  be  sent  for  three  or  four  years  to  Aberystwyth. 

*0h,  but,'  said  Owen,  *he*s  not  ready  for  ccUege 
yet.  He  wants  a  year's  preparatory  training  in  at  least 
half-a-dozen  elementary  subjects.  If  he  could  obtain 
that  training  first,  he  would  get  out  of  his  college 
courses  all  they  could  give  him,  and  would,  I  am  sure, 
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distinguish  himself  afterwards.    I've  heard  he  can  preach 
a  good  sermon  already.' 

*  Yes,  he  can,'  observed  Mr  Thomas,  *  a  surprisingly 
good  sermon,  considering  how  young  he  is  and  what 
few  advantages  he  has  had.  We  have,  you  know,  a 
daughter  church  at  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  supplied  mainly 
by  a  small  staff  of  lay  preachers  from  Capel  y  Bont.  It 
was  suggested,  if  I  approved,  that  David  should  be  added 
to  the  staff,  and  so  I  arranged  that  he  should  preach  there 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  drove  up  and  heard  him. 
Well,  I  was  fairly  taken  aback.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  show  in  his  sermon  some  crudities 
of  thought  and  expression,  but  he  was  original  in  his 
presentation  of  his  subject,  and  happy  in  his  illustration 
of  it.  I  think  there  are  sparks  of  real  genius  in  him,  and 
I  know  he  is  a  good  and  honest  young  fellow.  The  fact 
that  he  has  sprung  from  the  people  will  rather  stand  him 
in  good  stead,  if  only  hereafter  he  be  properly  trained,  and 
mix  with  men  of  culture  and  learning.  Last  of  all,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  possess  the  grace  which  ought  always  to 
accompany  intellectual  gifts.' 

*Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,' said  Mr  Price:  Met  David 
Pugh  go  and  live  at  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  and  preach  there 
every  Sunday  morning.  The  Sunday  afternoons  can  be 
supplied  as  before.  The  people  of  the  place  will  in  this 
way  get  a  start,  so  that,  perhaps  in  a  year's  time,  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  minister  of  their  own.  Let 
David  come  down  to  Trefechan  every  night,  or  say  four 
nights  in  a  week,  to  receive  lessons  from  Mr  Roger  Anwyl, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  then  at  the  year's  end,  if  he  has 
sufficiently  profited  by  the  instruction  he  gets,  let  him  go 
to  Aberystwyth.  I'll  give  ten  pounds  a  year  for  five 
years,  if  other  members  of  the  congregation  will  guarantee 
among  them  seventy  pounds  to  the  fund  for  the  same  time.' 

*  And  ril  give  two  pounds  a  year,'  added  Owen,  *  and 
only  wish  I  could  make  my  contribution  larger.  Your 
suggestion  is  a  capital  one,  Mr  Price,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  taken  up  heartily.' 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Price  was  ultimately  carried  out.  David 
Pugh  went  to  live  at  a  farmhouse  near  Cerryg  yr 
Ymryson,  and,  spite  of  his  being  compelled  to  spend 
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much  in  the  purchase  of  books,  saved  money  to  provide 
for  the  demands  of  the  future  out  of  the  eighty  pounds 
subscribed  for  him.  He  got  together  at  the  country 
chapel,  partially  put  under  his  care,  a  large  congrega- 
tion, chiefly  composed  of  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  ^ 
quarrymen  and  their  families,  who,  when  he  left  them, 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  make  up  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  towards 
the  support  of  a  minister  of  their  own.  Besides  this, 
David  read  so  much,  studied  so  hard,  and  turned  to  such 
good  account  Mr  Anwyl's  instructions,  that  at  last,  after 
nine  months,  the  schoolmaster  said  to  him,  *Well,  Mr 
Pugh,  I  don't  think  it's  of  much  use  for  you  to  come  to 
me  any  longer.  I've  taught  you  all  I  know,  and  it's 
about  time  that  someone  better  qualified  than  myself 
took  you  in  hand,  for  you  begin  to  ask  me  questions  that 
I'm  quite  incapable  of  answering.' 

Soon  after  the  conversation  at  Gorphwysfa  about  David 
Pugh  was  concluded,  Owen  returned  home.  Mr  Price, 
however,  stayed  to  supper.  Presently  he  said,  *  It  was 
very  generous,  I  thought,  of  young  Tanat  to  offer  two 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years  towards  this  fund  we've  been 
talking  about,  and  he  himself  so  poor.  A  man  who,  to 
make  ends  meet,  finds  himself  forced  to  take  in  lodgers, 
can't  be  very  well  off  I  reckon.' 

*  Well,  no,'  answered  Mr  Thomas,  *  he  certainly  isn't 
rich,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  he  could  afford  to  indulge 
in  any  extravagance,  but  he  has,  I  imagine,  sufficient 
income  to  keep  him  from  want,  and  I  believe,  as  I  told 
you  before,  that  the  pinch  of  poverty,  provided  it  be  not 
too  severe  or  too  prolonged,  does  many  a  young  man 
good,  by  spurring  him  to  effort  and  so  developing 
qualities  which  he  would  not  otherwise  acquire.  And  I 
have  confidence  in  Mr  Tanat  that  he  will  not  merely  bear 
bravely  the  buffets  of  adversity,  but  rise  stronger,  saner, 
and  better  from  the  conflict ;  nay,  I  have  confidence  in 
him  that  he  would  even  endure,  without  deterioration, 
the  too  often  enervating  effect  of  prosperity,  should 
prosperity  be  ever  vouchsafed  to  him.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Mr  Price,  *  now  you've  touched  the  question 
I  was  going  to  raise  the  other  night.  You  know  that  all 
the  years  I  was  in  business  I  lived  very  quietly,  saving 
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money  and  buying  cheaply  farm  after  farm  as  it  came 
into  the  market  until,  nine  years  ago,  I  had  acquired  a 
rather  large  and  compact  estate.  Then,  when  my  partner, 
Mr  £vans,  died,  his  son  offered  to  buy  my  interest  in  the 
stoneyard  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  accepted  his 
offer.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  I  purchased  The 
Colomendy,  the  agricultural  land  of  which  I  added  to 
Lon  Hir,  rebuilding  the  farmhouse  there.  Well,  I've  no 
children.  I  have  a  nephew,  Roger  Price,  in  London, 
whom  I  don't  much  care  for.  Still,  he's  my  brother's 
son,  and  I  thought  of  leaving  him  The  Colomendy, 
together  with  The  Bitfel,  The  Croftydd  and  The  L6n 
Hir,  my  three  largest  farms,  which  would  bring  him  in 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  My  other 
farms— The  Bugeildy,  Crug  Glas,  and  The  Cefni--all  ad- 
join the  Tan  y  Gamedd  property,  and  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  good  land,  and  I've  been  thinking,  but 
this  is  an  absolute  secret,  of  leaving  them  when  I  die  to 
Owen  Tanat,  whom,  during  the  last  fortnight,  since  I've 
got  to  know  him  better,  I've  learned  to  respect  more  and 
more.  Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  him,  ex- 
cept old  Hyphen,  seems  to  speak  well  of  him.  The  addi- 
tion of  these  farms  to  Tan  y  Garnedd  would  make  it  a 
very  desirable  estate,  and  enable  its  owner  to  live  in  his 
own  house  with  comfort,  and  without  the  presence  of 
lodgers.  The  reversion  of  The  Garreg  Wen,  which 
would  then  be  in  the  midst  of  the  property,  would  also 
be  left  to  Mr  Tanat  and  his  heirs.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  my  idea  ? ' 

*  I  must  really  refuse,'  replied  Mr  Thomas,  *  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  advising  you  as  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  your  property.  However,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  high  opinion  in  which  you  hold  our  friend  Owen.  I 
don't  believe  there's  anything  gross,  anything  low  or 
mean  in  his  nature.  But  don't  forget  what  I  said  as  to 
poverty  being  often  a  blessing  in  the  guise  of  a  curse,  and 
prosperity  as  often  a  curse  in  the  guise  of  a  blessing.' 

*A11  right,  Mr  Thomas,'  answered  Mr  Price,  *  Tanat 
will  have  had,  I  reckon,  enough  of  adversity  by  the  time 
I  die  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  good  he's  likely  to  get,  and 
I've  fully  decided  he  shall  run  the  risk  of  the  prosperity 
in  store  for  him  if  he  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  it    But 
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now  m  tell  you  something.  I've  discovered  from  the 
deeds  and  abstracts  which  I  have  at  home,  that  all  the 
land  I  propose  to  bequeath  to  him  belonged  once  to  the 
Tan  y  Gamedd  estate.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Griffith 
Tanat,  whom  IVe  since  learned  was  a  Quaker — brought 
up  before  the  Justices  and  fined  again  and  again  for 
attending  conventicles — sold  The  Cefnfe  and  Crug  Glas,  no 
doubt  to  raise  the  money  wanted  to  pay  the  fines  levied 
on  him.  John  Tanat,  Owen's  grandfather,  became  bond 
for  a  friend  who  failed  him  when  the  time  of  reckoning 
came,  and  so  was  compelled  to  sell,  first  The  Garreg 
Wen,  and  afterwards  Coed  Camedd  Rhedwy,  which  Mr 
John  Griffith  Lloyd  now  owns.  The  Bugeildy,  then  only 
a  small  holding,  was  sold  by  Mr  Richard  Tanat,  who, 
conscientious  and  clever  as  he  might  be,  was,  as  you 
know,  by  no  means  a  sharp  man  of  business.  So  that 
what  I  propose  to  do  is  a  sort  of  restitution.  It  grieves 
me  to  think  of  a  good  old  Welsh  family,  which  has  had 
to  part  with  bit  after  bit  of  its  estate  until  the  present ' 
owner  has  to  take  in  lodgers  to  keep  the  old  house  in  his 
own  hands.' 

So  saying,  Mr  Price  bade  Mr  Thomas  *  Good-night,' 
and  remarking  that  the  hour  was  later  than  he  supposed, 
hurriedly  departed. 

*  Don't  forget  your  nightly  two  turns^  Mr  Price,'  cried 
the  old  minister  after  him. 

'No,'  was  old  Colomendy's  laughing  answer,  as  he 
came  back  for  a  minute ;  *  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
doesn't  it  ?  But  don't  forget  either  that  what  I  have  said 
to  you  this  evening  must  be  treated  as  an  absolute  secret.' 

Will  the  reader  kindly  keep  this  injunction  in  mind  ? 


CHAPTER    LXIII 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Harry  Fortescue 
reached  Trefechan  Station  and  was  met  there  by  Owen. 
Twm  Wirion,  who  had  accompanied  his  master  from  Tan 
y  Gamedd,  at  once  took  the  visitor's  bag,  and,  gladdened 
by  the  gift  of  a  shilling,  marched  off  in  great  glee. 
On  their  way  up  to  the  house  Fortescue  said,  *  Now, 
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Tanat,  don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  on  my  account 
Go  on  with  your  work  just  as  though  I  were  not  here, 
and  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  respect  I  shall  be  glad.  I'm 
used  to  travelling  and  poking  about  by  myself,  and  that's 
what  I  shall  do  here,  if  you  will  let  me.  We  can  talk 
over  our  plans  during  our  meals  and  at  odd  times.  But 
I  suppose  you  allow  yourself  some  leisure,  and  if  you  can 
bestow  a  portion  of  that  leisure  in  showing  me  any  inter- 
esting places,  or  introducing  me  to  any  interesting  people, 
I  shall  be  well  content.' 

'  That's  hardly  the  way  in  which  we  treat  our  guests  in 
this  country,'  answered  Owen. 

*  That's  the  way  in  which  you  will  have  to  treat  tney  in 
any  case,'  was  Fortescue's  reply.  *  I  didn't  come  down 
to  this  place  to  be  a  nuisance  to  anybody. 

*  As  if  you  could  be  a  nuisance  however  much  you 
tried.  But  an  obstinate  man  will  get  his  own  way,  I 
suppose,'  said  Owen. 

The  two  had  a  cosy  tea,  and  Fortescue  congratulated 
his  friend  upon  his  improved  appearance.  *  Your  eyes 
are  brighter,'  said  he,  *and  your  cheeks  have  quite  a 
ruddy  glow  upon  them.     This  place  seems  to  suit  you.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Owen,  *  it  suits  me  well,  but  I  haven't 
yet  earned  the  right  to  live  in  it,'  and  he  flushed  some- 
what as  he  spoke,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  burst,  he  cried, 
*  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  earn  my  own 
living.' 

Fortescue  perceived  that  he  had  unwittingly  suggested 
to  Owen  a  painful  subject,  and  dexterously  turned  the 
drift  of  the  conversation  towards  Frank  Ottiwell,  telling 
some  amusing  stories  of  the  young  solicitor's  latest 
audacities. 

It  was  now  become  almost  a  settled  custom  that  Mr 
Thomas  should  drop  in  to  tea  on  Tuesday  afternoons, 
but  when  Owen  remembered  that  on  the  previous  day 
the  old  minister  had  been  unable  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion for  Sunday,  he  was  not  altogether  surprised  when 
the  time  passed,  and  the  half-expected  guest  did  not 
appear. 

However,  the  next  day  Fortescue  was  introduced  to 
Mr  John  Price,  to  Mr  Owen  Thomas,  to  Ben  Benfras 
and  some  others.     Twm  Wirion  he  soon  got  to  know, 
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and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  several  incidents  of 
the  strange  courtship  of  that  worthy.  At  night  the  two 
friends  walked  down  to  Trefechan,  and  near  the  clock 
met  Mr  Evan  Williams.  And  so  Fortescue  was  intro- 
duced to  him, 

*How  is   Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas,  do  you  know? 
anxiously  inquired  Owen. 

*0h,  I  was  at  his  house  this  morning,'  replied  Mr 
Williams,  'and  found  him  fairly  well,  and  eager  to  preach 
to-night.  But  I  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so,  told  him 
to  rest  as  much  as  possible  until  Sunday,  and  asked  Mr 
Jenkin  Roberts  of  Cwm  Tywyll,  whom  I  happened  to 
meet  soon  afterwards,  to  preach  instead.  Mr  Roberts 
responded  to  my  appeal,  but  as  no  one  at  home  cared 
to  come  out  this  evening,  Tm  now  off  to  chapel  alone. 
You  and  your  friend  had  better  go  on  to  Plas  Du ;  youll 
find  Mrs  Williams  and  the  girls  there  as  busy  as  bees 
about  nothing  in  particular,  and  glad  enough  to  see  you, 
I'm  sure. 

Owen  thought  for  a  moment  of  calling  at  Gorphwysfa, 
but  was  afraid  of  fatiguing  the  old  minister,  and  wished 
him,  besides,  to  be  in  one  of  his  best  talking  humours  when 
Fortescue  should  first  meet  him.  So  he  said,  'Thank 
you,  Mr  Williams,  I  think  we  will  accept  your  invitation.' 

To  Plas  Du,  therefore,  the  two  went,  were  warmly 
welcomed,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

Fortescue  was  a  capital  talker,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  got  not  merely  Hilda,  but  Mrs  Williams  and  her 
two  younger  daughters,  who  were  at  first  ^fraid  of  him, 
to  join  in  the  chat.  The  eldest  Miss  Williams  recognised 
him  at  once  as  an  'unusually  able  young  man,'  and 
promised  herself  *  a  good  time.' 

Ultimately  the  conversation  took  a  rather  curious 
turn.  Hilda  said  that  as  almost  every  other  person  in 
Trefechan  had  some  sort  of  nickname,  she  had  often 
wondered  how  it  was  that  she  herself,  with  her '  advanced 
views,*  had  hitherto  escaped. 

She  added  that  she  had  sometimes  thought  of  getting 
her  friends  to  label  her  in  some  pleasant  way,  so  as  to 
forestall  disagreeable  people  who  would  be  disposed  to 
ticket  her  with  *  a  really  nasty  nickname.* 

•Oh,*  cried  Olwen,  *if  you're  going  to  get  yourself 
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labelled  in  that  fashion,  why  shouldn't  Gwen  and  I  be 
complimented  in  a  similar  style  ? ' 

*Well,  you  see/  replied  Hilda,  *you  are  never  likely 
to  be  nicknamed,  and  Gwen  still  less,  but  it's  prudent 
on  my  part  to  take  proper  precautions.' 

*I  think,'  struck  in  Gwen,  *that  we  ought  all  to  be 
treated  alike.  Can  you  suggest  three  names,  Mr 
Fortescue  ? ' 

*  Oh,  do  nickname  us  all,'  pleaded  Olwen.  *  It  would 
be  such  fun.' 

Fortescue  protested  in  vain  against  so  unpleasant  a 
task  being  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  yield  at  last. 
*  Well,  what  do  you  say,  then,  to  Eocene^  Meiocene  and 
PleioceneV 

'  Oh,  they  will  do  first  rate,'  laughed  Olwen,  and  she 
clapped  her  hands ;  '  but  what  do  the  names  mean  ?  and 
who  is  which  ? ' 

*One  question  at  a  time,  please.  Miss  Olwen,'  said 
Fortescue.  *  First  of  all,  Eocene  means  "  Dawn  of  New," 
Meiocene  means  "  Less  New,"  and  Pleiocene  "  More  New." 
Now  for  the  answer  to  the  second  question.  Miss  Gwen's 
claim  to  the  title  of  Meiocene  can  hardly,  I  imagine,  be 
disputed,  but  whether  Miss  Hilda  ought  to  be  called 
Eocene  or  Pleiocene  I  will  not  venture  to  determine.' 

Olwen  maintained  that  the  name  Eocene  belonged,  of 
course,  to  her,  for  she  was  more  *dawny'  and  *new' 
than  Hilda.  'Besides,'  said  she,  ^Eocene  is  the  prettiest 
name  of  all  the  three,  and  that's  why  I  want  to  have 
it' 

But  Hilda  declared  that  she  alone  was  in  need  of  a 
nickname,  that  she  wanted  a  pretty  one  as  a  protection 
against  the  imposition  of  a  name  more  ugly,  that  Eocene 
exactly  expressed  her  character  as  standing  for  *The 
Dawn  of  a  New  Era,'  and  that  she  was  much  obliged  to 
Mr  Fortescue  for  suggesting  so  suitable  a  designation. 

Finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and  banter,  the  two 
younger  girls  said  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
names  their  father  and  mother  had  given  them,  and  that 
if  Hilda  hankered  after  a  nickname  she  was  quite  wel- 
come to  anyone  she  wanted.  But  whenever  afterwards 
Hilda  seemed  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  her  as  the  eldest  sister,  Olwen,  the  little  plague, 
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was  invariably  ready  with  the  phrase,  *Now,  Pleiocene^ 
don't  set  yourself  up  too  much.' 

As  the  two  friends  came  away  from  Plas  Du,  Fortescue 
said, '  I  don't  care  very  much  for  the  eldest  Miss  Williams.' 

'Well,  Harry,'  was  Owen's  reply,  *I  know  her  more 
intimately  than  you.  Her  affectation  offends  you,  I 
dare  say,  but  that  is  only  superficial,  and  will  wear  off 
in  time.  She's  a  great  deal  better  than  she  seems. 
However,  the  two  younger  daughters  are  much  more 
interesting.  Olwen  is  a  delightful  little  girl,  full  of  fun 
and  mischief,  but  as  affectionate  as  can  be ;  but  Gwen  is 
the  best,^  as  good  as  gold,  as  true  as  steel,  not  as  hand- 
some as  Hilda,  but  with  a  quiet  beauty  of  her  own,  and 
when  she  sings,  putting  her  soul  into  her  song,  seems 
sometimes  almost  angelic.  Why  did  I  forget  to  open 
the  piano  for  her  to-night  ?  I  think  it  was  all  through 
your  nonsense  about  Eocency  Meiocene  and  Fleiocene.^ 

*  My  dear  Tanat,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  heard 
Miss  Gwen  very  much,  but  how  should  I  know  she  could 
sing?  I  was  challenged,  and  even  compelled,  to  do 
what  I  did.' 

'  Oh,  you  did  very  well,  and  made  us  all  as  merry  as 
grigs,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  your  names 
were  to  stick.' 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

Fortescue,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  made  many 
acquaintances  in  Trefechan.  His  introduction,  first  to 
Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts,  and  afterwards  to  Mr  Cynhaiarn 
Thomas,  came  about  unexpectedly  the  very  next  night. 

The  two  friends  were  chatting  pleasantly  by  the  fire- 
side at  Tan  y  Gamedd,  talking  of  past  experiences  and 

'  Great  as  has  always  been  my  regard  for  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr  Evan  Williams,  and  much  as  I  admire  her,  I  can  hardly  allow 
Tanat*s  remark  that  *  Gwen  was  the  best  *  to  pass  unnoticea  or  un- 
Qualified.  Ever  since  I  have  known  her,  Olwen  has  seemed  to  me 
the  more  attractive.  That  she  is  livelier  and  wittier  is  beyond 
question.  If  she  had  not  been  so,  how  came  I  to  be  drawn  toward 
her  so  strongly  as  to  think  no  other  maiden  possible  for  me  as  a 
wife  ?~R0BERT  Rees. 
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discussing  future  plans,  when,  about  half -past  seven 
o'clock,  Hyphen  was  announced. 

The  old  fellow  bowed  gravely  and  profoundly  to  For- 
tescue,  and  then,  clearing  his  throat,  addressed  Owen 
thus,  *  Mr  Tanat,  I  am  deeply  in  your  debt,  and  am  now 
come  to  confess  the  fact.  On  Monday  last  you  did  no 
less  than  save  my  life,  and  though  I  have  read  that  death 
by  drowning  is  the  least  painful  form  of  dying,  yet  after 
being  immersed  for  what  seemed  more  than  an  hour  in 
the  water  of  PwU  Griffri,  and  in  imminent  peril  of  my 
life,  I  can  truly  say  that  the  mental  anguish  which  goes 
with  it  is  excruciating,  and  the  bodily  suflfering  great. 
From  this  dangerous  and  miserable  situation  you  delivered 
me,  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  I  am  not  a  rich 
man,  and,  if  I  were,  I  should  not  presume  to  offer  you 
any  pecuniary  reward.  So  I  now  present,  and  hope  you 
will  accept,  a  copy  of  a  paper  I  wrote  for  ArcJuiologia 
Cambrensis^  dealing  with  some  of  the  place-names  of  this 
neighbourhood.  Hyphen  did  not  say  that  the  editor 
of  the  periodical  named  had  declined  his  paper  'with 
thanks.' 

*I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  said  Owen, 
taking  the  manuscript;  *but  please  do  not  forget  Mr 
Cynhaiarn  Thomas,  who  was  the  first  that  jumped  in 
to  save  you.' 

*  All  right,  sir,'  replied  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts ;  *  I  have 
not  forgotten  Mr  Thomas,  and  am  about  to  call  on  him 
and  tender  him  my  thanks  likewise.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Owen,  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  man, 

*  you  had  better  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  for  I  know  Mr 
Thomas  goes  early  to  bed.' 

*  There  is  one  remark,  however,'  continued  Hyphen, 

*  which  I  must  make.  When  I  was  last  here,  you  gave 
me  a  reception  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  courteous.' 

*  You  are  mistaken,  sir,'  answered  Owen.  *  I  received 
you  courteously  enough,  but  you  took  advantage  of  my 
courtesy  to  pour  forth  a  flood  of  vituperation  on  a  known 
friend  of  mine — on  a  good  man — a  man  who  never  in- 
jured you  or  anyone  else,  and  who  has  since  tried  to 
rescue  you  from  death  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  ! ' 

*What  you  call  "vituperation,"  Mr  Tanat,  I  should 
(iall  "criticism."     I  have  observed,  sir,  that  you  are  in 
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the  habit  of  attaching  to  the  words  you  use  a  false  mean- 
ing. It  is  true  Mr  Thomas  did  me  a  good  turn  on 
Monday,  or,  I  should  say,  affected  to  do  so,  for  it  is 
probable  that  when  he  plunged  into  PwU  Griffri  after 
me,  he  was  only  seeking  to  secure  a  cheap  reputation  for 
humanity  and  bravery,  knowing  well  that  you  were  near, 
and  would  help  him  out.  But,  in  any  case,  his  action 
cannot  affect  my  estimate  of  his  opinions  and  general 
conduct.  He  remains  still  a  sour  sectary  and  a  dam- 
nable Whig.' 

At  these  words  Owen  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  look- 
ing Hyphen  full  in  his  face,  said,  *  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts, 
you  are  a  hopeless  blackguard !  A  man  cannot  even  try 
to  save  you  from  death,  but  you  must  spit  at  him  out  of 
your  dirty  mouth.  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Mr  Thomas 
again,  and  get  out  of  this  place,  else  I  shall  lose  control 
over  my  right  foot,  which  is  apt  to  kick  when  men  of  your 
sort  come  within  reach  of  it' 

Hyphen  was  cowed  for  the  time,  and  slunk  off,  saying 
not  another  word. 

*  A  queer  sort  of  old  codger,  that,'  remarked  Fortescue, 
'  but  you  stood  up  to  him  grandly.  There  was  only  one 
mistake  you  made :  you  lost  your  temper  at  the  last  and 
are  now  quivering  with  excitement.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  answered  Owen.  *  I  must  get  out  of 
doors.  I  must  go  for  a  walk.  I  think,  if  you  will  ac- 
company me,  I  will  call  round  at  Gorphwysfa,  where  Mr 
Cynhaiarn  Thomas  lives,  and  tell  him  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, so  that  he  may  be  prepared  if  the  wretch  that  has 
just  left  us  should  go  to  torment  him.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Fortescue. 

They  took  the  short  cut  across  the  fields. 

At  Gorphwysfa  Mr  Thomas  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
being  still  somewhat  weak.  He  greeted  his  visitors  with 
his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  asked  them  to  be  seated. 

Owen  plunged  straight  away  into  an  account  of 
Hyphen's  recent  visit  to  him,  and  of  the  issue  of  it.  He 
had  but  just  finished  his  hasty  story  when  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell.  Mrs  Thomas  went  to  the  door,  and  pre- 
sently returned,  announcing  that  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts 
was  in  the  front  room. 

'I  really  cannot  see  him,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  with  a 
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sigh.     *  I  don't  feel  equal  to  the  interview.     Why  should 
the  man  come  after  what  he  has  been  saying  of  me  ? ' 

*  Let  me  go  and  talk  to  him,'  cried  Owen,  excitedly. 

*  No,'  interposed  Fortescue,  *  you're  altogether  too  hot 
headed,  Tanat     May  I  go,  Mr  Thomas  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  will  be  so  good,'  was  the  old  minister's 
eager  reply. 

So,  walking  into  the  room,  and  accosting  Hyphen  with 
an  easy  nod,  Fortescue  said,  *  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  second 
time  we've  met  to-night.  I  was  an  amused  witness  of 
the  scene  at  Tan  y  Garnedd  half-an-hour  ago,  but  the 
scene  must  not  be  repeated  here.  Mr  Thomas  is  unwell 
and  cannot  see  you ;  besides,  he  has  been  informed  of 
your  recently  expressed  opinion  of  his  character,  and  is 
compelled  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to  receive  you  at  his 
house,  either  now  or  at  any  other  time.' 

Hyphen  began  to  fume  and  bluster,  but  Fortescue 
smiled  calmly,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes,  when  *  old 
Lleiniau '  was  out  of  breath,  quietly  remarked,  *  Allow 
me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  door.' 

Hyphen  felt  helpless  in  the  presence  of  this  strong, 
impassible  young  man,  and  walked  out,  making  no  more 
ado. 

•You've  soon  got  rid  of  him,'  said  Mr  Thomas,  as 
Fortescue  re-entered  the  sitting-room. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  was  the  reply ;  *  what's  the  good  of  wasting 
words  on  a  cur  like  that  ?  * 

Owen  then  asked  Mr  Thomas  whether  he  would  drop 
in  at  Tan  y  Garnedd  on  the  following  afternoon  to 
tea. 

*No,  I  cannot  possibly,'  answered  the  old  minister. 
*  Sinah  Breeze  tells  me  in  a  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning  that  she  will  be  here  some  time  to-morrow. 
But  why  can't  both  of  you  come  to  Gorphwysfa  instead  ? 
Say  Yes.' 

*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  for  my  part,'  said 
Fortescue. 

Owen  also  accepted  the  invitation  for  himself,  and 
then  added,  *But  I  feel  I  can  stay  no  longer  now.  I 
feel  over  excited,  and  as  though  I  couldn't  sleep.  I 
think  I  want  a  good  walk.' 

**-  Thomas  expressed  his  concern  that  his  yoimg 
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friend  should  have  been  so  upset  in  championing  his 
cause. 

Owen,  however,  would  not  allow  the  old  minister  to 
take  any  blame  to  himself,  but  maintained  that  his  own 
excitable  nature,  which  needed  to  be  sharply  curbed, 
was  alone  at  fault. 

Finally,  with  many  *  Good-nights,'  the  two  friends  left. 
As  they  were  going  up  the  street  Fortescue  said,  *  Here, 
wait  a  bit  for  me,  Tanat ;  your  walk  won*t  do  you  much 
good  if  you  go  along  at  that  pace.'  So  he  made  Owen 
walk  more  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  reciting  the 
main  points  of  a  paper  that  Phythian  Slade  had  recently 
read  before  *The  Rubs,'  entitled  *The  Uses  of  Pocket- 
Handkerchiefs,'  made  bis  friend  laugh  so  heartily  as  to 
drive  all  thoughts  of  his  encounter  with  Hyphen  out 
of  his  mind,  so  that  when  he  reached  Tan  y  Garnedd 
he  was  quite  ready  for  supper  and  for  bed. 


CHAPTER    LXV 

The  next  day  was  Friday.  Ever  since  the  Tuesday 
morning  before,  Fortescue  had  been  roaming  for  hours 
daily  about  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Trefechan — 
generally  unaccompanied,  for  he  was  resolute  in  his 
determination  not  to  interrupt  Owen's  work,  and  would 
only  allow  his  friend  to  go  with  him  when  he  was  satisfied 
that  Tanat  required  exercise  for  his  health's  sake.  Indeed, 
he  pretended  that  Owen  was  lazy  and  eager  to  catch  at 
any  excuse  for  leaving  his  books,  and  assumed  towards 
his  host  the  manner  of  an  elder  brother,  or  sort  of  tutor, 
a  manner  which  was  often  very  amusing,  but  which  could 
never  be  trifled  with. 

A  clothier  in  Trefechan  had  recently  become  bankrupt, 
having  begun  business  with  insufficient  capital,  and  his 
stock-in-trade  was  now  being  sold  by  public  auction. 
This  auction,  which  in  any  part  of  England  would  have 
been  all  over  in  a  few  hours,  was  in  Trefechan  drawn 
out  day  after  day.  The  auctioneer — Mr  Einion  Jones — 
who  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  stood 
on  a  table  in  the  doorwayi  and,  holding  up  article  after 
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article,  commented  upon  the  points  of  each  in  Welsh  and 
English,  or  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  languages,  and  main- 
tained a  running  argument  with  people  in  the  audience, 
who  freely  expressed  their  opinions  on  what  was  offered 
to  them.  Then,  as  the  day  darkened,  the  auctioneer 
would  put  up  the  shutters,  hang  out  a  card  on  which 
were  the  words,  *Bargeinion  mawr  meWn  Brethynau  a 
Dillad,'^  and  prepare  for  the  next  day's  campaign. 

Fortescue  was  delighted  with  the  study  of  human  life 
and  Welsh  character  which  this  auctioh  afforded  him, 
and  was  on  the  spot  every  day,  often  twice  a  day, 
treasuring  up,  as  far  as  he  understood  them,  the  remarks, 
sometimes  racier  than  he  guessed,  of  Mr  Einion  Jones, 
or  of  the  would-be  buyers,  many  of  whom  stood  in  rain 
and  snow  for  hours  at  a  time,  chaffing  the  auctioneer,  or 
haggling  with  him.  He  picked  up  the  words — brethyn^ 
defnydd^  siorty^  pris,^  and  gwerthy^  and  dimly  recognised, 
but  could  not  repeat,  words  like  swllt^  chwecheiniog^ 
and  the  like. 

The  rumour  of  the  sale  spread  outside  the  town,  and 
every  day  fresh  groups  of  country  folk  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  many  diverting  incidents  took  place. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Friday  on  which  the  two 
friends  were  to  go  to  Gorphwysfa  to  tea,  Owen  fixed  half- 
past  four  as  the  time  at  which  to  leave  Tan  y  Gamedd ; 
but  when  the  clock  struck  four,  Fortescue  seized  Owen's 
arm  and  said, — 

*  Let  us  be  off  at  once,  and  go  round  by  High  Street, 
where  the  auction  is  in  full  swing.  That  auction  is  the 
biggest  joke  I  know.  You  talk  of  your  mountains,  your 
valleys  and  your  lakes,  and  people  flock  to  see  them, 
but  your  auctions,  supposing  them  to  be  all  like  the  one 
now  going  on  in  Trefechan,  would,  if  properly  advertised, 
draw  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.' 

When  they  reached  High  Street,  there  was  the  ac- 
customed crowd  of  people  in  front  of  the  clothier's  shop, 
and  the  usual  word-play  between  the  auctioneer  and  his 

^  That  is,  Great  bargains  in  cloths  and  clothes, 
>  *  Brethyn  '—Cloth,  »  '  Defhydd  '—Material, 

*  '  Siort 'Sort  or  quality,  «  'Vris'— Price. 

«  *Gvrtith'—PVorth  or  value,        '  *Sv9\\t 'Shilling. 
8  *  Chwecheiniog ' — Sixpence. 
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audience  continued  for  several  minutes.  After  much 
haggling  three  or  four  sales  were  effected,  and  then  Mr 
Einion  Jones  held  up  a  child's  coat  and  began  to  talk 
of  its  many  merits.  But  suddenly,  a^  he  talked,  the 
thought  of  his  own  child  lying  dangerously  ill  at  home 
presented  itself  to  him :  a  film  gathered  over  his  eyes, 
his  voice  became  husky,  he  tried  to  speak  but  could 
not.  A  solemn  hush  fell  on  the  people,  which  was 
deepened  when  the  auctioneer,  making  a  great  effort, 
managed  to  blurt  out,  'Friends,  my  boy  Gwilym  is, 
I  fear,  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  little  coat  put  me 
in  mind  of  him.  I  think  the  sale  must  come  to  an  end 
for  to-day.' 

When  Mr  Jones  ceased,  his  words  were  answered  by 
sobs  from  every  part  of  the  crowd ;  the  cheeks  of  strong 
men  became  suddenly  wet  with  tears,  and  Fortescue, 
himself  deeply  affected,  turned  round  on  Owen,  saying, 
*  Let  us  go.  I  can't  stand  this ;  I  shall  not  come  here 
again.' 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Fortescue  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  when  he  returned  Owen  could  gather 
from  him  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  he  had 
been  doing.  He  would  only  say  that  he  had  not  been 
at  the  auction.  What  he  did  was  this.  He  went  to  a 
fruiterer's  shop  in  Trefechan,  and  bought  a  dozen  of 
the  best  oranges  to  be  had.  Then  he  called  at  the 
house  of  Mr  Einion  Jones  in  the  Belan  Road,  and  asked 
the  servant  girl,  who  came  in  answer  to  his  ring  at  the 
bell,  whether  little  Gwilym  was  making  any  progress 
towards  recovery. 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  answered  the  girl,  *  he's  much  better  this 
morning.  The  doctor's  only  just  now  left,  and  he  told 
missus  that  the  worst  was  past.  That's  what  he  said. 
And  he's  coming  to  see  the  child  again  this  after- 
noon.' 

*  I'm  very  glad,'  replied  Fortescue.  *  Will  you  give  him 
these  oranges,  one  at  a  time,  and  say  a  friend  left  them 
for  him  ? '  And  then  he  abruptly  walked  out  of  the  gate, 
and  strode  across  the  meadow  opposite  in  the  direction 
of  Pont  Riffri  before  the  girl  bad  time  to  ask  his 
name.  But  she  was  able  to  inform  her  mistress  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  left  the  oranges  was  the  young 
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man  whom  she  had  seen  several  times  within  the  last 
few  days  walking  with  Mr  Tanat  of  Tan  y  Gamedd. 
For  in  a  small  town  a  newcomer  is  noticed  and  taken 
stock  of  long  before  his  name  is  known  or  his  identity 
established. 


CHAPTER    LXVI 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  previous  chapter  how  the  auction 
at  the  clothier's  shop  in  Trefechan  came,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, to  an  unexpectedly  abrupt  conclusion.  All  Fridays 
are,  'tis  well  known,  unlucky,  and  Mr  Einion  Jones  would, 
therefore,  have  been  well  advised  if  he  had  adjourned  his 
sale  from  the  Thursday  to  the  Saturday,  which  is  market- 
day  in  Trefechan  and  the  only  day  in  the  week  when  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  are  at  all  crowded. 

And  yet  if  the  auctioneer  had  done  this,  the  '  impres- 
sions *  which  Fortescue  had  formed  would  have  remained 
imperfect  and  unrevised.  As  it  was,  all  the  way  from 
High  Street  to  the  old  minister's  house,  Owen's  friend 
continued  strangely  self-absorbed  and  spoke  never  a 
word  until  the  gate  of  Gorphwysfa  was  reached,  when 
he  suddenly  said,  *  Tanat,  you  know  pretty  well  what  I 
feel  and  think  about  most  controverted  questions.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss  any  points  of 
doctrine  to-night' 

*  Oh,  dear  me,  no,'  was  the  answer.  *  Mr  Thomas 
would  consider  it  unseemly  to  broach  subjects  which 
he  would  feel  to  be  distasteful  to  his  guest,  or  which,  I 
should  rather  say,  would  put  his  guest  under  restraint  of 
any  sort.  He  always  shows  tact  in  his  talk,  but  I  can't 
promise  that  he  may  not,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
incidentally  throw  some  side  lights  on  religious  questions, 
and  these  occasional  references  to  subjects  on  which  he 
has  thought  much  have  often  been  helpful  to  me,  and 
would  not,  I  think,  be  uninteresting  to  you.' 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  Fortescue.  *  One  cannot  have  too 
many  side  lights  thrown  on  a  matter  of  such  profound 
importance  as  religion.' 

The  two  were  warmly  welcomed  at  Gorphwysfa,  and 
the  tea  passed  off  pleasantly,  but  rather  quietly.     Sinah 
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Breeze  was  there,  and  Fortescue  was  somewhat  '  taken 
with'  her — a  clear-eyed,  pure-faced,  simple,  unspoiled 
country  maiden,  whose  pretty  broken  English  was  in 
itself  attractive.  But  she  spoke  little  at  first,  being  a 
bit  overawed  by  the  presence  of  two  young  men  so 
different  in  conversation  and  behaviour  from  any  she 
had  hitherto  met. 

After  the  tea  things  were  cleared  away,  the  reserve  which 
everyone  more  or  less  felt  was  cast  off,  and  when  Mr 
Thomas  asked  Fortescue  what  he  thought  of  Trefechan, 
the  young  man  promptly  answered,  *  Well,  sir,  I've  seen 
towns  better  built,  quainter,  fuller  of  relics  of  antiquity, 
but  few  surrounded  by  such  beautiful  scenery,  or,  at  any 
rate,  by  scenery  presenting  so  many  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  You  have  here  a  secluded  valley,  threaded  by 
a  winding  stream,  girdled  by  a  broken  oval  of  wonder- 
fully picturesque  hills  and  uplands.  I've  never  seen  a 
valley  quite  like  it.  And  then  the  people  are  very  different 
from  the  English.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts that  compose  England  show  often  great  unlikeness 
one  to  another.  A  race,  mainly  perhaps  Teutonic,  has  in- 
corporated into  itself  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
widely  varying  proportions  of  Keltic  or  non-Teutonic 
peoples;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  other  fact  of 
the  varying  configuration  of  the  surface  and  nature  of 
the  soil  in  different  districts  of  the  kingdom,  explains 
for  the  most  part  the  differences  found  between  the  in- 
habitants of  northern,  southern,  eastern,  western  and 
mid  England,  and  often  between  adjoining  counties, 
hundreds  and  parishes.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity,  to 
which  I  cannot  give  a  name,  in  the  people  about  here. 
Your  wise  men,  your  good  men,  your  average  men,  your 
rogues  and  your  fools  all  have  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  England  has  fools  enough,  but  it  cannot  pro- 
duce a  Twm  Wirion ;  still  less  can  it  produce  such  a 
mixture  of  fool,  braggart  and  man  of  learning  as  Mr 
Cadwaladr-Roberts.  And  what  I  have  observed  since 
I  came  to  Trefechan  confirms  me  in  my  belief  in  two 
doctrines,  which  the  older  I  grow  the  more  strongly  I 
hold.  First  of  all,  mixed  races,  speaking  generally^  are 
more  capable  and  interesting  than  pure  races.  If  the 
English  had  been  a  pure  race,  they  wouldn't  have  made 
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such  a  stir  in  the  world,  or  played  such  a  part  in  its 
history.  Mr  Tanat  has  been  telling  me  what  I  didn't 
know  before,  that  the  Welsh  are  by  no  means  a  pure 
race  either.  There  has  been,  first,  an  overlying  "  Bryth- 
onic*'  stratum;  there  has  been  a  middle  stratum  of 
what  he  calls  *'a  Goidelian  strain";  there  has  been 
an  underlying  stratum  of  Iberian,  or  let  us  say  "un- 
known "  origin ;  and  there  has  been  at  various  times  a 
strong  infusion  of  English  blood.  Now  all  those  peoples 
have  been  assimilated  into  a  single  stock  under  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  Welsh  language  and  of  Welsh 
ideas.  And  it  is  this  mixture  of  races,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  mixed,  to  which  I  attribute 
mainly  the  distinctive  note  of  the  Welsh  people.  It  is 
the  possession  by  them  of  that  distinctive  note  which 
constitutes  them  a  real  nation,  whatever  language  they 
may  now  happen  to  speak.  And  this  conclusion  leads 
me  to  the  statement  of  my  second  proposition.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  hold 
together,  or  great  deeds  be  done  on  behalf  of  it,  if  a 
common  patriotism  be  not  fostered,  not  merely  by  each 
of  the  constituent  nations  respecting  the  rights  of  all 
the  others,  but  by  each  of  them  showing  a  living  sym- 
pathy with  the  respective  aspirations  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  rest.  Well,  that  is  about  all  I  meant  to  say,'  added 
Fortescue  in  conclusion,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

*I  should  think  so  indeed,'  laughed  Owen;  *  why,  you've 
not  given  Mr  Thomas  the  chance  of  speaking  a  single 
word,  and  the  dogmatical  manner  in  which  you've  been 
laying  down  propositions  open  to  dispute  is,  in  my 
opinion,  most  reprehensible.' 

Fortescue,  remembering  the  fear  he  had  expressed 
before  he  entered  the  house  as  to  being  called  upon  to 
discuss  points  of  doctrine,  could  not  refrain  from  blushing, 
and  said  at  once,  '  I'm  sorry  if  I've  been  speaking  too 
loudly  or  too  long,  or  been  in  any  way  dogmatical.  I 
was  only  giving  utterance  to  my  impressions  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  me.     But  now  "mum's  the  word."' 

'  Oh,  no,'  cried  the  old'  minister,  '  talk  as  much  as  you 
like.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  good  chat  to-night, 
and,  until  Mr  Tanat  interrupted  you,  everything  promised 
well.    Your  remarks,  Mr  Fortescue,  were  very  suggestive. 
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I  was  especially  interested  in  what  you  said  as  to  the 
claim  of  Wales  to  be  a  nation,  and  particularly  admired 
your  dexterity  in  turning  the  allegation  that  our  people 
are  not  a  pure  race  into  an  argument  in  defence  of  that 
claim.  Please  go  on,  or  let  Owen,  if  he  can,  demolish 
your  two  propositions.' 

•Well,  sir,'  struck  in  Owen,  *  I  will  do  my  best.  First 
of  all,  I  don't  believe  that  there's  a  single  race  absolutely 
pure  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

*  Of  course  not,'  interrupted  Fortescue ;  *  1  didn't  say 
there  was.  It's  only  a  question  of  more  or  less.  The 
point  is  whether  a  race  which  really  assimilates  another 
race  does  not  generally  gain  something  by  the  admixture.' 

'  The  question  rather  seems  to  be,'  continued  Owen, 
'  whether  races  very  mixed  in  their  origin  are  superior  to 
purer  ones.  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  taking  the  case  of  the 
Eurasians  of  India,  or  suppose  we  say  of  the  mulattoes 
of  America.' 

*0h,'  retorted  Fortescue,  *as  to  the  Eurasians,  the 
shame  of  their  descent  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  mulattoes.  Nor  have  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  community  by  themselves,  and  thus 
developing  a  national  sentiment.  So  the  reference  to 
the  Eurasians  and  miilattoes  does  not  settle  the  matter. 
Besides,  I  didn't  pretend  that  my  statement  was  true 
universally.' 

'In  that  case,'  said  Owen,  'I  don't  suppose  there's 
much  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  I  was  only 
chaffing  you,  Harry,  and  trying  to  draw  you  out  a  bit' 

Tanat's  interruption  had  nevertheless  the  effect  of 
making  the  talk  more  general,  and  the  conversation  now 
eddied  around  various  subjects,  in  themselves  of  little 
moment,  but  interesting  notwithstanding  to  one  or  other 
of  the  little  group.  Even  Sinah  began  to  prattle  about 
the  people  she  had  known  in  Blaenau'r  Cadelliog,  and 
became  quite  loquacious  when  she  got  to  speak  of  Sian 
Edwart,  the  widow  of  Yr  hen  Hwmphra,  who  could  recite 
englynion  by  the  score,  treasured  up  the  memory  of  all 
sorts  of  superstitious  customs,  was  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  most  of  the  old  families  of  the  neighbourhood, 
often  to  the  seventh  generation,  and  knew  the  name  of 
nearly  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  what  it  was  good  for. 
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Presently  Mr  Thomas  asked,  '  How  long  do  you  stay 
at  Tan  y  (kunedd,  Mr  Fortescue?' 

I  shall  stay/  replied  Fortescue,   'until  Mr  Tanat 
himself  goes  to  London.' 

'  And  when  do  you  go,  Owen  ? '  was  the  next  question. 

*  On  Tuesday  next,  sir,*  answered  Owen. 

*  So  soon  ? '  said  the  old  minister ;  *  I'm  very  sorry,  very 
sorry  indeed  that  we're  going  to  lose  you  for  a  time,  but 
I  suppose  you  know  what's  best  for  yourself.  In  any 
case,  I  shall  much  miss  you,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  in 
the  great  city  happiness  and  good  fortune  may  attend  you.' 
And  he  arose,  and  warmly  pressed  Owen's  hand. 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  in  order  to  dispel  the  cloud  that  had  fallen  on 
the  company,  Tanat  remarked,  'I  think,  Mr  Thomas, 
I've  not  yet  told  you  anything  of  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts' 
paper  on  Welsh  Place  Names,* 

'  No,'  answered  the  old  minister ; '  I  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  about  it' 

•Well,'  continued  Owen,  *I  wish  I'd  brought  the 
paper  with  me,  but  I  believe  I  can  trust  my  memory  to 
give  you  an  account  of  some  of  Hyphen's  most  amusing 
blunders.  First  of  all,  he  thinks  the  name  "Britain" 
was  originally  applied  to  St  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall, 
where  the  Carthaginians  are  supposed  to  have  come  for 
tin.  So,  he  says,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Britain  "  is 
obvious—"  Bre,"  a  hill,  and  "  tin  ''—the  Tin  Hill.  Then 
he  takes  the  place  names  of  this  neighbourhood.  He 
begins  with  "The  Bitfel,"  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  English  Pinfold,  but  which  Hyphen 
derives  from  "Budd-wal,"  and  thinks  there  must  have 
been  an  encampment  there.  He  isn't  certain,  however, 
whether  the  encampment  was  Roman  or  British.  In 
favour  of  the  Romans  being  seated  at  The  Bitfel,  he 
mentions  a  field  on  the  farm  called  "  Cae  Tunnah,"  that 
is,  T^innaKs  Field,  but  in  which,  remarks  the  writer,  we 
seem  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  presence  of  a  cohort 
of  the  Tungrians !  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  "The 
Bitfel "  is  still  called  by  old  people  "  Ty  Tegyn,"  which, 
of  course,  means  Teggin's  House,  but  Mr  Cadwaladr- 
Roberts  suggests  that  it  is  the  modem  and  corrupted 
form  of  "Tegemacos,"  the  Welsh  lord  of  a  district,  or 
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Uymas.  Then  he  refers  to  "  Lon  hir."  *  Lon  "  I  take 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Cheshire  "lone,"  a  lane. 
Hyphen,  however,  insists  that  it  is  a  modification  of 
the  Welsh  "llan,"  and  means  a  churchy  and  he  supports 
this  contention  by  the  name  "  Acr  Bleddyn,''  the  mean- 
ing of  which — Bkddyris  Acre — is,  one  would  think, 
obvious  enough.  "  Acr  Bledd3m  "  is,  it  appears,  a  field 
adjoining  the  Lon  hir.  The  name  "acr,"  he  says,  is 
evidently  a  mark  of  Church  land ;  witness  the  English 
phrase  "God's  Acre,"  for  a  churchyard,  "Bleddyn," 
again,  is  quite  plainly  a  translation  of  the  name  of 
"Lupus,"  one  of  the  Gaulish  missionaries  who  came 
over  to  Britain  with  St  Garmon  in  the  fifth  century. 
So  that  the  Lon  hir  was  probably  one  of  the  mission 
stations  of  this  early  saint,  and  Hyphen  adds  that  every- 
one possessing  a  spark  of  true  national  feeling  must  lament 
the  fact  that  it  now  belongs  to  a  Dissenter.  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  apologise  for  using  the  word  "  probably," 
when  "certainly"  was  the  word  that  should  have  been 
employed.  "  For  what  do  we  find  ?  "  asks  he.  And  in 
answer,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  adjoining  "  Acr 
Bleddyn  "  is  a  hill  called  "  Bryn  Heilyn."  The  syllable 
Hd^  Hyphen  says,  signifies  much  the  same  as  the  Greek 
"IV,"  and,  therefore,  "Bryn  Heilyn,"  or  "Bryh  Heilan," 
means  Hill  of  the  Holy  Bank,^  But  all  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  his  finding  in  the  name  of  the  house  called 
"  Wren's  Nest "  a  reference  to  Gwran,  one  of  the  supposed 
sons  of  Cunedda.  And  I  had  almost  forgotten  Hyphen's 
explanation  of  the  word  On,  It  is  by  no  means,  he  says, 
the  plural  of  onen^  as  most  people  suppose.  It  is  a 
personal  name,  so  that  "Llwyn  On"  does  not  signify 
Ash'grovty  but  Otis  Grove^  and  "  Ruabon  "  is  "  Rhiw  ab 
On,"  that  is,  The  slope  of  the  son  of  On,  "  On  "  was,  it 
appears,  a  Druid,   who  ages  ago  travelled  to  Egypt, 

\  It  may  seem  to  some  incredible  that  anyone  m  his  senses  should 
twist  names  after  this  fashion,  or  suggest  such  utterly  impossible 
derivations  as  those  above  indicated.  But  these  very  derivations 
have,  within  my  own  knowledge,  been  actually  and  seriously  pro- 
posed, and  received  the  imprimatur  of  men  supposed  to  be  learned. 
*  Twna '  (now  *  Tunnah '),  *  T^yn '  (now  *  Teggin '),  and  *  Bleddyn ' 
(now  spelled  in  English  <  Blediyn,*  with  the  th  pronounced  as  in 
tken\  were  formerly  by  no  means  uncommon  personal  names  in 
Wales,  and  they  are  still  to  be  found  as  surnames. 
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teaching  the  people  of  that  country  a  purer  form  of  sun- 
worship  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  practised,  and 
the  city  of  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  was  named 
after  him.' 

Owen's  account  of  Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts'  paper  was 
received  with  repeated  explosions  of  laughter  from  the 
old  mimster.  But  to  Mrs  Thomas  and  Sinah  it  was 
less  interesting,  and,  drawing  together,  they  presently  set 
up  a  conversation  of  their  own.  Mrs  Thomas  began  it. 
'  You  will  find,'  said  she,  '  living  in  Trefechan  more  con- 
venient, in  many  ways,  than  living  at  Tyno  Mawr.  You 
can  get  articles  of  dress  more  easily  and  cheaply,  for  one 
thing.  You  can  buy  here  the  braid  on  the  dress  you're 
now  wearing  at  twopence-farthing  a  yard.  I  bought  some 
myself  at  that  price  only  the  other  day.' 

*  I  believe,'  replied  Sinah,  *  that  I  paid  twopence-Aa^ 
penny  a  yard  for  it  at  Dinan.' 

*  Ah,  that's  exactly  what  I  expected,'  ejaculated  Mrs 
Thomas,  'and  what  you  can't  obtain  at  Mrs  Jones, 
Siop,  you  can  generally  get  at  Mrs  Watkin  Williams, 
Manchester  House.  I  like  Manchester  House  best. 
Mrs  Jones  is  such  a  terrible  tattler.  And  then  there  are 
confectioners  here,  and  butchers,  and  upholsterers,  and 
almost  all  sorts  of  tradesfolk.' . 

Now  let  us  move  to  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  among  the  malekind. 

When  all  the  comments  on  Hyphen's  fatuous  explana- 
tions of  *  Welsh  Place  Names '  were  exhausted,  Fortescue 
began  to  speak  of  local  superstitions,  and  inquired  whether 
there  were  any  special  to  die  neighbourhood  of  Trefechan. 
Mr  Thomas  mentioned  two  or  three,  and  then  said, 
'  But  the  funniest  superstition  that  I  ever  came  across  is 
one  that  I  was  told  of  when  in  Norfolk.  I  was  informed 
that  in  some  Suffolk  villages  the  coming  of  a  German 
band  was  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  rain.' 

At  this  there  was  such  general  laughter  that  even  Mrs 
Thomas,  in  the  midst  of  her  commendation  of  the  shops 
of  Trefechan,  could  not  escape  the  contagion,  and  Owen, 
looking  at  his  watch,  jumped  up  and  cried,  'Well, 
Fortescue,  we  must  be  going.  Mr  Thomas  has  certainly 
made  the  hit  of  the  evening.' 

And  so,  shaking  hands  all  round,  the  two  friends  left 
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the  room.  While  they  were  putting  on  their  overcoats 
and  hats  in  the  lobby,  the  old  minister  slapped  his  thigh 
and  said,  'There's  one  matter  of  some  importance, 
Owen,  about  which  I  intended  to  speak  to  you  to-night, 
and  which  has  only  just  come  to  my  recollection.' 

*  Will  it  wait,  sir  ? '  asked  Tanat. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr  Thomas,  *  it  will  wait  eighteen  hours 
at  any  rate.' 

•Well,  then,'  was  the  answer,  'come  up  to  Tan  y 
Gamedd  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  we  will  discuss  the 
question  in  full  conclave.' 

'  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,'  said  Cynhaiam. 

And  then  Owen  and  Fortescue  went  their  way. 


CHAPTER    LXVII 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  Ben  Breeze  and  his 
daughter  moved  into  The  Garreg  Wen,  was  a  busy  time 
for  both  of  them.  The  pieces  of  furniture  already  pur- 
chased and  brought  thither  had  to  be  put  each  into  its 
proper  place ;  hooks  on  which  were  to  be  hung  jugs  and 
cups  had  to  be  screwed  into  the  edges  of  the  shelves ; 
the  bits  of  things  at  the  Marian  Cottage  to  be  carted 
thence,  and  Ben  had  to  make  several  journeys  across  the 
town.  During  one  of  these  journeys  Owen  met  him,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  act  as  guide  for  another 
afternoon  excursion  on  the  following  day,  the  last  Sunday 
he  would  be  able  to  spend  in  Trefechan  for  several 
months. 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  said  Ben ;  '  and,  as  it  happens,  Sinah 
won't  stand  in  the  way  one  bit  Why,  she's  a  regular 
little  Churchwoman.  She's  been  brought  up  so  at  Tyno 
Mawr.  And  as  she  tells  me,  she  can't  go  to  church  in 
the  morning,  and  doesn't  want  to  go  at  night,  she  can 
only  go  in  the  afternoon.     And  so  I  shall  be  free.' 

*  Very  good,'  remarked  Owen.  *  I  suppose  we'd  better 
start  in  good  time.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ben.  My  friend 
and  I  will  call  at  half-past  two  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon at  your  own  house,  if  that  arrangement  will  suit 
you.' 
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*  Suit  me  ?  yes,  indeed ! '  was  Ben's  answer,  '  and  proud 
to  have  such  visitors.' 

And  so  the  thing  was  settled. 

Later  on,  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas  dropped  in  at  Tan  y 
Gamedd  to  tea,  and  it  appeared  that  the  matter  about 
which  he  wished  to  speak  was  this.  A  special  vestry 
meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, '  to  consider  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  parish 
church.'  And  here  I  had  better  myself  explain  all  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  question  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed arose.  The  parish  church — Llanfeuryg  —  was 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  a  new  church,  St  David's, 
had  therefore  been  erected  in  the  High  Street  of  Tre- 
fechan,  and  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  two  maiden 
ladies — ^the  Misses  Meyrick  of  Hafod  Boeth — with  the 
impropriated  tithes  of  two  of  the  townships  of  the  parish 
— Cynwyson  and  Tricham.  To  this  church  a  district 
had  been  assigned,  and  a  perpetual  curate — the  Rev. 
Mostyn  Jones  —  appointed,  who,  although  nominally 
subordinate  to  the  Vicar  of  Llanfeuryg,  would  have  been 
practically  independent  of  him  but  for  one  fact  The 
vicar — the  Rev.  Athanasius  Turner — could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Welsh,  and  yet  his  church  was  in  the  country 
where  most  of  the  people  spoke  that  language  habitually, 
while  Mr  Mostyn  Jones,  a  Welshman,  was  located  in  the 
town,  where  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  could 
speak  English  only,  and  most  of  them  were  familiar  with 
both  languages.  The  two  clergymen  had  therefore  come 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  each  should  preach  in  the 
other's  church  once  every  Sunday,  so  that  on  that  day, 
both  at  St  David's  and  at  the  parish  church,  there  should 
be  at  least  one  Welsh  and  one  English  sermon.  But  the 
two  men  did  not  get  on  very  well  together.  Mr  Turner 
belonged  to  that  narrow  section  of  the  High  Church 
party  which  was  best  represented  by  a  well-known 
truculent  dean  while  he  was  yet  alive.  The  vicar 
believed  that  'Dissent  was  schism,  and  schism  was 
sin,'  and  utterly  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
accursed  thing  called  Nonconformity,  or  with  anyone 
at  all  connected  with  it.  Mr  Jones,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  a  zealous  Churchman,  was  broader  in  his  sym- 
pathies, and  glad,  when  occasion  offered,  to  have  a  quiet 
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chat  with  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas  or  Mr  Howell  Evans, 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister  resident  in  the  town. 
His  behaviour  in  this  respect  brought  down  upon  him, 
indeed,  more  than  once  a  strongly-worded  rebuke  from 
the  vicar,  a  rebuke  which  Mr  Jones  received  in  no  spirit 
of  meekness,  but  rather  returned  railing  for  railing.  When 
the  one  was  autocratic  and  the  other  hot-tempered,  their 
relations  one  with  another  could  not  but  become,  to  say 
the  least,  strained.  The  perpetual  curate  of  St  David's, 
moreover,  was  not  the  only  person  that  Mr  Turner 
offended  In  what  he  took  to  be  the  interests  of  his 
own  school  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  order,  the  vicar 
of  Llanfeuryg  rode  roughshod,  again  and  again,  over  the 
wishes  of  his  own  people,  and  drove  family  after  family 
to  the  English  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  chapel. 
So  that  whenever  he  preached,  his  church  was  generally 
about  two-thirds  empty.  And  now  he  proposed  to  en- 
large it,  without  any  apparent  reason.  And  yet  he  had 
a  reason.  The  parish  church,  or  yr  hen  Eghvys^  as  it 
was  usually  called,  belonged,  in  its  arrangement,  to  that 
most  peculiar  but  most  interesting  type  of  ecclesiastical 
building,  common  in  North  Wales,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  general  terms  as  consisting  of  two  aisles  of 
equal  length,  and  possessing  no  structural  chancel,  the 
ritual  choir  being  formed  by  screening  off  the  east  end 
of  one  of  the  aisles,  in  the  case  of  Llanfeuiyg  church  the 
aisle  at  the  west  end  of  which  the  tower  was  built.  Now 
this  arrangement  was  detestable  to  Mr  Turner,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  adding  a  third  aisle,  so  converting 
what  was  then  the  north  aisle  into  a  nave.  It  would 
only  then  be  necessary  to  build  a  chancel  east  of  the 
nave  to  obtain  a  church  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  make 
everything  about  it  commonplace,  at  the  cost  of  five 
thousand  pounds. 

It  was  this  proposed  alteration  of  yr  hen  Eglwys  only 
of  which  Mr  Thomas  spoke.  Of  the  vicar  he  said 
nothing.  Then  he  went  on.  *  I  don't  like,'  remarked 
he,  'to  appear  at  the  vestry  meeting  myself.  My 
presence  there  might  be  misinterpreted.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  which,  if  carried 
out,  will  not  merely  falsify  history,  but  involve  the 
practical  destruction  of  one  of  the  few  ancient  and 
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beautiful  buildings  left  here.  My  feelings  as  to  the 
treatment  of  such  buildings  were  much  clarified  and 
strengthened  during  my  visit  to  Norfolk,  especially  after 
a  conversation  I  had  there  with  Mr  Carleton.  But  Mr 
Mostyn  Jones  dislikes  the  scheme  as  much  as  I  do,  and 
says  it  means  not  merely  mutilation,  but  sacrilege.' 

•Well,  sir,'  replied  Owen,  *I  quite  agree  with  what 
you  and  Mr  Mostyn  Jones  think  on  tlus  matter,  and 
shall  certainly  turn  up  at  the  vestry  meeting  and  vote 
against  the  proposal.  I've  found  among  my  father's 
papers  a  dissertation  on  these  two-aisled  churches.  In 
the  first  place,  he  notes  that  the  parish  church  of 
Llanelwy,^  so  like  our  own,  is  dedicated  to  two  several 
saints,  and  that  one  of  the  aisles  is  called  "  Eglwys  Asa,"  ^ 
and  the  other  "  Eglwys  Cyndeym,"^  so  that  it  looks  as 
though  the  two  aisles  were  originally  regarded  as  distinct 
churches,  although  united  by  the  arches  of  the  central 
arcade.  My  father  observes  that  two  or  three  other 
churches  built  according  to  this  plan  seem  to  have  also 
had  formerly  a  double  dedication.  He  calls  attention, 
moreover,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  once  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  boneddigion^  or  Welshmen  of  pure  pedigree, 
and  the  taeogiatty  or  servile  tenants,  and  suggests  that 
the  two-aisled  church  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  one  part 
of  the  building  was  occupied  exclusively  by  the  bonedd- 
igion  and  their  families,  and  the  other  part  by  the 
taeogion  and  bondmen.  I'm  not  sure,'  continued  Owen, 
*  whether  this  explanation  will  hold  good  universally,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  churches  of  this  type  ofifer 
to  the  antiquary  and  historian  a  most  interesting  subject 
for  study,  and  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  or  tampered 
with.' 

'May  it  not  be,'  asked  Fortescue,  *that  the  original 
church  at  St  Asaph  actually  consisted  of  two  distinct 
but  united  churches,  each  of  which  had  its  own  dedica- 
tion; that  this  double  building  was  at  first  the  centre 
of  missionary  activity,  and  served  an  enormous  district 
or  diocese;  and  that  as  other  churches  were  gradually 
erected  within  this  district,  they  were  built  on  the  plan 

^  <  Llanelwy  '—The  Welsh  name  for  the  cathedral  dty  of  St  Asaph. 

"  •  Eglwys  Asa  '—The  Church  of  Asa,  or  Asaph. 

•  *  Eglwys  Cyndeym ' — The  Church  of  Cyndeym,  or  Keniigem. 
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of  the  mother  church,  although  dedicated  to  one  saint 
only?' 

'That  suggestion,  Mr  Fortescue,'  remarked  the  old 
minister,  '  recommends  itself  more  to  my  judgment  than 
any  other.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  original  church 
at  Llanelwy  consisted  of  two  buildings  in  one ;  that  it 
was  the  first  church  in  this  part  of  North  Wales,  and  set 
the  fashion  to  most  of  those  that  were  built  afterwards.' 

'Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,'  replied  Fortescue;  *but 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  banish  all  surmises,  and  say 
that  here,  as  in  other  districts,  one  church,  which  one 
we  know  not,  has  plainly  served  as  a  model  for  many 
others  within  the  range  of  its  influence?' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Mr  Thomas, '  that  would  be  a  less 
disputable  way  of  stating  the  fact ;  but  now  I  must  be 
going,  for  I  see  it's  getting  late.' 

*  And  we  will  accompany  you,'  exclaimed  Owen. 

'No,  Tanat,'  interposed  Fortescue,  '/will  walk  home 
with  Mr  Thomas,  but  you  must  stay  here,  and  complete 
to-night  the  translation  of  that  passage  of  Sallust  which 
you  left  unfinished  before  tea  time.' 

'  I'm  afraid,'  said  the  old  minister,  '  that  if  Owen  left 
his  work  unfinished  this  afternoon,  it  was  due  to  my 
coming.' 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,'  replied  Fortescue ; '  if  Tanat  had  been 
but  decently  industrious,  he  could  have  got  done  by  four 
o'clock  all  that  we  settled  he  should  do.  But  he  must 
needs  go  into  the  town  on  some  vain  pretext  or  other.  I 
believe  the  buying  a  new  hat  was  the  excuse  offered  when 
he  set  off  after  dinner  to-day.' 

'  You  see  how  I'm  bullied  in  my  own  house,'  laughed 
Owen ;  '  but  I  believe  Fortescue  is  right  in  keeping  me  to 
my  allotted  task,  and  if  he  will  accompany  you,  I  will  stay 
at  home,  and  clear  up  what  is  left  undone  of  the  week's 
work.' 


CHAPTER    LXVIII 

Mr  Thomas  and  Fortescue  were  not  gone  far  on  their 
way  to  the  town  when  they  met  Twm  Wirion,  who  greeted 
them  with  a  hearty  and  uproarious  Nos  da^  Fddigion. 
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'  What  does  he  say  ?  or  rather,  what  does  he  mean  ? ' 
asked  Fortescue. 

'What  he  says  means  "Good  night,  gentlemen,"* 
replied  the  old  minister. 

'Well,  he  seems  to  be  in  rattling  good  spirits,'  was 
Fortescue's  comment 

'Yes,'  said  C3mhaiam;  'perhaps  someone  has  given 
him  a  shilling.' 

The  explanation  suggested  by  Mr  Thomas  to  account 
for  the  rollicking  behaviour  of  Twm  Wirion  was  very  far 
from  being  the  true  one.  That  worthy  had  just  come 
straight  from  the  cottage  of  Cadi's  Beudy,  and  his 
gambols  were  but  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction  at 
what  had  taken  place  there.  He  had  timed  his  visit  to 
the  cottage  so  that  the  washing  of  the  floor  might  be  well 
over  before  he  should  show  his  face,  for  he  had  a  clear 
recollection  of  the  reception  accorded  to  him  on  the 
Saturday  night  before.  He  tried  the  door,  and  finding 
it  unfastened,  stole  stealthily  into  the  room.  There 
was  Cadi,  her  washing  done,  her  dress  changed,  sitting 
before  the  fire.  She  looked  almost  as  though  she  were 
expecting  a  lover's  visit.  The  little  room  was  as  clean, 
as  tidy,  as  cosy  as  it  could  be  made. 

'Well,  Cadi,'  said  Twm,  blundering  straight  to  the 
point,  '  will  you  have  me  for  your  husband  nan*  f  I've 
fifty  pounds  in  the  bank,  you  know.' 

'  And  I've  forty-five  pounds,'  snapped  out  Cadi. 

'All  the  better,'  replied  Twm,  frankly. 

'  Well,'  said  Cadi,  '  I  sha'n't  marry  while  Mr  Thomas 
is  alive,  nor  I  sha'n't  marry  if  Miss  Myfanwy  wants  me  still 
to  go  to  Gorphwysfa,  nor  I  sha'n't  marry  unless  I'm  to  be 
master  and  mistress  both.     Do  you  agree  to  this  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  must,'  answered  Twm,  somewhat  ruefully. 
Then,  brightening  up,  he  added,  'But  Mr  Cynhaiam 
Thomas  can't  live  long.  Miss  Myfanwy's  sure  to  be 
married  before  she's  twenty-one,  and  when  you  and  I 
are  once  spliced,  what's  yours  will  be  mine,  and  what's 
mine  will  be  my  own.' 

At  the  thought  of  this  bliss,  however  deferred,  Twm's 
first  impulse  was  to  give  Cadi  a  hearty  kiss  on  the  cheek, 
but  he  had  noticed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
versation, the  lady  of  his  love  had  stuck  the  poker  into 
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the  fire,  keeping  her  right  hand  on  the  cool  end  of  it, 
and  now  she  drew  it  out  for  a  second,  noting  with  grim 
satisfaction  that  the  point  of  it  was  red  hot.  However 
brave  Twm  might  be,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  ex- 
tremities with  one  so  well  prepared  for  emergencies.  So, 
thinking  of  no  other  way  of  expressing  his  joy,  he  clapped 
his  cap  on  his  head,  but  was  promptly  ordered  to  take  it 
off.  Twm  felt  a  bit  disconcerted,  and  presently  took  his 
departure  somewhat  abruptly,  for  he  could  not  think 
of  anything  to  say  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  But  as 
he  was  going  home,  he  chuckled  and  said  to  himself, 
*  Wedi  'n  clymu  geith  Cadi  weFd  pwy  'di  pwy.' ' 

Meanwhile  Cadi,  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  quietly 
smiled  as  she  muttered,  '  Once  we're  married,  I'll  soon 
teach  Twm  which  is  master — him  or  me.' 

Later  in  the  evening,  Benjamin  Breeze  left  at  Tan  y 
Garnedd  a  small  packet  addressed  to '  Owen  Tanat,  Esq.' 
Martha  Brown  brought  it  into  the  yellow  sitting-room 
where  the  two  friends  were  chatting  before  going  to  bed. 
When  the  packet  was  opened,  ten  shilling  pieces  rolled 
out  of  it,  disclosing  a  paper  on  which  were  written  the 
words,  '  The  balance  of  what  I  owe  you ;  returned  with 
many  many  thanks. — B.  B.' 

*  He's  an  honest  fellow  that  Ben,'  said  Owen. 

'  Yes,'  remarked  Fortescue ;  '  I  should  like  to  see  more 
of  him.' 

*  Well,  you  will  have  a  chance  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER    LXIX 

When,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Owen  and  Fortescue  called' 
at  The  Garreg  Wen,  they  found  Ben  Breeze  ready  for 
his  walk.  *  Let  us  start  at  once,'  said  he,  '  for  I'm  going 
to  take  you  to  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  we  shal . 
have  to  go  further  on  that  side  to  get  to  something  really 
worth  seeing  than  on  the  north.' 

•  I  know  the  country  to  the  south  pretty  well,'  observed 
Owen,  *  but  Mr  Fortescue  doesn't,  and  in  any  case  we 
shall  be  safe  in  your  hands,  Ben.    So  let  us  be  off.' 

*  That  is,  *  After  we*  re  sflUedy  Cadi  will  see  who*s  who* 
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Their  guide  led  them  down  the  meadow  to  Pont 
RilTri,  and  up  the  slope  to  the  Belan  Road.  After  they 
had  walked  onward  and  upward  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  road  forked.  At  the  fork  was  a  three-sided  meadow, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  low  mound.  '  That  tomeny  said 
Ben,  'so  I've  been  told,  is  the  belan  from  which  the 
township  of  Belan  takes  its  name,  and  there  used  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  court  held  on  it,  in  the  open  air,  twice  in 
the  year,  and  the  meadow  in  which  it  stands  is  called 
"Dolysiryf."'" 

They  now  took  the  left  hand  road  until  they  came  to 
a  bridge  carried  over  a  narrow  part  of  a  wooded  clough, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhedwy 
flowed. 

'  You  see,'  pointed  out  Ben,  '  that  small  farmhouse  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  ?  Well,  the  name  of  that 
house  is  "  Ty  Quacker."  *  I  believe  a  Quaker  lived  there 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  we  won't  cross  the 
bridge  now,  for  I'm  going  to  take  you  up  the  glen  this 
side  the  brook.' 

The  path  was  rough  and  irregular,  but  as  it  wound  its 
way  sometimes  down  by  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and 
sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  slope  above,  there  opened 
up  from  it  continually  new  and  ever  changing  glimpses 
of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  river  and  plain. 

'  It  must  have  been  by  this  path,'  presently  remarked 
Ben,  'that  the  old  Quaker  who  lived  by  the  bridge  often 
walked  on  Sundays  to  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  for  I've  heard 
that  at  the  farmhouse  there  a  Quakers'  meeting  used  to 
be  held.' 

*0h,'  cried  Fortescue,  'what  a  delightful  path  along 
which  to  walk  to  meetings  and  then  to  keep  silent  when 
one  got  there,  thinking  all  the  time  of  what  had  been 
seen  on  the  way,  and  the  murmur  and  music  of  the 
stream  lingering  in  one's  ears ;  and  then,  meeting  oyeXy  and 
kindly  salutations  exchanged,  to  return  as  one  came,  and 
so  to  dinner,  and  back  and  fro  again,  perhaps,  the  same 
day,  and  to  read  at  evening-fall  some  good  book,  and 
go  to  bed  in  peace,  and  thus  have  pleasant  thoughts  by 
day  and  pleasant  dreams  at  night.' 

1  'l>o\y  Siiyi'— The  SheHfs  Meadow. 
*  *Ty  Quacker'— 7%^  Quaker* s  House. 
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'Oh,  but,'  interrupted  Ben,  'after  rain  this  path  isn't 
at  all  pleasant.  You  can  go  along  it  on  a  frosty  winter's 
day  such  as  this,  or  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  it's  too  swampy  for  anyone 
to  travel  along  it.' 

'  Never  mind,'  replied  Fortescue,  '  it  is  so  charming 
that  if  one  could  use  it  but  one  Sunday  in  every  month, 
that  would  be  enough.  For  myself,  I  think  the  memory 
of  it  will  abide  with  me  all  my  life  long.' 

Owen  now  joined  in.  *  You're  quite  right,  Ben,  as  to 
there  having  been  a  Friends'  meeting  at  Cerryg  yr 
Ymryson.  This  side  of  the  country  formerly  swarmed 
with  Quakers.  They  were  to  be  found  among  all  classes, 
among  the  gentry,  farmers  and  labourers  alike.  My 
own  great-grandfather,  Griffith  Tanat,  was  a  Quaker, 
and  forced  to  sell  part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  pay. 
the  repeated  fines  levied  on  him  for  "  frequenting  con 
venticles,"  and  refusing  to  pay  Church  rates.  I've  dis- 
covered, among  my  father's  papers,  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  entitled  "Crynwyr  Dyffryn  Rhedwy,"*  evi- 
dently intended  for  publication  in  some  Welsh  magazine, 
perhaps  in  Seren  Gomer,  The  letters  received  by  his 
grandfather,  which  are  still  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  were 
ready  to  his  hand.  He  also  plainly  gathered  much  in- 
formation for  his  essay  from  deeds  of  property  which,  as 
a  solicitor,  he  had  to  read,  and  corresponded  with 
several  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  Quaker  ancestors 
had  gone  out  from  this  district  And  the  particulars 
thus  gleaned  are  very  interesting.  I  expect  my  father 
intended  to  revise  his  paper,  but  he  never  did  so,  and 
thus  it  remained  unpublished.  However,  I  find  from  it 
that  John  Vaughan,  gent.,  of  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  was, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  chief 
man  among  the  Friends  of  this  neighbourhood ;  that  a 
meeting  was  usually  held  at  his  house  on  First  Day ;  and 
that  he  gave  a  walled  croft  as  a  burial-place  for  members 
of  the  society.  And  by-the-bye,  this  graveyard  still 
remains,  and  is  called  Mynwenty  Quackers,^^ 

•  Oh,'  said  Ben,  *  I  didn't  think  you  knew  of  yr  hen 

^  Xhat  is,  The  Quakers  of  Dyffryn  RJudwy, 
*  Xhat  is,  The  Quakeri  Graveyard, 
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T!ier  xaade  fed  thcB  down  die  meadow  to  Pont 
lifr.  jod  :z^  die siope  to  the  Belan  Road.  After  they 
ami  wtiksd  joined  izad  cpwd  for  about  ten  minates, 
rn*  Tsad  iiriL:sL  A:  :be  §aA  was  a  tfaiee^ded  meadow, 
jod  n  ne  inast  of  z  a  k>w  mound.  '  That  iSramiy' said 
IcB^  "«  r^ie  been  soid,  b  the  ielam  from  whidi  the 
iBvsKznr  :i  Beiaa  takes  its  name,  and  there  used  to  be 
soimr  sxt  :f  a  ocurt  held  on  it,  m  the  open  air,  twice  in 
ne  icK.  23d  d^  anendov  in  which  it  stands  is  called 
**  Tin  f  srri ' " ' 

rinrr  ak^v  2cok  die  kft  hand  road  mitil  they  came  to 
X  brti^  csned  c^cr  a  narrow  part  of  a  wooded  dough, 
jt  ne  >:crai  of  whkh  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhedwy 
ij«»ed. 

*  Y.nt  aee^*  rci:=ced  oct  Ben, '  that  small  frumhouse  on 
rhf  .x^ka-  jo^e  of  tbe  bridge?  WeO,  the  name  of  that 
3i:qae  :s  -^  Ft  Q^acfcen**  ^  I  believe  a  Quaker  lived  there 
x>:u£  rwc  hiradred  years  ago,  but  we  won't  cross  the 
^T-viHie  3l:w^.  rcr  Fm  goipg  to  take  you  up  the  glen  this 
saae  rte  brcck.' 

r^  piio  was  roc^  and  irregular,  but  as  it  wound  its 
w»r  fctnseciises  down  by  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and 
feoKCiiKs  cc  the  top  oif  the  dope  above,  there  opened 
IT  •^,"01  :c  o?c::r*aiLllT  new  and  ever  changing  glimpses 
cc  2.\L  jsd  CLue^  of  wood  and  river  and  plain. 

^  I:  s'.:st  bxie  been  by  thb  padi,'  presently  remarked 
Bkn;.  "±iir  d:ie  otd  Quaker  who  lived  by  the  bridge  often 
w^ked  en  Scsdays  to  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  for  I've  heard 
mic  at  trse  t&rmhouse  there  a  Quakers'  meeting  used  to 

"Oix*  crix  :  _,\  *wb*t  a  delightful  path  along 
w^^vii  ro  wu-v  :  -  r  v*  ^^  then  to  keep  silent  when 
>MK  ^  tbif^,  thmkisg  al!  the  tim«  of  what  had^' 
ie^n  ctt  the  wa^^  aiid  tbe  murmur  ^nd 
$c:«tt»  I:r^:is?tf^  m  coe%  eu^  :  and  ihen,  i 
k:,:?cl>r  saluciboQS  exchanged,  to  n^tum  j 
»  x^  >r=C!er.  and  bftck  and  (^*  ^ 
»iB^v  as^  to  naad  at  evenJag-f:iU 
^^  V  ':^  »  petce;  and  ihmjj^*^ 
^  md  ^wiiiiiir  dreams  atj^ 
^  *C^f  &if*- 
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ata?plit    ^S^Sl  ^^'/^^^^r  ^  thi-  path  isn't 

the  greater  pm  of  Ee  vL  hi  .  °^  ?"""'  ^*  ^^-^ng 
to  travel  along  it.'  ^  *  '°°  swampy  for  anyone 

tl^'t'?fTn;3;;?'^?^J°;f?'e'  'it>  «,charn,ing 
that  would  be  enough  For^'  ^"?t^  »  ^''ery  montlj 
Of  it  will  abide'Ste  aS  my^^LV' "'  '"^  ""^ 

amoHK  the  t^t^JJ^f  °  be  found  among  all  cla»i««. 

the  rene^ifpl?  fi        i  ^^.  °^  ^'^   ^^^^  in  order  to  oav 

severli,^     he  had  to  read,  and    corresponded  with 

several  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  ChiakerancJ^ 

thusi?"^  T  ^'^^  tl"«  district     AndArpSSr 

t^L^T^  "«  ''^'y  interesting.     I  «pert  W&IS!! 

mtended  to  revise  his  paper,  but  he  ST^^^^ 

thus  It  remained  unpubl^hed      ^'^  '  **^ 

th^t  John  Vaughan,'^gen  .7  of  0;;,;;%^ 'v„""'  '"^"^  '"» 

towards  the  end  of  the   seveni^mh  S,t  "'^:?'''  '«• 

n,an  a^nong  the  Friends  of  tH^I!^^^.^'' .^'"'^ 

meeting  was  usually  held  at  hU  hoi^on  V^ZJ  ^^  » 

t||y|PSa»e  a  walied  croft  as  a  »>«rial  Pbo-for^LL^ 

^f^T^ty.      And    by-the  bv-.,    thii   m*.-^^**^ 

\  '1  didn't  think  »-    ^«h^     - 


didn't  think  y-    "Smt  <^ 


J»-i» 
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fynwent^  and  it  was  the  sight  of  that  which  I  was  going 
to  surprise  you  with  this  afternoon.' 

'Well/  continued  Owen,  'another  noted  Quaker 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr  John  Vaughan  was 
Rhys  Cadwaladr  of  Pen  y  Bont,'  and  I  suspect  that 
"  Pen  y  Bont "  was  the  older  name  of  the  house  now 
called  "Ty  Quacker,"  and  that  this  Rhys  was  the  old 
farmer  who  lived  by  the  bridge,  and  whom  you,  Fortescue, 
have  imagined  peacefully  going  to  meeting  along  this 
path.  However,  the  Friends  of  this  place  were  not 
allowed,  at  the  time  I'm  speaking  of,  to  enjoy  much 
peace.  In  fact,  they  were  so  persecuted,  so  harried  by 
fines  and  distressed  by  imprisonment,  that  they  made 
arrangements  for  leaving  the  country  all  together,  those 
who  had  lands  selling  them,  or  settUng  them  on  trustees 
with  a  view  to  sale.  But  before  these  arrangements 
could  be  carried  out,  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  nearly  all  the  Quakers  of  DyfTryn  Rhedwy.  Mean- 
while, Rhys  Cadwaladr  had  got  himself  appointed 
constable.  So  when  the  warrants  were  delivered  to  him, 
he  quietly  pocketed  them,  thus  laying  himself  open  to 
I  know  not  what  pains  and  penalties.  But  in  the  nick 
of  time  came  the  king's  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
and,  taking  advantage  of  it,  most  of  the  Friends  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  there  those  unexecuted  warrants,  or 
some  of  them,  are  still  preserved.  Those  Quakers  that 
were  left  in  the  district  met  for  a  few  years  in  the  house 
of  Hugh  Lloyd,  tanner,  of  Trefechan,  and,  when  the 
meeting  was  discontinued,  joined  the  Independents.' 

They  now  came  out  of  the  glen,  and  began  to  cross 
a  broad,  breezy  tableland,  over  which  the  wind  whistled 
cold,  sharp  and  shrill. 

'That  house  over  there,'  said  Ben,  pointing  straight 
ahead  of  him,  '  is  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson,  and  takes  its  name, 
I  suppose,  from  three  tall  stones  {meini  hirion)  that  you 
see  near  it.' 

'And  what  does  the  name  "Cerryg  yr  Ymryson" 
mean  ? '  asked  Fortescue. 

*  It  means,'  answered  Owen,  '  The  Stones  of  Conflict. 
There  is  believed  to  have  been  some  battle  fought  at  the 

^  That  is,  The  old  graveyard, 
'  That  is,  Bridge  End, 
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place.  'Tis  said  there  were  formerly  more  than  three 
stones  standing  there.  If  so,  they've  disappeared — been 
used  as  ^teposts,  perhaps,  or  broken  up  for  building 
purposes." 

*How  strange,'  observed  Fortescue,  'that  a  spot  so 
named  should  have  been  consecrated  to  the  use  of  a 
religious  community,  in  whose  teaching  the  inculcation 
of  peace  played  so  important  a  part  I ' 

*  Well,*  said  Ben,  *  here  is  the  old  burying  ground.' 

It  was  a  small  enclosure,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house.  The  walls  were  composed  of  large  stones 
laid  one  upon  another,  without  mortar.  The  gate  was 
locked,  but  the  three  climbed  over,  and  found,  alter 
some  searching,  nine  small  flat  gravestones  of  slate, 
some  quite  plain,  and  the  rest  marked  with  figures  only 
■ — 7,  9  and  24 — numbers  evidently  corresponding  with 
the  entries  in  the  register  book  of  the  meeting.  There 
was  something  touching  in  the  sight  of  this  lonely  grave- 
yard, and  in  the  associations  connected  with  it.  Those 
whose  remains  had  mingled  with  the  dust  of  this  sacred 
spot  had,  in  their  day,  striven  to  attain  a  clearer  sense  of 
duty,  to  put  into  practice  certain  virtues,  then,  as  now, 
grossly  neglected  by  most  of  those  calling  themselves 
Christians.  They  had  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake, 
had  fought  the  good  fight.  They  had  fallen  in  the 
battle.  They  had  been  defeated;  and  yet  they  had 
succeeded.  They  helped  to  unpaganise  ofl&cial  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  influence  was  felt  still.  Some  such 
thoughts  as  these  must  have  suggested  themselves  to 
two  at  least  out  of  our  three  friends.  All  stood  awhile 
within  the  little  croft,  without  saying  a  word,  until  the 
light  began  to  fade.  Then  they  moved  on,  passed  the 
front  of  the  farmhouse — z.  building  in  the  shape  of  a  T, 
which  still  retained  traces  of  its  former  importance — and 
so  came  out  on  the  high  road,  where  a  collection  of 
modem  cottages  had  grown  up,  forming  a  village,  also 
called  *  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson.'  Here  was  the  newly-built 
chapel,  of  which  David  Pufeh  was  shortly  to  assume  the 
partial  charge,  and,  close  at  hand,  the  slate  quarry,  where 
most  of  the  men  of  the  hamlet  worked. 

The  Quakers'  burial  ground  and  the  three  meini 
hirion  are  by  no  means  the  only  objects  of  interest  in 

s 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Cerryg  yr  Ymryson.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  beautiful  lake  called  '  Llyn  y  Llys ; '  there 
are  the  '  swallow  holes,'  where  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Rhedwy  dive  underground  and  disappear  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  coming  to  light  again  just  above  a  famous 
house  known  as  *  Plas  y  Rhaiadr,'  whence,  dashing  down 
the  broken  ledges  of  its  rocky  bed,  the  stream  rushes  with 
much  ado  into  the  gfyn,  up  which  the  travellers  had 
walked  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  was  now  too  dark 
and  too  late  for  our  friends  to  go  any  further,  and  they 
returned  to  Trefechan  by  the  main  road,  not  getting 
home  until  six  o'clock. 

Over  the  fire  Owen  and  his  companion  had  a  long 
chat  that  evening.  Fortescue  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  afternoon. 
He  had  a  fresh  experience  to  talk  about,  and  he  now 
discussed,  with  much  animation,  its  various  aspects,  each 
point  affording  the  text  for  a  set  of  acute  observations 
and  reflections  which,  if  I  had  space,  I  would  report. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  with  my  history. 


CHAPTER    LXX 

The  vestry  meeting  was  duly  held  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing following,  and  Owen  was  present 

The  vicar  explained  what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  why 
he  proposed  to  do  it;  maintained  that  the  church,  as 
then  arranged,  violated  all  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  declared  that  it  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  them.  Then  he  read  the  report  of  an  eminent 
London  architect,  who  strongly  recommended  the  alter- 
ations proposed,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  them  to  be 
five  thousand  pounds. 

When  Mr  Turner  sat  down,  Mr  Mostyn  Jones  rose 
and  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  support  the 
vicar's  proposals,  which  he  considered  objectionable  in 
many  respects.  Owen  had  expected  from  him  a  more 
emphatic  condemnation  of  the  scheme. 

And  then  there  was,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  silence  which 
became  more  and  more  unpleasant  the  longer  it  lasted. 
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It  was  evident  that  few,  if  any,  present  were  in  favour 
of  the  vicar's  pet  project,  and  yet  no  one  cared  to  oppose 
it  openly.  Owen  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  the 
affair  since  the  conversation  of  Saturday  evening,  and 
now  suddenly  found  himself  on  his  legs  addressing  the 
meeting.  He  denounced  the  proposed  alteration  as 
wholly  unnecessary;  as  involving  the  destruction  of 
many  architectural  features  of  considerable  interest,  and 
the  complete  transformation  of  a  rare  type  of  church  into . 
one  that  would  be  of  commonplace  character ;  and  he 
finished  up  by  designating  the  project  as  a  scheme  which 
only  an  iconoclast — one  insensible  to  the  claims  of  history, 
one  apparently  unconscious  of  the  sacredness  of  an 
ancient  building,  and  especially  of  the  sacredness  of  an 
ancient  ecclesiastical  building— could  propose. 

This  was  Owen's  first  speech  in  public.  There  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  of  juvenile  assurance  in  it,  and 
he  himself  afterwards  regretted  the  form  which  his  per- 
oration took,  but  the  vigour  of  his  speech  made  a  visible 
impression  on  those  who  listened  to  it,  and  the  vicar 
turned  white,  and  bit  his  thin  lips  in  anger. 

Mr  Cadwaladr-Roberts  was  the  next  speaker.  He  re- 
proved Owen  for  the  violence  of  his  language,  and  said 
that  while  he  entirely  approved  of  the  structural  altera- 
tions proposed,  did  not  see  where  the  money  was  to 
come  from  to  carry  them  out,  and  should  therefore 
abstain  from  voting.  Meanwhile,  he  protested  against 
the  interference  of  Dissenters  in  matters  concerning 
which  they  were  absolutely  ignorant,  and  which  in  no 
way  concerned  them.  He  accused  Mr  Mostyn  Jones  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Church,  blamed  the  vicar  for  bungling 
the  whole  job,  and  would  have  gone  on  talking  for  an 
hour,  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  shouts  from  all  parts 
of  the  building,  of,  'Shut  up,*  *Cau  dy  g6g,'i  and  *Taw, 
Hyphen.'* 

The  vicar  then  appealed  to  all  who  should  listen  to  him 
to  refrain  from  unseemly  behaviour,  and  to  remember 
that  the  place  in  which  they  were  met  was  the  house  of 
God. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Mr 

1  That  is,  Shut  thy  mouth. 
«  That  is,  Sileruey  Hyphen, 
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Morgan  Randies  of  Trefeuryg,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
with  white  face  and  trembling  voice,  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  Mr  Turner.  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  he,  '  this  is  the  house  of 
God,  the  house  m  which  many  here  were  christened  and 
confirmed,  the  house  in  which  most  of  us  have  worshipped 
all  our  lives,  the  house  in  which  our  ancestors  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  have  worshipped  Do  not  destroy  it,  sir ; 
spare  it  to  us  still.' 

This  pathetic  speech,  wrung  out  of  the  poor  fellow's 
heart  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  settled  the  matter, 
and  when  the  question  came  to  the  vote  not  a  single  hand 
was  held  up  in  favour  of  it. 

Some  two  months  afterwards,  Mr  Turner,  being  offered 
a  benefice  in  the  south  of  England,  joyfully  accepted  it, 
remarking  to  Mr  Mostyn  Jones,  when  he  took  leave  of 
him,  that  the  Welsh  were  little  better  than  heathens,  and 
destitute  of  any  worthy  conception  of  the  authority,  char- 
acter and  mission  of  the  Church ;  but  I  happened  to  hear 
a  report  of  him  lately,  and  learned  that  he  was  at  open 
war  with  his  new  parishioners,  and  likely  to  continue  so 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER   LXXI 

When  the  next  morning  came,  nearly  all  Owen's  friends 
turned  up  at  Trefechan  Station  to  see  him  off.  Martha 
Brown  was  detained  at  Tan  y  Gamedd,  but  many  tears 
were  shed  when  she  parted  from  her  young  master.  Mr 
Cynhaiarn  Thomas  and  Mr  John  Price  were  on  the  plat- 
form before  Owen  and  Fortescue  arrived.  The  old 
minister  was  much  agitated,  and  could  merely  gasp  forth, 
*  Ffarwel,  fy  machgen  i,  a  boed  bendith  y  Nefoedd  amat 
byth  ; '  ^  but  Mr  Price  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
right  shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  If  you  should 
ever  find  yourself  short  of  money,  don't  hesitate  to  let 
me  know,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  want,  and  I  will 
charge  no  interest.' 

Presently  Mr  Owen  Thomas  appeared,  bringing  Ben 
Breeze  with  him,  and  then  the  train  steamed  in,  and 
^  That  is,  GooMyCt  my  iad^  and  may  Heavet^s  blessing  be  ever  thine. 
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Owen  and  Fortescue  took  their  places  in  it,  and  there 
was  much  waving  of  hands  between  the  two  in  the  carriage 
and  their  friends  on  the  platform ;  but  Ben  jumped  on  the 
step,  and,  warmly  shaking  Owen's  hand,  said,  *  Ah,  sir, 
Trefechan  won't  be  the  same  place  to  me  when  youVe 
left  it,  but  youll  be  coming  back  again  soon,  I  hope ; ' 
and  then,  as  the  guard  whistled  for  the  train  to  start,  he 
gave  Tanat  a  small  basket  of  refreshments,  which  Sinah 
had  prepared  for  the  travellers'  use  during  their  long 
journey. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  in  detail  of  Owen's  history 
while  in  London.  Let  it  suffice  to  give  a  few  particulars 
only.  He  matriculated,  and  in  due  time  obtained  his 
B.A.  degree.  For  six  months  after  he  reached  the  great 
city  he  and  Fortescue  lodged  together  in  Millman  Street, 
Bedford  Row.  Here  they  were  conveniently  situated  for 
attending  lectures,  and,  although  the  cost  of  rooms  was 
rather  high,  they  calculated  that  it  was  more  than  made 
up  for  by  the  money  which  would  have  had  to  be  ex- 
pended in  railway  fares,  and  especially  by  the  time  lost  in 
travelling.  Few  consider  how  much  more  interesting  it  is 
for  a  bachelor  and  student  to  live  in  a  bye-street,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  than  in  any  of  the  outskirts  of  that  sprawl- 
ing city.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  and  know  which  is  the 
better.  Fortescue  had  lived  in  London  before,  and  proved 
an  excellent  guide.  He  would  not  allow  Owen  to  work  for 
more  than  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  when  he  called 
out  "  Time's  up,"  would  take  him  out  for  a  stroll  into  the 
Temple,  or  Green  Park,  or  through  the  British  Museum 
galleries.  Sometimes  they  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in 
Hyde  Park,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  or  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  or  went  by  a  penny  steamer  up  the  Thames  to 
Battersea,  Fulham,  or  Kew.  They  made  specially  planned 
excursions  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Guildhall,  St  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  St  Mary  Overie, 
the  Tower,  and  other  interesting  buildings,  Fortescue  dilat- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  several  streets  through  which  they 
passed.  On  Saturday  afternoons — the  best  time  in  the 
week  for  jaunts  of  this  kind — they  explored  the  quaint 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  two  cities,  and  poked  their  noses 
into  the  interior  of  all  those  churches  which  the  iconoclasm 
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of  the  last  two  bishops  of  London  had  spared.  And  when 
the  ways  were  foul,  and  the  days  wet  and  foggy,  they  used 
their  leisure  hours  in  reading  to  each  other  some  of  the 
works  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen  and  the 
Brontes.  Fortescue  insisted  that  diversion  of  this  sort 
was  the  absolutely  necessary  condition  for  the  continuance 
of  the  course  of  work  which  they  had  laid  out  for  them- 
selves. Owen  attached  himself  to  Fetter  Lane  Chapel, 
but  when  preachers,  distinguished  for  their  moral  fervour, 
their  intellectual  power,  or  the  loftiness  of  their  eloquence, 
were  to  be  heard  in  the  neighbourhood,  Fortescue  would 
often  drag  him  ofi  to  listen  to  them,  saying  that  oppor- 
tunities so  offered  ought  not  to  be  n^lected. 

After  a  time,  when  the  studies  of  the  two  young  men 
diverged  more  and  more,  Fortescue  removed  to  a  pair 
of  rooms  in  a  second  storey  in  Bedford  Place,  Russell 
Square.  However,  the  friends  still  met  regularly  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  having  tea  together  at  each  other's 
lodgings,  and  often  at  other  times.  Trips  also  were 
arranged,  sometimes  for  a  single  day,  but  occasionally 
for  a  whole  week.  And  so  they  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Canterbury,  Deal,  Dover,  Maidstone,  Chichester, 
Folkestone,  St  Alban's,  Winchester  and  Oxford.  Thus 
they  varied  the  rigour  of  their  work  by  pleasant  rambles ; 
thus  they  invigorated  their  bodies,  cleared  their  minds, 
and  stored  their  memories  at  the  same  time. 

Owen  found,  at  first,  his  new  life  full  of  interest,  but 
after  a  while  the  demon,  or  shall  I  call  it  the  angel,  of 
intellectual  doubt  began  to  trouble  him,  and  troubled 
him  more  and  more,  until,  adopting  Fortescue's  formula 
that  *  Truth  was  better  than  falsehood,  and  goodness  than 
evil,  and  that  rational  and  reverent  inquiry  was  the  sure 
condition  of  faith,'  he  managed,  after  mental  struggles, 
prolonged  over  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  to  shape  his 
religious  convictions  to  the  new  knowledge  and  wider 
outlook  he  had  acquired. 

He  wrote  regularly  to  Mr  Cynhaiarn  Thomas,  Ben 
Benfras,  Martha  Brown,  Mr  Evan  Williams  and  Frank 
OttiwelL 

From  the  first-named  of  these  he  had  some  delightful 
letters,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  when  he  got 
--^  know  of  the  old  minister's  death.     The  universe 
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which  had  put  on  such  gay  colours,  such  an  alluring 
aspect,  was  now  obscured  for  weeks  with  a  murky 
cloud.  It  was  a  miserable  month  which  followed  the 
reception  of  the  sad  news,  a  month  during  which  a 
settled  melancholy  brooded  over  his  mind,  and  the 
intellectual  doubts  I  have  already  mentioned  gathered 
head  and  became  acute,  and  the  fires  within  burned  low. 
He  became  ill — ^not  so  ill  as  to  make  him  take  to  his 
bed,  but  ill  enough  to  deprive  him  of  delight  in  every 
pleasant  and  necessary  thing,'  so  that  he  paced  continu- 
ally up  and  down  his  room,  or  wandered  aimlessly  and 
wretchedly  out  of  doors.  At  this  crisis  Fortescue  proved 
most  helpful.  He  carried  his  friend  off,  willy-nilly,  to 
Salisbury  for  a  week,  and  from  that  city,  as  a  centre,  the 
two  visited  VVilton,  Bemerton,  Stonehenge,  Amesbury 
and  the  Devizes.  Owen  began  to  throw  off  his  listless- 
ness,  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  many  fair  scenes  and 
beautiful  objects  he  saw,  and  even  to  talk  about  them. 
All  this  looked  promising,  and  on  the  last  day  of  their 
stay  at  Salisbury,  while  the  two  were  reclining  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Old  Sarum,  Fortescue  ventured 
for  the  first  time  to  speak  out  explicitly  on  the  two 
subjects  which,  as  he  knew,  were  troubling  Owen's 
mind.  It  was  better,  he  said,  to  have  known  and 
revered  such  a  man  as  Mr  Thomas  was  than  never  to 
have  known  him  at  all,  wiser  to  draw  inspiration  from 
his  life  than  to  become  devitalised  by  his  death.  '  And 
as  to  the  fermentation  which  is  going  on  in  your  intel- 
lectual and  religious  ideas,'  continued  he,  'do  but  be 
patient  and  keep  pegging  away  at  your  work,  and  the 
disturbance  will  settle  down  at  last,  and  your  changed 
conceptions  come  to  fit  themselves  into  their  right  place 
in  a  larger  and  more  satisfying  scheme  of  thought'  And 
then  he  referred  to  his  own  working  formula,  mentioned 
above,  to  which,  he  said,  he  had  always  resorted  in  every 
crisis  of  his  life,  and  which  had  never  hitherto  failed 
him. 

*Oh,  Harry,'  cried  Owen,  *  you're  altogether  too 
aggravatingly  reasonable.'  And  then,  catching  hold  of 
his  friend's  hand,  he  pleaded,  'Forgive  me,  dear  old 
fellow.  I  know  you  will  forgive.  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
was  saying  just  now,  and  must  have  been  half  demented. 
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But  to-morrow  I  will  return  to  town  with  you  and  work» 
and  work,  and  work,  until  I  rid  myself  of  all  my  petu- 
lance and  melancholy  and  see  my  way  clear  ahead  once 
more.* 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  calmly  replied  Fortescue,  between 
two  puffs  of  his  pipe,  'too  much  work,  work  beyond 
your  strength,  will  do  you  more  harm  than  good. 
Besides,  to-morrow  morning  I  start  for  Dorchester,  and 
mean  to  see  Sherborne,  and  Wells,  and  Glastonbury,  and 
the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  and  lots  of  other  places ;  and  you  are 
going  with  me.  Meanwhile,  try  one  of  these  cigars,  and 
see  how  stately  and  fairy-like  that  Cathedral  spire  looks, 
as  it  lifts  itself  above  the  houses  that  stand  together  in 
the  green  and  well- watered  plain  below.' 

When  the  two  friends,  now  bound  to  each  other  more 
closely  than  ever,  returned  to  London  after  their  fort- 
night's holiday,  Owen  was  able  to  resume  at  once  his 
previously  planned  routine  of  study.  He  did  not  for 
months,  indeed,  attain  a  clear  and  undaunted  mental 
vision,  a  fast  and  firm  footing  on  the  face  of  things. 
But  that  week  spent  in  Dorset  and  Somerset,  in  the 
company  of  so  discreet  and  delightful  a  fellow-traveller, 
fortified  him  both  in  soul  and  body  in  such  wise  that 
there  was  thenceforth  no  slipping  back,  and  the  way  to 
ultimate  victory  was  assured. 


CHAPTER  LXXII 

It  was  from  Benjamin  Breeze  that  Owen  first  learned  of 
Cynhaiarn's  death,  and  perhaps  I'd  better  now  give  the 
letter  in  which  this  fact  was  announced,  as  well  as  one 
other  letter  firom  the  same  hand,  translating  in  both 
cases  from  Welsh  to  English. 

*The  Garrsg  Wen,  Trbpbchan, 
*  May  30,  1882. 

*My  dear  Mr  Tanat, — 

I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr  Cynhaiarn  Thomas  had  a 
stroke  yesterday,  and  people  talk  as  though  he  would 
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not  recover.  Miss  Myfanwy  is  sent  for  from  Norfolk, 
and  her  brother  from  Aberystwyth.  If  he  should  die, 
no  one,  I'm  sure,  could  take  his  place.  There's  scarcely 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Trefechan  that  does  not  love 
him.  Even  old  Hyphen,  when  he  asked  me  this  morn- 
ing how  Mr  Thomas  was  going  on,  said  he  hoped  the 
good  man  would  be  spared.  It  is  as  though  a  dark 
cloud  rested  over  the  whole  town. 

'  Both  of  us  here  are,  of  course,  a  good  deal  cut  up 
about  this  sad  business.  But  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
how  happy  I've  been  since  my  daughter  came  to  live 
with  me  at. The  Garreg  Wen.  And  you  will  be  glad"  to 
learn  that  I've  not  touched  a  drop  of  the  accursed  thing 
iyfellditK)  since  you  left,  and  have  now  lost  all  craving 
for  it.  Sinah  and  Nip  are  both  welL  Kind  regards  to 
Mr  Fortescue. — ^Yours  respectfully, 

<  Benjamin  Breeze.' 

^  May  ^isf. — This  letter  should  have  been  sent  off  last 
night,  but  someone  came  in  just  as  I  had  finished  writ- 
ing and  kept  me  so  long,  that  if  I  had  gone  into  the  town 
I  should  have  been  too  late  for  post.  So  I  stayed  at 
home.  I  have  since  learned  that  dear  old  Mr  Cynhaiam 
Thomas  died  early  this  morning.  Miss  Myfanwy  arrived 
yesterday  evening  in  time  to  see  her  father  alive.  Mr 
Llewelyn  Thomas  was  away  from  Aberystwyth  when  the 
telegram  was  sent  to  him,  and  could  not  be  found,  so 
that  he  has  not  yet  reached  Trefechan. 

*I  hear  that  the  widow  is  left  poorly  provided  for. 
She  has  the  houses  in  Llanddeuno  Road,  and  there's 
some  life  insurance  money  to  be  paid  her.  But  the 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  salary  which  Mr  Thomas 
had  as  minister  of  Capel  y  Bont  will  now,  of  course, 
come  to  an  end.  Meantime  Mr  John  Price,  Colo- 
mendy,  has  been  very  busy,  I'm  told  that  he's  been 
about  town  all  day,  saying  to  everybody  he  met,  "  You 
should  go  to  Davies,  the  stationer's,  and  order  as  many 
copies  of  Mr  Thomas's  book  as  you  can  afford  to  buy." 
I  went  there  myself  to-day,  during  the  dinner  hour,  to 
get  a  copy,  and  Mr  Davies  told  me  that  his  stock  was 
already  cleared  out,  but  that  he  would  take  down 
names,  and  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  supply  everybody. 
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"And,"  said  he,  "you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  people  that  have  been  here  after  that  book 
this  morning.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  many  copies 
of  Yr  Awr  oflaen  y  Wawr  left  at  Gorphwysfa." 

'The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Friday.  Dr  John 
Thomas  of  Liverpool  will  preach  next  Sunday.    B.  B.' 

'Thb  Garrbg  Wsif,  Trbfbchan, 
'' August  2\^  1882. 

'Respected  Sir, — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  Capel  y  Bont  Since  Mr  Thomas  died,  several 
ministers  have  been  preaching  on  trial,  none  worth 
listening  to  a  second  time,  if  I  may  say  so.  At  last 
the  people  gave  a  call  to  Mr  John  Hugh  Lewis,  a 
kwntw^  from  Cardiff,  and  he  is  now  settled  here. 
He  is  unmarried,  and  his  sister  keeps  house  for  him. 
They  say  that  many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation are  setting  their  caps  at  him,  and  that  Miss 
Lewis  is  very  much  admired  by  some  of  the  young 
men.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  don't  see  much  to  admire 
in  either  of  them.  The  sister  is  a  flirt.  The  brother 
is  said  to  have  many  gifts  {doniau\  and  it's  certain  he 
can  talk  for  an  hour  at  least  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with- 
out stopping  to  take  breath,  but  I  found  more  to  help 
me  in  a  single  sentence  of  old  Cynhaiam's  than  in  all  Mr 
Lewis's  rigmarole.  I  seldom  go  to  chapel  now.  Nip 
and  I  take  a  walk  instead. 

*  Of  course,  you  know  The  Gwastad.  Well,  Mr  John 
Griffith  Lloyd,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  had  already 
nibbled  off  several  odd  comers  of  it,  and  lately  made 
preparations  to  enclose  another  bit — ^that  three-cornered 
piece  above  Nant  y  Gwaelod.  He  began  by  putting  up 
there  a  board  with  the  warning,  "  Rhybudd-Cospir 
troseddwyr."  *  Last  Saturday,  walking  across  The 
Gwastad,  I  saw  this  board,  and,  pulling  up  the  pole 
on  which  it  was  fixed,  carried  it  on  my  shoulders 
through  the  streets  of  Trefechan.  Edward  Jones,  the 
policeman,  met  me,  and  asked  what  I  was  up  to  with 
that  notice  board.     I  said  I  was  going  to  use  it  as  fire- 

*  *  Hwntw  *— The  North  Wales  nickname  for  a  South  Walian. 

*  That  is — Notice, — Trespassers  will  be  punished. 
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wood.  Then  he  questioned  me  about  where  I  got  it 
from.  I  replied  that  I  had  found  it  on  the  Commins. 
Edward  seemed  taken  back  a  bit  by  this  answer.  He 
only  muttered  "humph!"  and  walked  away.  I  didn't 
bum  the  board  after  all,  because  I  want  to  keep  it  as 
a  curiosity.  Somehow,  I  don't  think  another  notice 
board  will  be  put  up  on  The  Gwastad  just  yet 

'Sinah  and  I  read  to  each  other  at  night — ^Yours 
respectfully,  Benjamin  Breeze.' 

I  have  now  mentioned  two  of  Owen's  correspondents 
during  the  first  year  he  was  in  London.  Now  for  the 
other  three. 

To  Martha  Brown,  writing  was  a  formidable  under- 
taking, not  to  be  entered  upon  without  much  ado  and 
serious  preparation,  so  that  while  letters  from  her  were 
always  valued  when  they  came,  it  was  only  at  wide 
intervals  that  they  appeared  at  alL  They  generally  ac- 
companied Mr  Evan  Williams'  quarterly  remittances  of 
money. 

Frank  Ottiwell  sent  three  slap-dash  letters,  and  then 
wrote  no  more.  I  must  find  room  for  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  last  of  these  three. 

*  York,  August  28,  1882. 

'Dear  Tanat, — 

Now  that  both  Fortescue  and  yourself  have  left  this 
city,  I  am  apt  to  get,  sometimes,  a  fit  of  the  blues. 
<'  The  Rubs  "  are  a  poor  lot  now,  and  not  much  fim  to 
be  got  out  of  them,  though  I  manage  to  waken  them  up 
at  times  and  cause  a  little  excitement  The  present 
"  Dub "  is  a  fellow  called  Alfred  Thursby,  a  dull  dog,  a 
man  who  believes  that  he  has  a  mission  to  reform  others, 
and  does  not  understand  that  his  first  business  is  to 
reform  himself.  Phythian  Slade  is  now  so  busy,  and  so 
much  away  from  home,  that  he  has  been  absent  from 
our  meetings  for  six  consecutive  weeks,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  excommunicated.  I  am  sorry.  He  was  the 
best  of  the  bunch. 

'  You  will  wonder,  I  do  not  doubt,  at  my  being  ever 
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afflicted  with  the  malady  of  low  spirits.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  sometimes  the  case.  I  feel  right  enough  when  in 
company,  or  busy  at  my  work,  but  a  few  evenings  spent 
alone  make  me  unspeakably  glum,  and  if  one  night  in 
the  week  I  did  not  see  a  certain  "  flower  maiden  "  (her 
name  is  Flora),  I  think  I  should  lose  heart  sdtogether. 
My  "flower  maiden"  is  a  bright,  rare  and  charming 
creature,  whom  I  meet  at  a  sort  of  literary  and  sociid 
gathering  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Wace,  a  widow  lady, 
who  has  been  inspired  to  arrange  these  weekly  salons. 
There,  now  you  have  it 

'Well,  old  boy,  give  my  love  to  Fortescue.  Don't 
work  too  hard,  but  work  hard  enough  to  enable  you  to 
stand  on  your  own  feet  as  soon  as  you  can. — And  believe 
me  to  be.  Yours,  with  the  best  of  good  wishes, 

'Frank  Ottiwell.' 

Owen  flung  OttiwelFs  letter  across  the  table  to 
Fortescue,  who  read  it  quietly,  but  with  an  attention 
which  showed  the  interest  it  excited  in  him.  Then, 
tossing  the  bit  of  paper  back,  he  said,  'Ottiwell  is 
evidently  head  over  heels  in  love,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  young  lady  whom  he  admires  so  much.  I  believe 
she  is  Miss  Flora  Lyttelton.  Her  mother  and  Mrs  Wace 
are  sisters.  If  Frank  be  successful  in  winning  her,  he 
will  win  a  prize  indeed.  But  I  don't  think  he  will  win 
her;  no,  I  do  not  think  he  will'  And  then,  turning 
suddenly  to  his  friend,  he  added,  '  Tanat,  I'm  going  to 
York  early  to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  must  be  off  to  bed 
at  once.  I  may  be  away  for  a  week.  Good-night ;  but, 
of  course,  I  shall  see  you  again  before  I  start' 

In  two  minutes  Fortescue  returned  from  his  room  and 
dashed  off  a  letter,  which  he  addressed,  stamped  and 
threw  down  in  front  of  him,  saying,  '  I  must  take  this 
out  to-night;  there  may  not  be  time  to  post  it  in  the 
morning.' 

While  he  was  putting  on  his  overcoat,  Owen  rose  to 
help  him,  and  his  glance  involuntarily  fell  on  the  letter 
lying  on  the  table.  Tanat  turned  away  at  once,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  the  name  *  Ottiwell '  on  the  envelope. 
'  Ah ! '  thought  he,  '  the  case  is  quite  plain.  Both  men 
are  in'  love  with  the  same  lady.     Fortescue  is  alarmed 
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lest  the  hope  of  his  life  sbpnld  be  snatched  from  him 
unawares,  but,  magnanimous  fellow  as  he  is,  writes  to 
Ottiwell  to  announce  his  journey,  and  the  purpose  of  it, 
so  that  he  may  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  his  friend.' 

During  the  two  hours  Owen  lay  awake  that  night  he 
heard  Fortescue  pacing  up  and  down  unceasingly  in  the 
bedroom  adjoining,  but  in  the  morning  his  fellow-lodger 
was  calm  and  collected.  Nor  would  he  allow  Owen  to 
accompany  him  to  the  railway  station.  'You  mustn't 
waste,'  said  he,  '  the  best  part  of  the  day.  And  see  that 
you  get  your  "Todhunter"  done  with  before  I  come 
back.'    And  so  the  two  parted. 


CHAPTER   LXXIII 

When  Fortescue  reached  York,  he  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  his  sister,  Mrs  Cranwich,  and  remained  indoors 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  he  was  determined  not  to 
stir  a  step  in  the  business  he  had  in  hand  until  Ottiwell 
should  have  received  the  letter  posted  to  him  on  the 
previous  night. 

Over  supper  Mrs  Cranwich  said,  'Of  course,  Harry, 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  I'm  as  sure  as  anything 
that  you  didn't  come  to  see  me  merely,  or  Christopher 
either.  With  all  your  opeilness,  you've  a  surprising 
knack  of  keeping  your  own  counsel.  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  what  scheme  you've  got  going  now.  There's 
something  in  the  wind,  I  know.     What  is  it  ? ' 

'I've  always  understood,' quietly  remarked  Fortescue, 
*  that  "  Let-alone  lived  a  long  life," '  and  he  helped  him- 
self to  another  wing  of  the  chicken  before  him. 

Whereupon  the  husband  chuckled  and  said,  'Well 
done,  Hal;  I've  never  known  you  caught  napping  yet.' 

'No,  Christopher,'  cried  Mrs  Cranwich,  'and  you're  as 
bad  every  bit ;  and  I  must  say  it's  all  very  provoking.* 

'Well,'  said  Fortescue,  'rest  assured,  Helen,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  of  which  you  ought  to  be  informed, 
you  shall  not  long  continue  ignorant  of  it.' 

'Oh,  of  course,'  replied  Mrs  Cranwich,  'when  every- 
body else  knows,  then  you'll  tell  me^  but  while  the  thing, 
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whatever  it  is,  remains  a  secret,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  kept 
in  the  dark.    Of  that  I'm  sure.' 

*  I  don't  quite  see,'  answered  Fortescue,  *how  a  secret 
is  to  be  kept  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  house  tops.' 

*  There  is  a  secret,  then  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  don't  remember  suggesting  that  such  was  the  case,' 
replied  her  brother. 

*0h,  you  men,'  ejaculated  Mrs  Cranwich,  'how  aggra- 
vating you  can  be  when  you  please,  and  how  often  it 
pleases  you  to  be  so  1 ' 

Fortescue  did  not  walk  into  the  city  until  after  luncheon 
on  the  following  day.  Even  then  he  did  not  go  straight 
to  the  house  at  which  he  meant  to  call,  for  he  was  still 
considering  the  several  contingencies  with  which  he 
might  be  confronted,  and  how  he  should  meet  them. 
So  he  turned  into  the  grounds  of  St  Mary's  Abbey  that 
he  might  be  able  to  give  the  matter  two  or  three  minutes 
more  of  quiet  thought.  He  was  nearing  the  remains  of 
the  ruined  aisle,  when  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  he 
encountered  Miss  Lyttelton  face  to  face.  She  stopped 
and  hung  her  head,  and  her  cheeks  flew  the  red  flag. 

A  meeting  like  this  had  never  entered  into  Fortescue's 
calculations,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  taken  aback.  But 
he  instantly  recovered  himself,  and  said,  *  Do  you  know. 
Miss  Lyttelton,  that  I  have  journeyed  from  London  on 
purpose  to  see  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  gasped.  *  Mr  Ottiwell  called  upon  me  this 
morning — at  my  mother's  house,  and — ^well,  asked  me  to 
marry  him — but  said  at  the  same  time  that  you  were, 
coming  to  York — to  ask  the  same  question ;  and  while  he 
pleaded  for  himself,  said — that  you  were  a  better  man  by 
far  than  he  was.' 

*  Oh ! '  cried  Fortescue, '  but  that  was  noble  of  him,  and 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  London.  But, 
did  you  give  him  any  definite  answer,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  replied.  *  However,  I'm  bound  to  say  that  I 
rather  like  Mr  Ottiwell.     But  isn't  he  somewhat  wild?' 

*  Wild !  No,'  answered  Fortescue, '  not  a  bit  of  it  He's 
full  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  absolutely  open,  honourable, 
and  free  from  all  stain  of  meanness  or  of  vice.  No ; 
Ottiwell  is  a  good  fellow,  and  you've  got  to  remember 
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Miss  Lyttelton,  that  he  has  now  a  well  established 
pzactice,  while  I  have  still  my  own  way  to  make.  But, 
having  said  this  for  my  rival,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
something  for  myself.  True  as  Ottiwell's  love  for  you 
undoubtedly  is,  it  cannot  be  more  entire,  more  tender, 
than  my  own.  And  if  I  could  feel  there  were  any 
possibility,  still  better,  any  sure  word  of  promise,  that  in 
the  future  your  fate  would  be  linked  with  mine,  what  a 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  me  in  my  work,  how  much 
better  that  work  would  be  in  quality,  how  my  life  would 
be  uplifted,  idealised,  made  finer  and  fuller,  and  how 
ample  should  be  your  share  in  the  results  of  it ! ' 

*Ah!  Mr  Fortescue,'  said  Flora,  Tve  never  before 
met  such  men  as  you  two,  and  I'm  humbled  and  appalled 
at  being  made  the  object  of  attentions  of  which  I'm  not 
worthy.  For  I  warn  you  that  I'm  neither  so  exalted  nor 
rare  a  creature  as  you  take  me  to  be.  My  inexperience 
is  put  to  a  severe  test  when  a  word  from  me  may  make 
or  mar  the  career  of  two  men,  both  of  whom  I  greatly 
value.  And  I  must  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  Mr 
Ottiwell  earlier  in  the  day — Wait !  Wait  six  months  at 
least ;  wait  until  I  better  know  my  own  mind ;  wait  until 
calm  reflection  leads  me  to  some  definite  decision  as  to 
this  matter ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  like  you  both,  but 
which  of  the  two  I  like  the  better,  or  whether  I  really 
ought  to  marry  either,  I  do  not  yet  certainly  know. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  cease  to  be  friends,'  and  she  held 
out  her  hand.  *  And  you  must  not  relax  in  any  way  your 
efforts  to  obtain  your  degree,  nor  come  to  York  oftener 
than  you  usually  would.  If  you  will  attend  to  my  wishes 
in  this  respect  I  shall  think  the  better  of  you.' 

'Your  request.  Miss  Lyttelton,'  replied  Fortescue, 
'appears  eminently  reasonable,  and  I  promise  to  obey  it.' 

Then  he  accompanied  Flora  home,  talking  about 
almost  everything  except  the  one  subject  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  parted  with  her  at  the 
door  of  her  mother's  house,  politely  declining  the  invita- 
tion to  enter.  Next  he  walked  to  Hungate,  and  thence 
to  Ottiwell's  lodgings,  where  he  found  his  friend  at  tea. 

Ottiwell  received  him  with  open  arms.  '  Glad  to  see 
you,  old  boy,'  he  said ;  '  it  was  good  of  you  to  write  to 
me  as  you  did,  and  so  give  me  a  chance,^ 
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'  It  was  good  of  youy'  was  the  retort,  '  to  speak  up  for 
me  so  generously  this  morning.  You  see,  I've  heard  all 
about  It' 

<  Well,  I  got  six  months'  hard  labour,'  said  Ottiwell.  *  I 
suppose  you  were  invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all ;  I  received  the  same  sentence  as  you.' 

So  the  two  sat  down  to  tea,  and  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether, asking  questions  of  each  other,  and  exchanging 
confidences.  Ottiwell  remarked  that  beautiful  and  sensible 
as  Flora  then  was,  she  was  capable  of  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  right  direction.  Her  beauty  was  of  such  a 
cast  as  age,  while  it  would  alter,  would  never  stale ;  and 
her  min(^  ripening  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions, 
would  go  on  ripening  with  the  increase  of  her  years. 
And  they  both  swore  that  neither  of  them  would  take 
advantage  of  the  other  in  their  suit  to  Miss  Lyttelton,  nor 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  happiness  if  they  became  con- 
vinced that  her  happiness  lay  elsewhere  than  in  association 
with  themselves. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV 

The  next  morning  Fortescule  returned  to  London,  and 
in  the  evening  reached  Millman  Street,  and  entered  the 
room  where  Tanat  was  at  work,  the  table  being  covered 
with  books  and  papers. 

'What !  at  it  so  late?'  said  Fortescue.  'Come,  clear 
away  this  rubbish,  for  I'm  monstrously  hungry,  and  must 
ring  for  something  to  eat.  And  isn't  it  time  for  you  to 
knock  off  for  the  night  ? ' 

'Perhaps  it  is,'  replied  Owen,  'and  I  shall  certainly  do 
so  now  that  you're  back  again.' 

During  supper  time  Owen  asked,  'And  pray,  how 
did  you  get  on  at  York  ? ' 

'  How  did  I  get  on  ? '  replied  tortescue,  repeating  the 
question  put  to  him.  'Well,  I  had  better  confess,  I 
suppose,  that  it  was  Miss  Lyttelton  whom — I  went  to 
York  to  see.  I've  long  cherished  the  hope  of  making 
her  my — wife,  and  when  I  learned  the  other  evening  that 
Ottiwell  was  also  in  love  with  her,  I  determined  to  speak 
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out  at  once,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  warn  him  first' 
And  then  he  went  on  to  describe  his  adventures,  very 
much  as  I  have  related  them  in  the  previous  chapter, 
suppressing,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  what  passed  be- 
tween Flora  and  himself,  but  talking  much  of  his  visit  to 
Ottiwell,  and  praising  him  warmly  as  a  true  and  trusty 
friend. 

'  Well,  that  is  about  all,'  he  said,  as  he  turned  from  the 
table,  and  began  to  light  hb  pipe. 

*  All ! '  cried  Owen.  *  Why,  you  two  fellows  are  regular 
heroes,  and  I  should  like  to'  tell  Miss  Lyttelton  so ;  and 
yet  they  say  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past.' 
^  *Oh,  bother  that,'  ejaculated  Fortescue;  *but  there's 
something  else  I  was  going  to  say.  You  remember 
Ottiwell  complaining  in  his  letter  to  you  of  occasional 
low  spirits.  Of  course  he's  in  love,  but  I'm  afraid  he's 
not  altogether  well  in  health ;  he  looks  pale  and  pinched, 
and  I  advised  him  to  consult  a  physician.  But  he  flouted 
my  suggestion,  and  broke  out  into  one  of  those  peculiar 
chuckles  of  his.  "Suppose,"  said  he,  "I  were  to  call 
upon  Dr  Pettifer ;  he  would  ask  me  a  lot  of  questions, 
and  get  to  learn  at  last  that  I  had  proposed  to  a  young 
lady,  that  I  was  told  to  wait  six  months  for  an  answer, 
and  that  my  firm  belief  was  that  in  the  end  I  should 
get  a  polite  but  decided  refusal.  What  would  he  say  ? 
Wouldn't  he  ask  whether  I  had  no  spunk  in  me,  whether 
I  was  a  milksop,  and  so  forth  ?  "  You  know  how  Ottiwell 
can  go  on,  and  how  absurd  he  can  make  the  most 
reasonable  proposal  look  if  he  likes.  Of  course,  I  told 
him  that  he  needn't  mention  the  young  lady  at  all,  that 
what  he  had  to  do  was  to  submit  himself  to  the  doctor 
for  examination,  so  that  if  anything  should  be  found 
wrong  with  him  the  right  remedy  might  be  at  once 
applied.  But  he  insisted  that  he  wasn't  ill,  properly 
speaking,  in  any  way ;  that  with  men  of  his  temperament 
the  mercury  was  always  very  high,  or  very  low ;  and  that 
in  a  week  or  two  his  thermometer  would  rise  to  its  normal 
point,  and  he  himself  be  in  full  fig  again.' 

'Do  you  think,'  asked  Owen,  'that  Ottiwell  is  at  all 
fagged,  overworked,  and  in  want  of  a  change? 

'Perhaps  so,  indeed,'  replied  Fortescue;  'there's  no 
doubt  about  his  working  very  hard.     Suppose  we  have 
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another  week's  jaunt  before  the  days  get  colder  and 
shorter,  and  ask  Ottiwell  to  join  us.  What  do  you  say 
to  Warwick  ?  If  we  went  there,  we  should  be  meeting 
Frank  half  way.  Warwick  itself  is  a  delightful  place,  and 
Kenil worth  and  Stratford-on-Avon  are  not  far  off.' 

'Yes,  Warwick  will  do  first-rate,'  cried  Owen,  'and  the 
mere  mention  of  such  places  as  Kenilworth  and  Stratford 
quickens  the  beat  of  my  pulse.  Why,  we  shall  be  going 
into  a  very  land  of  enchantment.' 

*A11  right,  then,'  yawned  Fortescue.  'I'll  write  to 
Ottiwell  in  the  morning.  Good-night,  old  chap,  I  feel 
downright  dog-tired,  and  mean  to  sleep  round  the  clock.* 

On  die  second  day  after  came  a  telegram  from  York, 
thus  worded, — 

'  Thanks.  Good  idea.  Will  be  on  railway  platform, 
Warwick,  four  o'clock,  Saturday  afternoon  next. 

*  Ottiwell.* 

.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  Owen  and  Fortescue  travelled 
down  to  Warwick,  and  having  engaged  bedrooms  at  the 
principal  hotel,  returned  to  the  station  to  meet  Ottiwell. 
There  he  was,  pacing  up  and  down  the  platform.  He 
looked  weary  and  washed  out,  and  confessed  to  being  '  a 
bit  done  up.'  But  after  dinner  he  rallied,  cracked  jokes, 
told  queer  tales,  and  talked  so  much  and  so  merrily  that 
his  friends  marvelled  at  his  vivacity. 

Sunday  was  for  the  most  part  spent  in  wandering  along 
the  lanes  and  by-paths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  On  Monday  the  three  inspected  the  Castle ;  St 
Mary's  Church,  with  its  lovely  Beauchamp  Chapel,  and 
the  Almshouses.  On  Tuesday  they  paid  a  visit  to  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  The  following  day  they 
went  to  Stratford,  saw  the  church  there,  piaraded  the 
town,  and  strolled  forth  to  see  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage 
and  Charlecote  Park,  viewing  all  things  as  through  a 
golden  haze  of  enchantment.  I  should  like  to  have  re- 
ported some  scraps  of  the  several  conversations  which 
passed  between  the  three  friends — so  different  from  one 
another  in  character  and  sentiment,  so  united  in  affec- 
tion— but  I  must  hurry  on  to  speak  of  what  cannot  be 
left  unsaid.    The  Wednesday's  journey,  delightful  as  it 
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was,  left  poor  Ottiwell  quite  limp  and  listless,  and  he  went 
to  bed  early  that  night.  His  cheeks  were  at  one  moment 
colourless,  and  the  next  overspread  with  an  ominous 
flush,  and  the  slight  cough  which  had  bothered  him  for 
weeks  became  more  decided  and  rasping.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  had  breakfast  in  bed,  and  Fortescue  called  in  a 
doctor. 

The  surgeon  sounded  Ottiwell's  chest,  and  felt  his 
pulse,  but  said  little  in  his  presence  beyond  recommend- 
ing him  to  return  home,  to  guard  against  contracting 
additional  cold,  and  to  put  himself,  when  he  reached 
York,  under  the  care  of  some  competent  physician. 
\Vhen  he  got  downstairs,  however,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  remarked  to  Fortescue,  '  This  is  a  case  that  ought 
to  have  been  attended  to  before.  Why,  your  friend's 
lungs  are  both  affected.  Mr  Ottiwell  tells  me  he  knows 
Dr  Pettifer.  He  couldn't  consult  a  more  capable  man. 
I  myself  will  write  to  him  to-night.  The  patient  had 
better  go  home  to-morrow,  if  the  day  is  fine  and  dry.* 

After  the  doctor  was  gone,  Fortescue  exchumed, 
'  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you  behind,  Tanat,  but  I  really  must 
see  Ottiwell  safe  back  to  York,  and  look  after  him  there. 
He  has  no  near  relative  in  the  world,  and  I'm  afraid  he's 
seriously  ill.' 

'  I'm  afraid  he  is,'  replied  Owen.  *  Frank  is  too  reck- 
less to  be  allowed  to  return  alone,  and  I'm  glad  that  you 
propose  to  go  with  him.  It's  very  good  of  you.  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  me.     I  can  shift  for  myself.' 

The  next  morning  Ottiwell  said,  'I  suppose  I  must 
obey  this  chap's  orders,  but  I  feel  as  right  as  a  trivet  now. 
Don't  I /^>^  better?' 

*  Yes,  you  do,'  answered  Fortescue ;  *  but  back  to  York 
you  go  to-day,  and  I  with  you.' 

So  after  breakfast  the  two  started  off,  and  that  night 
Dr  Pettifer  was  summoned.  He  stayed  more  than  an 
hour,  and  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  Ottiwell  to 
go  home  with  him  in  his  brougham,  to  occupy  what  he 
called  his  'guest-chamber.'  'You  will  be  better  cared 
for  there  than  here,'  said  he.  '  I  have  already  engaged 
a  nurse,  and  will  do  my  best  to  pull  you  through.' 

Fortescue  got  together  all  the  books,  papers  and 
writing  materials  that  Ottiwell  thought  he  might  want, 
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and  put  them  into  the  brougham,  along  with  the  un- 
packed bag  which  had  been  brought  back  from  Warwick, 
and  promised  to  call  the  next  day.  Then  he  took  a  cab 
and  drove  to  the  house  of  faiis  sister,  to  whom  he 
had  written  the  night  before  to  prepare  her  for  his 
coming. 

Over  supper  Mrs  Cranwich  asked,  *And  what  has 
brought  you  to  York  this  time,  Harry  ?  Tell  me  plainly 
— have  you  any  love  affair  on  foot  here  ? ' 

'Well,  you  see,  Helen,*  said  Fortescue,  disregarding 
the  second  question  put  to  him,  *my  friend  Ottiwell 
and  I  were  spending  a  week  at  Warwick,  but  he  showed 
symptoms  of  such  serious  illness  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return.  I  couldn't  let  him  travel  back  alone,  and  this 
evening,  after  he  reached  home,  I  summoned  Dr  Pettifer 
to  see  him.  The  doctor  didn't  consider  that  Ottiwell 
would  be  likely  to  get  all  the  attention  and  comfort  he 
ought  to  have  in  his  lodgings,  and  so  carried  him  off  to 
his  own  house.    And  there  he  is  now.' 

*Oh,  I'm  very  sorry,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Cranwich.  *Of 
course  it  was  quite  right  not  to  allow  Mr  Ottiwell,  ill 
as  he  is,  to  remain  in  those  dull  lodgings  of  his,  and  be 
neglected,  perhaps ;  but  I  don't  think  that  a  busy  man 
like  Dr  Pettifer  ought  to  turn  his  house  into  an  hospital, 
or  put  himself  out  of  the  way  as  he  has  done.  If 
Christopher  doesn't  object,  your  friend  can  come  and 
stay  here  for  a  while,  and  I'll  see  he  wants  nothing. 
What  do  you  say,  Chris  ? ' 

Mr  Cranwich  was  about  to  speak,  but  Fortescue  struck 
in,  '  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  make  such  an  offer,  Helen, 
but  Dr  Pettifer  well  knows  what  he  is  about.  Ottiwell 
had  better  be  where  he  is  for  the  present.  Later  on,  when 
all  danger  is  over,  if  you  will  invite  him  to  stay  here  for 
a  week  or  more  till  he  can  get  back  to  business,  you  will 
be  doing  me  a  great  kindness.'  And  so  the  tlung  was 
settled. 

The  next  morning  Fortescue  called  at  Dr  Pettifer's 
house,  and  was  shown  up  to  '  the  guest-chamber.'  Otti- 
well was  in  bed.  '  Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow ! '  he 
exclaimed.  '  The  doctor  told  me  not  to  get  up  until  he 
had  looked  in  upon  me,  and  he  hasn't  shown  himself  yet. 
But  the  nurse  brought  up  a  capital  breakfast,  and  I  ate 
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all  that  was  provided,  and  enjoyed  it  hugely.  I  don't 
think  there's  very  much  the  matter  with  me.' 

As  they  were  speaking,  Dr  Pettifer  entered  the  room, 
and  Fortescue  went  down  into  the  large  hall,  and  waited 
there.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  physician  rejoined 
him.  'I  cannot,  at  present,'  said  he,  in  response  to 
Fortescue's  earnest  appeal  to  be  entirely  candid,  'give 
a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  Mr  Otti- 
well's  illness.  But  it's  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst 
The  case  is  not,  I  fear,  so  hopeful  as  I  at  first  supposed 
and  believed.  However,  there's  no  need  for  you  to 
remain  in  York.  You  might  have  to  stop  on  for  months. 
Your  friend  will  be  well  cared  for.  I  will  drop  you  a 
line  if  things  go  ill  with  him,  and  if  you  leave  your 
address  with  me.  You  can  go  up  and  see  the  patient 
now,  but  take  care  that  you  do  nothing  which  will  tend 
either  to  depress  or  to  excite  him.' 

Fortescue  took  leave  of  Ottiwell  with  an  affected 
cheerfulness  that  only  half  concealed  the  gloom  and  fore- 
boding which  the  doctor's  speech  had  aroused  in  him. 
*  I  shall  run  up  and  see  you  before  long,'  he  managed  to 
say;  *I  return  to  London  to-morrow.' 

*No,  don't  waste  your  time  and  your  money  merely 
on  my  account,'  was  Ottiwell's  reply;  'but  if  you  can 
manage,  now  and  again,  to  send  me  one  of  those  delight- 
ful letters  which  you  so  well  know  how  to  write,  you  will 
be  doing  me  a  good  turn.' 

'  I  will  write  regularly  and  often,'  said  Fortescue ;  and 
as  he  promised  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  sobbing 
aloud. 


CHAPTER    LXXV 

Meantime  Owen,  left  behind  in  Warwick,  was  in  no  mood 
for  further  explorations  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  spell 
was  broken.  And  yet  he  cared  not  to  return  just  then 
to  the  bare  rooms  in  Millman  Street.  He  was  now  half 
way  on  his  road  to  Trefechan.  Why  not  go  on  and 
spend  a  few  days  there,  postponing  his  next  visit  until 
the  forthcoming  spring  or  summer?    Not  a  bad  notion. 
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he  thought.    So  he  tel^raphed  to  Martha  Brown,  and 
that  night  was  back  again  in  his  old  home. 

Calling  at  Gorphwysfa  the  next  evening,  he  found, 
instead  of  the  shy  little  Fanwy  whom  he  had  last  seen 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  an  almost  fully  developed,  alert, 
reliant,  self-possessed  woman  exercising  full  control  of  the 
little  household.  Getting  into  talk  with  her,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  how  well-informed  she  was,  and  how  acute 
and  original  were  her  comments  upon  the  matters  that 
formed  the  subjects  of  conversation.  He  was  interested 
in  recognising  in  her  many  of  the  mental  characteristics 
of  old  Cynhaiarn,  reproduced  with  the  changed  tone  of  a 
new  generation  and  with  the  difference  due  to  sex.  She 
had  her  father's  gentleness,  simplicity  and  quiet  persist- 
ence. And  what  goodness  looked  out  of  those  clear  full 
eyes  of  hers !    Oh,  she  was  winsome ! 

The  death  of  his  father  did  not  seem  to  have 
deepened  the  character  of  Llewelyn  at  all  He  showed 
himself  as  flippant,  as  'cock-sure'  and  as  indolent  as 
ever. 

Benjamin  Breeze  was  fat,  flourishing,  and  full  of  good- 
humour  ;  proud  of  his  daughter,  who  was  equally  proud 
6f  him ;  proud  of  his  house,  which  was  indeed  a  pleasant 
little  home,  clean,  tidy  and  well  plenished ;  proud  even 
of  his  dog  Nip>  certainly  the  most  ill-conditioned  little 
beast  that  I  have  ever  come  across.  With  Ben,  Owen  had 
on  the  afternoons  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  a  couple  of  de- 
lightful strolls,  extracting  from  him  a  great  deal  of  curious 
and  miscellaneous  information — learning  picked  up  at 
first  hand,  which  only  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  manners 
and  the  ways  and  manifestations  of  Nature  could  acquire 
or  impart. 

Cadi'r  Beudy  was  still  unmarried,  and  meant  to  remain 
so,  Ben  said,  as  long  as  Miss  Myfanwy  stood  in  need  of 
her,  but  she  pontinued  to  keep  Twm  Wirion  in  tow,  he 
grumbling  and  growling,  but  compelled  to  accept  the 
inevitable. 

One  morning  Owen  had  to  spend  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  office  adjoining  Plas  Du,  transacting 
business  with  Mr  Evan  WUliams.  When  all  this  was 
cleared  up,  he  was  taken  into  the  house.  The  three 
girls  were  at  home.     Hilda,  with  all  her  fine  and  new- 
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fangled  notions,  did  not  appear  to  have  really  improved. 
She  was  evidently  fretful,  more  aggressive,  less  cordial. 
Even  her  beauty  had  somehow  deteriorated  Isn't  it 
wonderful  how  the  face  often  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
soul,  and  attracts  or  repels  as  what  we  call '  character ' 
ripens  or  decays?  Gwen  was  sweeter  and  gentler  than 
ever,  and  her  voice  richer  and  more  mellow.  Olwen  had 
shot  up  wonderfully,  and  was  less  skittish,  but  greeted 
our  friend  more  warmly  than  either  of  the  two  other 
sisters. 

Owen  did  not  forget  to  call  at  The  Colomendy,  and 
with  the  owner  of  tibat  pleasant  place  had  a  long  and 
interesting  talk.  Mr  Price  inquired  into  his  way  of  life, 
his  prospects,  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  Finally,  he 
began  to  talk  about  himself.  He  complained  that  now, 
at  last,  his  house,  his  garden  and  his  estate  being  got 
into  good  order,  he  had  not  enough  to  do,  and  often 
found  time  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands,  so  that  his 
health  suiOfered  in  consequence. 

'  You  should  write  down  some  of  your  recollections, 
sir,'  said  Owen.  '  Try  to  reproduce  the  impressions  of 
your  youth  and  early  manhood.  Describe  the  people  of 
that  time  as  you  knew  them,  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  and  what  customs,  now  extinct,  you  remember  to 
have  existed.  I  think  the  task  would  be  one  full  of 
interest  for  yourself,  and  your  written  reminiscences 
would  form  a  mine  of  wealth  for  any  local  antiquary 
fortunate  enough  to  get  access  to  them,  who  should  set 
himself  in  a  serious  manner  to  compile  a  history  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.' 

*  Well,  indeed,  I  will  certainly  turn  over  your  sugges- 
tion in  my  mind.  But  such  an  idea  never  entered  my 
head,  and  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  skilled  enough  to  put 
down  in  proper  form  what  I  remember,  although,  to  be 
sure,  much  that  I  remember  is  well  worthy  of  bdng  re- 
corded. Did  it  never  occur  to  you^  Mr  Tanat,  to  write 
a  history  of  Dyflfryn  Rhedwy  ? ' 

*  Ah,  sir,'  replied  Owen,  *  the  hope  of  one  day  accom- 
plishing such  a  task  has  gradually  grown  stronger  and 
stronger  in  me.  But  leisure  will  be  required,  and  years 
of  patient  research.  Parish  registers  will  have  to  be 
examined,  records  sought  out,  authorities  consulted,  and 
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the  recollections  of  old  people  set  down,  sifted  and 
compared.  Besides  all  that,  I  shall  have  to  qualify  my- 
self for  the  work,  before  I  begin  it,  by  going  through  a 
vast  mass  of  close  and  miscellaneous  reading.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Mr  Price,  '  Td  no  notion  that  such 
labour  would  have  to  be  expended  on  what  I  thought 
would  be  an  easy  task  for  a  clever  man.  Why,  to  set 
about  the  thing  in  the  way  you  describe  means  nothing 
less  than  the  work  of  a  lifetime.' 

'  Yes,  Mr  Price,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  fear  that 
my  ambition  will  never  be  realised.' 

*  Well,  Mr  Tanat  bachy  "  Do  one  thing  at  a  time,"  and 
"  When  you  once  set  your  hand  to  a  bit  of  work,  never 
draw  back."  Those  are  the  two  mottoes  which,  during 
my  business  life,  I  have  never  forgotten ;  and  it  is  through 
having  attended  to  them  that  such  success  as,  in  my 
humble  way,  I  have  gained  is  to  be  attributed.' 

'And  very  good  mottoes  they  are,  sir,  and  well  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  if  one  wants  to  succeed.  But  now, 
good-bye,  Mr  Price,  and  don't  forget  my  suggestion  as  to 
writing  down  your  recollections.' 

'Well,  I'll  make  no  promises.  I  can't  see  my  way 
clear  a  bit  as  yet  Anyhow,  we've  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation, and  I  hope  whenever  you  come  to  Trefechan 
you'll  call  upon  me.' 

*  Yes,  I  will,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.' 

On  the  Sunday  morning  Owen  heard  Mr  Lewis  preach 
at  Capel  y  Bont,  and  inwardly  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
windbag.  Fluent,  no  doubt,  he  was — too  fluent  by  half 
— but  it  was  quite  plain  that  he  had  never  seriously  con- 
sidered the  weighty  moral  problems  concerning  which  he 
talked  so  glibly,  nor  had  very  much  experience  of  true 
religion  itself,  of  the  way  and  law  of  life.  The  peculiar 
accent  of  the  preacher  also,  his  harsh  intonation,  the  in- 
appropriate and  ill-chosen  words  he  used,  and  his  frequent 
mispronunciations,  grated  on  Owen's  ears,  while  his 
nostrils  were  not  less  irritated  by  the  pervading  odour  of 
peppermints  which  some  people  in  the  next  pew  kept  on 
munching  all  the  sermon  through.  So  at  night  our  friend 
went  to  St  David's  and  heard  a  sermon  which,  if  not 
clever,  was  at  least  sincere.  He  saw  in  the  church  many 
persons  who,  while  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas  was  alive,  were 
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regular  attendants  at  Capel  y  Bont.  Afterwards  he  looked 
in  at  Gorphwysfa  to  say  farewell.  Mrs  Thomas  called 
him  to  account  somewhat  sharply  for  having  gone  to 
church  that  evening,  saying  that  he  was  setting  a  bad 
example,  and  ought  to  know  better.  But  he  noticed 
Myfanwy  biting  her  lips,  and  he  did  not  defend  himself. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI 

When  Owen  returned  to  London  the  next  day,  and 
reached  his  lodgings  in  Millman  Street,  he  found 
Fortescue  there,  and  was  distressed,  but  not  altogether 
surprised,  to  hear  the  sad  news  communicated  to  him 
concerning  Ottiwell.  During  the  week  following,  For- 
tescue wrote  twice  to  York,  but  no  answer  came.  With 
Sunday  a  new  week  began,  and  still  no  tidings.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  received  an  evidently 
hurried  note  from  Dr  Pettifer,  a  note  so  brief  that  I  had 
better  give  it  in  full. 

'  York,  September  10,  1882. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  done  my  best  for  Mr  Ottiwell, 
but  have  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lost  all  hope.  It  is  a 
case  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  can  terminate  in  only  one 
way.  Your  two  letters  were  duly  received  and  read,  but 
I  would  not  allow  the  patient  to  write  in  reply.  The 
exertion  would  have  been  too  great  for  him.  But  he  is 
now  asking  for  you,  and  you  had'  better  come. — I  re- 
main, faithfully  yours,  Paul  Pettifer.' 

Fortescue  packed  his  oag  with  the  deliberation  that 
usually  marked  his  actions,  forgetting  nothing  that  he 
was  likely  to  want,  and  then,  hurrying  forth,  caught  the 
next  quick  train  to  York,  and  that  evening  was  at  Dr 
Pettifer's  house.  He  sent  in  his  card,  was  shown  into 
the  waiting-room,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  the  doctor 
entered.  '  Ah,  good  evening,  Mr  Fortescue  1 '  said  he ; 
'that's  your  bag,  I  suppose?  Very  good.  I've  ordered 
a  bed  to  be  got  ready  for  you.     Let  me  ring  for  one  of 
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the  maids  to  show  you  up,  and  by  the  time  you  come 
down  there  will  be  some  tea  provided,  and  afterwards  I 
will  take  you  in  to  see  the  patient  No  more  talk  now. 
I've  half-a-dozen  people  waiting  for  me  below.' 

When,  at  last,  Fortescue  accompanied  Dr  Pettifer  to 
the  guest-chamber,  Ottiwell  was  asleep.  And  oh,  how 
wan  and  wasted  he  looked ! 

'Nurse,'  said  the  doctor,  in  a  low  voice,  'you  had 
better  go  and  lie  down  awhile.  This  gentleman  wiU 
not,  I  think,  mind  watching  by  his  friend's  bedside  for 
a  couple  of  hours.'  Fortescue  bowed.  Dr  Pettifer 
stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said,  as  he  left  the 
room,  '  Ring  the  bell  if  the  patient  begins  to  cough  at 
all  violently,  and  I  will  either  myself  come  up  or  send 
the  nurse.' 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  comfortably  furnished  room.  A 
small  fire  burnt  in  the  low  grate.  A  lamp  standing  on 
the  sideboard  shed  a  soft  glow,  and  some  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  a  silver  dish,  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious 
fragrance.  On  the  table  by  the  bedside  lay  two  letters, 
which  Fortescue  recognised  as  his  own.  But  there  also 
were  twoor  three  graduated  glasses  and  bottles  of  medicine, 
a  vinaigrette  and  a  spray  producer,  and  on  the  pillow 
was  the  white  and  pinched  face  of  him  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  been  so  full  of  life,  of  sprightliness  and  audacity, 
whose  conversation  had  bristled  with  such  quips,  queer 
fancies  and  whimsicalities.  Alas!  the  signs  of  death 
were  written  on  the  young  man's  features  now  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken. 

Presently  Ottiwell  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  eagerly 
and  wonderingly  at  his  visitor. 

There  was  a  lump  in  Fortescue's  throat,  and  he  could 
not  speak.  But  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  clasped  his 
friend's  hand. 

'Is  that  you,  Harry?'  asked  Ottiwell;  'and  have  you 
come  all  the  way  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  me  ? 
Well,  it's  like  you  I    And  how's  Tanat  ? ' 

'Quite  well,  thank  you,  and  sends  you  his  love,' 
Fortescue  managed  to  say. 

'He's  very  good,'  replied  Ottiwell;  'but  everybody 
has  been  good.  Your  sister  has  sent  me  flowers,  or 
grapes,  or  something  nice  almost  every  day,  and  the 
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nurse  and  the  doctor — ^how  can  I  repay  them  for  all  the 
kindness  they've  shown  me  ?  Well,  old  boy,  as  Tve  lain 
here  I've  been  thinking  of  many  things  and  seeing  how 
much  there's  been  in  my  lifetime  which  might  have  been 
otherwise  and  better  done.  But  I  don't  repent  one  bit 
of  a  single  joke  I  ever  made,  and  I'm  not  going  to  say 
anydiing  now  which  I'm  not  entirely  sure  of.  Cant  is  at 
all  times  detestable,  but  on  a  death-bed — whew  I  How- 
ever, as  I  near  the  verge,  there  are  some  mysteries  con- 
cerning which  I  seem  to  be  less  In  a  fog  than  I  once  was. 
Isn't  there  a  text  which  says  that  **  at  evening  time  there 
shall  be  light  **?...  Thank  your  sister  for  all  her  kind- 
ness, and  for  this  beautiful  vinaigrette  which  she  has  sent 
me  to-day.  If  she  has  no  objection,  I  should  like  the 
nurse  to  have  it  after  I  pass  away.  I  suppose  Miss 
Lyttelton  knows  nothing  of  my  illness,  and  I'm  glad  if 
that  be  so.  I  don't  want  to  have  any  complications  now. 
A  scatterbrained  fellow  like  me  never  would  have  been 
fit  to  mate  with  her.  She  and  you  will  suit  each  other 
exactly,  and  I  wish  you  both  happiness  and  content. 
When  I'm  gone  I  want  you  to  call  at  my  office  and  then 
consult  Mr  Walter  Seagar.  You'll  remember  the  name, 
won't  you?  Seagar  will  help  you  to  wind  up  all  my 
affairs — to  wind  them  all  up — yes.' 

And  then  the  sufferer  broke  forth  into  such  a  per- 
sistent fit  of  coughing  that  Fortescue  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  doctor  coming  up,  exclaimed,  '  I  fear  Mr  Ottiwell 
has  been  talking  too  much.  Perhaps,  Mr  Fortescue, 
you  had  better  go  downstairs  now.  The  nurse  will 
be  here  directly,  and  I'm  going  to  give  the  patient  a 
soothing  draught.' 

*  Well,  good-night,  dear  old  boy,'  murmured  Ottiwell, 
and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand.  His  friend  lifted  the 
white,  thin  fingers  to  his  lips  and  kissed  them ;  and  then, 
without  saying  a  word,  left  the  room.  But  when  he 
found  himself  alone,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  cried 
like  a  child. 

Towards  morning  in  the  sick  chamber,  the  nurse, 
weary  with  watching,  fell  asleep  by  the  dying  fire,  and 
was  awakened  at  last  by  the  spluttering  of  the  lamp  as 
the  wick  burned  itself  out  She  lighted  a  candle,  and 
stepped  to  the  bedside.    Ottiwell  opened  his  eyes,  and 
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faintly  smiled.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  there 
was  a  low  gurgle  in  his  throat,  and  before  assistance 
could  be  summoned,  all  was  over. 

If  Fortescue  had  not  promised,  when  Dr  Pettifer  came 
up  to  his  bedroom  that  morning  to  tell  him  what  had 
just  happened,  that  he  would  at  once  take  in  hand  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral,  the  due  announcement  of 
Ottiwell's  death,  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  his  own  health  would  probably  have  completely 
broken  down,  and  the  plan  of  work  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself  put  in  jeopardy.  As  it  was,  his  mind 
was  fully  occupied,  and  he  so  schooled  himself  to  do 
properly  that  which  had  immediately  and  necessarily  to 
be  done,  that  after  the  strain  was  past  he  found  himself 
able  to  withstand  the  reaction  that  then  set  in. 

Mrs  Cranwich  never  showed  herself  so  sympathetic, 
so  useful,  so  indispensable  as  now,  when  so  much  was 
demanded  of  her  brother.  Fortescue  could  not  have 
dealt  with  all  the  multitudinous  details  that  had  to  be 
attended  to  during  the  few  days  following  his  friend's 
death,  if  her  advice  and  help  had  not  been  so  readily 
offered  and  given.  Some  women  there  are,  and  Mrs 
Cranwich  was  one  of  them,  who  seem  ordinarily  almost 
useless,  but  who,  when  a  real  call  for  action  arises,  take 
in  at  once  the  whole  situation  that  has  to  be  faced,  keep 
their  heads  cool,  foresee  every  emergency,  and  not  only 
show  great  tact,  but  develop  a  most  surprising  capacity 
for  wrestling  with  any  amount  of  real  work  which  the 
occasion  may  demand. 

Mr  Seagar  was,  in  his  own  way,  not  less  indispensable. 
An  old  friend  and  schoolmate  of  OttiwelPs,  he  had  only 
recently  been  taken  into  partnership  by  his  uncle,  a  well- 
known  solicitor  in  York«  When  Fortescue  called  upon 
him,  he  said,  '  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  for  I  was 
inquiring  only  a  few  minutes  ago  where  you  were  most 
likely  to  be  found.  Frank  Ottiwell  has  often  mentioned 
your  name  to  me,  but  I've  never  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you.  Sit  down,  please.  Ah,  how  suddenly 
that  poor  young  fellow  has  been  cut  off!  I  feel  his  loss 
a  great  deal.  He  did  me  once  the  greatest  service  one 
man  can  do  another.    Well,  now  to  tihe  matter  in  hand. 
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A  week  ago  I  was  summoned  to  Dr  Pettifer's  house,  and 
there  and  then,  at  Ottiwell's  request,  and  following  his 
instructions,  I  drew  up  his  will,  and  got  it  duly  signed 
and  attested.  Here  it  is ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  you  can 
stay  in  York  until  the  instrument  is  proved,  and  the 
estate  administered.  You  are  made  sole  executor.  Your 
duties  will  not  be  very  onerous.  I  will  see  to  all  the 
details.  But  you  ought  to  know  at  once  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  will.' 

*  What  are  they  ? '  asked  Fortescue. 

*  Well,  to  begin  with,*  replied  Mr  Seagar,  *  the  testator 
leaves  a  certain  mortgage,  secured  on  two  shops  in 
Micklegate,  and  yielding  forty  pounds  a  year,  to  your- 
self, together  with  all  those  his  books,  pictures,  and 
pieces  of  plate  or  articles  of  jewellery  which  you  care 
to  claim ;  and  the  rest  of  such  effects  he  directs  to  be 
disposed  of  in  whatever  manner  you  may  see  fit  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  all  letters  and  other  papers  of  a 
purely  private  nature  will  be  burnt  without  undue  delay. 
He  bequeaths  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  his  clerk — ^John 
Wall ;  another  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  Dr  Paul  Pettifer ; 
and  then,  his  just  debts  being  first  paid,  he  leaves  all 
the  residue  of  which  he  may  stand  possessed,  or  be 
entitled  to  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  Miss  Flora 
Lyttelton.  I  fancy  this  residue  will  amount  to  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds.  And  now  I  have  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  instructions  to  receive,  so  that  I  may 
at  once  put  this  business  into  proper  trim,  and  enable 
you  to  return  to  London  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Although  Ottiwell  died  young,  he  did  not  live  in  vain. 
No  one  lives  in  vain  who  lives  his  own  life  truly.  The 
young  solicitor's  jovial  good  humour  and  unfailing  gener- 
osity gladdened  the  hearts  and  smoothed  the  ways  of 
many  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in  the  world; 
while  his  unerring  commoiHsense  and  rare  grip  of  facts 
were  always  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  sought  counsel 
of  him.  Frivolous  and  fantastic  as  he  often  seemed  to 
be,  now  that  I  see  some  of  the  issues  of  his  life,  I  know 
few  who  have  lived  to  better  purpose. 

Ordinary  novel  readers  will  suppose  that  after  a  decent, 
but  not  too  long  interval,  Fortescue  would  have  married 
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Flora  Lyttelton.  But  in  actual  life  things  do  not  always 
happen  according  to  the  ordinary  novel  reader's  pre-con- 
ceptions.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  he  and  she  are 
unmarried  stilL  Fortescue's  friendship  for  Ottiwell  had 
been  so  heightened,  chastened,  touched  with  tenderness 
by  what  had  recently  happened,  that  such  a  result  was, 
far  the  present  cU  kasty  out  of  the  question  for  him.  And 
when  he  learned  from  his  sister  that  it  was  Flora  who 
had  sent  to  Ottiwell  the  flowers,  delicacies  and  other  offer- 
ings that  Mrs  Cranwich  had  brought  to  Dr  Pettifer's 
house,  he  divined  that  such  a  result  would  be  impossible 
for  her  also.  As  sole  executor  of  his  friend's  will,  he 
had,  of  course,  before  he  returned  to  London,  to  have 
several  interviews  with  Miss  Ljrttelton,  who  was  the 
residuary  legatee.  But  there  was  on  these  occasions 
little  speech  between  them  concerning  anything  else 
than  the  business  to  be  transacted.  He  saw  her  once 
or  twice  a  year  during  his  regular  visits  to  his  sister,  but 
the  offer  which  he  had  once  intended  to  renew  has  never 
yet  been  repeated. 

Nevertheless,  through  this  interview  the  two  became 
more  closely  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  even  more 
bound  together.  A  common  understanding  was  estab- 
lished ;  and,  as  time  dulls  the  edge  of  grief,  and  throws 
into  true  perspective  events  which  for  the  moment  loom 
large  in  the  foreground,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  not 
have  come  to  pass  by  the  time  these  sheets  reach  the 
printer^s  hands,  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  they 
ever  attain  sudi  a  consummation. 

In  due  time,  it  is  right  to  say,  Fortescue  won  his 
degree,  and  is  now  a  scientific  man  of  no  mere  insular 
reputation,  as  the  reader  would  readily  admit  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  disclose  his  real  name. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII 

Aboxtt  the  time  that  poor  Ottiwell  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed  at  Dr  Pettifer's  house,  Myfanwy  Thomas  re- 
ceived an  urgent  invitation  from  Miss  Carleton  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  for  a  month  at  least,  at  Carr  HalL 
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Of  course,  she  was  eager  to  re-visit  the  scenes  where 
she  had  spent  nearly  two  happy  years,  where  she  had 
learned  so  much  that  was  precious  and  worth  knowing, 
where  she  had  acquired  new  instincts  and  attained  a 
larger  outlook,  but  the  thought  of  her  mother,  who  had 
now,  by  reason  of  increasing  infirmity,  almost  entirely 
surrendered  the  reins  of  domestic  government,  at  once 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  straightway  made  up  her  mind 
to  deny  herself  this  great  pleasure.  However,  Mrs 
Thomas,  as  soon  as  she  learned  the  purport  of  the  letter 
which  Myfanwy  had  received,  insisted  on  her  accepting 
the  invitation,  enlarged  on  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  her  from  the  connection  which  she  had  formed 
with  the  Carletons,  and  declared  that  she  herself,  with 
Cadi's  help,  could  do  all  that  was  needful  in  the  house. 
'You  must  go,  my  dear,  indeed  you  must,'  said  she. 
'  We  shall  not  want  fires  for  six  weeks  yet.  Go  while 
you  can.  In  the  winter  I  couldn't  be  without  you 
now.' 

So,  a  few  days  after,  long  enough  to  get  a  few  new 
'  things '  (as  ladies  call  their  dresses  and  fal-lals),  Myfanwy 
was  again  travelling  eastward.  At  Hatterley  Station  she 
was  met  by  Miss  Carleton  and  Mr  Oliver  Lloyd,  both  of 
whom  warmly  welcomed  her.  While  Mr  Lloyd  went  to 
the  back  of  the  train  to  claim  his  cousin's  boxes.  Miss 
Carleton  said  to  Myfanwy,  *  Permit  me,  my  dear,  to  re- 
mark how  well  you  look,  and  how  much  more  womanly 
than  when  I  last  saw  you.'  In  two  minutes  the  luggage 
was  taken  outside,  where  Mr  Edmund  Carleton  was 
waiting  with  the  dog-cart,  who  soon  whisked  the  two 
ladies  off  to  Carr  Hall,  first  exacting  a  promise  from 
Oliver  to  come  up  to  dinner  the  following  evening,  if  he 
could  possibly  manage  to  do  so. 

Mr  Lloyd  presented  himself  the  next  night  at  Carr 
Hall,  although  a  little  late.  In  excusing  himself  he  told 
a  rather  amusing  tale.  'I  started  early  this  morning,' 
said  he,  'on  a  long  country  round,  and  was  returning 
this  afternoon,  hungry  as  a  hunter,  for  I  had  not  had  a 
snack  since  breakfast  time,  when  at  Stanton  End,  just 
opposite  Nicky  Knowles'  house,  I  met  a  man  walking 
as  though  coming  from  Hatterley.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
''I've  called  at  your  surgery,  and  was  told  you'd  be 
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comin'  home  this  way.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  back  as 
far  as  Hanby,  where  a  chap  have  been  choppin'  his  own 
leg  for  want  o'  kindlin'."  ^  At  this  moment  Nicky  stepped 
out  of  his  house,  and  I  asked  the  man  to  tell  me  more 
plainly  what  had  happened.  *'Well,"  he  answered, 
*'Malachi  Manley  o'  the  Spinn^  Farm  was  a-choppin' 
some  wood  to  make  kindlin'  for  his  missus,  when  the 
axe  somehow  slipped  and  he  chopped  his  own  1^ 
i'stead."  "All  right,"  answered  I.  "Jump  up  and  let 
us  be  off  straight  away.''  But  while  the  fellow  was  climb- 
ing into  my  trap  Nicky  drawled  out,  "Ah,  tha's  wot  I 
alius  say.  There's  no  business  so  nice,  comfortable  and 
reggelah  as  a  doctor's.  There's  alius  somethin'  a-tumin' 
up.  If  it  ain't  one  thing  it's  another ;  if  it  ain't  a  broken 
head,  it's  a  chopped  leg ;  if  it  ain't  scarlet  fever,  why, 
then,  it's  brown  titus."  And  Nicky  would  have  gone  on 
in  this  strain  for  another  ten  minutes  if  I  hadn't  driven 
off  without  listening  to  any  more  of  his  palaver.' 

•A  remark  very  characteristic  of  Nicky,'  was  Mr 
Carleton's  laughing  comment,  'but  not  very  flattering 
to  your  profession,  Mr  Lloyd,  nor  showing  much  con- 
sideration for  the  suffering  of  your  patients.' 

This  was  the  first  of  many  pleasant  evenings  spent  at 
Carr  Hall.  Mr  Wynton  (the  vicar  of  Hatterley),  Mr 
Radley  (the  successor  of  Mr  Bouncer),  or  Mr  Herbert 
Elmer  of  The  Upper  Carr,  would  sometimes  drop  in  to 
dinner,  and  subjects  be  discussed,  which,  if  Myfanwy 
had  ever  thought  of  before,  she  had  never  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  to  which,  now,  with  her  quickened  intelli- 
gence, she  gave  the  most  eager  attention. 

One  night  Mr  Wynton,  Mr  Radley  and  Mr  Elmer 
were  all  three  at  the  Hall,  and  the  conversation  glanced 
from  a  discussion  of  general  political  ideals  to  one  on 
the  best  way  of  improving  the  social,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  of  Hatterley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, from  a  chat  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
newspaper  press  to  a  straggling  debate  on  the  poems  of 
Heine,  the  criticisms  of  Edmond  Scherer,  the  writings 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  novels  of  Geoige  Eliot. 
Then,  somehow,  the  talk  turned  on  what  should  be  done 
to  help  Betty  Trundle,  the  widow  of  James  Trundle,  the 
>  <  Kindling '^/smMM^. 
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herb-gatherer,  so  that  she  might  earn  her  own  living,  and 
be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse. 

*  Has  Betty  any  children  ? '  asked  Mr  Wynton. 

'She  has  one  boy,'  replied  Edmund,  'a  bright  little 
fellow  called  "Jacob,**  with  the  same  restless  eyes  and 
quivering  mouth  that  his  father  used  to  have.* 

*  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,*  inquired  Mr  Radley,  *  that 
the  names  "James"  and  "Jacob**  are  both  equally  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  "taxuffcg,"  the  one  coming  in  at  an 
earlier,  the  other  at  a  later  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  and  did  you  ever  think  how  strange  a  disguise 
"  /ax«po(  **  has  assumed  in  the  English  name  "  James  *'  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Mr  Elmer,  *  all  that  is  very  curious. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  Betty  Trundle.' 

And  I  may  add  that  Betty  was  not  forgotten. 

Thus  the  conversation  eddied  on,  one  topic  suggesting 
another,  until  at  the  moment  the  visitors  rose  to  depart 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  debate  upon  the 
tendencies  of  modem  scientific  thought 

Now  and  again,  when  Oliver  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a  long  country  drive,  he  would  call  for  Myfanwy, 
who,  accompanying  him,  became  in  this  way  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  beautiful,  varied,  but  little  known 
scenery  which  smrounds  Hatterley.  Even  the  fen 
district,  with  its  flat  expanse  of  black  soil,  interested 
her  by  its  very  stranffeness.  But  she  noticed  that, 
whether  in  the  fenland  or  in  the  more  wooded  and 
undulating  parts  of  the  country,  the  villages  were  al- 
most invariably  pretty,  and  she  was  amazed  at  the 
beauty  and  the  number  of  the  old  parish  churches. 

Moreover,  Miss  Carleton  would  sometimes  persuade 
her  brother,  who,  indeed,  was  nothing  loth,  to  drive 
Myfanwy  and  herself  to  some  charming  places  beyond 
the  range  of  Mr  Lloyd's  usual  rounds,  such  as  Castle 
Acre,  Castle  Rising,  East  Dereham,  Swaflham  and  the 
like.  They  would  start  early  and  return  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  the  western  sky  often  aflame  with  sunsets 
such  as  are  seldom  seen  elsewhere. 

Day  trips  by  rail  were  also  organised  to  Lynn,  Ely  and 
Norwich :  Edmund  Carleton,  who  knew  well  the  greater 
part  of  West  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, illuminating  their  excursions  with  pleasant 
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stories  of  the  places  they  visited,  and  bright  and  chatty 
descriptions  of  all  they  encountered. 

Such  experiences  could  not  fail  of  their  effect  in  the 
case  of  a  nature  so  sensitive,  so  responsive,  as  was 
Myfanwy's.  They  aided  in  her  development;  they 
helped  in  making  her  what  she  afterwards  became ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  now  mentioned. 

Myfanwy  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing 
Edmund  Carleton,  and  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of 
his  character  and  capacities.  Cultivated,  generous,  re- 
fined, no  wonder  he  was  generally  liked,  respected  and 
even  beloved.  How  different  he  was  from  most  of  his 
fellow  squires!  And  yet  even  Myfanwy  noticed  one 
defect  in  him.  He  was  over  fastidious,  over  scrupulous. 
The  habit  of  considering  both  sides,  or  all  sides,  of  every 
problem  that  presented  itself  was  so  ingrained  in  him 
that  he  was  often  incapable  of  coming  to  any  final  con- 
clusion concerning  it.  He  was  never  able,  at  this  time 
of  his  life  at  any  rate,  to  turn  to  full  account  all  the 
many  good  qualities  he  possessed.  He  was  shy,  lacking 
in  self-confidence  and  decision.  He  would  have  made 
an  admirable  literary  critic.  As  it  was,  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent landlord  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  tenants, 
but  he  never  learned,  while  promoting  their  welfare,  to 
conserve  his  own,  and  so  was  a  poor  and  embarrassed 
man,  and  seemed  likely  to  become  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed as  he  grew  older.  He  had  most  of  the  quali- 
fications desirable  in  a  public  man,  and  yet,  through  his 
self-distrust  and  incapacity  for  taking  *  short  views,  *  he  never 
meddled  in  public  stairs  but  he  bungled  in  some  way. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  she  spent  at  Carr  Hall, 
Myfanwy  was  driven  down  to  her  cousin  Oliver's  at 
Hatterley,  so  that  she  might  be  able,  without  fuss  or 
flurry,  to  start  for  Wales  in  the  morning.  That  evening 
Oliver,  before  going  to  bed,  found  leisure  to  have  half- 
an-hour's  quiet  talk  with  her,  and  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  people  in  Trefechan  whom  he  remembered.  He 
asked  after  CadiV  Beudy,  and  was  especially  interested 
in  the  story  of  Benjamin  Breeze's  reclamation. 

*  And  how  is  young  Owen  Tanat  ? '  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 'My  unde  spoke  of  him  several  times  in  his 
letters  to  me.' 
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'Oh,*  was  the  reply,  'he  is  now  studying  in  London 
for  his  B.A.  degree,  and  is  working  very  hard,  I  believe. 
He  was  down  in  Trefechan  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  I 
saw  him  then.  He  was  much  taller  than  when  I  had 
seen  him  eighteen  months  before,  and  quite  manly  look- 
ing. My  father  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  lavished  one 
evening,  I  remember,  words  of  such  warm  commenda- 
tion upon  him  that  Llewelyn  actually  became  jealous. 
But  it  is  said  that  since  he  went  to  London  he  is  become 
a  rationalist,  if  not  an  infidel.' 

'  Who  says  so  ?  *  asked  Oliver. 

'  Llewelyn  for  one,*  replied  Myfanwy. 

'Humph!    Who  else?* 

'  My  mother,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Anyone  else  ?  *  grunted  Oliver. 

'No,  I  think  not,*  said  Myfanwy,  hanging  her  head, 
'  except  Mrs  Watkin  Williams,  Manchester  House.* 

This  reply  elicited  from  Mr  Lloyd  a  grunt  louder 
than  before.  'But  what,*  inquired  he,  'does  Owen 
Tanat*s  housekeeper,  Martha  Brown,  think  of  him  ?  * 

'  She  adores  him,*  answered  Myfanwy,  '  and  thinks  he 
can  do  nothing  wrong.* 

'  And  what  does  Benjamin  Breeze  think  of  him  ? ' 

'  He  says  Mr  Tanat  is  the  finest  young  fellow  and  the 
most  thorough  gentleman  he  ever  met,  and  I  am  quoting 
his  very  words.* 

'  Well,*  retorted  Oliver,  '  I  daresay  both  Mrs  Brown 
and  Benjamin  Breeze  exaggerate  a  bit  in  their  estimate 
of  Tanat,  but  I  should  prefer  on  the  whole  to  take  the 
verdict  of  those  who  know  him  well  to  that  of  those 
who  know  him  less  intimately.  Do  not  credit,  Fanwy 
bachy  these  cheap  charges  of  infidelity  so  recklessly 
thrown  about.  I  can  quite  belief  that  Owen*s  men- 
tal standpoint  has  changed  in  many  particulars,  that 
he  has  come  to  regard  the  mass  of  doctrines  going 
by  the  name  of  religion,  but  not  of  its  essence,  more 
rationally,  but  that  he  is  an  infidel  or  atheist,  after 
what  your  father  said  of  him,  and  what  you  yourself 
have  just  told  me,  is  to  me  incredible.  I  think 
the  next  time  I  go  to  London  I  will  look  up 
our  young  friend.  Do  you  know  where  he  lodges 
in  town?' 
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*  No,  but  I  can  get  his  address  ^m  Benjamin  Breeze 
when  I  return,  and  let  you  have  it.* 

*  Well,  do,  please,'  said  Oliver;  *  but  now,  Fanwy,  you 
must  go  to  bed,  for  you  start  early  in  the  morning,  and 
we  breakfast  at  seven.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Myfanwy ;  *  but  let  me  say  how  glad  I 
am  to  hear  you  express  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Mr 
Tanat's  character.  I  defended  him  against  Llewelyn, 
but  was  argued  down.  However,  if  you  should  ever  by 
any  chance  go  to  London,  and  see  and  get  into  con- 
versation with  him,  I  wish  you  would  try  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  become  an  infidel  or  not* 

'  All  right,  Fanwy  bach  ;  and  now,  good-night.' 
'  Nosdawch,'  said  she,  as  she  left  die  room. 


CHAPTER   LXXVIII 

About  a  year  and  a  half  passed,  and  one  morning 
Myfanwy  had  finished  helping  her  mother  and  Cadi  to 
wash  and  put  away  the  breakfast  things,  and  to  dust  and 
arrange  the  sitting-room,  and  was  far  advanced  in  pre- 
paration for  dinner,  when  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
belL 

She  expected  no  one  else  but  '  the  son  of  Trewem,' 
who  brought  the  weekly  butter  and  eggs.  What,  there- 
fore, was  her  surprise  when,  opening  the  door,  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Mr  Edmund  Carleton. 

'  Mr  Carleton ! '  cried  she,  when  the  first  shock  of  aston- 
ishment was  over  j  '  please  come  in.'  And  she  ushered 
him  into  the  front  parlour. 

'How  long  have  you  been  in  Trefechan?'  was  her 
first  question,  when  Edmund  had  seated  himself. 

*  Since  seven  o'clock  yesterday  evening,'  answered  he. 
'  And  where  did  you  stay  last  night  ? ' 

*  I  stayed  at  The  Cross  Foxes.' 

*  Oh,  Mr  Carleton  1 '  exclaimed  Myfanwy.  *  When  you 
and  your  sister  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  might  not  some 
opportunity  have  been  given  us  of  showing  a  little  hospi- 
tsdity  to  you;  though,  to  be  sure,'  laughed  she,  *Gorph- 
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wysfa  is  not  Can  Hall,  nor  could  we  have  provided  here 
half  the  comforts  and  conveniences  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  there.  But  you  would  have  been 
welcome,  none  the  less,  and  you  are  welcome  now. 
My  brother  will  not  be  at  home  for  an  hour,  but 
let  roe  introduce  you  to  my  mother.' 

Men  who  are  in  general  irresolute,  sometimes  by 
reason  of  their  very  irresolution,  blurt  out  a  question 
more  bluntly  than  other  men.  They  hesitate  so  much 
in  coming  to  a  decision ;  they  balance,  with  vexation  to 
themselves,  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  in  hand; 
they  string  themselves  up  so  often  to  do  something,  and 
yet  do  nothing,  that  they  act  at  last  without  any  circum- 
locution or  beating  about  the  bush. 

Since  Myfanwy  had  stayed  at  Carr  Hall,  Edmund 
Carleton's  interest  in  her  had  gradually  grown  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  warm  affection,  and  this  heightened 
feeling  rapidly  developed  until  it  became  a  positive 
hunger  to  make  her  his  wife.  When  his  feelings  were 
excited,  they  were  not  easily  altered;  it  was  when  the 
time  for  action  arrived  that  he  became  irresolute.  He 
never  wavered  in  his  desire  to  see  Myfanwy  mistress 
of  Carr  Hall.  But  how,  when  and  where  to  make 
this  desire  known  to  her — here  was  the  rub.  Not  that 
Myfanwy  was  at  all  a  formidable  personage,  but  Edmund 
exaggerated  difficulties.  However,  at  last  he  had  actually 
travelled  down  to  Trefechan,  visited  Gorphwysfa,  and 
was  confronted  with  the  maiden  of  whom  he  thought  so 
much.  And  this  being  so,  he  must  now  go  straight 
to  the  point  Therefore,  when  Myfanwy  spoke  of  in- 
troducing him  to  her  mother,  he  said  straight  out, 
'  Wait  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Thomas ;  I  am  here  to  ask 
a  question  of  you,  the  question  whether  you  will  marry 
me.'  Myfanwy  interposed  with  a  cry  of  astonishment, 
but  Edmund  hurriedly  continued,  'I  don^t  ask  you  to 
marry  me  now,  to  marry  me  this  month,  or  even  this 
year,  but  when  you  wed  will  you  wed  me  f ' 

Poor  Myfanwy  knew  not  how  to  reply  for  a  few 
minutes  to  this  rapid  and  impetuous  speech,  which 
took  her  wholly  unawares.  At  last  she  said,  'You 
think  too  highly  of  me,  indeed  you  do,  Mr  Carleton. 
I  do  not  believe  I  should  make  you  a  suitable  wife.     I 
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was  very  happy  as  a  visitor  at  Carr  Hall ;  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  unhappy  as  its  mistress.' 

'  You've  no  objection  to  iw,  have  you.  Miss  Thomas  ? ' 
mournfully  asked  Edmund. 

'  Oh,  no/  replied  Myfanwy,  '  I  object  to  myself.  You^ 
Mr  Carleton,  I  esteem  very  highly ,  and  fed  myself  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  former  kindness  to  me,  and  for 
the  great  honour  you  have  now  done  me.  That  kind- 
ness I  frankly  and  gladly  accepted,  and  always  was,  and 
am  still,  very  grateful  for ;  but  I  am  not  really  worthy  of 
the  dignity  you  now  propose.  If  I  were  so  far  to  forget 
myself  as  to  accept  your  offer,  you  yourself  would  soon 
find  that  you  had  miscalculated  my  qualifications  and 
acquirements,  and  /  should  feel  that  I  had  placed  my- 
self in  a  false  position — yes,  in  a  false  position.  I  wish 
I  could  explain  my  meaning  better  and  more  clearly,  but 
I  cannot' 

*  I'm  afraid  you  suppose  me  to  be  a  much  richer  man 
than  I  am,'  Edmund  said.  '  Let  me  undeceive  you.  I 
can  only  afford  to  marry  one  whose  tastes  are  as  simple, 
and  requirements  as  easy  to  be  met,  as  your  own.  Don't 
reject  me  on  the  supposition  that  I'm  wealthy,  for  I  am 
not,  and  I  ought  to  have  told  you  so  before.' 

*  No,*  replied  Myfanwy ;  *  you  are  too  good  a  landlord, 
Mr  Carleton,  to  have  laid  up  much  store  for  yourself ; 
but  still,  I  fear,  I  must  give  the  same  answer.' 

'  You  are  thinking  of  your  mother  ? '  suggested 
Edmund. 

*  Yes,'  was  the  answer ;  *  but  if  I  had  no  mother,  I  feel 
that,  brought  up  as  I  have  been,  I  should  not  take  per- 
manent root  in  Norfolk.  I  am  conscious  of  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct of  the  necessity  of  abiding  among  my  own  people.' 

'  Oh,'  cried  Edmund,  *  that  feeling  is  a  mere  racial 
prejudice.' 

*  No,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  so,'  answered  Myfanwy ; 
'  but  I  know  what  I  am  fit  for,  and  what  not.' 

'I  think  I  begin  to  understand  the  drift  of  your 
meaning,  the  ideas  that  lie  behind  your  words,  and, 
disappointed  as  I  am,'  said  Edmund,  'should  be  the 
last  to  urge  you  to  act  against  what  you  feel  to  be 
fitting  and  necessary,  and  will  not  plead  my  cause  any 
further.' 
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Myfanwy  had  restrained  her  emotions  hitherto,  but 
could  not  now  hinder  the  flow  of  her  tears  any  longer. 
However,  presently  recovering  herself,  she  gasped  forth, 
'I  admire  you  so  much,  Mr  Carleton,  and  have  ex- 
perienced such  kindness  at  your  hands,  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  suppress  my  own  feelings  to  please 
you  in  almost  every  other  respect  save  this  one,  but  to 
act  against  my  nature,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do.' 

'  I'm  sorry.  Miss  Thomas,'  murmured  Edmund,  '  that 
I've  distressed  you  so  much.  I  will  go  away  at  once. 
I  can  catch  the  half-past  one  train,  and  get  as  far  as 
Rugby  to-night' 

*  Oh,  pray  do  not  do  that ! '  pleaded  Myfanwy ;  *  stay 
and  share  with  us  our  simple  fare,  and  after  dinner  I 
will  go  out  with  you  and  show  you  some  of  the  lovely 
spots  that  are  to  be  seen  within  a  short  distance  of  this 
house.' 

'  I  can't  help  accepting  your  invitation,  with  such  a 
condition  attached,'  said  Edmund,  after  a  minute's 
hesitation;  *but  1  must  travel  as  far  as  Chester  to- 
night, so  as  to  reach  home  early  to-morrow  afternoon.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Myfanwy,  as  she  stood  by  the  window, 
*  here  comes  Llewelyn,  my  brother.  Let  me  introduce 
him  to  you,  and  I  must  find  my  mother  also ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
while  I  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  dinner.' 

So  out  Myfanwy  went,  and  explaining  to  her  mother 
and  brother  who  it  was  that  had  called  to  see  her,  intro- 
duced them  both  to  Mr  Carleton,  leaving  them  with  him 
until  dinner  was  ready.  That  meal  passed  over  pleas- 
antly enough,  except  that  Llewelyn  was  too  talkative, 
too  ready  to  give  his  opinion  upon  anything  and  everyr 
thing,  revealing  too  openly  his  fixed  belief  that  every- 
body was  fallible  except  himself.  Mrs  Thomas,  wisely, 
said  very  little,  and  so  passed  as  '  a  nice  old  lady,'  but 
Edmund  wondered  whence  Llewelyn  had  derived  that 
vulgarity,  of  which  there  had  not  been  a  trace  in  Mr 
Cynhaiarn  Thomas,  and  of  which  there  was  certainly  no 
trace  in  the  daughter. 

After  dinner  Myfanwy  hastily  donned  her  jacket  and 
hat,  and  beseeching  her  mother  to  spare  her  for  once, 
took  Edmund  first  of  all  into  the  back  garden,  and  to 
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her  father's  summer  study,  perched  over  the  rushing 
Rhedwy.  '  Oh,  what  a  delightful  outlook  ! '  said  he ; 
'a  place  fitted  to  inspire  high  thoughts,  to  soothe  and 
to  odm.  Ah  1  we  have  nothing  like  this  in  Norfolk,'  he 
added,  somewhat  tremulously. 

At  this  moment  Llewelyn  came  down  the  garden  path 
to  shake  hands  with  Mr  Carleton,  explaining  that  he 
had  to  return  to  business,  and  must  be  off  at  once,  as 
the  walk  to  the  mills  was  rather  a  long  one.  *  A  melan- 
choly sort  of  thing  that,'  said  he,  apologetically  pointing 
to  the  river,  '  to  have  at  the  bottom  of  one's  garden.' 

'Why,'  replied  Edmund,  'I  know  many  a  man  who 
would  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  have  that  sort  of  thing 
at  the  bottom  of  his  garden.' 

*Well,'  said  Llewelyn,  'tastes  differ;  guof  homines  ioi 
sententUB '  (thinking  he  would  show  off  his  Latin) ;  '  but  if 
I  myself  ever  sit  in  this  box  long,  I'm  sure  to  get  a  fit  of 
the  shivers.    Give  me  the  thousand  pounds  instead.' 

*  Unfortunately,'  laughed  Edmund,  '  I  haven't  so  much 
money  at  my  disposal.' 

'  Well,'  said  Llewelyn, '  I'm  in  the  same  fix  myself,  and 
that's  why  I  must  now  be  starting  for  the  flannel  mills.' 
And  he  shook  hands  and  set  off,  whistling  as  he  went 
the  last  music-hall  tune  that  had  found  its  way  down  to 
Trefechan. 

Llewelyn  well  out  of  the  way,  Myfanwy  conducted 
Edmund  up  the  Bwlch,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  near 
the  Wa«i  Farm,  struck  into  the  pine-wood  until  the  two 
stood  on  the  top  of  Craig  yr  Eryr,  following,  in  fact,  nearly 
the  same  route  taken  by  Owen  Tanat  and  Ben  Benfras 
one  Sunday  afternoon  two  and  a  half  years  before. 
Edmund  sniffed  with  pleasure  the  smell  of  the  pines  and 
the  mingled  scents  of  the  flowers  that  nestled  in  the 
crannies  of  the  crag,  or  skirted  the  brim  of  the  river 
below.  He  listened  also,  with  half-averted  head,  to  the 
many-voiced  music  of  the  echoing  stream.  *Ah,  Miss 
Thomas,'  he  presently  said,  *  I  don't  wonder  now  at  your 
wish  to  remain  in  a  country  where  there  are  such  varied 
and  pleasant  sights  and  such  tuneful  voices.' 

This  and  his  other  remark  in  the  garden  at  Gorphwysfa 
were  the  only  references  Mr  Carleton  made  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning.     There  was  a  tacit  under- 
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Standing  that  those  occurrences  should  be  no  further 
discussed  between  the  two.  They  reached  Gorphwysfa 
in  due  time,  had  an  early  tea,  and  then  Edmund  said 
'Good-bye,'  rushed  to  the  hotel,  packed  his  bag,  paid 
his  bill,  caught  his  train,  and  spent  the  evening,  as  he 
spent  many  evenings  after,  in  meditating  on  the  events  of 
that  memorable  day.  He  had  learned  to  understand 
Myfanwy's  character  better,  to  respect  her  more,  to 
perceive  the  strength  of  purpose  which  lay  behind  her 
tenderness  and  sweetness.  He  even  came  to  acquiesce 
in  her  rejection  of  him  as  being,  from  her  point  of  view, 
right  and  inevitable.  And  he  never  forgot  that  wonderful 
walk  up  the  Bwlch,  across  the  moor,  and  through  the 
pinewood,  until  he  found  himself  standing  with  her  on 
the  dizzy  height  of  Craig  yr  Eryr,  listening  to  such  sweet 
and  stately  strains  of  Nature's  music  as  he  had  seldom 
heard  before.  It  was  not  until  three  months  afterwards 
that  he  got  to  hear  what  sufferings  his  visit  to  Trefechan 
had  brought  upon  the  maiden  he  had  come  to  woo. 
And  then  his  self-reproach  was  terrible. 

As  for  Myfanwy,  she  had  never  thought  of  there  being 
anything  unmaidenly  in  walking  with  Mr  Carleton  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  Thursday  afternoon.  She  wanted 
to  smooth  over  the  differences  which  had  arisen  in  her 
troubled  conversation  with  him  in  the  morning,  to  re- 
establish the  old  relations  between  herself  and  the  brother 
of  her  friend,  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  she  was  asked  to  forsake.  Not  that  she  would 
not  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  one  whom  she  loved 
with  her  whole  heart  But  this  all-conquering  love  she 
did  not  feel,  although  the  intense  sensitiveness  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  which  Edmund  had  evinced 
at  Craig  yr  Eryr  had  revealed  to  her  more  clearly  the 
high  key  to  which  his  soul  was  attuned,  and  raised  a  new 
clajm  upon  her  of  admiration  for  this  handsome,  whole- 
some and  cultivated  young  man.  Still,  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  her  feeling  for  him,  something  which 
ought  to  be  there  if  he  was  to  be  her  husband,  and 
she  thought  it  right  that  he  should  become  conscious — 
firstly,  that  she  respected,  trusted  and  admired  him; 
and,  secondly,  that  respect,  trust  and  admiration  did  not 
constitute  a  sufficient  motive  to  her  for  entire  self-abnega- 
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tion.  However,  Edmund  never  knew  what  temptation 
she  had  endured  that  day,  and  what  difficulty  she  had 
felt  in  resisting  the  impulse  to  give  herself  away  out  of 
pure  pity  and  kindness  of  heart. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX 

When  Edmund  left  Gorphwysfa  the  storm  broke  at  once 
upon  the  luckless  daughter  of  the  house. 

Both  Mrs  Thomas  and  Llewelyn  had  rightly  con- 
jectured that  Mr  Carleton  had  come  down  to  Trefechan 
to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Myfanwy,  and  had  duly 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  fact.  And  when  they 
found  that  Edmund  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner,  and 
that  Myfanwy  was  about  to  start  for  a  walk  with  him, 
they  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  her  having 
accepted  the  offer  of  his  hand.  Why,  indeed,  should  she 
refuse  it  ?  No  girl  in  her  senses  would  say  '  No '  to  such 
an  offer.  Mrs  Thomas  said  she  had  long  foreseen  how 
things  were  shaping  themselves,  and,  before  Cadi  went 
home,  ran  across  to  her  new  crony,  Mrs  Watkin  Williams, 
Manchester  House,  and  announced  that  her  daughter 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr  Carleton,  a  wealthy 
Norfolk  gentleman.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  own 
ears  when  Myfanwy  told  her  she  had  not  seen  her  way 
clear  to  accept  Edmund's  offer,  but  that  the  two  were 
still  friends. 

*  Friends  indeed  ! '  Mrs  Thomas  cried ;  *  and  what, 
pray,  made  you  throw  away  so  desirable  a  chance  ?  Such 
husbands  are  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day.  I  consider 
you  have  insulted  Mr  Carleton  and  slighted  us.  And  if 
you're  not  going  to  be  married  to  him,  what  could  have 
induced  you  to  walk  out  with  him  this  afternoon  ?  Mae'r 
fath  ymddygiad  yn  anweddaidd  dros  ben.  Beth  yn  y  byd 
fydd  opiniwn  ein  cym'dogion  ? '  ^ 

*  I  only  walked  out  with  Mr  Carleton,*  pleaded  Myfanwy, 
<  because  I  wished  him  to  understand  that  though  I  could 

*  That  is.  Such  conduct  is  exceedingly  unbecoming.  What  in  the 
world  will  our  neighbottrs  think  ? 
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not  marry  him,  I  still  desired  to  be  his  friend,  and  to 
show  that  my  esteem  for  him  was  in  no  way  abated.  I 
could  not  love  him  as  a  husband  ought  to  be  loved,  and 
therefore  could  give  no  other  answer  than  that  I  gave. 
Ought  I  not  to  consult  my  own  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  ?  * 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,'  was  the  reply,  '  of  '*  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind."  In  what  way  could  you  more  reason- 
ably expect  happiness  than  in  being  the  wife- of  one  of 
the  handsomest,  most  polite  and  promising  young  men 
I've  ever  seen,  and  mistress  of  Carr  Hall  to  boot  ? ' 

'  Mother,'  said  Myfanwy,  between  her  half-stifled  sobs, 
'  I  have  been  happy  with  you  here,  very  happy,  and  shall 
be  happy  still  if  you  do  not  scold  me  so.' 

This  reply  somewhat  mollified  Mrs  Thomas,  and  she 
contented  herself  for  the  time  with  the  remark,  '  Well, 
the  wilful  will  have  their  way,  I  suppose.' 

But  when  Llewelyn  came  home  and  learned  what  had 
happened,  he  was  much  more  violent.  'It's  just  like 
you,  Myfanwy,'  he  said,  *with  your  high  and  mighty 
notions,  to  chuck  away  a  chance  that  can  never  be 
offered  to  you  again.  I  suppose  you  think  Mr  Carleton 
will  come  fooling  down  here  a  second  time.  But  I  know 
what  young  men  are,  and  I'm  confident  he  will  never  do 
so.  Why  should  he,  when  he  has  but  to  propose  to  be 
accepted  by  girls  with  far  more  expectations  and  good 
looks  than  you  have?  Do  you  expect  him  to  expose 
himself  to  a  second  rebuff?  It  seems  to  me  very  selfish 
for  you  to  act  as  you've  done.  We're  not  over  rich,  as 
you  very  well  know,  and  if  you  had  consented  to  become 
Mrs  Carleton  you  would  have  been  competently  pro- 
vided for.  As  it  is,  you  will  continue  to  be  a  burden 
to  us.' 

*  Oh,  Llewelyn,  these  are  cruel  words,'  cried  Myfanwy. 
*  I  do  not  think  I  aw  a  burden  either  to  mother  or  you. 
What  would  you  do  without  me  ?  I  contribute  as  much,' 
added  she,  'as  you  do  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  household ;  and,  under  my  father's  will, 
I  have  ultimately  an  equal  claim  with  yourself  to  what 
he  left  behind  him.  But  if  you  think  I'm  a  burden,  I 
am  willing  to  go  out  and  try  to  earn  my  own  living,  and 
I  believe  I  could  do  so.' 
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But  here  Mrs  Thomas  interposed  'You  are  no 
burden,  my  dear,  and  Llew  should  not  have  spoken  so 
harshly  as  he  did.  Nor,  while  I  am  alive,  shall  you  be 
compelled  to  leave  Gorphwysfa  against  your  will.' 

Llewelyn  was  now  a  bit  ashamed  of  himself,  and  said, 
'  Perhaps  I  spoke  too  hastily  and  angrily,  but  you  have 
behaved  foolishly,  nevertheless.' 

No  unnecessary  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  of  the 
three  during  tea  time.  Myfanwy  was  too  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  Llewelyn  too  irritated,  Mrs  Thomas  too  per- 
plexed, to  say  much.  All  were  glad  when  the  meal  was 
over,  and  both  Mrs  Thomas  and  her  daughter  were 
relieved  when  Llewelyn  strode  forth  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cymdeithas  Lenyddol^  cormected  with 
Capel  y  Bont,  of  which  society  he  at  that  time  was 
llywydd,^ 

And  then  M]r&nwy  completely  broke  down.  '  Mother,' 
said  she,  '  I  have  such  a  severe  headache  that  I  think  I 
must  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

•Very  well,  my  dear,' replied  Mrs  Thomas;  'I'm  not 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  after  the  excitement  you've 
undergone.  Try  to  forget  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  to-day,  and  get  off  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

The  water  of  oblivion,  however,  is  a  medicine  always 
easy  to  be  prescribed,  but  often  impossible  to  be  ob- 
tained. Myfanwy  was  troubled  by  what  had  fallen  from 
her  mother,  stung  to  the  quick  by  what  Llewelyn  had 
said,  and  no  sleep  was  she  able  to  get  that  night.  And 
although  Mrs  Thomas  came  up  at  nine  o'cloci^  her  eyes 
wet  with  penitent  tears,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  bed- 
side softly  kissed  her,  Myfanwy  felt  that  the  sweet  and 
cherished  peace  of  home  life  had  been  somehow  broken 
up,  never  to  be  wholly  restored.  Presently  she  fell  to 
blaming  herself  for  her  behaviour  to  Edmund.  She  was 
still  sure  that  she  had  been  right  in  refusing  his  offer,  but 
her  manner  in  doing  so  left  much  to  be  desired.  She 
knew  that  her  language  to  him  in  the  morning  had  been 
stiff  and  formal,  and  although,  in  walking  with  him  after- 
wards to  Craig  yr  Eryr,  she  had  tried  to  remove  the  im- 
pression which  her  words  were  calculated  to  produce,  she 

*  That  is,  Literary  Society, 

•  lAyvrf6A'-President. 
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now  reproached  herself  for  her  inability  to  string  to- 
gether at  that  time  more  than  two  consecutive  sentences. 
She  perceived  that  he  had  felt  for  her  a  love — real,  honest, 
and  generous — ^and  could  not  but  recognise  the  kindness 
and  considerateness  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  He 
seemed  to  have  thought  more  of  her  happiness  than  of 
his  own,  and  she  sympathised  with  him  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  as  she  did  so,  she  almost  resolved  to  write  to 
him  in  the  morning,  telling  him  that  she  had  been  a 
foolish  girl,  asking  him  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  im- 
ploring him  not  to  take  her  answer  of  the  morning  as 
final.  And  then  again  she  concluded  that  her  decision 
had  been  right,  that  it  was  best  to  speak  out  plainly,  that 
marriage  without  mutual  and  entire  love  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  satisfying  in  its  issues.  And  yet  how 
many  marriages  turned  out  well  that  were  not  accom- 
panied by  this  complete  and  all-absorbing  love  which  to 
Myfanwy  constituted  the  primary  condition  for  the 
security  and  peace  of  wedded  life.  And  so  her  mind 
was  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  no  real  goal  reached.  Then 
she  thought  of  Owen  Tanat.  Him  she  had  now  seen 
several  times  during  his  half-yearly  visits  to  Tan  y 
Gamedd,  and  every  time  she  saw  him  she  liked  him 
better.  Her  mother  had  voiced  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  good  people  of  Capel  y  Bont,  and  of  the  minister 
himself,  when  she  reported  that  he  was  esteemed  heter- 
odox (anuniawngred\  and  Llewelyn  had  denounced 
him  for  his  supposed  lack  of  patriotism,  but  yet  Myfanwy 
felt  strangely  attracted  towards  him.  He  was  not  more 
gentlemanly  or  accomplished  or  unassuming  than  Mr 
Carleton,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed,  from  the  fact  of  his 
taking  in  lodgers  at  his  house,  that  he  was  much  poorer. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  something  which  drew  her  to 
him  more  than  to  Edmund,  much  as  she  liked  the 
master  of  Carr  Hall.  Of  course,  she  said  to  herself, 
her  dear  father  had  been  very  fond  of  Owen,  and  this 
would,  no  doubt,  account  for  the  warmth  of  her  feelings 
towards  him,  and  for  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced 
in  his  company.  Any  deeper  feeling,  she  now  reflected, 
was  necessarily  out  of  the  question.  And  yet  Myfanwy 
blushed  when  the  name  of  Owen  Tanat  suggested  itself 
to  her.    She  must  put  the  thought  of  him  henceforth  out 
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of  her  mind,  must  be  more  reserved  in  his  presence,  must 
be  on  her  guard  against  him  as  though  he  were  her  enemy. 
Oh,  what  a  hard  fate  was  hers,  to  have  to  treat  cruelly 
those  whom  she  liked,  and  herself  to  be  cruelly  dealt  with 
by  those  of  her  own  household ! 


CHAPTER   LXXX 

Myfanwy  arose  in  the  morning,  pale,  tired,  and  heart- 
sick, but  went  about  her  day's  duties  diligently,  glad  that 
she  had  duties  of  any  kind  to  occupy  her  mind.  But  she 
was  strangely  silent  and  self-occupied,  so  that  Llewelyn 
instantly  pronounced  her  to  be  'in  the  sulks.'  'Girls 
are  often  taken  that  way,'  he  loftily  declared. 

This  went  on  for  several  days--days  of  close  applica- 
tion by  the  poor  girl  to  household  work,  of  little  exercise 
out  of  doors ;  days  of  mental  strain  which  brought  about 
sleepless  nights. 

Then  one  morning  Myfanwy  was  found  in  an  almost 
iiainting  condition  and  absolutely  incapable  of  rising  from 
her  bed.  Mrs  Thomas  had  been  anxious  about  her 
daughter's  health  for  more  than  a  week,  having  watched 
her  listless  manner  as  she  moved  about  the  house,  and 
noted  her  frequent,  half-suppressed  sighs;  and  now 
Llewelyn  himself  became  alarmed,  and  immediately 
after  breakfast  went  off  straight  for  Dr  Roger  Meredith, 
the  family  physician.  The  doctor  was  not  at  home,  but 
Llewelyn  left  a  message  for  him,  and  then  walked  on  to 
the  Pandy  Mills. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Dr  Meredith  called  at 
Gorphwysfa,  and  after  a  careful  diagnosis^  pronounced 
that  Myfanwy  was  suffering  from  a  rather  severe  attack 
of  nervous  prostration,  and  that,  unless  great  care  was 
taken,  brain  fever  might  supervene.  He  questioned  her 
mother  very  closely  as  to  what  had  led  up  to  this  sad 
state  of  things.  Mrs  Thomas  told  all  that  she  thought 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  case,  or  to 
thoroughly  grapple  with  it  Llewelyn  went  into  Myfanwy's 
bedroom  at  dinner  time,  but  his  appearance  induced  m 
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his  sister  an  immediate  attack  of  hysteria,  and  the  same 
result  followed  on  his  visiting  her  again  after  tea. 

When  Dr  Meredith  called  the  following  morning,  he 
shook  his  head.  '  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,'  said 
he,  '  but  I've  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.' 
Then  the  distressed  mother  made  a  full  confession,  con- 
cealing nothing  that  she  knew.  But  she  did  not  know 
all,  and  the  doctor  perceived  that  there  was  something 
still  to  be  learned  before  the  proper  remedy  could  be 
applied,  and  that  the  remedy  needed  was  something 
more  than  the  mere  administration  of  physic 

And  now  Mrs  Thomas  and  Cadi  showed  all  their  best 
points.  They  seemed  to  be  tireless  in  waiting  on  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  been  the  light  of  the  home,  and  who 
now  lay  so  prostrate.  One  or  the  other  of  them  was 
always  with  her,  and  they  considered  themselves  amply 
rewarded  when  their  services  were  acknowledged  by  the 
faintest  of  smiles. 

In  a  few  days  Myfanwy  b^an  slowly  to  mend.  She 
was  always  more  cheerfiil  after  the  kindly  doctor  had 
visited  her,  and  in  the  morning  she  listened  eagerly  for 
the  wheels  of  his  trap. 

One  afternoon,  when  Mrs  Thomas,  quite  wearied  out, 
was  sleeping  in  the  armchair  by  the  sitting-room  fire, 
Sinah  called,  and  Cadi,  acting  on  her  own  impulse,  in- 
vited Ben  Breeze's  daughter  to  go  up  to  the  sick  girl's 
room.  Myfanwy  recognised  her,  and,  although  she  her- 
self could  do  no  more  than  ask  a  few  questions  listened 
attentively  while  Sinah  prattled  on  pleasantly  about  what 
had  been  going  on  in  Trefechan  during  the  last  week, 
about  her  father,  and  about  a  letter  which  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  Mr  Tanat  Soon  after  Sinah  had 
left,  Dr  Meredith  coming  in,  found  his  patient  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  condition,  more  capable  of  conversation, 
her  pulse  more  regular,  her  eyes  brighter,  her  forehead 
cooler.  Going  downstairs,  he  met  Mrs  Thomas  in  the 
lobby.  'Hullo!'  said  he,  'what  has  happened?  Your 
daughter  has  wonderfully  rallied  since  I  saw  her  yester- 
day.^ 

'  I  understand,'  was  the  reply,  '  that  Sinah  Breeze  has 
been  admitted  to  Myfanwy's  room,  and  has  stayed  more 
than  an  hour.' 
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'  Encourage  her  to  come  as  often  as  you  can,'  said  the 
doctor.  <  Her  visit  seems  to  have  done  your  daughter 
more  good  than  all  my  medicine.' 

And  so  Sinah  came  thenceforth  every  day,  sharing  the 
watching  and  lightening  the  labours  of  the  other  two. 
Myfanwy  brightened,  talked  more,  cried  less. 

One  day  Llewelyn,  now  full  of  remorse,  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  see  his  sister.  He  knelt  at  the  bedside, 
confessed  his  cruelty  and  selfishness,  and  implored  her 
forgiveness.  Myfanwy  kissed  his  forehead,  and  softly 
smoothed  his  hair  with  her  hand.  All  were  the  happier 
for  this  recondltation,  and  the  patient  grew  gradually 
stronger.  Still,  she  had  occasional  relapses,  during  which 
some  of  the  ground  gained  was  temporarily  lost 

One  day  Mrs  Thomas  asked  her  son  whether  his 
cousin,  Oliver  Lloyd,  had  yet  been  informed  how  ill 
Myfanwy  was. 

*  No,'  replied  Llewelyn. 

*  Well,  write  to  him,  write  at  once ;  and,  Llew,'  added 
the  poor  mother,  'let  nothing  be  kept  back  from  Oliver, 
if  he  should  come  down  to  Trefechan.  It  is  right  we 
should  suffer  for  our  sin.' 

*Oh,  mother,'  cried  Llewelyn,  'when  I  reproached 
Myfanwy  for  refusing  Mr  Carleton's  offer,  I  did  so  with 
brutal  words.  How  could  I  call  her  *^2l  burden,"  who 
was  the  very  light  of  our  home,  I  can't  conceive.' 

'  Wei,  fy  machgen,'  ^  said  his  mother,  '  we  have  both 
been  guilty,  but  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  Let  us  seek 
foigiveness,  and  try  to  be  more  considerate  for  the 
future.     But  write,  Llewelyn,  write.' 

And  so  the  letter  was  written  and  posted,  and  late  on 
the  following  afternoon  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Oliver  which  stated  that  he  would  be  at  Trefechan  the 
next  evening  by  six  o'clock. 


CHAPTER   LXXXI 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  the  very  day  Llewelyn  de- 
spatched his  letter  to  his  cousin,  Mr  Oliver  Lloyd  was  not 

» That  is,  Well,  my  boy. 
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at  Hatterley  at  all,  but  in  London.  He  had  gone  up  to 
town  the  afternoon  before  to  attend  some  sort  of  medical 
meeting,  and  had  stayed  all  night.  In  the  morning,  guided 
by  the  address  with  which,  according  to  promise,  Myfanwy 
had  furnished  him  more  than  a  year  before,  he  called  upon 
Owen  Tanat  at  his  lodgings  in  Millman  Street.  The  two 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  four  or  five  years,  and  neither 
would  have  known  the  other  if  they  had  met  casually  in 
the  street. 

Oliver  found  that  Owen  had  matriculated,  passed  his 
first  B.A.  examination,  and  was  now  working  hard  for  his 
*  finals.'  But  he  found  him  also  very  restless  and  troubled 
in  his  mind.  *  Oh,  Mr  Lloyd,'  cried  he,  *  have  you  heard 
that  your  cousin  Myfanwy  is  seriously  ill  ? ' 

*  No,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  haven't  heard  a  word  about 
it ;  and  if  she  had  been  so,  I  think  I  should  have  been  in- 
formed, unless  her  illness  has  only  come  on  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  there  has  been  as  yet  no  time  to  let 
me  know.     But  on  whose  authority  do  you  speak  ? ' 

*  On  the  authority  of  my  friend  Benjamin  Breeze,  of 
The  Garreg  Wen,  Trefechan,  from  whom  I  received,  by 
this  morning's  post,  the  letter  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Now, 
listen  to  what  he  says,'  continued  Owen.  * "  Miss  Myfanwy 
Thomas  has  been  seriously  ill  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  my  daughter  goes  every  day  to  Gorphwysfa  to  help 
Mrs  Thomas  and  Cadi  to  nurse  the  poor  young  lady,  who 
is  quite  helpless,  and  is  suffering,  Sinah  tells  me,  from 
what  Dr  Meredith  calls  nervous  prostration^^  ^ 

*  Llewelyn  is  culpably  negligent,'  exclaimed  Oliver,  *  in 
not  having  written  and  informed  me  of  his  sister's  con- 
dition. Myfanwy  seriously  ill  for  three  weeks,  you  say ! 
If  I  had  known  before,  I  would  have  rushed  down  to  see 
her  as  quickly  as  the  fastest  train  could  carry  me.  As  it 
is,  I  must  go  home  first  to  attend  to  two  or  three  serious 
cases,  and  deal  with  the  business  that  has  accumulated  in 
my  absence,  but  to-morrow  morning,  God  willing,  I  will 
start  for  Trefechan,  and  ascertain  for  myself  how  matters 
stand,  and  see  whether  I  can  be  of  any  use.' 

*  Oh,  save  her  if  you  can,  Mr  Lloyd,'  cried  Owen.  *  You 
know  how  friendly  I  was  with  her  father,  but  you  cannot 
know  how  I  love  fier.  If  she  were  to  die,  my  fairest  pro- 
spects would  be  blighted.    It  would  be  better  for  me  to 

X 
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die  also.  If  I  lived,  the  joy  of  life  would  be  gone,  and  I 
should  sink  back,  I  fear,  into  that  condition  of  listlessness 
and  despair  out  of  which  I  have  been  almost  rescued.  Ever 
since  I  got  the  news  this  morning,  I've  been  trying  to  write 
a  letter  to  Mrs  Thomas  or  to  Llewelyn  that  should  pro- 
perly express  my  sorrow  and  sympathy,  but  manage  it  I 
could  not,  and  I  was  trying  to  setde  down  to  my  ordinary 
routine  of  work,  with  as  little  prospect  of  persisting  in  it, 
when  you  were  announced.  How  can  I  work,  or  hope  to 
work,  with  the  shadow  of  this  great  grief  resting  on  me  ? 
I  am  not  a  machine ;  I  am  not  made  of  cast  iron ;  I  am 
not—' 

'Stop,*  said  Oliver,  'you  mustn't  talk  so  heedlessly. 
There  isn't  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  hasn't  had  some  of 
his  most  cherished  hopes  baffled,  but  whether  our  hopes 
be  baffled  or  fulfilled,  the  work  of  our  life  remains,  and  we 
must  find  our  account  in  that.  It  won't  do  for  us,  like 
children,  to  cry  and  sulk  because  we  cannot  always  get 
our  own  way.  But  now,' continued  he,  *  forgive  me  for 
asking  a  home  question.  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  in 
order  to  get  some  light  on  Myfanwy's  case.  You  say  you 
love  my  cousin.  Have  you  in  any  way  revealed  to  her 
your  actual  feelings  in  this  matter  ? ' 

*  No,  I  have  not,'  answered  Owen.  *  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  I  must  prove  myself  worthy  of  her,  and  be 
able  to  maintain  her,  before  I  could  even  try  to  win  her.' 

'  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  loves  you  ? ' 
was  the  next  question. 

'  I  wish  I  had.  She  has  always  been  sweet  and  amiable 
to  me,  but,  then,  she  is  sweet  and  amiable  to  everybody.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Oliver ; '  I  have  no  other  question 
to  put' 

*  You  will  drop  me  a  few  lines,'  pleaded  Owen,  *  after 
you've  seen  Myfanwy,  and  let  me  know  allV 

'Yes,  I  wiU. 

'  And  you  will  say  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  that  my 
chief  wish  is — that  she  may  recover  f ' 

'Yes.' 

At  this  moment  Fortescue  entered  the  room,  and  Owen 
introduced  him  to  Oliver. 

Presently  Fortescue  said,  'I'm  just  going  down, 
Tanat,  into  the  Eastern  Counties  to  spend  a  few  days 
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with  a  friend,  formerly  of  York,  but  now  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  and  I  thought  I  would  call 
upon  you  on  my  way  to  Bishopsgate  Station,  and  tell 
you  where  I'm  off  to,  so  that  you  may  not  be  making 
any  fruidess  visits  to  my  lodgings.' 

*  I  suspect,'  interposed  Oliver,  *  that  you  and  I  will  be 
travelling  in  the  same  train.  So,  if  you've  no  objection, 
we  will  go  together.' 

'  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  have  a  companion,'  was  the 
reply. 

Then  farewells  were  exchanged,  and  Oliver  and  For- 
tescue  set  off. 

When  the  two  were  gone,  Owen,  unable  to  settle  down 
to  his  work,  began  to  rearrange  the  contents  of  one  of 
his  boxes,  which  he  had  noticed  the  night  before  to  be  in 
a  sad  state  of  disorder.  While  engaged  upon  this  task, 
he  lighted  upon  the  book  w^u'ch  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas 
had  given  to  him  before  he  left  Trefechan  for  York. 
When  Mr  Thomas  had  presented  him  with  this  volume, 
he  had  put  between  two  of  the  pages  a  half-sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  he  had  written  in  his  beautiful  and 
characteristic  handwriting  the  words.  Paid  a  digaloni} 

As  Owen  opened  the  book,  he  saw  this  piece  of  paper 
and  the  words  written  on  it.  He  was  much  affected. 
He  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  old  Cynhaiarn  speaking 
to  him  out  of  the  .grave,  and  bidding  him  pluck  up  heart 
and  hope.  Then  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion. He  enclosed  the  precious  half-sheet  in  a  stamped 
envelope,  which  he  addressed  to  *  Miss  Myfanwy  Thomas, 
Gorphwysfa,  Trefechan,  North  Wales,'  and  straightway 
went  out  and  posted  it  Next,  he  walked  down  to  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  landing-stairs,  took  a  steamer  to  Kew, 
spent  the  afternoon  in  the  Gardens  there,  and  returned 
home  at  six  o'clock,  full  of  renewed  course,  prepared  to 
dare,  do  and  endure. 

*  Freely  rendered  thus,  Let  not  thy  heart  be  troubled. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII 

Meanwhile,  Oliver  Lloyd,  travelling  down  in  the  train, 
got  into  conversation  with  Fortescue,  and  was  much 
struck  with  his  wide  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and 
clear  and  sensible  views  on  all  matters  that  came  up  for 
discussion. 

Presently  Mr  Lloyd  said,  *  I  take  a  great  interest,  you 
must  know,  in  Owen  Tanat  The  friends  of  his  youth 
were  the  friends  of  my  own  early  days.  Well,  someone 
has  been  setting  about  the  report  that  he  is  become  an 
infidel,  if  not  an  atheist     Is  this  report  true  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,*  replied  Fortescue.  *I  don't  deny 
that  he  has  been  much  troubled  about  certain  theo- 
logical subtleties — subtleties  which,  brought  up  as  I  have 
been,  have  never  troubled  me,  and  which  I  can  hardly 
understand.  Nor  can  I  deny  that  his  point  of  view  as 
to  these  curiosities  of  speculation  has  somewhat  shifted, 
that  he  has  brought  his  beliefs  into  harmony,  or  has  tried 
to  do  so,  with  the  demonstrated  results  of  modem  science, 
modem  research  and  modem  criticism.  But  he  is  as 
religiously-disposed,  devout,  pure-minded,  open-hearted, 
honest  a  young  fellow  as  I  have  ever  met.  He  is  too 
sensitive  to  impressions ;  that's  the  worst  fault,  I  assure 
you,  I've  ever  found  in  him,  after  knowing  him  intimately 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  living  in  the  same  house 
with  him  for  nine  months.' 

'  I'm  fully  satisfied,'  said  Oliver,  '  and  you  must  allow 
me  to  thank  you,  not  merely  for  setting  my  mind  at  rest 
as  to  this  matter,  but  also  for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  and  for  talking  to  me  so  freely,  pleasantly 
and  instructively.' 

*  Oh,  come  now,  come,'  laughed  Fortescue,  *  don't  spoil 
the  recollection  of  an  interesting  conversation  by  finishing 
up  with  a  compliment  so  florid  as  that.  You  will  make 
me  afraid  of  chatting  with  you  if  we  meet  again,  as  I 
hope  we  may.' 

When  Fortescue  left  him  at  Cambridge,  Oliver  began 
to  reflect.  He  knew  that  Mr  Carleton  had  been  down 
to  Trefechan  a  month  ago,  had  made  an  ofler  of  marriage 
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to  Myfanwy,  and  been  unsuccessful  in  his  suit.  Edmund 
had  himself  recently  told  him  all  about  that  journey  and 
the  issue  of  it.  He  guessed  that  both  Mrs  Thomas  and 
Llewelyn  had  been  bullying  the  poor  girl  for  refusing  to 
entertain  what  they  would  consider,  naturally  enough,  a 
pre-eminently  desirable  match.  Myfanwy  would  suffer 
much  in  that  way.  She  would  also  suffer  much,  no 
doubt,  in  having  to  give  such  an  answer  as  she  actually 
gave  to  one  from  whom  she  had  received  much  kindness, 
to  one  who,  were  no  one  else  in  the  way,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  great  attraction  for  a  girl  like  herself. 
But  it  was  evident  that  there  was,  in  fact,  someone  else 
in  the  way,  someone  who  had,  unknown  to  himself,  en- 
gaged Myfanwy's  affections,  when  the  idea  of  Edmund 
asking  such  an  insignificant  chit  (as  she  would  probably 
deem  herself)  to  become  his  wife,  had  never  once  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  mind.  And  this  someone  was  un- 
doubtedly Owen  Tanat.  Owen,  he  now  knew,  loved 
her,  and  she,  Oliver  suspected,  loved  him,  although  she 
had  never  allowed  her  feelings  in  this  respect  to  become 
manifest  to  the  object  of  them.  Oliver  began  to  under- 
stand the  case,  to  see  in  what  a  tumult  of  conflicting 
motives  the  sensitive  girl  had  found  herself  involved,  and 
how  to  this  turmoil  her  break-down  was  to  be  attributed. 
He  now  also  divined  the  cause  of  Llewelyn's  silence. 
Llewelyn  it  was,  doubtless,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
urging  Myfanwy  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
and,  now  that  he  saw  the  result,  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  delayed  writing  because  he  hoped  his  sister  would 
get  well  without  any  interposition  from  Hatterley.  Yes, 
Oliver  had  undoubtedly  hit  on  the  true  explanation  of 
all  that  had  happened ;  but  now  for  the  proper  method 
of  dealing  with  the  crisis,  and  with  the  various  persons 
concerned  in  it  Ah !  that  was  a  point  about  which  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Meanwhile,  here  he  was  at  his  journey's  end.  He  must 
think  the  matter  over  as  he  was  going  down  on  the  day 
following  to  Trefechan,  and  consult  with  Dr  Meredith 
when  he  got  there. 

As  he  was  walking  from  the  station  to  his  house,  he 
met  Mr  Carleton,  and  told  him  what  he  had  that  day 
heard  as  to  Myfanw/s  sad  conditioh.     He  felt  it  right 
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to  tell  his  friend  this,  so  that  if  s)rmptoms  threatening 
her  life  or  reason  should  supervene,  he  might  in  some 
degree  be  prepared.  Edmund  stood  silent  for  a  minute, 
and  then,  speaking  slowly,  asked,  *  Do  you  think,  Mr 
Lloyd,  that  the  sudden  illness  of  Miss  Thomas  is 
at  all  to  be  set  down  to  the  incident  of  my  visit  to 
Trefechan?' 

*  Frankly,  I  do,'  answered  Oliver ;  *  but  I  don't  think 
my  cousin  would  have  collapsed  so  completely  if  those 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  had  left  her  alone,  and 
if  there  had  not  been  something  else,  such  as,  perhaps,  a 
prior  attachment,  to  distract  her.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
though  she  might  have  been  deeply  agitated  by  the 
necessity  under  which  she  felt  herself  placed  of  saying 
JVo  to  your  proposal,  she  would  not  have  suffered  so 
much,  or  broken  down  to  the  extent  she  has  done,  if 
other  influences  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her, 
or  if  other  motives  had  not  actuated  her.' 

Edmund  walked  sorrowfully  away,  muttering,  'Poor 
girl !  poor  girl  \  and  so  young !  so  young !  and  my  fault, 
too!' 

When  Oliver  reached  home,  several  patients  were 
waiting  in  the  surgery,  and  half-a-dozen  letters  lying  on 
his  writing-desk,  among  them  the  letter  from  Llewelyn. 
This  one,  while  it  confirmed  his  suspicions,  comforted 
him  not  a  little,  for  it  contained  the  assurance  that 
Myfanwy  was  'beginning  to  mend.'  He  sent  off  to 
Trefechan  the  telegram  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
dashed  off  replies  to  those  other  letters  that  had  to  be 
answered,  attended  to  his  waiting  patients,  recalled  to 
his  recollection  the  three  or  four  *  cases  *  that  required 
attention,  snatched  a  hasty  tea,  instructed  his  assistant 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  his  absence,  and  lastly 
ordered  his  trap,  and  set  out  on  a  long  round.  He  did 
*  not  return  until  half-past  nine,  and  was  then  astonished 
to  learn  that  Miss  Carleton  was  waiting  to  consult  him. 

*  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you.  Miss  Carleton,'  said  he, 

*  but  I  hope  no  one  is  ill  ? ' 

*Yes,'  she  replied,  *my  little  Myfanwy  is  ill,  even 
dangerously  ill.  My  brother  has  told  me  so,  and  that 
you  are  going  down  to  Trefechan  to-morrow;  and,' 
added  she,  going  to  the  point  with  her  usual  down- 
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rightness,  *  I  want  to  know  whether  you  will  allow  me 
to  accompany  you.  I  should  like  to  nurse  the  poor 
girl,  and  enable  the  wearied  mother  to  take  some 
rest' 

Oliver  hesitated  a  little.  At  last  he  said,  'Since  I 
saw  Mr  Carleton,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Trefechan 
informing  me  that  Myfanwy  is  ''beginning  to  mend." 
Now,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  your  presence,  gratifying 
at  other  times,  might  not  arouse  painful  reflections. 
Besides,*  he  continued,  *I  don't  really  know  whether 
there  is,  at  this  juncture,  a  bedroom  at  Gorphwysfa  fit 
for  you  to  sleep  in.' 

'Bedroom!'  cried  Miss  Carleton,  *I  want  no  bed- 
room. Nor  do  I  want  to  cause  any  trouble.  I  want 
to  render  help,  and  if  I  can  get  snatches  of  sleep  in  a 
comfortable  chair  by  the  bedside,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
I  suppose  there's  an  hotel  at  Trefechan  where  I  could 
have  my  dinner?' 

*Oh,  yes,'  replied  Oliver;  *I  shall  stay  at  the  hotel 
myself.' 

'  Well,  then,  what  objection  can  there  be  ? '  urged  Miss 
Carleton. 

*  Of  course,*  said  Oliver,  *  I  myself  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  company  all  the  way  to  Trefechan,  but  still 
I  don't  feel  sure  that  what  you  propose  to  do  is  wise.  I 
cannot  say  beforehand  what  effect  your  visit  may  have 
on  my  poor  cousin  in  the  mental  stress  and  strain  she 
is  now  undergoing.' 

'Women  understand  women  best,'  retorted  Miss 
Carleton. 

'  Very  well,  then,'  remarked  Oliver,  still  unconvinced, 
'  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  Hatterley  Station  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.' 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII 

Myfanwy  would  not  have  got  unopened  the  missive  that 
Owen  had  despatched  to  her  if  either  Mrs  Thomas  or 
Llewelyn  had  gone  to  the  door  when  the  postman  called 
at  Gorphwysfa.    But  they  were  at  the  time  having  break- 
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fast  in  the  back  sitting-room.  Cadi,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  standing  at  the  front  bedroom  window,  looking  up 
the  street,  and  when  she  saw  the  postman  turning  his 
steps  towards  the  house,  ran  down  and  unlatched  the 
door  before  he  had  time  to  ring  the  belL 

*  Is  the  letter  for  Mr  Llewelyn  ? '  she  asked. 

*  No,  for  Miss  Myfanwy,'  was  the  reply. 

So  Cadi  hurried  up  to  the  bedroom  with  it,  and  no 
one  but  herself  and  her  young  mistress  knew  that  the 
postman  had  called  that  morning. 

Myfanwy  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  at  the  same 
time  recognising  her  father's  handwriting,  and  reading 
the  words,  experienced  at  first  a  great  shock.    Then,  im- 
mediately after,  she  became  filled  with  exceeding  joy. 
Her  father  had  sent  her  a  message  from  beyond  the  grave, 
bidding  his  child  be  of  good  cheer  and  fear  not.     But 
she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  felt,  on  reflection,  that  this 
could  not  be  so.     The  piece  of  paper  must  have  been 
used  by  her  father  before  he  died  for  conveying  words 
of  comfort  to  someone  else,  and  had  now  been  for- 
warded to  her  that  she  might  derive  the  same  comfort 
from  what  was  written  on  it  which  that  other  person 
had  derived.     'Yes,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  smiled 
through  her  tears,  *  I  will  rouse  myself,  and  be  of  good 
courage.     I  will  strive  to  rebuild  my  little  world  that  has 
been  so  suddenly  shattered.     I  will  try  to  take  my  ac- 
customed place  and  play  my  former  part  in  life.'    Her 
strength  had  so  rapidly  rallied  that  she  felt  she  might 
indulge  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  make  the  attempt 
But  who  was  it  that  had  sent  her  those  precious  wonis 
of  her  beloved  father?    She  turned  to  the  envelope. 
It  had  come  from  London.     Whose  was  the  handwrit- 
ing on  it  ?    Ah,  she  had  perused  too  many  of  the  care- 
fully docketed  and  preserved  letters  addressed  to  old 
Cynhaiarn  by  his  correspondents  to  have  any  doubt  on 
that  point.     The  words  had  been  written  by  her  father 
for  Owen  Tanat,  and  were  now  sent  by  him  to  her.    And 
she  smiled  radiantly,  and  then  put  the  piece  of  paper 
back  into  the  envelope,  placed  the  packet  under  her 
pillow,  and,  her  mind  now  filled  with  happy  thoughts, 
soon  feU  asleep.     She  was  still  asleep  when  Dr  Meredith 
called,  but  presently  awoke,  and  answered  the  questions 
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put  to  her  so  clearly  and  sanely,  and  talked  so  cheerilyi 
that  the  doctor  said,  '  I'm  sincerely  glad  to  find  you  so 
much  stronger,  fy  mhlentyn^ '  and  in  such  good  spirits, 
but  has  anything  unusual  happened — eh  ? ' 

*Ah,  doctor,'  answered  Myfanwy,  slily,  *a  fresh  prac- 
titioner has  prescribed  for  me.' 

*  A  fresh  practitioner  ? '  inquired  the  doctor ;  *  what  does 
she  mean  ?  * 

*  I  don't  know  indeed,'  said  Mrs  Thomas, '  unless  she's 
thinking  of  her  cousin,  Oliver  Lloyd,  who  is  coming  from 
Norfolk  to  see  her.  Oliver  is  himself  a  surgeon,  you 
know.' 

*  Humph ! '  grunted  the  doctor. 

'  No,'  said  Myfanwy,  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  cousin 
Nol  at  all.'  And  she  chuckled  as  she  felt  for  the  letter 
under  her  pillow,  to  make  sure  it  was  still  there. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV 

Until  the  night  before^  nothing  would  have  pleased 
Oliver  Lloyd  better  than  to  travel  in  Miss  Carleton's 
company  for  eight  full  hours,  to  have  her  all  to  himself 
for  so  long  a  time.  If  the  possibility  of  such  a  piece 
of  good  luck  had  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have  been 
transported  with  joy.  But  now  he  was  discontented. 
Doctors  are  apt  to  be  masterful,  and  they  are  right  in 
resisting  intrusion  by  others  into  affairs  with  which  they 
have  been  asked  to  deal,  and  with  regard  to  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  have  special  knowledge.  And 
Oliver  was  as  masterful  as  most,  and  although  he  was 
perfectly  polite  and  attentive  to  Miss  Carleton  during  his 
long  journey  with  her  to  Trefechan,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  vexed  that  she  had,  in  this  instance,  superseded 
him  altogether,  and  taken  the  case  into  her  own  hands. 

Miss  Carleton  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  Mr 
Lloyd's  vexation,  spite  of  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
covered  it.  Nor  did  she  resent  it.  *My  friend,*  she 
said  to  herself,  '  naturally  believes  that  he  understands 

*  » Fy  mhlentyn  '—Afy  child. 
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all  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  cousin's  illness,  but  if,  as  I 
suspect,  Myfanwy  loves  my  brother  after  all,  and  I  can 
reassure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  use  in  the 
household,  and  enable  the  wearied  watchers  to  take  the 
rest  they  so  much  need,  then  he  will  find  that  I  knew 
what  I  was  about  when  I  resolved  to  make  this  journey 
to  Trefechan.' 

'  Ah,  well,'  thought  Oliver,  *  I  admire  Miss  Carleton's 
kindness  and  energy  still.  I  think  as  highly  as  ever  I 
did  of  her  many  gifts,  of  her  capacity  for  self-sacrifice, 
of  her  sense  of  duty,  but  isn't  she  a  trifle  too  cock-sure? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  should  hardly  have  suited  each 
other  as  man  and  wife.  What  should  I  do,  supposing 
we  were  married,  if  she  were  to  interfere  in  my  cases 
as  she  is  doing  now?    Well,  there  would  be  a  row.' 

When  the  two  at  last  reached  Trefechan,  they  were 
met  at  the  station  by  Uewelyn.  Oliver  was  anxious  to 
ask  him  a  multitude  of  questions,  but  was  restrained  by 
Miss  Carleton's  presence,  and  had  to  be  content  with 
inquiring  whether  Myfanwy  still  continued  to  mend. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Llewelyn ;  *and  she  has  rallied  wonder- 
fully since  the  morning.' 

'  Have  you  a  spare  bed,  Llew,  and  is  it  well  aired  ? ' 
asked  Oliver. 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  slept  in  it  myself  last  night. 

Then  Mr  Lloyd  brought  the  young  man  forward, 
saying,  *  Permit  me,  Miss  Carleton,  to  introduce  to  you 
Myfanwy's  brother,  Llewelyn  Thomas.  He  tells  me  his 
sister  has  "  rallied  wonderfully  since  the  morning ; "  *  and 
then,  turning  to  Llewelyn,  explained,  'Miss  Carleton 
has  kindly  come  down  all  the  way  from  Norfolk  to  nurse 
Myfanwy  and  relieve  your  mother.  And  now,  is  there 
any  sort  of  a  cab  or  omnibus  outside  ? ' 

While  Llewelyn  went  to  look  for  the  rickety  convey- 
ance that  plied  regularly  between  The  Cross  Foxes  Hotel 
and  Trefechan  Station,  Oliver  said,  'My  cousin  tells 
me  there  is  a  spare  room  at  Gorphwysfa,  slept  in  last 
night,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion, 
I  propose  that  you  should  occupy  it  You  will  be  more 
comfortable  there  than  at  The  Cross  Foxes ;  and,'  added 
he,  with  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone  of  voice,  '  you 
will  be  nearer  to  your  patient' 
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*  But  what  about  yourself? ' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  sleep  at  the  hotel,  of  course,'  replied 
Oliver. 

*  No,  I  cannot  allow  that,'  exclaimed  Miss  Carleton ; 
^  if  there  be  a  spare  room  at  your  aunt's  house,  it  is  you 
that  must  have  it.     I  am  only  a  stranger.' 

*  I  dare  not  venture  to  dictate  to  you,'  said  Oliver. 

Miss  Carleton  did  not  altogether  like  this  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  her  wishes,  and  began  dimly  to  perceive 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

Just  then  Llewelyn  returned  with  the  report  that  the 
omnibus  was  still  waiting  outside  the  station. 

'Get  a  porter,'  snapped  out  Oliver,  'to  put  all  the 
luggage  on  the  omnibus,  and  Miss  Carleton  and  myself 
will  drive  to  The  Cross  Foxes,  and  after  tea  walk  to 
Gorphwysfa.' 

Llewelyn  set  off  for  home,  intending  to  tell  his  mother 
at  once  that  Oliver  had  arrived  and  was  accompanied 
by  Miss  Carleton,  concerning  whom  he  was  much  ex- 
cited, but  on  his  way  met  Miss  Lewis,  the  minister's 
sister,  by  whom  he  was  easily  prevailed  to  turn  in  to  her 
brother's  house  and  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
all  that  he  had  just  seen  and  heard.  And  there  he  re- 
mained for  two  hours  and  more,  leaving  his  mother  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  Oliver  was  come  or  not. 

'  And  what  sort  of  a  young  lady  is  this  Miss  Carleton  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Lewis.  *  Is  she  pretty  ?  Is  she  well  dressed  ? 
And  doesn't  it  seem  rather  strange  that  she  should  have 
accompanied  your  cousin  out  of  Norfolk  without  being 
expected  or  invited  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  laughed  Llewelyn,  *  she  is  pretty  and  well 
dressed ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  believe  the  explana- 
tion offered  that  she  has  come  down  to  nurse  my  sister 
is  a  mere  pretext.  In  my  opinion,  the  two  are  sweet  on 
one  another,  and  snatched  at  this  opportunity  of  travel- 
ling together.' 

'  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised,'  was  Miss  Lewis's 
comment.     '  I  fancied  as  much  myself.' 
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CHAPTER   LXXXV 

Having  reached  The  Cross  Foxes,  Oliver  ordered  a  sub- 
stantial tea  for  two,  to  be  ready  in  half-an-hour,  and  then 
hurried  off  to  the  house  of  Dr  Meredith,  and  had  a  short 
conversation  with  him.  He  told  the  doctor  all  that  he 
knew  and  suspected  as  to  Myfanwy's  case,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  taking  it  into 
his  own  hands,  and  to  maintain  professional  etiquette. 

*Ah!*  said  Dr  Meredith;  *  thank  you  very  much,  Mr 
Lloyd.  You  have  explained  much  that  I  could  not 
understand;  but  the  patient  is  now,  I  believe,  on  the 
high  road  to  recovery.  I  shall  be  calling  at  Gorphwysfa 
about  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  doubt- 
less see  Miss  Thomas  to-night,  and  if  you  learn  anything 
more  that  will  help  me  in  my  treatment  of  her,  we  will 
have  a  short  consultation.' 

The  two  practitioners  shook  hands  warmly  with  each 
other,  and  Oliver  returned  to  the  hotel.  Very  few 
words  passed  between  him  and  Miss  Carleton  while 
they  were  having  tea  together,  and  after  that  meal  was 
over,  the  two  set  off  immediately  for  Gorphwysfa. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  dismay  which  Mrs 
Thomas  felt  at  seeing  a  lady  accompanying  her  nephew 
was  too  manifest  to  be  hidden.  Oliver,  after  greeting 
his  aunt,  spoke  out  at  once.  'This  is  Miss  Carleton,' 
said  he  ; '  she  has  engaged  a  bedroom  at  The  Cross  Foxes, 
and  we  shall  both  dine  there.  She  is  come  down  for  a 
few  days  to  nurse  Myfanwy  and  to  help  you ;  I  myself 
return  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  suppose  you  can 
give  me  a  bed  for  two  nights  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it  is  very  kind  of  Miss  Carleton,'  answered  Mrs 
Thomas  at  last ;  '  but  I  cannot  allow  her  to  stay  at  the 
hotel  It  would  be  most  inhospitable  in  me  to  permit 
her  to  do  so,  although,  indeed,  we're  terribly  upset,  and 
every  room  is'disgracefully  dirty.' 

Six  weeks  before,  the  idea  of  a  visit  from  Edmund's 
sister  would  have  delighted  the  good  woman  not  a  little, 
provided  only  that  due  notice  was  given  her.  She 
would  have  boasted  of  such  a  visit,  plumed  herself,  been 
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puffed  up  with  pride  on  account  of  it.  But  a  warning 
long  enough  to  enable  herself  to  fully  prepare  for  it  was 
absolutely  essential.  The  carpet  and  tablecloth  in  the 
front  sitting-room,  the  linoleum  in  the  lobby,  the  blinds 
and  curtains  throughout  the  house,  needed  to  be  re- 
newed. Another  dozen  knives  and  forks  were  wanted, 
and  the  tea  service  required  to  be  made  up  to  its  original 
complement.  Besides,  although  Mrs  Thomas  was  an 
extraordinarily  clean  and  orderly  housekeeper,  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  since  Myfanwy  had  been  taken  ill, 
much  of  the  regular  daily  work  of  cleaning  and  tidying 
had,  by  the  sheer  force  of  necessity,  been  allowed  to  go 
undone.  How  dirty  were  the  windows,  how  soiled  the 
table  coverings,  how  disarranged  was  the  furniture,  and 
how  thick  the  dust  lay  upon  it !  The  whole  place,  she 
knew,  would  present  the  appearance  to  a  woman's  eye 
of  being  unswept,  uncleaned,  unpolished,  uncared  for. 
So  that  when  she  saw  Miss  Carleton  standing  at  the 
door,  she  was  struck  with  a  horror  which  I,  a  mere 
man,  cannot  find  words  to  express,  because  I  cannot 
fully  enter  into  it. 

Nor  was  this  horror  very  much  abated  by  Oliver's 
assurance  that  Miss  Carleton  would  neither  dine  nor 
sleep  at  Gorphwysfa.  The  shabbiness  of  the  house  and 
the  general  appearance  of  neglect  which  clung  to  every- 
thing belonging  to  it  were  too  obvious  not  to  be  noticed. 
Why  could  not  Oliver  have  come  alone?  He  would 
have  been  doubly  welcome  then.  But  now  that  Myfanwy 
was  rallying,  and  she  herself  and  Cadi  were  completely 
exhausted,  here  must  come  this  new  burden.  And  yet 
she  wished  to  be  hospitable,  and  show  her  sense  of  Miss 
Carleton's  kindness  of  intention ;  nor  did  she  desire  to 
disgrace  Oliver  by  giving  her  visitor  a  poor  opinion  of 
his  relatives. 

Miss  Carleton  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and 
said,  'I  know  you  think  I  shall  be  in  the  way,  Mrs 
Thomas,  but  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  be  so.  As  Mr  Lloyd 
has  just  told  you,  I  am  staying  at  The  Cross  Foxes,  and 
now  that  I've  been  introduced  to  you,  I  will  return  to 
the  hotel,  so  that  I  may  unpack  my  box  and  your 
nephew  here  may  see  his  cousin,  and  then,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  be  back  here  again,  prepared  to  sleep 
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with  her,  or  sit  up  all  night,  so  as  to  enable  you  and 
your  servant  to  have  at  least  one  night's  repose.' 

'  Yes,  that  will  be  an  excellent  arrangement,'  struck  in 
Oliver,  who  feared  that  Miss  Carleton,  who  had  come 
down  uninvited,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of  him- 
self and  of  his  aunt,  would  now  push  her  way  into  the 
sick  girl's  bedroom,  and  establish  herself  there,  giving 
him  no  opportunity  of  having  any  quiet  conversation  with 
Myfanwy,  or  grappling  properly  with  the  causes  and  cure 
of  her  illness.  And  this,  in  fact,  was  almost  what  she  had 
meant  to  do,  although  she  had  intended  no  slight  to  Mr 
Lloyd,  nor  any  inconvenience  to  Mrs  Thomas.  She  had 
set  off  from  Hatterley  in  her  impulsive,  downright  fashion, 
intent  on  doing  nothing  else  than  an  act  of  kindness. 
But  she  had  not  properly  considered  the  probable  results 
of  her  action,  and  now,  when  she  reflected  on  Oliver's 
evident  disapproval  of  her  visit,  on  the  manifest  dismay 
with  which  Mrs  Thomas  had  received  her,  and  on  the 
fact  that  Oliver  himself,  although  Myfanwy's  cousin,  a 
medical  man,  and  expressly  summoned  to  give  his  advice, 
had  not  ventured  to  visit  the  patient  without  first  con- 
sulting the  family  doctor,  she  could  not  but  contrast  his 
discretion  with  her  own  hasty  behaviour,  and  think  the 
better  of  him  for  it.  She  felt  she  had  taken  a  false  step, 
was  sincerely  sorry  for  having  done  so,  and  was  now  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it.  And  so  she  came  to  make 
the  little  speech  I  have  just  recorded,  a  speech  which 
produced  immediately  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part 
both  of  Oliver  and  his  aunt.  Mrs  Thomas  even  asked 
her  to  step  into  the  litde  back  palour,  untidy  as  it  was, 
while  Oliver  wanted  to  escort  her  back  to  the  hotel. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  Miss  Carleton  replied  with  decision ; 
*  I  can  find  my  way  well  enough.' 

*  Llewelyn  ought  to  be  here,  remarked  Mrs  Thomas, 
'  to  accompany  you.     I  wonder  where  he  is  ? ' 

Oliver,  after  some  talk  with  Mrs  Thomas,  who  held 
nothing  back  which  related  to  the  events  preceding 
Myfanwy's  illness,  said,  '  Well,  aunt,  I  myself  have  made 
a  great  mistake,  and  must  now  confess  it.  I  urged  Miss 
Carleton  not  to  come,  but  come  she  would.  I  know  I 
should  have  used  stronger  language,  and,  for  your  sake, 
ought  to  have  actually  forbidden  her  visit,  irrespective  of 
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all  consequences ;  but  now  that  she's  here,  and  perceives 
how  matters  really  stand,  I  think  you  might  well  avail 
yourself  of  her  services  and  take  the  rest  you  so  much 
need.  She  means  well,  and  can  do  Myfanwy  good.  And 
don't  trouble  yourself  if  your  household  arrangements 
are  not  in  their  usual  good  trim.  If  Miss  Carleton 
notices  anything  that  you  fancy  may  offend  her  taste  of 
sense  or  order,  she  will  understand  the  cause  of  it  She 
wants  to  help  you,  aunt,  and  you  will  please  her  most  if 
you  will  allow  her  to  do  so.  And  now,  will  you  go  up  to 
Myfanwy,  and  tell  her  that  I  will  be  with  her  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then  please  leave  us  alone  for  half-an- 
hour?' 

Myfanwy  greeted  Oliver  with  so  beaming  a  smile  that 
instead  of  questioning  her  about  her  symptoms  the  young 
surgeon  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  began  to  chat  with 
her  in  his  usual  pleasant  fashion,  introducing  those  sub- 
jects on  which  he  knew  she  would  be  glad  to  converse,  and 
steering  clear  of  whatever  he  guessed  would  be  likely 
to  distress  her.  Presently  he  said,  'The  day  before 
yesterday  I  was  in  London,  and  called  on  Owen  Tanat. 
No  doubt  the  young  fellow  has  been  troubled  and  per- 
plexed ;  no  doubt  he  is  not  what  you  call  strictly  ortho- 
dox ;  but  he  is  honest,  he  is  hard-working,  he  is  pure,  and 
he's  no  atheist.  He  has  literary  tastes,  and  I  learned 
that  he  occasionally  writes  articles  for  one  of  the  papers — 
articles  for  which  he  is  paid.  I  met  and  travelled  with 
his  friend  Fortescue,  who  has  a  great  regard,  and  even 
affection,  for  him,  and  who  confirmed  the  favourable  im- 
pressions I  formed  of  him  during  the  short  time  we  were 
together.  Fortescue  even  described  him  as  "devout." 
And  do  you  know,  Fanwy,  I  believe  that  Owen  Tanat 
loves  you,  I  do  indeed ! ' 

*  Oh,  surely  not,*  said  Myfanwy,  blushing ;  '  he  has  never 
led  me  to  believe  that  he  entertains  any  such  feelings 
towards  me.' 

'  Do  you  think,'  replied  Oliver,  '  that  he  would  ever  do 
so  until  he  could  afford  to  marry  you  ?' 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  last  Myfanwy  burst  forth,  'I  know,  Oliver,  you 
can  keep  a  secret ; '  and,  taking  her  precious  packet  from 
beneath  her  pillow,  she  said,  'Look  at  this.    I  received 
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it  by  post  this  morning.  The  words  inside  must  have 
been  written  years  ago  by  my  father,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  direction  on  the  envelope  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr  Tanat.' 

A  smile  flickered  about  Oliver's  lips  as  he  examined 
the  envelope  and  its  contents,  and  then,  returning  them, 
he  remarked,  *That  young  fellow  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  sent  you  this  piece  of  paper.  And  now, 
tell  me — didn't  you  begin  to  feel  better  from  the  moment 
it  was  delivered  into  your  hands  ? ' 

*  Yes,*  answered  Myfanwy,  averting  her  face,  *  I  believe 
I  did.' 

*  Well,'  continued  Oliver,  *  I've  a  message  to  you  from 
Owen  Tanat.  He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  his  chief 
wish  was  that  you  might  recover.  And  he  meant  it 
every  bit.  And  now,  you  are  going  to  get  well,  and  to 
get  well  quickly,  and  if — ^if — '  And  then,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  he  said,  *  Why,  it's  past  nine,  I  declare,  and  Miss 
Carleton  will  be  waiting  downstairs.' 

*Is   Miss  Carleton  here?'  cried  Myfanwy,  half  de- x 
lightedly,  half  in  dismay. 

*  Yes ;  didn't  your  mother  tell  you  ? ' 
«No.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  your  mother  was  right  But  now,  nos- 
dawchy  Farvwy  backy  and  don't  on  any  account,  allow 
yourself  to  get  excited.' 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI 

When  Oliver  went  down  into  the  little  back  parlour, 
Mrs  Thomas  summoned  Cadi  to  assist  her  in  straighten- 
ing Myfanwy's  room  and  re-making  the  bed.  Llewelyn 
had  come  in,  it  appeared,  but  was  gone  out  again.  So 
Oliver  was  left  alone  with  Miss  Carleton,  who  immedi- 
ately informed  him  that,  if  he  would  give  his  consent, 
Mrs  Thomas  had  just  granted  permission  to  her  that  she 
should  sleep  that  night,  not  at  the  hotel,  nor  in  the 
spare  bedroom  at  Gorphwysfa,  but  with  Myfanwy  her- 
self. 

'  Oh,  my  cousin  is  so  much  stronger  that  I  can  have 
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no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,'  said  Oliver,  '  but 
I  must  tell  you,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  making 
the  remark,  that  if  Myfanwy  had  not  rallied  so  wonder- 
fully since  the  morning,  your  visit  might  not  only  have 
unduly  excited  her^  but  have  done  positive  injury  to  Mrs 
Thomas,  exhausted  as  she  is,  and  ashamed  to  let  a 
gentlewoman  see  into  what  a  condition  her  usually  clean 
and  well-ordered  house  has  been  allowed,  under  stress 
of  circumstances,  to  get' 

*Yes,'  replied  Miss  Carleton,  *I  know  I  have  been 
wrong.  I  have  rushed  in,  refusing  to  accept  the  advice 
of  those  better  informed  and  more  experienced  than  my- 
self as  to  whether  the  course  I  blindly  took  would  be 
likely  to  do  harm  or  good.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  But, 
being  here,  I  will  be  as  discreet  and  helpful,  and  give  as 
little  trouble,  as  I  can.  And  now,  tell  me,  does  Myfanwy 
at  all  repent  of  the  answer  she  gave  my  brother  when  he 
came  down  to  Trefechan  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Oliver.  *  The  consciousness  that  she 
could  give  no  other  answer,  spite  of  her  wish  to  please 
him,  and  to  gratify  her  mother  and  brother,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  her  breakdown.  Do  not  allude  to  that 
incident,  please.' 

Now  Miss  Carleton,  thinking  she  understood  Myfanw/s 
case  better  than  anyone  else,  had  particularly  intended  to 
allude  to  that  very  matter,  and  now  found  she  was 
more  in  the  wrong  than  she  had  ever  supposed;  and 
promised  to  say  nothing  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
soothe  and  calm  the  patient.  'I  did  not  unpack  my 
box,  after  all,'  she  added.  *  Will  you  have  it  sent  down  to 
this  house  in  the  morning  ?  I've  got  everything  I  want 
for  the  present  in  my  bag,  which,  you  see,  I've  brought 
with  me.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Thomas  and  Cadi  came  dovm- 
stairs.  Both  of  them  for  the  first  time  for  three  weeks, 
got  an  undisturbed  sleep  in  their  own  beds,  and  Oliver 
went  to  The  Cross  Foxes,  where,  before  he  retired  to  rest, 
he  dashed  off  a  comforting  letter  to  Owen  Tanat,  to  be 
sent  off  by  the  first  post  in  the  morning. 

When  Myfanwy  saw  Miss  Carleton  enter  her  room,  she 
smiled  through  her  tears,  kissing  her  visitor's  luuids, 
cheeks  and  hair.    '  And,  oh,  how  kind  of  you  ! '  she  said. 
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*  I  am  afraid  you  think  I  treated  your  brother  very  dis- 
courteously ;  but  I  could  not  say  "  No  "  as  politely  as  I 
should  have  done,  although  I  tried.  And  I  think  highly 
of  him  still,  more  highly  than  ever,  spite  of  all,  I  do  in- 
deed.' 

'  You  did  what  was  right,  and  said  what  was  fitting,  my 
dear,  I  do  not  doubt,'  was  the  answer.  '  Edmund  would 
be  the  last  to  force  his  attentions  on  anybody,  and  he  is 
sincerely  sorry,  I  know,  that  he  has  brought  trouble  on 
you.  But  let  us  not  talk  on  that  subject'  And  she 
took  out  of  the  maroon-coloured  bag,  which  she  carried 
in  her  hand,  two  bottles — one  of  smelling-salts,  the  other 
of  Eau  de  Cologne — ^and  giving  Myfanwy  the  salts  to  sniff 
at,  blew  a  spray  of  the  scented  spirit  on  her  forehead. 

'  Oh,  that  is  nice ! '  cried  the  sick  girl. 

The  two  soon  managed  to  come  to  a  complete  under 
standing  with  each  other,  and  their  sleep  that  night  was 
sound  and  restful 

In  the  morning.  Miss  Carleton  was  up  betimes,  and 
producing  out  of  her  wonderful  bag  a  spirit  lamp  and 
small  kettle,  a  packet  of  tea  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  pro- 
cured at  the  hotel  the  previous  evening,  prepared  a 
delicious  beverage,  which  the  two  drank  out  of  the  tooth- 
water  glasses  for  want  of  tea  cups.  Then  she  set  things 
straight,  dusted  the  room,  made  the  bed,  and  had  got 
Myfanwy  propped  with  pillows  before  Mrs  Thomas 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  good  woman  looked  around 
as  she  entered  the  room,  and  then  exclaimed,  'Miss 
Carleton,  you  are  a  visitor  worth  having,  and  we  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  you.' 

Just  after  breakfast,  Oliver,  dropping  in,  caught 
Llewelyn  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for  The  Pandy,  and 
said,  *  I  will  walk  a  little  way  with  you.' 

Presently  the  yoUng  surgeon  remarked,  *I  don't 
know  whether  you  realise,  Llew,  what  a  narrow  escape 
Myfanwy  has  had,  and — well,  it's  of  no  use  mincing 
matters,  but  from  all  I  learn  I  can't  help  ascribing  her 
sudden  breakdown  in  large  measure  to  your  unkind — no, 
I  will  not  say  "unkind,"  but  thoughtless — treatment  of  her. 
I  don't  want  to  preach,  or  to  pretend  to  any  authority 
over  you,  but  I  wish  to  say  diat  your  sister's  nervous 
system  is  very  delicately  organised  and  easily  put  out  of 
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joint,  and  1  should  be  glad,  for  your  own  sake,  if  you 
were  more  considerate,  heedful,  thoughtful.  I  don't 
believe  that  you  ever  properly  measure  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  your  words  and  actions,  and  unless  you  do 
so  you  will  be  getting  into  some  scrape  one  of  these  days. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  so  plainly,  but  my  relation  to 
you,  and  my  experience  as  a  medical  man,  may  perhaps 
plead  in  excuse  for  me.  Be  assured,  I  should  not  have 
talked  as  I  have  done  if  I  did  not  take  an  unusual 
interest  in  your  own  welfare,  and  in  the  welfare  of  your 
mother  and  sister.' 

'And,  pray,'  asked  Llewelyn,  pulling  out  his  purse 
'  what  do  you  charge  for  all  this  good  advice,  or  shall  we 
set  it  against  your  insolent  interference  in  my  affairs,  and 
so  pay  you  nothing  ?* 

Oliver  bit  his  lips,  and  remarked,  'I'm  sorry  you 
should  take  what  was  kindly  meant  in  this  manner,'  and 
turned  on  his  heels. 

But  Llewelyn  was  seized  with  an  instant  fit  of  com- 
punction, and,  following  his  cousin,  said,  '  No  one  likes 
to  be  called  over  the  coals,  you  know.  Yet  I  believe  you 
to  have  been  right  in  everything  you  have  said.  It  was 
I  who  drove  Myfanwy  nearly  distracted,  and,  doubtless,  I 
am  thoughtless,  and  I  will  try  to  mend.' 

Then  the  two  silently  shook  hands  and  parted,  Oliver 
reaching  Gorphwysfa  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  in  time 
to  see  Dr  Meredith  when  he  called  a  few  minutes  later. 
Presently  the  doctor,  turning  to  Mrs  Thomas,  declared, 
*  Well,  the  crisis  is  past.  Your  daughter  is  weak  still ; 
that  is  all.  I  shall  not  look  in  again  for  two  or  three 
days,  unless  I  be  sent  for,  and  then  the  patient  will  be 
strong  enough,  I  expect,  to  go  downstairs.  And  now, 
ma'am,  you  yourself  must  take  as  much  rest  as  you  can 
possibly  get.     Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mr  Lloyd?' 

'  Perfectly,'  replied  Oliver. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII 

After  Dr  Meredith  was  gone,  Miss  Carleton  announced 
to  Mrs  Thomas,  for  the  third  time,  that  by  no  amount 
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of  persuasion  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  dine  at 
Gorphwysfa,  making  more  work  where  less  work  was  to 
be  desired,  'And  I  have  the  doctor's  authority/,  added 
she,  '  for  insisting  that  you  must  lie  down  every  day  after 
dinner.  I  myself  will  stay  with  Myfanwy,  not  merely  at 
night,  but  all  the  afternoon.  However,  as  I  shall 
probably  be  in  the  way  in  the  meantime,  and  want  a 
breath  of  air  to  keep  up  my  own  health  and  spirits,  I 
think  I  will  now  walk  out  and  take  a  closer  view  of  the 
beautiful  country,  which  hitherto  IVe  only  seen  from  too 
great  a  distance  to  properly  appreciate.' 

'  May  I  be  your  guide  ? '  asked  Oliver. 

*  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company,'  was  the  reply. 

So  off  they  started.  Very  little  passed  between  them 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  until  at  last,  to  break  the  silence 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  unendurable  to  him, 
Oliver  said,  'Do  you  know,  Miss  Carleton,  you  make 
a  most  admirable  nurse?  M3rfanwy  is  visibly  more 
cheerful,  and  my  aunt's  mind  much  relieved ! ' 

*Do  you  know,  Mr  Lloyd,'  answered  Miss  Carleton,' 
echoing  the  form  of  his  remark,  'that  I  should  have 
been  a  great  nuisance  here  had  it  not  been  for  your 
hints  and  suggestions  ?  I  came  down  to  this  place  with 
an  altogether  inaccurate  and  imperfect  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Gorphwysfa,  and  an  absurdly  exa^erated 
notion  of  my  ability  of  setting  them  to  rights.  You 
saved  me  from  myself  and  from  doing  harm  to  those  I 
meant  to  help.' 

"Tis  not  everyone,' replied  Oliver,  'that  is  willing  to 
take  a  hint,  and  in  any  case  you  have  behaved  splendidly, 
and  we  are  all  very  much  in  your  debt.  But  now,'  said 
he,  as  they  climbed  the  steep  slope  of  Esgair  Lom,  '  we 
are  going  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  whence,  I  always  think,  the 
best  view  is  to  be  had  of  Dyffryn  Rhedwy — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  valley  in  which  Trefechian  lies.  Look  at  the  pine 
wood  to  the  ea.st,  climbing  higher  and  higher  until  it 
caps  the  top  of  Craig  yr  Eryr,  which  lifts  its  dizzy  height 
above  the  strafghtened  and  surging  water  of  the  stream 
beneath.  Watch  also  the  river  issuing  from  the  covert  of 
trees  lower  down,  flashing,  foaming,  and  then  follow  the 
course  of  it  until  the  houses  of  Trefechan  hide  it  from 
sight.     However,  it  is  only  hidden  for  a  space,  for  see 
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how,  westward,  beyond  the  town,  it  reappears,  winding 
in  and  out,  and  threading  the  mazes  of  the  long  valley 
towards  Llanddeuno.  And  now,  notice  the  contour  of 
the  hills  in  front  of  us,  and  observe  how  they  climb  one 
above  the  other  until  their  tops  touch  the  clouds  and  throw 
the  strangest  shadows,  while  here  and  there  curl  upwards 
faint  wreaths  of  smoke  where  hidden  houses  nestle  in 
the  hollows.' 

'Yes,  it  is  all  very  beautiful,  and  well  you  picture  it,' 
said  Miss  Carleton ; '  but  this  seems  to  be  a  land  of  poetic 
speech.     How  imlovely  Norfolk  must  seem  to  you ! ' 

'  No,'  answered  Oliver ;  *  Norfolk  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  Myfanwy,  I  know,  felt  its  charm,  and  so  also  did  my 
Uncle  Cynhaiam,  but  it  is  wholly  unlike  the  beauty  we 
now  behold.  Do  you  see  that  grey  house  on  the  lonely 
hill  below  Trefechan  ?  Well,  that  is  where  I  was  bom. 
That  is  where  my  father  died — God  rest  his  memory ! — and 
my  mother  also,  whose  fair  face  and  earnest-looking  eyes 
I  can  just  remember.  The  farmstead  is  called  "  Bryn 
Bleddyn."  There  are  about  two  hundred  acres  belong- 
ing to  it.  I  sold  house  and  lands  when  I  came  of  age, 
so  that  I  might  supply  myself  with  the  money  I  then  stood 
in  need  of,  and  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  never  parted 
with  the  place,  especially  now  when  I  am  looking  at  the 
old  house  not  too  closely,  and  through  a  haze  of  tender 
recollections,  half  painful,  half  pleasurable.  And  yet  I 
know  I  should  have  been  miserable,  hanging  on  at  Bryn 
Bleddyn,  while  I  am  happy  in  my  work  at  Hatterley.' 

'I  like  to  hear  you  tdk  in  that  fashion,'  said  Miss 
Carleton.  '  Your  doing  so  reveals  a  depth  of  tenderness 
which  you  always  try  to  hide,  but  cannot  wholly  conceal. 
And  you  are  strong  as  well  as  tender,'  she  continued, 
looking  downwards.  *Your  behaviour  during  the  two 
days  past  has  shown  a  soundness  of  judgment,  a  power 
of  coming  to  a  right  decision,  and  of  acting  on  it,  which 
make  me  disposed  to  honour  and  obey  you.  I  was  not 
always  disposed  to  obey.  But  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
with  me  in  that  respect  hereafter.' 

Oliver  prodded  the  ground  with  his  stick  unconsciously, 
mechanically,  speaking  never  a  word  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  colour  alternately  flaming  forth  and  fading 
on  his  cheeks.     At  last  he  asked,  '  May  I  assume.  Miss 
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Carleton,  that  the  last,  the  only  letter,  you  ever  wrote  me 
is  in  effect  withdrawn  ?  May  I  suppose  that  the  "  com- 
pact "  spoken  of  in  it  is  at  an  end  ? ' 

*  Yes,' replied  Miss  Carleton,  with  faltering  voice,  *if 
you  so  wish.  I  laid  down  such  strict  conditions  in  that 
letter,  conditions  which  you  have  most  honourably  ob- 
served, and  I  am  now  bound  to  intimate,  unmaidenly  as 
it  must  seem,  that  I  no  longer  hold  you  to  them.  I 
liked  to  follow  my  own  way,  and  that  is  why  I  did  not 
wish  to  marry.  I  felt  that  if  1  were  ever  wedded  it  must 
be  with  one  whom,  with  open  eyes,  I  could  unfeignedly 
love  and  fully  obey.  I  did  not  believe  that  I  knew,  or 
was  likely  to  meet,  any  such  man.  But  I  was  mistaken, 
and  have  thought  it  right  to  tell  you  this,  though  you 
may  scorn  and  reject  me,  and  you  may  well  do  so.' 

*  Oh,  Kate  1 '  exclaimed  Oliver,  taking  hold  of  her  hands, 
'  how  could  you  think  I  should  scorn  and  reject  you  ? 
And  how  should  I  know  you  had  changed  your  opinion 
unless  you  had  told  me  so  ?  But  you  will  not  meddle 
with  my  "  cases,"  will  you  ? ' 

'  I  will  interfere  in  nothing,'  murmured  Miss  Carleton, 
'but  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  help,  if  I  be  asked.' 

'  Do  you  know,  Kate,'  said  Oliver,  *  I  think  we  shall 
be  very  happy  ? ' 

*  I'm  sure  /shall,  for  my  part,'  was  the  reply. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Carleton  said  to  Myfanwy, 
*  My  dear,  you  and  I  are  to  be  related  by  a  tie  closer 
than  that  of  friendship.  Mr  Lloyd  and  I  are  to  be 
married.  It  was  settled  this  morning,  although  the  date 
of  the  affair  is  left  unfixed.  Oh,  how  the  tittle-tattlers  of 
Hatterley  will  be  exercised  about  it,  and  the  heavy 
matrons  and  dowagers  of  the  county  families  be 
scandalised !  But  I  do  not  care.  For  me,  love  is 
enough;  love  and  true  fitness  and  legal  recognition 
suffice.  I  can  go  without  the  approbation  of  the 
gabblers  and  the  gossips.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! '  exclaimed  Myfanwy.  *  Oliver  is  a 
good,  clever  and  capable  man.  He  is  worthy  of  you, 
Kate,  and  there  are  not  many  men  of  whom  that  could 
be  said.'  And  she  took  hold  of  her  friend's  hand  and 
kissed  it 
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At  this  moment  Sinah  entered  the  room.  She  was  at 
first  very  shy,  but  presently,  plucking  up  courage,  began 
to  prattle  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  little  town, 
indulging  in  that  mild  form  of  gossip  in  which  there  is 
no  malice,  interesting  Myfanwy  by  her  many  tales,  and 
Miss  Carleton  by  her  unconscious  grace  and  beauty, 
and  by  the  union  in  her  of  firm  sense  and  simplicity  of 
character. 

Later  on,  Oliver  turned  into  the  chamber,  and  was 
introduced  to  Sinah.  *Ah!  Miss  Breeze,'  said  he,  *I 
am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Do  you  mind  telling  your 
father  that  I  purpose  to  call  on  him  to-night  about  seven 
o'clock  ?  If  he  should  forget  who  Oliver  Lloyd  is,  let 
him  know  that  I  am  the  only  son  of  the  late  Rowland 
Lloyd  of  Bryn  Bleddyn,  and  he  will  remember  me  well 
enough  then.  Many  are  the  strolls  I've  had  with  him 
through  the  woods,  along  the  lanes,  and  over  the  moors 
and  hills  of  this  district,  in  days  long  past.  From  him 
I  got  my  first  taste  for  natural  history  and  my  love  of 
open-air  life.  And  I  should  like  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him.' 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII 

Oliver  kept  on  chatting  until  the  clock  in  the  lobby 
below,  striking  five,  announced  (to  all  that  were  in  the 
secret)  that  the  time  of  day  was  half-past  four,  and  soon 
after  the  bedroom  door  of  Mrs  Thomas  was  opened,  and 
the  noise  of  her  footsteps  as  she  descended  the  stairs 
was  borne  upwards.  Oliver  waited  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
tale  he  was  telling,  and  then  said,  '  Now  I  will  go  down 
and  see  if  my  aunt  is  at  all  revived,  nor  must  I  forget  the 
faithful  Cadi.' 

He  found  Mrs  Thomas  busily  bestirring  herself  in 
making  preparations  for  tea.  *  Well,  aunt,  how  do  you 
feel  ? '  inquired  he. 

*Much  better,  thank  you,  after  my  two  hours'  nap,' 
was  her  brisk  reply. 

'  That  is  well ;  and  how  is  Cadi  ? ' 
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'  I  have  just  sent  her  home,'  answered  Mrs  Thomas. 
*We  are  beginning  already  to  fall  back  into  our  old 
ways.' 

' Then,  you  don't  find  Miss  Carleton  a  nuisance? '  was 
the  next  question. 

'  A  nuisance.  No,  indeed.  She  has  been  a  great  help 
hitherto,  little  as  I  expected  it,  and  how  sufficiently  to 
thank  you,  to  thank  you  bothy  I  really  don't  know.' 

'I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  at  once,'  remarked  Oliver, 
'  that  Miss  Carleton  and  I  are  going  to  be  married  We 
only  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  that  matter  this  morn- 
ing, and  no  details  are  yet  settled.' 

'  I  knew  years  ago  how  the  thing  would  end,'  was  Mrs 
Thomas's  comment 

*  Nevertheless,*  said  Oliver,  *  it  seems  quite  certain  to 
me  that  if  Miss  Carleton  had  not  come  to  Trefechan  to 
nurse  Myfanwy  the  engagement  would  never  have  taken 
place.' 

'Oh,  nonsense!'  cried  Mrs  Thomas;  *if  the  thing 
hadn't  happened  now  it  would  have  happened  later 
on.' 

Oliver  thought  it  was  of  no  use  arguing  with  his  aunt, 
and  so  allowed  her  to  keep  her  own  opinion,  incorrect 
as  he  felt  it  to  be. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Llewelyn  returned  from  The  Pandy. 
Mrs  Thomas  took  up  on  a  tray  the  tea  for  her  daughter, 
and  invited  Miss  Carleton  downstairs.  Sinah  always  now 
stayed  with  Myfanwy  until  the  afternoon  meal  was  over, 
not,  however,  sharing  it  with  her,  but  hurrying  off  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  so  as  to  have  everything  ready  for  her 
father  when,  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  he  got  back 
to  The  Garreg  Wen. 

At  six  o'clock  Oliver  sought  out  Cadi  at  her  cottage. 
He  found  her  very  busy  dusting,  tidying,  setting  things 
to  rights.  He  sniffed  a  moist  smell  in  the  air,  and  the 
floor  looked  so  amazingly  clean  that  it  was  evident  the 
woman  had  just  scrubbed  it.  '  Look  here,  Cadi,'  said 
he,  *  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  After  all  you've  gone 
through  of  late,  you  ought  to  be  now  in  bed,  and  not 
playing  tricks  like  this.  What  would  happen,  do  you 
think,  if  you  were  to  be  taken  ill,  and  unable  to  do 
another  stroke  of  work  for  Myfanwy  ? ' 
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*  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Yr  Un  Mawr^^^  piously  re- 
marked Cadi. 

'  Yes/  replied  Oliver,  *  but  our  future  is  also  partly  in 
our  own  hands,  and  if  we  abuse  the  trust  placed  in 
us  we  cannot  fairly  put  the  blame  on  Yr  Un  Mawr, 
You've  done  quite  enough,  Cadi,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  make  your  cottage  trim.  Now,  go  straight  to  bed,  and 
get  as  much  sleep  as  you  can.  I  suppose  you've  had 
something  to  eat  ? ' 

'Yes,'  was  the  answer;  'a  mae  gena  i  lon'd  sospan  o 
uwd  yn  socian  ar  y  pentan  i  swper.'  ^ 

*  You  couldn't  have  anything  more  suitable,'  said  Oliver, 
'  and  the  sooner  you  take  it  the  better.  Well,  good-bye, 
I'm  off  to-morrow  morning,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  all  your  kindness  to  Myfanwy  and  my  aunt' 

*  Humph ! '  retorted  Cadi,  *  pe  bydae  gena'i  neb  arall 
ond  Mrs  Thomas  'na  i  feddwl  am  dani  hi,  d'  awn  i  byth 
ar  gyfyl  Gorphwysfa  eto,  ond  diolch  i  chi.  Mister  Oliver, 
am  ddwad  i  edrych  am  dana  i,  ac  am  eich  cynghorion 
da.  Yr  ydych  yn  gwneud  i  mi  feddwl  dipyn  am  yr  hen 
Cynhaiam,  ond  eich  bod  yn  mwy  hoff  o  ffor'  eich  hun 
nag  yr  oedd  o.'  * 

Oliver  laughed  outright  as  he  turned  on  his  heels. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX 

When  Benjamin  Breeze  received  the  message  which  his 
daughter  brought  him  from  Gorphwysfa,  he  slapped  his 
thigh,  and  said,  *  Remember  Oliver  Lloyd !  Of  course 
I  do.  Why,  there  was  scarcely  a  bird's  nest  within  four 
miles  of  Trefechan  which  he  didn't  spot  Trust  him,  too, 
for  twigging  the  earliest  swallow  that  came  in  spring,  and 
the  first  flock  of  fieldfares  in  autumn.    And,'  added  he, 

1  *  Yr  Un  Mawr  '—The  Mi^Uy  One 

*  That  is,  And  there  is  a  saucepanfid  of  porridge  simmering  on 
the  hob  for  supper, 

•  That  is,  Humph  I  if  I  had  only  that  Mrs  Thomas  to  think  of 
I  should  never  go  near  Gorphwysfa  again.  But  thank  you,  Mr 
Oliver^  for  coming  to  su  me^  and  for  your  good  counsels.  You  make 
me  think  a  bit  of  old  Cynhaiam^  only  you're  fonder  of  your  own  way 
than  he  was. 
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'  the  tricks  that  lad  used  to  play — well,  it  would  take  me 
an  hour  to  tell  you  of  all  his  goings  on.     O  un  garw 

*  But,  father,'  interposed  Sinah,  *  hadn't  you  better  be 
getting  on  with  your  tea  now  ?  You  must  put  on  your 
Sunday  suit  before  Mr  Lloyd  comes,  and  he  will  be  here 
in  twenty  minutes.' 

Oliver  went  straight  from  Cadi's  cottage  to  The  Garreg 
Wen.  The  two  men  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years. 
The  sprawling,  mischievous,  yeoman's  son  was  now  a  tall, 
lithe,  alert,  handsome  young  fellow,  looking  every  inch 
a  gentleman.  Ben,  struck  with  wonder,  was  at  first  very 
quiet  and  reserved.  However,  Oliver  was  in  high  good 
humour,  and  Breeze,  conscious  of  the  compliment  in- 
tended by  Mr  Lloyd's  calling  on  him,  soon  caught  the 
contagion,  and  felt  the  sluice-gates  of  his  speech  opened. 
*Do  you  remember,  sir,'  asked  he,  'swarming  up  that 
tall  ash  in  the  Coed  Du,'  and  how  we  stretched  ourselves 
beneath  the  trees  in  Dol  dan  y  Fynwent,'  and  tickled 
trout  in  the  pool  below,  and  how  once,  when  we  were 
lying  on  the  top  of  a  half-cut  haystack,  the  farmer  who 
owned  it— old  Hugh  Williams ;  you  recollect  him,  how 
hot  tempered  he  was,  and][what  a  fist  he  had-— came  into 
the  field  with  another  man,  and  tried  to  sell  him  the 
stack,  and  how  they  haggled  about  it,  and  came  up  the 
ladder  that  stood  against  the  side,  and  how  we  buried 
ourselves  in  the  hay,  and  held  our  breath  and  were 
never  found  out  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Oliver,  *  I  recollect  all  that,  and  much 
more;'  and  the  two  went  on  recounting  each  other's 
exploits  in  the  days  long  ago. 

After  a  while  Mr  Lloyd  said,  *  I  understand.  Breeze, 
you  know  a  good  deal  about  Mr  Owen  Tanat,  and 
write  regularly  to  him.  What  sort  of  a  young  man 
is  he?' 

'Well,  he's  one  in  a  thousand.  No  nonsense  about 
him,  you  know,  no  silly  pride.  And  I'm  real  sorry  for 
him,  working  like  a  horse  in  London,  with  scarcely 

^  '  O  un  garw  oedd  o ' — Strictly,  Oh^  he  was  a  fvugh  one ;  more 
reely  and  colloquially,  Oh^  he  was  a  caution, 
'  That  is.  Black  Wood. 
'  That  is,  Meadow  beneath  the  Burial-ground, 
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enough  to  live  on.  How  he's  going  to  make  what  he's 
doing  pay  I  don't  see.  Now,  if  he  was  studying  to  be  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor,  that  would  be  another  thing.  He 
could  come  back,  to  Trefechan,  and  live  in  his  own 
house,  eking  out  what  he  earned  here  with  the  rent  of 
the  quarry  and  lands,  but  how  a  man  can  make  money 
out  of  a  degree  I  can't  understand.  But  he  thinks 
more,  I  do  believe,  of  improving  his  own  mind  and 
character,  and  of  being  of  use  to  others,  than  of  piling  up 
cash  for  himself.  I  know  he  did  me  a  good  turn.  And 
Sinah  here  he  tracked  out,  after  she'd  been  lost  for  years, 
and  when  no  one,  not  even  her  own  father,  could  manage 
to  find  out  where  she  was.  Yes,  Mr  Tanat's  a  good- 
hearted  fellow  and  a  thorough  gentleman.  And  see  how 
he  keeps  hold  on  the  old  house,  though  what  use  he  can 
have  for  it,  unless  he  means  to  be  a  lawyer  or  doctor 
here,  beats  me  altogether.  But  I  suppose  he  doesn't 
want  to  part  with  Mis  Brown  or  with  Twm  Wirion,  or 
lose  grip  on  the  place  where  he  was  bom  and  bred. 
And  down  he  comes  twice  in  the  year,  although,  since 
old  Cynhaiam  died,  only  Mr  John  Price,  Mr  Evan 
Williams,  Martha  Brown,  and  the  chap  that's  now  talking 
to  you — none  of  *em  very  lively  people — care  anything 
for  him.' 

•Perhaps,  Ben,'  remarked  Oliver,  *Mr  Tanat  knows 
his  own  business  best,  and  I  think  somebody  else  in 
Trefechan  cares  a  good  deal  for  him.  But  how  is  Mr 
Price?' 

*  Well,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  *  only  poorly.  He's  getting 
old  and  feeble,  and  I  think  he  would  take  it  kindly  if 
you  could  make  it  convenient  to  look  in  upon  him  for  a 
few  minutes  and  cheer  him  up  a  bit.' 

Mr  Lloyd,  returning  to  the  town,  did  in  fact  call  at 
The  Colomendy.  Mr  Price  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
was  easily  set  talking.  *  I  often  get  very  lonely  nowa- 
days,' he  said,  'and  few  come  to  have  a  chat  with  me. 
Your  cousin  Myfanwy  used  to  come  sometimes,  and  she, 
poor  child,  is  now  ill.  But  when  she  used  to  drop  in 
she  brought  a  flood  of  light  with  her,  and  the  house 
seemed  brighter  for  hours  after  she  was  gone.  How  is 
she  to-day  ?  * 

'Ob,'  replied  Oliver,  'she  is  getting  well  fast,  I'm 
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thankful  to  say.     But  doesn't  your  minister,  Mr  Lewis, 
ever  visit  you  ?  * 

*  Once  in  a  while,  but  I'd  as  soon  he  stopped  away. 
There's  no  comfort  in  what  he  says  for  an  old  man.  He 
doesnt  show  any  real  sympathy,  never  tells  me  anything 
that's  pleasant  to  think  about  after  he's  left  the  house. 
There  seems  to  be  no  thought  behind  his  words.  How 
different  from  old  Cynhaiam  !  I  don't  go  to  chapel  now 
as  regularly  as  I  once  did.  And  so  you've  been  at  The 
Garreg  Wen.  That's  right  Ben  Breeze  is  a  very  trust- 
worthy, clear-headed  and  capable  man,  and  always  was. 
But  for  many  years  he  was  a  slave  to  drink.  I  made  him 
worse — I  daresay  you've  heard  the  story — and  Owen 
Tanat  reclaimed  him,  and  has  helped  him  to  keep  straight 
since.  Now  there's  a  nice  young  fellow  for  you.  I  like 
him  better  the  oftener  I  see  him,  though  he's  no  favourite 
with  some  people  I  know.  And  I  should  like  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  him  taking  his  proper  position  in 
this  town.  But  I  feel  as  though  my  days  were  almost 
done.' 

*  I'm  glad,'  said  Oliver,*  *  to  get  from  you  so  favourable 
an  account  of  Mr  Tanat  and  Ben  Breeze,  for  I'm  in- 
terested in  both  of  them.  But  don't  talk  of  dying  yet 
You  should  spend  more  time  in  the  open  air.' 

*I  know  I  should,'  answered  Mr  Price;  *but  I  soon 
get  tired.' 

'  Well,  set  up  a  pony  and  trap,  and  make  your  man 
drive  you  out  as  often  as  the  weather  will  allow.' 

'Yes,  that  seems  good  advice,  and  I  think  I  will  follow 
it ;  but  I  can't  be  always  driving  or  being  driven ;  I  want 
some  resource  to  occupy  my  mind  when  I'm  compelled 
to  stay  indoors.  I've  been  a  busy  man  all  my  life,  and 
haven't  had  much  opportunity  for  reading.  After  I 
retired  from  business  all  my  time  was  spent,  for  many 
years,  in  seeing  to  the  rebuilding  of  this  house,  in 
getting  together  my  little  estate,  putting  it  in  order, 
fencing  and  draining  it,  and  enlarging,  repairing  and 
making  decent  the  farmhouses  on  it  All  that  is  done 
now.  Everything  goes  like  clockwork.  I'm  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble  in  body,  haven't  got  enough 
brain  work  to  do,  and  my  mind  preys  upon  itself.  Mr 
Tanat  advised  me  once  to  write  down  recollections  of 
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my  life,  and  I  tried  for  weeks  to  do  so,  but  found  I 
had  no  gift  for  literary  composition,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  disgust  at  last' 

*  Perhaps,'  remarked  Oliver,  *  you  wrote  too  much  at 
one  sitting,  and  so  tired  yourself,  or  thought  too  much 
of  the  form  of  your  phrases,  and  so  were  dissatisfied  with 
what  you  did  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr  Price,  *  that's  just  about  what  hap- 
pened.' 

'Well,'  said  Oliver,  'suppose  you  were  to  try  once 
again  to  put  your  recollections  and  reflections  into 
writing.  You  were  bom  in  Llanddeuno,  but  have  lived 
nearly  all  your  life  in  Trefcchan,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  met  with  all  sorts  of  people  and  many  curious 
types  of  character.  This  town,  though  it  is  considered 
Imckward,  must  be  very  difierent  from  the  Trefechan  of 
your  boyhood.  Imagine  you  are  engaged  on  a  very 
long  letter  which  you  needn't  be  in  any  hurry  to  get 
finished.  Describe  Dyffryn  Rhedwy  as  you  remember 
.  it  sixty  years  ago,  mingling  with  your  narrative  as  much 
as  you  think  fit  of  the  story  of  yoiu:  own  life,  and  of 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  whom  you  have  known. 
Don't  write  for  more  than  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  and 
don't  take  your  task  too  seriously.  When  you  are  not 
actually  writing,  your  mind  will  be  occupied  in  con- 
sidering what  has  to  be  written  next,  or  reading  and 
criticising  what  has  been  written  already.  All  this  will 
do  you  good ;  and  if  your  recollections  get  into  print, 
they  will,  I'm  sure,  be  most  interesting  and  valuable.' 

*Well,  that  is  what  Mr  Tanat  said,'  remarked  Mr 
Price,  evidently  pleased ;  *  I  believe  I  could  tell  a  great 
deal  which  would  surprise  and  interest  my  neighbours, 
but  I'm  not  scholar  enough  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
print.* 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Oliver.  *  A  story  of  real  life,  a  plain 
tale  plainly  told,  without  garnish  or  affectation,  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  by  people  of  sense;  and  if,  when 
you've  finished  your  narrative,  there  be  any  polish  want- 
ing, anything  wrong  in  the  arrangement  of  it,  if  the 
sentences  be  too  stiff  or  too  loosely  worded,  or  the 
grammar  run  riot  anywhere,  well  —  these  are  matters 
which  many  a  one  would  gladly  set  right  for  you.     Mr 
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Tanat  is  just  the  man  for  such  a  piece  of  touching  up, 
I  should  think.' 

*Well,  Mr  Lloyd,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  *I  don't 
want  my  recollections  to  get  into  print,  but  I  believe  I 
shall  be  very  happy  in  writing  them,  and  that  my  new 
hobby  will  trot  after  all.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
calling  on  me.  You  have  given  me  a  new  lease  of  life. 
I  shall  start  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.' 

'So  shall  I,'  laughed  Oliver;  'and  that  is  why  I  must 
be  off  now.  Good-night,  Mr  Price.  I  shall  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  your  recollections  the  next  time  I  come 
to  Trefechan.' 


CHAPTER    XC 

When  Oliver  got  to  Gorphwysfa,  the  door  was  opened 
to  him  by  his  sweetheart.  Mrs  Thomas  was  just  gone 
to  bed.  Llewelyn  had  not  been  seen  since  tea-time. 
So  Miss  Carleton  came  down  to  answer  the  ring  at  the 
bell. 

'I'm  sorry  I'm  so  late,'  said  Oliver;  'but  I've  been 
looking  up  old  friends,  some  of  whom  I  may  never  see 
again.  However,  I  should  like  to  say  "Good-bye,"  to 
my  aunt  and  cousin.' 

'  Oh,  that  can  easily  be  managed,  I've  no  doubt,'  was 
the  reply.  'It  isn't  two  minutes  since  Mrs  Thomas 
went  to  her  room,  and  Myfanwy  is  still  awake,  so  that 
if  you  come  up  in  five  minutes'  time  they  will  be  ready 
to  receive  you,  and  glad,  too,  for  they've  both  been  talk- 
ing about  you.' 

After  Oliver  came  downstairs  with  Miss  Carleton, 
having  bidden  farewell  to  his  aunt  and  cousin,  he  went 
forward— <:autious  fellow — to  the  front  door  and  bolted 
it,  and  then  returning,  said,  '  Do  you  know,  Kate,  we've 
not  yet  had  a  single  kiss  ? ' 

Without  a  word  more  the  two  fell  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  their  cheeks  came  together  and  their  lips 
met  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute ;  but  the  kiss  thawed 
the  reserve  which  still,  in  some  measure,  existed  between 
them. 
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*  Oliver,*  murmured  Kate,  *  I  loved  you  a  great  deal 
before,  but  now  my  life  seems  wholly  bound  up  in 
yours.  I  wish  you  were  not  going  away  to-morrow. 
You  will  write,  won't  you?' 

*  Yes,  dear,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  will  write  as  often  as  I  can, 
and  you  must  write  to  me  too.  The  love  which  for 
years,  against  all  hope,  I  have  cherished  appears  at  this 
moment  to  have  been  only  a  heightened  sort  of  ad- 
miration compared  with  that  which  I  feel  towards  you 
now.  It  seems  as  though  you  were  the  better  part  of 
myself,  and  I  inseparable  from  you.  The  very  tiff,  the 
difference  of  opinion  we  have  recently  had,  has  removed 
all  misunderstanding,  dispelled  all  clouds,  so  that  love 
can  look  into  the  face  of  love  and  be  satisfied.'  They 
kissed  once  more,  and  then  Oliver  walked  ofif  to  his 
hotel,  the  quickened  beating  of  his  heart  keeping  time 
and  tune  with  the  thronging  thoughts,  the  happy  antici- 
pations, that  jostled  each  other  within  him.  <  Ah !  we 
understand  each  other  fully  at  last,'  he  said  to  himself. 
*  How  tender  I  will  be  to  Kate !  What  care  I  will  take 
of  her,  sure  of  getting  sympathy  when  I  most  want  it, 
of  having  my  best  impulses  strengthened  and  confirmed ! 
How  can  baise  thoughts  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  which 
the  constant  presence  of  my  beloved  will  create  ?  How 
can  I  get  hard,  worldly  or  selfish,  with  such  a  companion 
as  I  shall  have?' 

I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  Miss  Carleton  nor  Mr 
Lloyd  was  as  faultless  as  each  conceived  the  other  to 
be,  but  I  know  also  that  both  were  the  better  for  the 
heightened  emotions  which  now  stirred  within  them. 
In  the  beautiful  haze,  full  of  mystery,  wherewith,  while 
it  lasts,  man  invests  maid  and  maid  man,  the  finer 
feelings  spring  up,  and  noble  actions,  else  neglected, 
are  often  done,  while  baneful  growths  of  all  sorts  tend 
to  die  of  inanition  and  starve  for  want  of  their  fit 
nutriment.  Well  is  it  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
that  haze  survives  the  realities  of  wedded  life,  and  man 
and  wife  continue  to  see  in  each  other's  faces,  however 
corroded  by  care  or  stained  by  time,  the  hues  of  heaven, 
in  each  other's  hearts  the  best  gift  that  earth  has  to 
bestow — the  gift  of  love,  entire,  undoubting,  unassailable, 
unending. 
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CHAPTER   XCI 

There  was  some  excuse  for  Llewelyn  being  so  late  that 
night  He  had  been  to  chapel,  and  had  afterwards 
seen  the  minister's  sister — ^sweet  creature — safe  home, 
intending  to  stay  with  her  there  a  few  minutes  only. 
But  Miss  Lewis,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  opinion  she 
had  expressed  the  previous  evening,  immediately  began 
to  chair  Llewelyn  as  to  the  entanglements  in  which  he 
was  like  to  be  involved  by  the  fact  of  Miss  Carleton 
stopping  at  Gorphwysfa,  *  for  the  Lord  knew  how  long,' 
and  even  charged  him — to  use  her  own  phrase — ^with 
'  making  up  to  that  stunning  swell.' 

This  charge  did,  indeed,  contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  for 
Uewelyn  had  already  made  himself  so  much  at  ease  with 
Miss  Carleton  that  she  had  felt  compelled  to  stand  very 
much  on  her  dignity.  Still,  he  had  never  ventxured  on  more 
than  a  few  bungling  and  ill-timed  compliments — compli- 
ments, however,  which  would  have  been  *  nuts '  to  Miss 
Lewis  (to  quote  once  more  a  bit  of  that  young  woman's 
slangy  English),  if  she  had  once  got  to  know  of  them. 
*  Oh,  I'm  nobody  now,'  she  said,  *  I  had  positively  to  ask 
you  to  walk  home  with  me  this  evening,  and  even  now 
you're  on  pins  and  needles  to  get  back  to  Miss  Carleton.' 

*  No,  I'm  not/  answered  Llewelyn,  almost  fiercely. 

'Well,  be  a  trifle  amusing,'  she  continued.  'Talk  a 
little.  Do  you  care  anything — anything  worth  speaking 
of — for  me  ?    Do  you  care  enough  to  stay  to  supper  ? ' 

Thus  pressed,  Uewelyn  could  not  but  remain,  although 
he  knew,  after  what  had  been  said,  that  he  was  in  some 
measure  committing  himself,  hauling  down  his  flag  to 
the  enemy.  The  minister  had  been  persuaded  to  have 
supper  elsewhere.  So  the  two  were  alone,  and  the  coast 
was  clear.  This  being  so,  and  Miss  Lewis  alive  to  the 
fact  that  she  must  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
given  her,  made  open  love  to  Llewelyn,  flaunted  what 
she  called  her  *  feelings '  in  his  face,  pressed  home  every 
admission  he  made,  pursued  every  advantage  which  the 
time  and  place  presented,  until  some  phrase  he  used, 
the  exact  form  of  which  he  could  not  afterwards  in  his 
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confusion  recollect,  was  seized  upon  as  a  specific  offer 
of  marriage.  Llewelyn  tried  to  disclaim  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  his  words.  He  had  meant  no  such  thing. 
But  Miss  Lewis  so  pinned  him  down  to  her  own  render- 
ing of  what  he  had  said  that,  out  of  sheer  despair,  and 
without  uttering  a  word  more,  he  snatched  up  his  hat 
and  rushed  into  the  street.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  Llanddeuno  Road,  keeping  his  head  uncovered  so 
that  his  brain  might  be  the  cooler.  He  racked  his 
memory  to  recall  all  that  had  really  passed,  but  could 
not  clearly  remember,  and  then  invoked  confusion  on 
the  creature  whose  flirtations  with  himself  his  vanity  had 
encouraged  so  long.  He  never  felt  so  painfully  before 
how  lacking  he  had  been  in  depth  of  character,  how 
thoughtless,  how  heedless.  But  shallow  as  he  might  be, 
he  was  yet  immeasurably  superior  to  Miss  Lewis.  She 
was  not  merely  vulgar  and  ignorant,  but  positively  want- 
ing in  mind,  nor  did  she  make  amends  for  her  lack  of 
sense  by  any  generous  feeling  or  affection.  She  was 
not  even  pretty — only  giddy,  garrulous  and  given  to 
silly  courses.  How  she  had  ever  had  the  least  attraction 
for  him,  or  how  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  trifle 
with  her,  he  could  not  now  understand.  But  was  he 
compelled  to  marry  her?  No;  he  would  rather  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  And  yet  he  felt  ashamed 
of  the  encouragement  he  had  given  her.  But  he  felt 
ashamed  still  more  of  his  own  general  conduct,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  wasted  his  time,  been  insensible  to 
the  obligations  of  his  position  as  the  son  of  a  minister, 
a  church  member  and  an  Aberystwyth  student  He 
determined  henceforth  to  bear  himself  like  a  man,  to 
try  to  realise  what  the  words  meant  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  so  glibly,  and,  above  all,  to  banish  empty 
professions.  He  would  retire  from  the  various  offices 
he  held  at  the  chapel,  and  live  down  the  scandal  that 
had  been  stirred  up.  He  would  strive  to  get  an  actual  * 
grip  on  life,  to  be  serious,  not  to  gab  so  much,  to  read 
good  books  and  to  meditate  quietly  upon  them.  In 
time  his  actions  might  approve  themselves  to  his  own 
conscience,  and  he  might  turn  out  to  be  of  some  sort 
of  use.  Tad  anwyl !  *  was  it  twelve  that  the  Town  Hall 
^  *Tad  anwyl !' — Dear  father!  an  ejaculation. 
Z 
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clock  was  striking?  Yes,  so  his  watch,  on  examination 
by  the  light  of  a  match,  reported.  Filled  with  con- 
sternation, he  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  hastened 
home  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  went  straight  to  bed. 
And  now  my  readers  will  understand  how  it  was 
that  Llewelyn  reached  Gorphwysfa  so  unusually  late 
that  night 


CHAPTER   XCII 

When  Oliver  Lloyd  reached  the  platform  of  Trefechan 
Station  the  following  morning  he  found  Miss  Carleton 
awaiting  him  there.  He  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
his  sweetheart  would  appear  at  the  station  to  see  him  off. 
He  had  not  expected  Llewelyn,  scarcely  supposing  that 
young  man  would  care  to  put  himself  so  much  out  of 
the  way.     He  spoke  of  course,  to  Miss  Carleton  first. 

*  Thank  you  very  much,  Kate,  for  coming  at  this  early 
hour  to  say  farewell  once  more.  If  I  should  happen  to 
meet  your  brother  to-morrow,  shall  I  tell  him  what  has 
been  arranged  between  us  ? ' 

'You  must  use  your  own  judgment,  dear,'  was  the 
reply,  *  but  I  myself  will  write  to  Edmund  to-night  and 
explain  everything.  Meanwhile,  here  is  a  small  parcel  of 
eatables  and  a  flask  of  milk  which  I  hope  will  be  of  use 
to  you  during  your  journey.' 

Then,  turning  to  Llewelyn,  who  was  looking  very  pale 
(poor  fellow,  he  had  been  awake  all  night),  Oliver  said, 

*  Good-morning,  Llew.  Are  you  not  well  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? ' 

*  The  tale  is  too  long  to  tell  now,'  answered  Llewelyn, 

*  but  I  have  got  to  see  that  I  am  detestable.  The  revela- 
tion is,  of  course,  not  pleasant  to  me,  but  it  may  lead  to 
my  becoming  a  little  more  endurable,  sensible  and 
thoughtful.  I  hope  so,  at  least,  though  I'm  not  very  con- 
fident and  in  any  case  must  expect  to  undergo,  in  the 
meanwhile,  much  trouble  of  mind.  However,  I  only 
came  to  bid  you  good-bye  and  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness to  Myfanwy.' 

*  That  is  very  good  of  you,'  replied  Oliver ;  *  but  I  should 
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like,  if  it  be  possible,  to  lighten  your  load  somehow, 
although  my  advice  will  not  be  worth  much  if  I  do  not 
know  the  particulars  of  the  case.  Do  you  care  to  make 
me  your  confidant  ?  * 

*  I  should  like  nothing  better,'  exclaimed  Lleweljm. 

*  Well,  then,  get  a  ticket  to  Saith  Onen,  and  jump  into 
the  carriage.  I  believe  you  can  be  back  in  half-an-hour. 
I  have  still  something  to  say  to  Miss  Carleton.' 

*I  think,  Kate,*  said  Oliver,  'that  Myfanwy  might 
come  down  to  tea  this  afternoon ;  that  she  might  take  a 
walk,  a  very  short  one,  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  and  a  slightly  longer  one  on  every  fine  day 
afterwards.  And  now,  good-bye,  dear  heart.  I  will 
write  to  you  to-night  after  I  reach  home.'  And  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  there  was  much  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station. 

Once  well  oflf,  Oliver  asked,  'Now,  Llew,  what  is 
this  that  is  bothering  you  ?  "A  trouble  shared  is  halved," 
the  proverb  says.' 

Llewelyn  told  as  much  of  his  relations  with  Miss  Lewis 
as  time  permitted,  of  the  feeling  of  disgust  with  himself 
which  the  affair  of  the  previous  evening  had,  on  reflec- 
tion, aroused,  and  of  his  determination  to  strive  after 
becoming  a  better  and  more  useful  man. 

'The  resolution  you  have  just  announced  is  a  good 
one,  anyhow,*  remarked  Oliver.  '  And  as  to  Miss  Lewis, 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  in  reality  no  hold  whatever 
upon  you,  and  that,  though  you  have  undoubtedly  been 
indiscreet,  her  own  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  warrant 
you  in  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her,  and  to  feel 
no  compunction  in  doing  so  either.  But  we  are  nearing 
Saith  Onen  I  see.  If  you  think  I  can  help  you  further 
in  any  way,  write  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  best 
counsel  I  can.  It  strikes  me  though,  that  when  Myfanwy 
gets  well,  you  might  tell  all  your  difficulties  to  her.  You 
could  count  on  your  sister's  sympathy,  and  I  fancy  her 
advice  may  be  more  useful  than  any  you  will  get  from 
anyone  else.' 
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CHAPTER  XCIII 

Myfanwy  gained  strength  rapidly  after  she  had  once 
got  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Miss 
Carleton  carried  her  off  to  Great  Malvern,  whence  they 
rambled  over  the  breezy  hills  above  the  Priory  Church, 
enjoying  the  ample  prospect  thus  afforded  of  I  know  not 
how  many  fat  and  fruitful  counties — surely  the  garden  of 
England !— dotted  thickly  with  habitations  which  were 
scarcely  visible  for  the  leafage  of  trees  and  hedgerows 
among  which  they  stood.  The  two  made  also  many 
excursions  by  rail  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  towns,  not  walking  much,  but 
sitting  on  the  banks  of  streams,  on  tree  trunks  by  road- 
sides, or  in  the  rich  and  well  stored  churches  with  which 
that  region  abounds.  They  had  stayed  at  Leominster 
two  days  on  their  way,  thus  whetting  their  appetite  for 
what  was  aftenvards  to  come.  But  perhaps  I  can  give  a 
better  idea  of  how  they  fared,  and  what  they  thought  by 
quoting  some  passages  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time 
by  Miss  Carleton  to  Oliver : — 

* .  .  .  Great  Malvern, 
'July  8,  1884. 

Mv  DEAR  Oliver, — Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  lovely  country  I  was  ever  in.  Myfanwy,  indeed 
(who  is  getting  less  and  less  of  an  invalid,  and  therefore 
more  and  more  assertive  every  day),  contends  that  the 
mountains  of  Wales  are  unmatched.  They  are,  she  says, 
"  so  lonely,  uplifted,  majestic,  regal."  But  she  has  never 
been  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol.  For  me,  I  find  here 
the  exact  combination  of  hill  and  dale  that  I  like.  The 
Malverns,  and  those  other  heights  which  can  be  seen 
from  their  tops,  are  half- tamed.  They  demand,  of  course, 
a  considerable  exertion  of  one's  powers  to  attain  them, 
but  it  is  an  exertion  which  braces  without  exhausting ; 
and  what  views  you  get  as  you  climb  them  1  Then  how 
green  are  the  pastures  in  the  valleys!  And  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  seen  such  luscious  hedges,  or  such 
plentiful  orchards.     How  lovely  they  must  look  in  spring, 
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with  the  blossoms  "  all  a-blowing  and  a-growing ! "  The 
towns  themselves  are  enmeshed  with  mazes  of  delightful 
leafy  ways,  and  are  sweetened  with  gardens,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  cottage  which  has  not  its  plot  at  the  back — 
cultivated,  fragrant,  bright  with  colour.  Myfanwy  feels 
all  this  as  much  as  I  do,  I'm  sure,  but  will  not  give  full 
utterance  to  her  thoughts,  lest  she  should  seem  to  cast 
some  slight  on  Cumri  Lan  (do  I  spell  the  name  aright  ?). 
She  admits,  however,  that  the  towns  here,  or  the  older 
portions  of  them,  are  superior  in  beauty  to  those  in  Wales, 
Charming  they  are  indeed,  with  their  quaint  old  houses, 
some  curiously  wrought  of  black  carven  oak,  the  openings 
in  the  framework  filled  up  with  brick  or  plaster,  storey 
jutting  out  above  storey,  and  others  built  wholly  of  red 
brick  and  roofed  with  fiat  tiles  with  the  bloom  of  many 
years  upon  them.  The  colour  of  these  tiles  is  to  me 
very  soothing  and  pleasant,  a  colour  which  develops,  as 
it  ages,  through  all  shades  of  redness  until  it  attains 
either  a  dull  earth  brown  with  a  ruddy  undertone  show- 
ing through  it,  or  else  a  subdued  but  quite  distinct  green. 
I  suppose  these  tints  are  due  to  the  tiles  being  made  of 
a  difierent  kind  of  clay  from  that  used  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  or  to  a  different  temperature  used  in  the  burn- 
ing of  them,  so  that  their  surfaces  decompose  more 
readily,  or  perhaps  the  softer  and  moister  air  is  some- 
how answerable.  But  I  am  unskilled  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  churches 
and  minsters  of  this  district.  Even  when  restored  they 
are  roost  beautiful  and  impressive ;  and  they  belong  to 
almost  every  era  of  architecture.  I  daresay  you  have 
heard  of  the  pre-Norman  church  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 
Well,  we  have  seen  that  /  We  have  also  been  to  Leo- 
minster, Ledbury,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Tewkesbury  and 
Evesham,  the  last  named  a  most  attractive  place. 

*  I  shall  be  returning  home  in  about  a  week.  Myfanwy 
is  writing  to  Llewelyn,  asking  him  to  come  and  take  her 
home,  and  stay  a  day  or  so  here. 

*  I  have  a  most  kind  and  brotherly  letter  from  Edmxmd, 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Trefechan,  whither 
it  had  been  addressed,  and  which  I  will  show  you  when  I 
am  again  at  Carr  Hall  (Oh,  joyful  day  !).  Edmund,  as 
you  have  already  informed  me,  wholly  approves  of  our 
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engagement  and  is  evidently  pleased  at  its  being  entered 
into. 

*  Myfanwy  sends  you  her  love,  as  I  do  much  more, 
dear  heart. 

'  I  should  have  written  you  at  greater  length  (for  I  have 
much  else  to  say),  if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
begin^  at  least,  a  letter  to  my  brother,  and  the  post  will 
be  closed  in  ten  minutes.— Ever  yours, 

•Kate  Carleton.' 


CHAPTER   XCIV 

In  a  week's  time  My^wy  was  back  in  Trefechan,  quite 
recovered  from  her  illness,  her  cheeks  embrowned  with 
the  sun  and  wind  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  her 
mind  quickened,  enlarged,  ripened  by  the  impressions 
she  had  received  during  the  trip,  some  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  last  chapter.  But  much  had  hap- 
pened in  the  little  town  while  she  had  been  absent  from 
it.  For  one  thing,  CadiV  Beudy  had  been  taken  ill ;  next, 
Llewelyn's  general  demeanour  and  deportment  had  under- 
gone a  great  and  most  manifest  change ;  and,  finally,  there 
had  been  a '  scene '  between  Mrs  Thomas  and  Miss  Lewis. 
But  let  the  two  following  letters,  written  by  Myfanwy  to 
her  cousin  Oliver,  serve  to  explain  what  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  know,  but  which  I  cannot  in  any  other 
way  find  room  to  set  forth. 

*  GoRpHWYSFA,  Trefechan, 
'Jtify  24,  1884. 

«  My  dear  Oliver, — I  reached  home  the  day  before 
yesterday,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  am  better  in  health 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  been  before.  For  this  I 
have  to  thank  good  Dr  Meredith,  your  kind  self,  dear  Miss 
Carleton,  my  never  wearied  mother  and  poor  Cadi.  I 
say  "  poor  Cadi,''  because  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house, 
and  the  innumerable  questions  put  to  me  were  duly 
answered,  I  was  informed,  first  of  all,  that  Cadi  was  iU 
and  confined  to  bed.  It  is  well  that  I  am  now  strong 
and  can  help  my  mother. 
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'  But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.     It  appears  that 
when  we  set  off  for  our  journey  into  "  Fairyland,"  as  I  call 
the  beautiful  country  from  which  I  am  just  returned,  Miss 
Carleton,  in  saying  "Good-bye"  to  Cadi,  slipped  into 
her  hand  a  tiny,  tiny  package,  on  the  outside  of  which 
something  was  written.    After  we  had  started  for  the 
station,  Cadi  opened  the  package,  and  found  in  it  (what 
do  you  think?)   five  golden   sovereigns.      When   she 
was  recovered  from  her  first  stupor  of  astonishment, 
she  brought  the  paper  wherein  the  money  had  been 
wrapped  to  mother,   so  that  the  words  written  on  it 
might  be  explained,  for  you  know  Cadi  cannot  read 
at  all.    There  was  not  much  to  explain.    There  were 
but  two  words — "  For  Caddy."    But  see  how  Cadi's  name 
was  spelt,  as  though  our  dear  old  faithful  servant  was  a 
mere  receptacle  in  which  to  keep  our  stock  of  tea.   How- 
ever, when  Cadi  was  fully  assured  that  the  five  pounds 
were  really  meant  for  her,  she  exclaimed,   "It  is  the 
Lord.     He  has  given  me  back  the  money  I  spent  in 
setting  up  a  tombstone  to  Uncle  Rhys.     I  knew  I  was 
right  in  doing  that."   And  when  mother  said,  "  Of  course. 
Cadi,  you  will  let  me  send  your  thanks  to  Miss  Carleton, 
she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  please  do ;  but  it  was  the  Lord 
who  put  it  into  her  heart  to  give  me  these  five  pounds. 
He  saw  the  tombstone  was  wanted,  and  He  knew  what 
I  did  was  proper.     He  left  me  alone  a  bit  so  that  I 
might  find  words  to  answer  those  who  blamed  me.    Ond 
dyma  Fo  yn  £i  amser  da  £i  hun,  yn  dw'ad  i  brofi  mai 
Cadi  oedd  yn  ei  lie ;  ac.  yn  gwbod  mai  digon  tlawd  ydi 
ama'i,  yn  talu  yn  ol  i  mi  y  gsact  swm  a  waries  i  ar  garreg- 
fedd  fy  hen  ewy*th,  druan.    Mi  waranta  i  na  ddanfonodd 
O  ddim  i  wraig  Manchester  House  'na.    Dim  peryg*."  ^    I 
told  you,  Oliver,  when  you  were  here,  all  about  Cadi  and 
her  uncle's  tombstone,   so  you  will  understand  these 
allusions. 

*Well,  it  seems  that  Cadi  had  been  sorely  overtaxed 
during  my  illness,  taking  turns  with  my  mother  in  sitting 
up  with  me,  nor  allowing  herself,  when  she  was  watching, 

^  But  here  He  comes  in  His  own  good  time  to  show  that  Cadi  was 
right ;  and  huranng  that  I  was  poor  enough^  paying  me  back  the  exact 
sum  which  I  spent  on  my  old  uncU  s  gravestone^  poorfeliow,  /warrant 
He  sent  nothing  to  that  Manchester  House  woman^    No  fear. 
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one  minute  of  real  rest,  distracted  also  with  much  house- 
hold work,  and  by  innumerable  knocks  at  the  door. 
After  Miss  Carleton  came,  and  Cadi  found  that  she 
could  get  home  at  her  accustomed  time,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  bed  earlier  than  usual  for  a  while,  she  must  needs 
every  night  wash  her  floor,  burnish  her  pots,  dust,  and 
polish  her  bits  of  fumitiure,  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  I  learned  that  you  had  warned  her 
against  behaving  in  this  way,  and  advised  her  to  take 
as  much  sleep  as  she  could  get.  But  she  would  not 
listen  to  reason.  She  could  not  realise  the  necessity 
for  any  change  in  her  habits,  spite  of  her  being  so  over- 
done. 

*  However,  at  last,  being  in  this  weak  state  of  health, 
she'  somehow  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  one  morn- 
ing found  herself  unable  to  get  out  of  bed.  Not  to 
enter  into  details,  let  me  assure  you  that  Cadi  has  been 
well  looked  after.  Her  neighbours  got  ready  her  meals 
for  her  most  punctually  (how  kind  the  poor  are  to  each 
other  in  time  of  need ! ).  Mother  asked  Dr  Meredith 
to  see  the  dear  old  creature,  and  herself  visited  her  every 
day,  always  taking  some  delicacy  which  her  own  hands 
had  made.  All  these  attentions  impressed  Cadi  a  great 
deal,  especially  as  coming  from  mother,  for  you  must 
understand  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  half-suppressed 
unfriendliness  between  the  two  for  years.  But  all  that 
is  over  now.  I  myself  called  upon  Cadi  yesterday,  and 
found  her  in  good  spirits.  She  was  very  talkative.  "  I 
can  understand  you  being  ill  in  bed,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  but  it  seems  unnatural  for  f^  to  be  laid  up  like  this. 
And  it*s  wholly  my  own  fault,  too.  I  brought  my  illness 
on  myself.  Your  cousin,  Mr  Lloyd,  told  me  what  would 
happen  if  I  didn't  take  more  rest  than  usual  for  a  time. 
But  I  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and  while  I've 
been  lying  here,  seeing  nobody  for  hours  together,  I've 
asked  the  Lord  to  say  something  to  me."  "And  has  He 
said  anything  to  you.  Cadi?"  I  asked.  "Yes,  my  dear, 
but  it  has  always  been  the  same  thing."  "And  what  was 
it?"  I  inquired.  The  answer  was  instant,  "Ffrewyll 
i  farch,  flrwyn  i  asyn,  a  gwialen  i  gefn  yr  ynfyd."  ^     I 

*  That  is,  A  whip  for  the  horse^  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod 
for  ihefooPs  back.-^VKOVZKBS  xxvi.  3 
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could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing,  but  Cadi  spoke  so 
earnestly,  that  I  was  compelled  to  look  serious. 

*  And  now  I  find  I  can  write  no  more  to-night.  Shall 
I  hold  this  letter  over  until  I  have  set  down  all  that  I 
meant  to  tell  you  when  I  began,  or  dispatch  it  forthwith 
and  write  again  as  soon  as  I  can  ?  I  think  I  will  follow 
the  latter  course,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
how  things  are  going  on  here.  So  I  will  reserve  my 
other  news  for  my  next  letter,  which  shall  not  be  long 
delayed.  With  love  to  you  and  dear  Kate,  and  kind 
regards  to  Mr  Carleton,  Believe  me  to  be.  Your  affec- 
tionate cousin,  Myfanwy  Thomas.' 

The  next  day  Myfanwy  wrote  her  second  letter : — 

*  GORPHWYSFA,  TrEFECHAN, 

'July  25,  1884. 

*  My  dear  Oliver, — I  have  so  much  to  say  which  I 
gave  no  hint  of  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  that  I  will 
begin,  without  preface,  by  telling  you  about  Llew.  AU 
the  while  he  was  with  us  at  Malvern,  he  was  so  strangely 
reserved  and  absent-minded,  spoke  so  little  and  looked 
so  pale,  that  I  could  not  but  think  he  was  ill.  However, 
he  assured  me  that  this  was  not  the  case,  except  so  far 
as  he  was  suffering  from  a  mental  trouble  which  he  hoped 
soon  to  get  the  better  of.  He  did  not  tell  me,  nor  did  I 
ask,  what  that  trouble  was.  But  after  I  got  home,  I  was 
not  long  in  learning  all  about  it.  Miss  Lewis — ^the 
minister's  sister — declares  that  Llew  has  been  paying 
attentions  to  her  which  could  have  no  meaning  unless 
intended  to  lead  to  marriage.  I  believe  from  what  my 
brother  has  confessed  that  he  did,  in  fact,  flirt  with  her 
— and  he  should  not,  of  course,  have  done  this — but  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  either  meant  anything  serious,  or 
ever  supposed  that  he  would  be  taken  as  having  any 
serious  intention.  Well,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day 
that  Llewelyn  joined  us  at  Great  Malvern,  Miss  Lewis 
called  at  Gorphwysfa  and  demanded  to  see  him.  Mother 
told  her  he  was  gone  away  from  home  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Thereupon,  Miss  Lewis  applied  to  him  all  the 
names  which  her  imagination  could  suggest — "  traitor," 
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"  jilt,"  "  scoundrel " — ^accused  him  of  trifling  with  a  young 
girl's  affections,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  Mother  was 
not  backward,  I  believe,  in  replying,  and  finally  ordered 
her  out  of  the  house.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  some- 
thing unpleasant  said  or  done  in  consequence  at  the 
Seiat^  on  Monday  evening  next.  Mr  Lewis  is  going 
away  for  Sunday,  and  Mr  David  Pugh  from  Aberystwyth 
("  Sietyn  Pugh  "  people  call  him)  will  be  preaching  here 
instead.  Him,  I  daresay,  you  do  not  know.  I  can  give 
you  no  adequate  notion  of  how  much  my  brother  has 
altered.  He  has  become  suddenly  grave,  thoughtful 
and  attentive.  Uncle  Daniel  was  here  yesterday,  and 
said  to  mother  in  his  outspoken  fashion,  "  I  can't  guess 
what  has  happened  to  Uew,  but  he's  earning  his  salary 
for  the  first  time  since  he's  been  at  the  Pandy  Mills,  and 
that's  a  good  thing  for  him  and  me,  and  for  you,  Mary, 
too,  let  me  tell  you."  It  may  be  that  the  trouble  caused 
by  this  unpleasant  affair  with  Miss  Lewis  will  call  forth 
all  the  best  qualities  in  Llewelyn's  character.  He  seldom 
goes  out  at  night  now,  and  reads  a  great  deal,  but  I  look 
forward  with  dread  to  the  Seiat  on  Monday  evening,  for 
I  have  been  told  that  the  question  of  Llewelyn's  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  the  minister's  sister  is  to  be  raised  there. 

*  Mr  Owen  Tanat  has  been  down  at  Trefechan  for 
more  than  a  week,  but  I  have,  of  course,  seen  little  of 
him  yet.  Whenever  Llewelyn  is  away  from  the  house 
at  night,  it  is  to  Tan  y  Garnedd  that  he  goes,  and  he 
now  applauds  Mr  Tanat  as  much  as  he  used  formerly 
to  say  hard  things  of  him.  The  two  seem  to  be  great 
friends. 

'  Both  mother  and  myself  keep  well. 

*  I  called  on  Cadi  this  afternoon,  and  foimd  her  per- 
ceptibly stronger.  Sinah  Breeze  came  in  soon  after- 
wards, and  we  lighted  a  fire  in  the  room  below,  and 
managed  to  get  the  good  old  woman  downstairs.  We 
read  to  her  two  or  three  chapters  from  the  Gospels,  and 
Cadi  made  many  quaint  and  amusing  remarks  upon 
them,  comments  which  seemed  not  out  of  place  or  im- 
proper as  coming  from  her  then,  but  which  would 
appear  almost  blasphemous  if  written  down  here,  in 
cold  blood,  as  it  were.    They  were  much  more  out- 

^  *  Seiat ' — The  weekly  church  meeting. 
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rageous  than  those  I  reported,  not  without  misgiving, 
in  my  letter  of  yesterday.  Then  we  bustled  about  and 
prepared  some  tea,  and  before  we  left,  called  on  Mrs 
Price  next  door,  who  promised  to  look  in  at  six  o'clock 
and  see  Cadi  safe  to  bed. 

'  I  think  I  have  no  more  at  present  to  say.  But  I 
will  write  again  sometime  next  week,  after  the  Seiat  is 
over,  and  when  I  can  see  better  than  now  how  events 
are  likely  to  take  shape.  Meanwhile,  with  love,  in  which 
mother  joins — Believe  me  to  be.  Your  affectionate 
cousin,  Myfanwy  Thomas.' 


CHAPTER  XCV 

Owen  Tanat  had  gone  down  to  Trefechan  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  in  which  were  written 
the  letters  given  in  the  last  chapter.  His  visit  had  been 
as  much  a  matter  of  compulsion  as  of  choice.  In  a  few 
days  he  would  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  although 
he  could  not  present  himself  for  his  second  B.A,  exami- 
nation for  three  months,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  almost 
at  once,  to  decide  whether  he  should  retain  Plas  Du  or 
offer  it  to  Mr  Evan  Williams  at  the  price  named  in  his 
father's  will ;  whether  he  should  fix  upon  the  law  as  the 
calling  of  his  life  or  launch  out  on  an  unknown  course, 
as  to  which  the  one  thing  certain  was  the  imcertainty  of 
the  issue.  It  seemed  imwise,  if  not  wicked,  to  refuse 
the  opportunity  which  his  father's  foresight  had  provided 
for  him,  and  yet  he  disliked  more  and  more  the  prospect 
of  settling  down  to  the  routine  of  a  country  attorney. 
What  should  he  do?  The  question  was  one  full  of 
difficulty,  and  it  came  up  for  decision  at  a  time  partic- 
ularly inconvenient.  On  two  points  he  was  quite  clear. 
He  would  not  part  with  Tan  y  Garnedd.  And  he  would 
try  in  any  case  to  secure  his  degree.  And  having  to  go 
to  Trefechan,  why  not  stay  there  until  his  examination 
was  over  and  the  result  of  it  known?  He  could  now 
complete  what  was  lacking,  in  his  preparation  for  that 
examination  as  well  at  his  own  house  as  in  London. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  relinquished  the  tenancy 
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of  his  lodgings  in  Millman  Street  and  returned  to  Wales. 
Another  consideration  moved  him  to  take  this  course. 
His  mind  had  been  much  disturbed  of  late  by  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  illness  of  Myfanwy  Thomas,  and 
although  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Ben  Breeze, 
informing  him  that  she  was  now  nearly  well,  and  all 
danger  of  relapse  over,  still  he  was  conscious  of  the 
wish  at  this  juncture  to  be  near  her,  to  see  her  often, 
to  have  chances  of  ingratiating  himself  with  her,  to  be 
on  the  watch  lest  some  other  young  fellow  should, 
before  he  had  declared  his  own  mind,  marry  her  out  of 
hand. 

As  he  travelled  down  in  the  train,  the  question  of 
what  decision  he  was  to  come  to,  respecting  Plas  Du 
and  the  mould  into  which  his  future  life  was  to  be  cast, 
again  pressed  itself  to  the  front,  and  occupied  his 
thoughts  during  every  stage  of  his  journey.  What,  on 
his  approaching  birthday,  was  he  to  say  to  Mr  Evan 
Williams  ?  He  believed  the  advice  given  him  by  that 
gentleman,  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  his  father's  will,  to  be  entirely  disinterested. 
He  was  to  article  himself  to  Mr  Williams,  and,  when 
qualified,  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him.  He  would 
thus  be  put  in  the  way  of  ultimately  earning  a  secure 
livelihood,  of  taking  up  at  once  his  residence  at  Tan  y 
Garnedd,  and  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  there. 
But  something  was  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Until 
the  partnership  became  an  accomplished  fact,  he  would 
himself  be  earning  no  income  at  sill,  and  his  very  settle- 
ment in  his  own  house  would  involve  additional  work 
and  worry  for  poor  Martha  Brown,  unless,  indeed,  he 
dismissed  one  of  his  two  lodgers,  and  that  was  a  coiurse 
he  could  not  afford  to  adopt,  for  he  knew  not  how  long. 
Besides,  if  he  closed  with  Mr  Williams'  advice,  his  doing 
so  would  involve  many  years  more  of  *  grinding '  and  of 
*cram.'  It  was  true  that  the  'cram'  he  had  already 
gone  through,  the  work  in  grooves  cut  out  by  other 
people,  had  proved  a  useful  disciplme.  But  it  was  a 
discipline  which  had,  he  tmsted,  already  served  its  pur- 
pose. He  had  got  from  it  all  he  hoped  to  get.  And 
he  longed  now  for  more  liberty — liberty  not  to  be  lazy, 
but  to  work  strenuously  along  the  lines  to  which  his 
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ripening  scholarship  pointed,  to  which  pointed  also  the 
ideals  which  during  the  last  year  had  been  taking  shape 
in  his  mind.  And  yet  he  considered  other  people  had 
to  do  their  life  through,  not  the  work  which  they  best 
liked,  but  that  which  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  them 
by  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Why  should  he  ex- 
pect his  own  lot  to  be  different?  No,  he  would  not 
expect  any  difference  to  be  made  in  his  favour,  however 
finely  touched  his  ambitions  might  be.  But  he  did  think 
that  he  ought  soon  to  be  earning  enough,  or  nearly 
enough,  to  provide  for  his  simple  wants  without  draw- 
ing seriously  on  his  present  income,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  accrue  to  meet  future  necessities.  He  was 
not  nearly  so  poor  as  he  had  been.  He  was,  in  fact, 
slowly,  very  slowly,  saving  money.  His  returns  from 
The  Graig  Fawr  had  yearly  increased.  But  he  could 
not  yet  afford  to  live  permanently  at  Tan  y  Garnedd. 
And  his  notion  was,  for  a  few  years,  to  continue  existing 
arrangements,  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  of  what  he 
had  annually  received,  seeking  meanwhile  a  livelihood 
in  some  other  way.  Then,  when  he  had  saved  a 
sufficient  sum,  he  would  buy  some  good  farm  near 
Trefechan,  so  that  the  rent  of  it  might  supply  what  was 
lacking  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  and  dwell 
during  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  house  which  for 
generations  his  ancestors  had  inhabited,  living  a  life 
there  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  now 
acquired  a  keen  and  genuine  zest,  engaged  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  projected  'History  of  the  Town 
and  Manor  of  Trefechan  ; '  occupied  also,  partly,  in  the 
practical  management  of  his  estate,  and  bringing  thither 
in  due  time,  as  his  bride,  if  she  would  but  consent,  the 
gentle  Myfanwy  Thomas.  The  five  hundred  pounds  he 
was  to  receive,  if  he  sold  Plas  Du,  would  yield  him, 
otherwise  invested,  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  more  than 
he  derived  from  that  house  now.  All  would  count.  In 
any  case  he  should  stay  on  at  Tan  y  Garnedd  until  after 
his  final  examination,  and  then,  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  he  would  look  out  for  some  clerkship  or  other 
appointment,  the  work  of  which  he  could  properly  do, 
and  whereto  a  fair  wage  was  attached.  Having  got  this, 
be  would  hold  it  until  he  had  laid  by  enough  money  to 
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enable  him  to  accomplish  all  he  aimed  at.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  idea  hinted  at  in  his  father's  will,  should, 
if  acted  upon  at  all,  have  been  acted  upon  five  years  ago. 
It  had  been  impossible  to  adopt  it  then.  It  was  im- 
possible to  adopt  it  now. 

All  this  reasoning  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  rather  con- 
fused to  the  reader;  but,  if  so,  it  will  exactly  represent 
the  condition  of  Owen's  mind  as,  during  his  long  journey, 
he  discussed  with  himself  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two 
courses  open  to  him.  However,  he  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion at  last,  although  he  foresaw  that  it  was  one  which 
would  involve  much  uncertainty,  much  discomfort,  per- 
haps even  much  suffering.  But  he  meant  to  carve  out 
a  way  for  himself.  He  meant,  by  way  of  a  severe  ap- 
prenticeship, to  find  a  way  in  the  end  to  realise  the  ideals, 
the  ambitions,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  on  which  his 
heart  was  set. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Trefechan  Owen 
called  upon  Mr  Evan  Williams  and  explained  to  him, 
as  clearly  as  he  could,  all  the  considerations  which  had 
moved  him  in  coming  to  the  decision  which  he  now 
announced. 

*Well,'  said  Mr  Williams,  *it  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  not  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  as  your  father's 
will  provides.  An  appointment  of  the  sort  you  con- 
template is  not  easily  obtained.  It  is  the  reward  of 
years  of  waiting,  of  long  and  hard  service.  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  advice  which  has  made  you,  during  the 
last  few  years,  devote  your  time  to  one  pursuit  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  And  I  think  the  advice  to  have 
been  good.  Your  adoption  of  it  has  led  to  your  moral 
and  mental  enfranchisement.  But  I  feel  myself  under 
an  obligation  to  see  that  your  material  interests  do  not 
suffer  in  consequence.  Of  course,  I  shall  pay  you  the 
five  hundred  pounds  which  are  due  to-morrow.  That 
payment  should  help  you  somewhat  \  and  your  examina- 
tion being  over,  if  you  then  care  to  enter  into  articles  with 
me,  I  will  push  you  on  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  once  you 
have  qualified,  the  partnership  shall  still  be  yours.  Post- 
pone your  decision  for  four  months.' 

To  such  a  speech  as  this  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
*  Thank  you  much,  Mr  Williams,'  said  Owen.    *  Certainly, 
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I  will  postpone  my  decision.    You  were  right  in  the 
counsel  you  gave  me  before,  and  you  may  be  right  now.' . 

*  Very  good,'  replied  the  other ;  *  you  will  call  at  the 
office  to-morrow  morning,  say  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  receive 
the  five  hundred  pounds,  which  shall  then  be  ready.  And 
I  am  able  to  suggest  a  very  good  investment  for  the 
money.  You  know  The  Pant  Mawr? — oneof  the  best  little 
farms  in  the  district,  and  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
yield  at  least  thirty  pounds  nett  in  the  year — Mr  Dymock 
Hughes  of  Manchester,  the  owner,  had  it  put  up  by 
auction  a  fortnight  ago,  but  withdrew  it  because  the 
highest  bid  made  only  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  Well,  he  will  now  sell  it  for  that  sum 
after  all.  Shall  I  write  to  him  at  once,  and  say  you  will 
buy  it,  if  the  title  is  good  and  all  things  are  square?' 

*Yes,  please  do,' answered  Owen;  *but  how  am  I  to 
thank  you  enough  for  all  your  kindness  ? ' 

*  Tut !  tut  I '  replied  Mr  Williams,  *  I'm  only  paying  ofi" 
old  debts.  Didn't  your  father  pull  me  out  of  my  entangle- 
ments ?  Didn't  he  set  me  on  my  feet  ?  And,  well — I 
haven't  forgotten  him.' 

Pleasant  were  Owen's  thoughts  as  he  walked  home  that 
morning  and  settled  down  to  his  ordinary  routine  of 
preparation.  And  as  he  lay  awake  that  night  the  whole 
question  of  his  future  came  up  again  for  examination. 
His  time  of  probation  at  Plas  Du,  if  he  gave  his  whole 
heart  to  his  work,  would  be  distinctly  limited,  while  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee,  if  he  followed  his  own  courses, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  emerge  from  the  wood.  And 
once  a  partner  with  Mr  Williams,  he  would  be  earning 
his  own  living  anyhow,  and  would  surely  get  some 
leisure — leisure  enough  to  execute  a  part,  at  least,  of 
those  plans  on  which  his  mind  was  bent.  Moreover, 
Owen  felt  himself  now  at  last  justified,  when  the  first 
fitting  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  make  known  to 
Myfanwy  what  his  desire  was  with  regard  to  her,  the 
depth  and  the  strength  of  it,  and  for  how  long  a  time  it 
had  been  cherished.  She  would  be  taken  aback,  doubt- 
less, when  he  declared  his  affection  for  her;  but  she 
would  not,  he  knew,  scoff  at  him,  or  be  in  any  way  un- 
kind. She  might  ask  him  to  wait  until  she  could  give 
him  a  definite  answer.    She  might  refuse  his  offer,  though 
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not,  he  was  assured,  without  sweet  words  of  sympathy 
and  a  pitying  glance  of  those  dark  and  fluent  eyes  q€ 
hers.  But  she  would,  even  if  she  denied  him,  become 
acquainted,  at  least,  with  the  actual  state  of  his  feelings 
towards  her,  and  would  brood,  he  fancied,  in  her  quiet 
and  thoughtful  fashion,  over  the  unexpected  and  astonish- 
ing revelation  thus  made  until  the  new  relation  sug- 
gested, at  first  so  staggering,  might  seem  in  time  possible 
to  her,  and,  at  last,  perhaps  desirable.  How  fondly 
young  lovers  dream !  He  must  not  in  the  meantime 
annoy  her  by  his  attentions;  but  he  was  determined, 
nevertheless,  not  to  take  the  first  denial  as  final.  He 
must  strive  to  live  up  to  her  ideal — to  his  own  ideal — and 
then,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and  circumstances  were  pro- 
pitious, he  would  plead  his  cause  once  more.  If  she  still 
said  him  Nay^  then  he  would  not  inflict  upon  her  a  third 
declaration,  but  bear  his  rejection  as  best  he  could  and 
do  homage  silently  to  Myfanwy's  sweet  image,  treasured 
in  the  innermost  shrine  of  his  heart,  so  as  to  keep  his 
soul  pure  and  white,  alive  to  duty  and  to  the  calls  of 
a  life  which,  with  no  earthly  helper  by  his  side,  he  would 
thenceforth  have  to  meet.  And  with  these  thoughts  in 
his  mind  Owen  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER    XCVI 

Mr  David  Pugh  preached  the  next  Sunday  but  one,  and 
was  *  entertained '  at  The  Colomendy.  The  congregation 
at  Capel  y  Bont  had  dwindled  of  late  years,  but  on  that 
day  the  building  was  nearly  full  Mr  John  Price,  Mr 
Evan  Williams,  Benjamin  Breeze  and  Owen  Tanat,  were 
present  in  the  morning,  and  the  three  last-named  in  the 
evening  also.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  *  Sietyn ' 
(as  he  was  still  sometimes  called)  had  filled  the  pulpit 
which  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas  had  so  long  occupied,  and 
whenever  he  did  so  the  deacons  had  come  to  reckon  on 
a  large  congregation. 

Mr  Pugh's  manner  of  preaching  was  so  simple  and 
unacademic  that  a  child  could  understand  him.  He  did 
not  affect  in  any  way  what  is  known  as  the  '  hwyl,'  nor 
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make  any  show  of  learning.  Yet  there  was  something 
distinctive  about  his  sermons — they  were  characterised 
by  a  modernness,  a  breadth,  an  originality,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  by  such  a  reality,  such  a  nearness  to  Nature, 
such  an  understanding  of  the  human  heart,  that  the 
preacher's  hearers  were  often  taken  aback  by  having  their 
inmost  thoughts,  their  yearnings,  their  secret  sins,  their 
petty  foibles,  shown  to  them  suddenly,  as  in  a  mirror,  so 
that  many  of  those  who  listened  to  him  said  to  each 
other  afterwards  as  they  came  out  of  chapel,  *  Wei,  mewn, 
gwirionedd  i  chi,  dyma  un  sydd  wedi  cael  ei  alw  at  ei 
waith  gan  y  Meister  Mawr  Ei  Hunan  1 '  ^  Nor  were  oc- 
casional sallies  of  wit  wanting.  His  illustrations  were 
never  far  fetched,  but  drawn  always  from  the  common 
but  varied  incidents  of  everyday  life,  or  from  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  Nature  visible  to  all;  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  note  how  he  adapted  them  to  serve  his 
turn,  and  very  interesting  to  watch  the  seductive  but 
unconscious  smile  that  played  over  his  somewhat  plain 
featiu-es  as  he  suddenly  saw  his  way  to  finish  up  a 
sentence  so  as  to  satisfy  himself,  and  to  lead  on  naturally 
to  the  sentences  that  were  to  follow.  He  kept  his  eyes 
almost  closed  while  he  was  preaching,  and  spoke  some- 
what slowly,  but  with  entire  distinctness  and  proper 
emphasis. 

Owen  Tanat  and  some  others  were  invited  to  supper 
at  The  Colomendy  on  that  particular  night  to  meet  Mr 
Pugh.  The  conversation  drifted  hither  and  thither  until 
at  last  the  question  of  the  weekly  Seiaty  to  be  held  on  the 
following  evening,  was  started,  and  of  the  rumour  that 
Llewelyn  Thomas  was  then  to  be  brought  to  book. 

*rm  glad,' exclaimed  Owen.  *that  I  got  my  papur^ 
from  Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  for  I've  set  my  mind  on  at- 
tending the  Seiat  to-morrow  evening,  and  speaking  up 
for  Llewelyn.' 

Then  followed  some  discursive  talk  as  to  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  affair,  and  what  attitude  this, 
that  and  the  other  person  would  be  likely  to  take  up  at 
the  meeting. 

'  That  is,  Welly  indeed,  here  is  one  that  the  Great  Master  Himself 
has  called  to  His  work. 

*  *  Papur ' — A  note  of  transfer  from  one  church  to  another^ 
2A 
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Mr  Einion  Jones  said  he  didn't  believe  in  the  Seiai  at 
all,  whereupon  Mr  Pugh  observed,  *  The  Seiat  is  an  in- 
stitution which  has  been  allowed,  I  fear,  in  too  many 
places  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  times.  If  I  ever  get 
a  church,  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at  so  altering  its 
character  as  to  fulfil  the  first  design  of  it  and  keep  it 
alive,  for  unless  it  undergo  some  sort  of  reformation  or 
transformation  it  is  certainly  doomed.  But  I  believe  it 
to  be  capable  of  being  made  still  useful  Indeed,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  really  necessary  to  keep  our  members 
together.  We  want  to  render  the  Church  more  attractive 
to  young  men  and  maidens,  in  whom  is  our  hope,  more 
fitted  also  to  discharge  the  weighty  and  lofty  functions 
that  are  laid  upon  it  And  it  is  by  means  of  a  Seiat^  with 
changed  methods  and  forms  of  procedure,  and  having  a 
larger  scope  and  compass  than  it  now  has,  that  this  task, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be  accomplished.  Ah  !  gentle- 
men,' he  went  on,  *  what  a  worthy  work  it  would  be  to 
furnish  the  church  with  a  more  fitting  instrument  for 
improving  itself  and  leavening  the  world.  I  don't  like 
the  Seiat  as  it  is  now  too  often  conducted,  and  yet,  were 
it  only  effectually  reformed,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
means  than  it  provides  for  enforcing  the  duty  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.  But  I  should  be  glad  also  to  have 
it  regarded  as  a  sure  place  of  refuge  for  the  fallen,  a 
means  of  consolation  to  those  in  trouble,  and  as  afford- 
ing, besides,  ample  satisfaction  to  the  imaginative  and 
intellectual  faculties  not  less  than  to  the  heart,  bind- 
ing thus  all  God's  people  together  into  a  band  better 
equipped  for  regenerating  the  world.' 

'Well,  Mr  Pugh,*  asked  Mr  Einion  Jones,  *what 
would  you  do  with  those  members  who  are  well  to  do, 
support  the  funds  liberally,  but  are,  nevertheless,  a 
disgrace  to  the  body  to  which  they  belong?' 

*I  would,'  was  the  answer,  'deal  with  their  case  in 
general  terms  first  of  all  from  the  pulpit  This  is  a  plan 
which,  if  the  preacher  is  discreet  and  his  own  character 
irreproachable,  ought  generally  to  succeed.  The  ill-doers 
themselves  would  thus  be  appealed  to  impersonally,  and 
a  sound  popular  opinion  be  created,  more  powerful  than 
anything  else.  When  there  exists  a  body  of  church 
members,  most  of  whom  seek  the  highest  things,  a 
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rarefied  air  is  generated  in  which  the  viler  sort  cannot 
long  thrive.  These  unworthy  ones  will  be  affected  for 
their  own  good  by  the  popular  opinion  I  have  spoken 
of,  be  benefited  by  it,  or,  if  not,  they  will  find  the  place 
too  hot  for  them,  and  inventing  some  excuse,  in  most 
instances  take  themselves  away.  However,  if  this  plan, 
patiently  pursued,  fail,  gentle  remonstrance  from  minister 
or  deacon  should  be  tried.  Then,  when  remonstrance 
proves  to  be  of  no  avail,  the  matter  should  be  brought 
up  before  the  Seiat^  and  the  offenders  be  first  warned, 
and,  if  found  hopelessly  impenitent,  cast  out.  And 
ministers,  I  think,  should  be  prepared  to  resign  if  the 
members  shrink  from  exercising  discipline  impartially 
and  inexorably  in  such  cases,  or  show  themselves  dis- 
posed to  insist  more  on  what  is  called  "  usefulness  to  the 
cause,"  or  even  "  correctness  of  opinion  "  than  on  good- 
ness of  life.' 

'And  how  about  the  bores,  who  are  often  so  big  at  the 
SeiatV  asked  Mr  Price. 

*  Well,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  *  if  the  Seiat  were  reasonably 
reformed,  most  of  the  bores  would  find  their  occupation 
gone ;  some,  no  doubt,  would  remain,  and  these  would 
have  to  be  endured,  for  bores  there  certainly  will  be  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts.' 

Pressed  as  to  the  precise  form  he  wished  the  Seiat  to 
take,  Mr  Pugh  said  that  he  proposed  no  cast-iron  plan, 
inasmuch  as  the  character  and  composition  of  each  con- 
gregation varied  almost  indefinitely.  What  was  wanted 
was,  in  general  terms,  to  remove  the  abuses  and  enlarge 
the  usefuhiess  of  the  institution.  He  was  certain  that  it 
needed  to  be  reformed,  but  was  not  yet  clear  in  what 
way  the  reformer  should  set  to  work.  The  affair  would 
require  delicate  handling.  That  which  was  possible  in 
one  church  was  not  possible  in  another,  and  he  should 
keep  in  mind  two  maxims,  'Make  haste  slowly,'  and 
'  One  thing  at  a  time.'  More  he  could  not  or  would  not 
then  say. 

CHAPTER    XCVII 

There  was  a  full  muster  at  the  Seiat  the  following  evening, 
but  it  seemed  to  Owen  that  too  many  were  present  of 
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the  meaner  sort.  Several  fomaer  communicants  at  Capel 
7  Bont,  and  some  of  the  best,  had  resigned  their  mem- 
bership during  the  last  three  years,  unable  to  endure  the 
flighty  sermons  of  Mr  Lewis  after  the  inspiring  ministry 
of  old  Cynhaiam.  Still,  a  few  stalwarts  had  stuck  to  the 
cause,  looking  forward  to  better  days,  and  Owen's  hope 
lay  in  these,  although  he  was  uncertain,  since  Llewelyn's 
conduct  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  so  indiscreet,  how 
even  they  would  vote.  The  outlook  was  indeed  gloomy, 
Owen  had  advised  Llewelyn  not  to  appear  at  the  Seiat 
that  night,  but  to  let  his  friends  plead  for  him,  and  accept, 
without  murmur,  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  there  the  young  fellow  was,  his  face 
rigid,  his  lips  compressed.  With  him  were  his  mother  and 
sister.  Even  Mr  John  Price  put  in  an  appearance,  al- 
though he  had  to  engage  a  brougham  to  enable  him  to 
do  so,  and  he  gave  Miss  Lewis  a  cold  stare  as  he  met 
her  face  to  face  in  the  lobby  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  minister  began  by  giving  out  a  hymn  and  offering 
up  a  prayer.  Then,  when  all  were  seated  and  the  last 
cough  had  subsided,  he  began  to  speak.  '  It  is  my  un- 
pleasant duty,'  said  he,  *  to  bring  a  serious  charge  against 
the  son  of  my  revered  predecessor.  I  am  my  sister's 
natural  protector.  Who  can  stand  up  for  her  but  my- 
self? I  grieve  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  Mr  Llewelyn 
Thomas  has,  in  the  grossest  manner,  trifled  with  my 
sister's  affections,  and  although  it  is  for  the  members 
present  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  this  case,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  own  conviction  that  Mr 
Thomas  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  our  midst, 
a  wolf  among  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock.' 

Immediately  Mr  Lewis  had  ceased  speaking  Mr  William 
Williams,  The  Stores,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and,  remarking 
that  Mr  Llewelyn  had  evidently  behaved  very  badly  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  expelled  (cael  ei  dari  allan). 

This  proposal  was  not  seconded,  but  a  disagreeable 
sort  of  silence  ensued,  and  several  persons  moved  un- 
easily in  their  seats,  as  though  they  were  about  to  speak. 

After  a  few  minutes  Llewelyn  slowly  arose,  and  said, 
'  Friends,  I  admit  that  I  have  been  frivolous  hi  my  rela- 
tions with  Miss  Lewis,  a  fault  into  which  I  have  fallen,  I 
^«ar,  in  other  cases.    For  this  I  am  willing  to  submit  to 
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any  censure  which  the  Seiat  may  think  fit  to  pass  upon 
me.  But  that  I  ever  said  anything  to  her,  or  to  any  other 
lady,  which  could  possibly  be  construed  as  an  offer  of 
marriage,  or  which  went  beyond  the  heedless  chatter  of  a 
thoughtless  young  man,  I  most  emphatically  deny.' 

Then  Owen  Tanat  joined  in.  *  Friends,*  he  cried,  *  Mr 
Thomas  has,  in  the  most  manly  way,  just  acknowledged 
the  extent  of  his  offence.  Most  honourably  has  he  be- 
haved in  taking  all  the  blame  of  this  affair  upon  his  own 
shoulders,  and  in  bringing  no  counter-charge  of  any  kind. 
But  if,  as  he  has  told  me,  and  I  believe  him  absolutely, 
this  flirtation,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  while  it 
lasted  was  mutual^  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Miss 
Lewis  herself  actually  making  love  to  him^  whom  through 
her  brother  she  now  accuses — conduct  to  which  Mr 
Thomas  only  responded  by  rushing  straight  from  her 
presence  into  the  open  street — ^then  I  say  that  she  has 
been  the  chief  offender,  not  he^  and  I  think  the  Seiat 
ought  not  to  have  been  degraded  by  bringing  this 
trumpery  case  before  it.  Perhaps,'  added  he,  *  I  have 
spoken  too  warmly.  I  should  not  have  seemed  to  cast 
any  censure  on  Mr  Lewis.  If  the  facts  were  such  as 
were  reported  to  him,  and  he  has  presented  to  us,  he 
would  naturally  be  indignant ;  but  that  he  has  been  grossly 
misled  by  his  sister  I  am  confident.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  Mr  William  Rees  of  Stryt  y  Plas  has  to  say 
to  all  this  talk  of  blighted  affections.' 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  young  watch- 
maker and  jeweller  from  Stryt  y  Plas,  who  had  got 
together  a  growing  business  there,  and  was  believed  to 
have  already  money  invested  in  a  deposit-account  at 
Messrs  Richards's  Bank.  Mr  Rees  was  evidently  strug- 
gling with  emotion,  but  at  last  managed  to  say  that  he 
could  not,  of  course,  speak  as  to  anything  that  had 
passed  between  Mr  Thomas  and  Miss  Lewis ;  but  there 
was  one  fact  to  which  he  could  testify,  namely,  that 
about  three  months  back  he  had  been  hurried  into  a 
sort  of  half-avowed  engagement  with  the  same  lady.  This 
engagement — if  he  might  call  it  so,  for  he  had  himself 
made  no  advances  whatever,  and  the  lovemaking  had 
all  been  carried  on  by  Miss  Lewis  herself — had  ever 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  him,  and  was  not  now,  he 
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considered,  after  what  he  had  just  heard,  in  any  way 
binding  upon  him. 

This  declaration  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
minister  fidgeted  in  his  seat  Miss  Lewis  began  to  cry. 
The  feelings  of  all  present  were  more  or  less  stirred.  The 
atmosphere  became,  so  to  say,  electric.  At  last  Mr 
Lewis,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bad  man,  but  only  a 
weak  one,  and  a  poor  preacher,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and,  in  closing  the  proceedings,  remarked  that  the  case 
which  had  been  under  discussion  had  better,  in  his 
opinion,  be  adjourned  to  the  next  Seiat  Meanwhile, 
he  himself  would  make  further  inquiry  into  the  allied 
facts ;  and,  if  he  found  that  he  had  done  Mr  Thomas  in- 
injustice,  would  apologise.  Murmurs  of  applause  greeted 
the  minister  as  he  sat  down,  and  the  people  dispersed. 
^  On  the  following  Monday  evening  Mr  Lewis  announced, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Seiat^  that  he  had  unfortu- 
nately been  too  precipitate  in  the  charge  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  bring  against  Mr  Llewelyn  Thomas,  whose 
pardon  he  now  most  sincerely  begged,  and  that,  feeling 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  had  been  im- 
perilled by  his  rash  action,  he  desired  now  to  proffer  his 
resignation  as  minister  of  Capel  y  Bont.  And  there 
was  something  else  to  be  said.  He  had  thought  a  great 
deal  on  what  was  the  best  course  for  him  henceforth  to 
take,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  equipped,  either  mentally  or  spiritually, 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  and  for  everybody  else  if  he  went  back 
to  his  father's  shop,  which,  with  too  great  confidence  in 
his  ability,  he  had  some  years  before  left.  *  I  can  sell 
grocery,'  said  he,  *  and  dry  goods  better  than  I  can  preach 
or  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  I  must  apologise  also, 
on  the  part  of  my  sister,  who  has  already  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  to  Mr  William  Rees  for  any  annoyance 
she  may  have  caused  him.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
get  a  minister  more  capable  than  I  have  shown  myself 
of  maintaining  the  traditions  and  doing  the  duty  of  this 
important  church.' 

The  speech,  whose  substance  I  have  just  given,  turned 
completely  and  at  once  the  tide  of  feeling  which  had 
been  gathering  to  a  head  against  Mr  Lewis  during  the 
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previous  week.  Llewelyn  Thomas,  Owen  Tanat  and 
William  Rees  rose,  one  after  another,  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  the  pastor,  and  their  sorrow  if  anything 
they  had  said  on  the  Monday  before  had  given  him  pain 
or  should  have  the  effect  of  (hiving  him  from  the  ministry. 
Finally,  Mr  William  Williams  moved  that  the  resignation 
be  not  accepted ;  but  Mr  Lewis  was  not  to  be  moved. 
*  Thank  you  all  very  much,'  said  he,  *  but  my  course  is 
now  clear,  and  I  have  already  given  instructions  to  Mr 
Einion  Jones  to  sell  off  the  greater  part  of  my  effects  on 
Thursday,  and  asked  the  deacons  to  provide  a  preacher 
for  Sunday  next.' 

There  were  none  of  the  usual  prqfiadau  ^  that  night. 
The  people  were  too  much  excited  by  the  sudden  and 
startling  turn  things  had  taken  to  feel^  the  least  interest 
in  the  accustomed  round  of  conventional  *  experiences.' 
All  praised  the  conduct  of  Mr  Lewis.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
became  his  ministry  so  well  as  the  manner  of  his  leaving 
it.  On  the  day  following  his  resignation,  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  removal,  he  called  on  as  many  of 
the  members  of  his  congregation  as  were  within  reach  to 
say  good-bye  to  them.  Tanat,  spite  of  his  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  minister's  course  of  action,  was  himself 
filled  with  contrition  for  what  he  called  *  the  violence ' 
of  his  owp  speech  at  the  first  Seiat, 

Surely  he  could  have  defended  Llewelyn  Thomas 
without  going  to  such  lengths,  or  making  a  counter- 
attack of  any  kind.  Whatever  the  minister's  failings 
might  be,  he  was  at  least  honest  and  straightforwaid, 
and  placed  in  a  position  which  could  not  but  provoke 
pity ;  so,  before  Mr  Lewis  left,  Owen  sought  him  out  and 
made  an  ample  apology  to  him. 

The  erstwhile  minister  received  him  kindly,  and  re- 
marked, *You  only  said,  Mr  Tanat,  what,  from  your 
point  of  view,  was  quite  right,  and  if  you  spoke  strongly, 
you  especially  exempted  me  from  blame  by  attributing 
the  charge  I  made  against  your  friend  to  my  being  mis- 
led, as  indeed  I  was.  The  truth  is,  I  am  glad,  on  the 
whole,  things  have  come  to  a  crisis,  though  it  is  pain- 
ful to  me  that  the  crisis  should  have  taken  the  form  it 
did.  I  have  long  dimly  felt  that  I  was  not  fitted  to  be  a 
*  'Profiadau' — Relations  of  experience. 
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minister.  What  took  place  at  the  Seiat  deepened  this 
feeling  into  a  conviction.  I  am  now  no  longer  in  a  false 
position,  and  feel  nothing  but  friendliness  to  you  and  all 
others  whom  I  leave  behind  in  Trefechan.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  can  never  think  of  this  place  without  reflect- 
ing at  the  same  time  on  the  trouble  my  sister  has  brought 
to  several  good  people  here.' 

If  Owen  was  grieved  with  himself  for  the  'strong 
language'  he  had  used  at  the  first  Seiat,  Myfanwy  was 
delighted  with  the  'knightly  fashion'  (to  employ  the 
phrase  she  herself  used)  in  which  he  had  championed 
her  brother's  cause  when  all  seemed  lost,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  at  its  hottest.  She  was  sorry  for  Mr 
Lewis,  and  fully  recognised  the  magnanimity  displayed 
by  him ;  but  he  had  brought  a  charge  against  Llewdyn 
which  he  was  unable  to  sustain,  and  which  Mr  Tanat 
had  refuted,  and  she  could  not  help  regarding  Owen  as 
a  hero.  Her  mother  and  brother,  who  in  times  past, 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  had  almost  always  let 
fall  some  remark  in  dispraise  of  him,  now  applauded 
him  almost  as  enthusiastically  as  she  did.  And  very 
happy  was  she  when,  now  and  then,  Owen  dropped  in  of 
an  evening  at  Gorphwysfa  to  see  Llewefyn. 


CHAPTER   XCVIII 

Among  those  who  came  on  trial  as  candidates  for  the 
pastorate  of  Capel  y  Bont,  after  Mr  Lewis  left,  was 
David  Pugh,  who  preached  five  Sundays  in  succession 
before  the  church  decided  to  give  him  a  call.  This  call, 
when  at  last  given,  was  accepted,  and  David  is  now  one 
of  the  most  *  acceptable '  preachers  in  North  Wales.  But 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  his  ministry  he  had 
to  encounter  difficulties  which  only  a  strong  man  could 
have  effectually  dealt  with  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
He  saw  many  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  dispelled, 
many  of  the  schemes  he  had  planned  brought  to  an 
ignominious  end.  However,  the  young  pastor  was  not 
ashamed  to  profit  by  his  failures,  and  trained  himself  to 
turn  his  very  disillusions  to  account     And  he  had  such 
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resolution,  such  determination  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
mere  shadows  and  appearances,  that  he  picked  his  way 
at  last,  amid  all  the  stones  of  stumbling  that  encumbered 
his  path,  to  a  secure  standing-place. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  anticipate  somewhat,  and  relate 
a  few  of  David  Pugh*s  experiences  during  the  first  part 
of  his  ministerial  life. 

Many  of  those  who  have  perused  this  veracious  history 
must,  I  am  sure,  have  smiled  when  they  read  in  a 
previous  chapter  what  is  there  recorded  of  Mr  Pugh's 
opinion  as  to  the  Seiat^  and  of  his  hope  of  transforming 
it  into  a  really  workable  and  useful  institution ;  must  have 
smiled  at  his  ingenuousness,  his  inexperience,  his  optim- 
ism, his  large  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making  a  crooked 
thing  straight.  Yet  he  was  wholly  in  earnest,  and  one 
of  the  first  bits  of  work  he  took  in  hand  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Trefechan  was  to  try  to  shape  the  Seiat  into 
conformity  with  his  conception  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
But  he  was  doomed  in  the  attempt  to  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  this  case  ending  was  more  practicable  than  mend- 
ing. The prqfiadau^  of  bores  and  unspiritually-minded 
men  became  more  and  more  distasteful  and  insufferable  to 
him,  and  at  last  Mr  Pugh  secured  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  *  the  members '  to  get  the  weekly  Seiat  abolished,  and  a 
monthly  church  meeting  established  from  which  all  pro- 
fiadau  were  excluded.  On  every  other  Monday  evening 
of  the  month  he  substituted  what  he  called  'a  social 
gathering,'  at  which  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  I 
have  before  me  now  a  printed  programme  of  the  work 
projected  at  Capel  y  Bont  when  the  young  pastor 
began  at  last  to  feel  his  feet.  Besides  the  Sunday 
services  and  the  Monday  evening  social  meeting,  I  find 
mentioned  the  ladies'  sewing  circle,  the  choir  practice 
and  singing  society,  the  provident  club  and  penny  bank, 
the  botany  class  and  Saturday  afternoon  ramble,  and, 
finally,  the  lending  library.  At  the  social  meetings  many 
excellent  papers  were  read,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  those  who  were  interested  in  special  subjects  to  venti- 
late them  and  get  them  discussed,  and  gradually,  among 
those  who  resorted  thither,  a  higher  intellectual  tone  was 
^  *  Profiadau  * — Spiritttal  experiences  publicly  related. 
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diffused,  a  striving  after  a  wider  culture  excited,  and  a 
larger  outlook  opened  up.  Here  also,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say,  the  several  instalments  of  Mr  John  Price's 
*  Recollections '  were  ultimately  read — ^read  not  by  him- 
self, but  by  Owen  Tanat,  and  proved  very  attractive. 
There  were  few  who  heard  them,  especially  of  the  older 
people,  that  had  not  recollections  of  their  own  to  add, 
and  all  were  sorry  when  the  series  came  to  an  end. 

As  for  Owen  Tanat,  the  more  he  saw  of  David  Pugh 
the  better  he  liked  him,  the  more  convinced  he  became 
of  his  sterling  worth,  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  devotion 
to  duty,  of  his  firmness,  openness  and  largeness  of 
mind. 

But  many  there  were  who  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Seiat^  and  some  of  these  transferred  them- 
selves to  Capel  Cwm  Tywyll,  where  profiadau  were  at  a 
high  premium  and  a  less  exacting  standard  of  conduct 
and  spirituality  was  demanded.  Mr  Pugh's  attempts  to 
adapt  the  Sdat  to  actual  wants,  and  his  subsequent  action 
in  sweeping  it  away  altogether,  involved  him  indeed  in 
all  sorts  of  troubles — troubles  on  which  I  cannot  here 
further  enlarge. 

Other  storms  afterwards  arose.  Some  people  left  the 
chapel  because  the  pastor  was  too  '  advanced,'  did  not 
use  the  accustomed  catchwords  of  the  pulpit,  was  not 
so  familiar  with  Hell  or  the  Counsels  of  Heaven  as  could 
be  desired.  But  the  minister  was  now  too  firm  in  his 
seat  to  be  moved.  All  the  best  and  most  cultivated 
members  of  the  congregation  supported  and  sympa- 
thised with  him,  and  he  gathered  round  him  a  band  of 
active  and  intelligent  young  men,  dazzled  them  with 
such  ideals,  communicated  to  them  such  healthy  im- 
pulses, that  he  speedily  became,  through  them,  a  spiritual 
force  in  the  little  town,  and  filled  the  chapel  to  over- 
flowing. 

Now  that  T  am  anticipating,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
about  a  year  after  his  settlement  at  Capel  y  Bont  Mr 
Pugh  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married.  Since  I  intend  to  give  hereafter  full  particulars 
of  the  minister's  wooing,  I  am  only  concerned  in  this 
chapter  with  the  immediate  effect  produced  by  it  on 
certain  members  of  his  flock. 
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When  the  first  news  of  the  engagement  got  abroad, 
the  unanimity  with  which  several  mothers  of  marriage- 
able daughters  declared  that  the  minister  ought  not 
to  take  a  wife  outside  the  congregation,  or,  at  any  rate, 
outside  the  denomination,  was  perfectly  surprising.  One 
good  lady,  indeed,  Mrs  Kyffyn,  who  had  seven  daughters 
to  dispose  of,  was  so  shocked  at  the  enormity  of  Mr 
Pugh's  offence  that  she  straightway  betook  herself  and 
her  daughters  to  church.  Now,  it  was  quite  true,  as 
this  lady  said,  that  the  maiden  with  whom  the  minister 
had  fallen  in  love  was  'half  a  churchwoman,'  for, 
although  she  had  been  wont  to  accompany  her  father 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  Capel  y  Bont,  she  used  always 
to  attend  the  morning  services  at  St  David's,  and  made 
rather  a  point  of  doing  so.  But  I  could  never  see  the 
force  of  Mrs  Kyffyn's  reasoning.  If  this  maiden  was 
'  half  a  churchwoman,'  the  particular  form  which  the  in- 
dignant matron  gave  to  her  protest  against  the  fact  was 
not  very  convincing.  In  short,  it  convinced  nobody, 
provoked  much  laugher,  and  made  all  other  mothers  of 
marriageable  daughters  see  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  were  heard  to  say  that  Mrs 
Kyfiyn,  who  was  by  no  means  a  favourite,  had  taken  to 
going  to  church  out  of  pure  vexation  and  in  the  hope, 
Mr  Pugh  having  failed  her,  of  securing  Mr  Mostyn  Jones 
as  a  husband  for  one  of  her  girls — a  hope,  I  may  say,  in 
which  she  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Mr 
Jones  had  the  temerity  to  marry,  fifteen  months  after- 
wards, Miss  Jane  Jones-Cadwaladr-Roberts,  old  Hyphen's 
niece  and  heiress,  whereupon  Mrs  Kyffyn  immediately 
ceased  to  attend  church  and  trafficked  her  seven  sandy- 
haired  girls  from  chapel  to  chapel  until  scarcely  a  young 
man  remained  in  Trefechan  that  was  not  afraid  of  them 
and  of  her.  The  youngest  Miss  Kyffyn  did,  I  now 
remember,  ultimately  get  married,  but  the  other  six  are 
spinsters  still. 

As  to  the  damsel  who  was  to  become  Mrs  Pugh,  she 
did  not  allow  the  fact  of  her  engagement,  while  the  issue 
was  still  undetermined,  to  make  any  difierence  in  the 
way  she  spent  her  Sundays,  but,  once  married,  she 
applied  immediately  to  be  admitted  a  member  at  Capel  y 
Bont    No  difficulty  was  raised   by  anyone;  and  she 
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identified  herself  completely  from  that  time  with  the 
interests  of  her  husband's  congregation.  She  proved  a 
most  excellent  wife,  a  helpful,  trusty  and  vivacious  com- 
panion, and  showed  the  happiest  tact  in  composing 
those  petty  misunderstandings  that  sometimes  arose 
among  the  people  of  the  chapel,  misunderstandings 
which  might  otherwise  have  grown  to  open  quarrels, 
and  so  have  hindered  the  minister's  true  work. 

Mr  Pugh's  course  was  thenceforth,  on  the  whole, 
dear,  and  no  opposition  of  any  consequence  was  raised 
against  him. 


CHAPTER    XCIX 

In  October  Owen  Tanat  travelled  to  London,  underwent 
his  final  examination,  and,  I  may  add,  obtained  his  degree. 
But  in  a  month's  time  his  final  answer  to  Mr  Evan 
Williams's  proposal  would  be  due.  To  say  Ves  to  that 
proposal  still  remained  as  a  last  resource;  and  yet,  if 
Owen  were  free  to  say  JVo,  he  felt  more  and  more  tkcU 
was  the  reply  he  should  prefer  to  give.  The  life  of  a 
scholar,  not  less  laborious  than  the  occupation  of  any 
other  worker,  and  presenting  fewer  pecuniary  oppor- 
tunities than  some  careers  offered,  was  what  he  sought 
But  the  necessary  condition  for  realising  this  hope,  and 
wedding,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  Myfanwy  fwyn,^  was 
to  allow  the  greater  part  of  his  present  income  to 
accumulate  for  four  or  five  years.  He  did  not  much 
care  how  he  earned  his  living  in  the  meantime.  He 
had  spent  a  long  apprenticeship  in  attaining  his  present 
position.  He  was  willing  to  spend  an  apprenticeship  of 
equal  length  in  trying  to  reach  the  higher  standing-place 
he  had  now  in  view. 

Owen  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  he  was 
wholly  unfitted  mentally  for  a  lawyer's  life,  and  for  all 
that  a  lawyer's  life  involved.  His  father,  he  knew,  had 
experienced  the  same  feeling,  but  had  persevered — and 
with  what  result?  In  spite  of  all  the  fuss  and  fret 
undergone,  he  had  become  poorer  and  poorer  every 

^  'Myfenwyfwyn' — Myfanwy  the  mild. 
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year,  and  missed  his  true  vocation  to  boot,  while  Mr 
Evan  Williams,  beginning  where  his  partner  and  senior 
left  ofif,  had,  because  he  possessed  a  legal  mind,  prospered 
all  along,  and  was  prospering  still.  Why  should  the  son 
repeat  the  father's  mistake? 

And  there  were  special  considerations  which  moved 
Owen  not  to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  Plas  Du 
just  then.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  getting  entangled 
with  Hilda  Williams,  or  of  being  thought  likely  by 
others  to  be  entangled  with  her.  But  there  was  Gwen. 
With  her  he  was  very  friendly.  She  was  growing  up  into 
an  attractive  and  sweet-minded  woman ;  and  he  feared 
that  if  he  were  working  every  day  at  her  father's  office, 
his  own  name  and  hers  might  be  coupled  by  tattlers  in  a 
fashion  he  did  not  desire.  Attempts  might  actually  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  match  between  the  two.  Thus 
their  old  friendship  would  be  endangered,  Gwen  be 
compromised,  and  a  new  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of 
Myfanwy  accepting  him  when,  in  due  time,  he  should 
avow  his  ambition  to  make  her  his  wife. 

Owen  had  got  to  feel,  during  the  last  three  months,  a 
stronger  hope  than  before  of  this  ambition  being  one 
day  realised.  If  ever  of  late,  when  in  Myfanwy's  com- 
pany, he  had  been  betrayed  into  giving  to  his  words  a 
touch  of  tenderness,  however  faint,  there  had  always 
come  from  her  some  delicate  response,  a  flush  of  the 
clear  cheeks,  a  flash  of  the  fluent  eyes,  nothing  more 
than  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  resentment  And 
he  looked  forward  now  to  an  absence  of  a^few  years  from 
home  with  more  composure  and  security  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  Indeed,  he  felt  that  if  he  were  to  article 
himself  to  Mr  Williams  his  intimacy  with  Gwen,  his 
daily  association  with  her,  would  put  in  pferil  the 
closer  relation  which  had  recently  been  established  with 
Myfanwy  Thomas.  He  would  rather  remain  in  Trefechan 
than  exile  himself  for  a  while,  but  he  would  rather  exile 
himself  than  have  to  go,  under  present  circumstances, 
six  days  in  the  week  to  Plas  Du,  and  spend  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  there.  He  might,  to  be  sure,  declare 
at  onoe  to  Myfanwy  all  that  was  in  his  mind  to  say,  and  if 
the  answer  given  were  favourable,  straightway  announce 
his  engagement    But  the  poor  girl  was  only  just  re- 
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covered  from  the  shock  of  one  declaration.  Why  imperil 
her  peace  of  mind  at  such  a  time  by  subjecting  her  to 
another  shock,  especially  as  he  hoped  a  sort  of  tadt 
understanding  was  in  the  course  of  being  set  up,  which 
might  ripen  into  something  more  declared  if  he  did  not 
attempt  to  rush  matters  or  compromise  himself  in  any 
way,  meantime,  in  her  eyes. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  reasoning  was  that  Owen 
inserted,  for  two  weeks  in  succession,  advertisements  in 
The  TimeSy  Daily  News^  Manchester  Guardian^  Scots- 
man^ AthencButn  and  Academy^  offering  himself  as  sub- 
editor to  a  newspaper,  as  foreign  correspondent  to  a 
mercantile  firm,  or  as  private  secretary,  but  did  not 
get  so  much  as  a  single  reply.  No  one,  indeed,  at  the 
time  of  life  at  which  Owen  was,  possessing  the  culture, 
the  ideas  that  he  had,  but  with  his  inexperience  of  the 
practical  details  of  business  and  public  affairs,  could 
justly  expect  to  obtain  such  a  post  as  he  was  now  seek- 
ing. He  answered  all  the  advertisements  in  the  principal 
daily  papers  which  seemed  at  all  promising  from  his 
point  of  view,  until  he  was  sick  and  almost  ill.  Either 
the  duties  demanded  were  too  onerous,  and  the  salaries 
offered  too  ridiculously  small,  or,  when  the  remuneration 
promised  was  adequate,  he  doubted,  and  doubted  rightly, 
his  ability  to  do  the  work  required. 

One  afternoon,  calling  upon  Mr  John  Price,  and 
unfolding  Vo  him  the  tale  of  his  aspirations,  Mr'  Price 
told  him  what  he  himself  was  then  engaged  upon.  '  I 
am  writing,'  said  he,  "  My  Recollections,"  setting  forth 
not  merely  what  I  remember  of  my  own  life,  but  what 
I  remember  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  during 
all  the  years  I  have  lived  here.  And  I  find  the  em- 
ployment very  interesting.  It  does  my  health  good. 
It  occupies  my  mind  even  when  I'm  not  actually  writ- 
ing. That  is  why,  at  your  own  suggestion,  I  first  under- 
took the  task.  That  is  why,  when  I  dropped  it  in 
disgust,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Oliver  Lloyd,  I  took 
it  up  again.  But  I  experience  great  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing my  sentences  in  proper  order,  and  in  finding  always 
the  exact  word  wanted  j  for  I  have  never  possessed  what 
is  called  "the  gift  of  expression,"  still  less  any  "felicity 
of  style."    I  can  only  speak  straight  on.' 
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*  Well/  replied  Owen,  '  unless  you  object  to  my  seeing 
the  manuscript,  I  will  take  the  first  part  home  with  me 
and  read  it  through  to-night,  making  pencil  notes,  which 
can  easily  be  erased,  in  the  margin  or  above  the  lines, 
and  then  to-morrow  I  will  bring  the  sheets  back  and  we 
will  discuss  together  such  alterations  as  may  have  occurred 
to  me.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Mr  Price.  *  Your  plan 
suits  me  well,  but  I'm  putting  you  to  a  lot  of  trouble.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  was  the  answer.  *  I  shall  find  the  business 
a  pleasurable  relaxation  from  the  sickening  letter-writing, 
bringing  no  profit,  nor  like  to  bring,  to  which  I  have 
to  settle  down  every  morning.' 

When  Owen  took  the  manuscript  back  the  next  after- 
noon, Mr  Price  read  it  through  no  fewer  than  three  times 
before  he  made  a  single  comment  upon  it  or  uttered  a 
single  word.  The  alterations  suggested  were  not  very 
numerous,  but  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  render  the 
narrative  more  transparent  and  direct,  and  make  it 
flow  more  freely. 

*  Well,  Mr  Tanat,'  said  the  old  man  at  last,  taking  off 
his  spectacles  and  wiping  them  with  his  handkerchief, 
'you've  done  what  I  knew  to  be  necessary,  but  what 
I  couldn't  myself  do.  You've  made  my  story  read 
smoothly,  without  altering  the  plainness  and  homeli- 
ness of  the  style.  Now  I  have  a  proposal  which  I 
hope  you  will  consider.  I  want  to  go  on  with  "My 
Recollections,"  if  only  to  make  life  more  full  of  interest 
to  me,  and  to  save  me  from  the  depression  which 
always,  I  suppose,  overtakes  a  man  who  has  been 
busy  all  his  days  and  suddenly  finds  himself  with  little 
to  do  and  time  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands.  Besides, 
I  am  getting  feeble,  and  cannot  look  after  my  farms  or 
keep  my  accounts  as  I  used  to  do.  The  truth  is,  I 
want  a  private  secretary  of  my  own,  one  whom  I  can 
wholly  trust  and  with  whom  I  can  be  quite  friendly. 
Would  it  be  worth  your  while  to  take  the  post  if  I  paid 
you  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  ?  In  the 
morning  I  shall  generally  be  at  work  on  my  story,  and 
shall  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  alone.  On  fine 
afternoons  I  shall  take  my  now  accustomed  drive  and 
have  my  usual  nap  afterwards,  and  so  shall  not  want 
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you  until  the  evening,  say  at  six  o'clock,  but  if  the 
weather  be  wet  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  come  hete 
about  an  hour  after  dinner,  bringing  with  you  the  sheets 
I  have  written  the  previous  morning,  so  that  we  can  go 
over  them  together  and  put  them  into,  proper  shape. 
You  will  stay  to  tea  and  copy  out  in  a  fair  hand  the 
corrected  manuscript  I  shall  not  keep  you  much  later 
than  seven  o'clock  on  such  days.  But  there  may  be, 
now  and  then,  some  bit  of  business  that  I  may  want  you 
to  attend  to  out  of  hours,  so  to  say.  Mr  Evan  Williams, 
of  course,  does  all  my  legal  work,  and  Ben  Breeze  gives 
me  advice  as  to  the  management  of  my  estate.  I  should 
like  you  to  be  present  whenever  I  consult  either  of  them, 
or,  if  at  any  time  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  to  consult  them 
in  my  stead.  You  will  thus  get  hints  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  your  own  property,  live  at  Tan  y  Gamedd,  and 
have  about  half  of  every  day  to  do  with  as  you  will, 
while  I  shall  have  at  my  disposal  another  pair  of  hands 
and  legs,  and  a  brain  well  worth  to  me  the  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  I  offer.    Well,  what  do  you  say  ? ' 

*  Say^  sir ! '  exclaimed  Owen,  *  Why,  I  jump  at  your 
proposal,  and  will  do  my  best  to  make  n\yself  as  useful 
to  you  in  every  way  as  I  can.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr  Price.     You  have  lifted  a  load  off  my  mind.' 

'  And  you  also  have  lifted  a  load  off  mine,'  retorted 
old  Colomendy,  *  for  I  certainly  couldn't  have  gone  on 
with  **  My  Recollections  "  if  I  hadn't  got  hold  of  someone 
like  you  to  help  me  in  making  them  presentable,  and  I 
could  only  have  given  over  the  keeping  of  my  accounts 
and  doing  my  other  private  business  to  one  whom  I 
thoroughly  knew  and  absolutely  trusted.  My  fear  was 
that  the  sum  I  named  would  not  tempt  you  to  accept 
my  offer.  But  you  say  you  are  satisfied.  So  let  us 
shake  hands  over  our  bargain,  and  begin  work  to- 
morrow. I  will  send  my  man  John  round  to  your 
house  every  day  after  dinner  to  let  you"  know  whether 
you  are  to  come  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  And  now, 
if  I  may  venture  on  a  piece  of  advice,  act  henceforth 
as  your  own  agent.  You  have  but  two  tenants,  and 
can  surely  deal  with  them  direct.  If  you  were  away 
from  home  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  an 
agent,  and  you  couldn't  employ  one  more  fitted  to  act 
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as  such  than  Mr  Evan  Williams,  but  now  that  you  are 
settled,  permanently  I  hope,  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  it  will 
be  better  to  do  without  him,  unless  you  want  a  lease 
drawn  up,  or  some  strictly  legal  business  done.  You 
will  be  saving  the  salary  that  otherwise  you  must  pay 
him,  and  be  getting  at  the  same  time  experience  that 
may  be  useful  hereafter.* 

*Well,  sir,'  replied  Owen,  *I  can  easily  get  on  with 
my  tenant  at  The  Graig  Fawr,  that's  certain.  His  lease 
is  nearly  run  out,  and  I  shall  renew  it,  if  he  cares  to 
have  it  renewed,  on  the  old  terms.  And  I  can  get  on 
as  easily  with  my  Pant  Mawr  tenant.  But  as  to  Mr 
Evan  Williams,  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  treat  him  badly.' 

*Tut,  tut,'  rejoined  Mr  Price,  *it  seems  to  me  you 
oughtn't  to  insult  Mr  Williams  by  asking  him  to  do  work 
which  you  can  now  do  yourself,  and  do  better  than  he 
can.  He  will  see  that  himself  as  clearly  as  you  and  I  see 
it,  and  he  cannot  possibly  resent  your  managing  your  own 
property,  nor  consider  himself  treated  badly  by  your 
doing  so.  And  there  is  another  matter  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about.  I  hope  you  will  find  your  income  is  at 
last  sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  clearing  Tan  y  Garnedd 
of  the  lodgers  by  whom  it  has  so  long  been  infested  1 ' 

*I  believe  it  will  be,*  laughed  Owen,  *and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  Mrs  Brown  relief  from  the  heavy  labours 
they  impose  upon  her.  I  shall  feel  no  scruple  as  to 
getting  rid  of  my  lodgers,  I  assure  you.' 

Owen  walked  home  that  night  with  a  light  heart.  The 
very  stars  in  their  courses,  glimmering  all  together, 
seemed  to  blink  at  him,  and  offer  their  congratulations 
on  the  unexpected  stroke  of  luck  that  had  befallen  him. 
No,  it  was  not  luck,  he  said  to  himself.  An  unseen  hand 
had  been  leading  him  unawares  all  these  weary  years, 
had  been  preparing  him  by  sorrow,  disappointment  and 
hard  experience  for  the  real  work  of  his  life,  and  was 
now  heaping  undeserved  favours  on  him.  Oh,  that  he 
might  bear  good  fortune  as  he  had  borne  ill !  And  Owen 
lifted  his  hat  and  looked  upwards  in  silent  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

After  he  got  home,  and  was  gone  to  bed,  he  lay  long 
awake,  and  thought  over  his  changed  condition  with 
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subdued  gladness,  reflecting  on  what  had  happened  to 
him  that  day,  and  making  plans  for  the  future.     The 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  which  he 
was  now  to  earn,  together  with  the  rents  he  derived  from 
The  Graig  Fawr  and  the  Pant  Mawr,  would  enable  him, 
he  considered,  to  live  at  large,  and  without  molestation, 
in  the  home  of  his  ancestors.     Our  friend  saw  no  dis- 
grace, as  Mr  Price  did,  in  having  to  take  in  lodgers,  but 
he  felt  the  many  inconveniences  of  which  they  were  the 
cause,  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having  full  control 
of  his  own  house,  and  was  glad  that  good  Martha  Brown 
would  henceforth  be  less  bothered  and  troubled.     He 
believed,  also,  he  would  be  able  to  put  by,  for  future  use, 
at  least  seventy  pounds  a  year,  even  though  his  lodgers 
were  got  rid  of.     The  sort  of  work  he  was  going  to 
undertake  for  Mr  Price,  moreover,  suited  his  taste,  while 
he  hailed  the  large  measure  of  liberty  which  would 
accompany  it.      No    more    newspaper   advertisements 
would  he  insert  or  answer.     The  whole  mass  of  corre- 
spondence relating  to  badly-paid  appointments  should  be 
quickly  wound  up,  and  those  studies  and  pursuits  really 
interesting  to  him  be  resumed,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  worries  of  the  last  fortnight.    Then  the 
question  suggested  itself  to  him  whether  he  was  not  now 
going  to  become  a  pensioner,  a  sort  of  sinecurist.     And 
the  question  troubled  him  not  a  little  for  a  few  minutes. 
But,  on  reflection,  Owen  finally  and  exultantly  concluded 
that  he  could  really  render  services  equivalent  to  the 
salary  that  his  friend  of  Colomendy  proposed  to  pay  him. 
And  he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  so.     Some 
people,   no  doubt,   would  think  it  derogatory  for  the 
owner  of  Tan  y  Gamedd  to  serve  a  retired  mason,  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  him.     But  as  long  as  a  man  fully  and 
fairly  earned  the  wages  of  his  work,  so  long  as  his  occu- 
pation was  an  honest  one,  what  did  these  silly  notions  of 
silly  people  matter  ? 

The  next  morning  Owen  Tanat  called  on  Mr  Evan 
Williams,  thanked  him  heartily  for  all  the  kindness  he 
had  shown,  and  especially  for  his  liberality  in  allowing 
to  be  postponed  the  answer  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  on  July  the  17th.  Then  Owen  enlarged  on  his 
own  aspirations  for  a  scholar's  life,  and  related  how  Mr 
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Price  had  put  within  his  power  the  means  of  realising  it. 
*  And  so,  Mr  Williams,*  continued  our  young  friend,  *  I 
have  entered  Mr  Price's  employment,  and  while  declining 
your  own  most  generous  offer,  am  come  to  beg  pardon 
for  the  ingratitude  which  such  a  decision  on  my  part 
would  seem  to  show.' 

*0h,'  replied  the  lawyer,  *no  need  to  talk  like  that. 
I  think,  all  things  considered,  you  have  come  to  a  right 
and  reasonable  conclusion.  And  now  I  will  hand  over 
the  deeds  of  Tan  y  Gamedd  and  Pant  Mawr,  and  your 
two  leases,  and  here  is  a  letter  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  sign,  formally  authorising  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  done  in  connection  with  the  agency  of  your 
estate.' 

*  I  had  thought,'  Owen  faltered,  *  of  asking  you  to  act 
as  my  agent  still.' 

'  If  I  were  to  be  your  agent  now,'  said  Mr  Williams,  *  I 
should  expect  a  yearly  salary,  and  make  a  big  draft  on 
your  savings.  No,  no,  manage  your  own  property,  and 
establish  direct  relations  with  your  own  tenants.  But  if 
you  want  any  legal  work  transacted,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
undertake  it,  charging,  of  course,  the  usual  fees.  Mean- 
while, accept  my  congratulations  on  the  good  fortune 
that  has  befallen  you.' 

And  so  the  affair  was  left. 


CHAPTER    C 

Seven  months  passed,  and  June  1885  was  come.  Owen 
had  discovered,  to  his  great  delight,  that  he  was  able  to 
discharge  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mr 
Price,  whom  he  persisted  in  calling  his  *  employer,'  the 
duties  he  had  engaged  to  fulfil.  He  revised,  re-arranged, 
cut  down,  touched  up  the  sentences  of  *  The  Recollec- 
tions '  as  they  were  first  composed  by  old  Colomendy, 
without  tampering  more  than  was  necessary  with  the 
stamp  of  style  which  Mr  Price's  direct,  simple,  ingenuous 
mind  had  impressed  upon  them.  But,  besides  all  this, 
Owen  kept  his  employer's  accounts  for  him,  looked  after 
his  tenants,  collected  his  rents,  and,  with  the  help  of  Ben 
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Breeze,  supplied  him  with  all  needful  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  his  farms  and  buildings.  Owen  enjoyed 
his  work,  and  felt  he  earned  his  salary — which,  by-fiie- 
bye,  I  ought  to  have  said,  Mr  Price,  without  ever  being 
asked,  had  raised  a  month  before  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year. 

Everything  seemed  working  now  towards  his  perma- 
nent settlement  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  if  only  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  continue  long  enough  in  Mr  Price's  service 
He  was  happy  in  being  able  to  worship  once  more  with 
freedom  and  profit  in  the  old  chapel  where  his  parents 
had  worshipped  before  him,  and  of  which  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  friend,  Mr  Cynhaiam  Thomas,  had  been 
minister  so  long.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  new 
minister,  Mr  David  Pugh,  teaching  him  much  by  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  his  wider  culture, 
learning  from  him  more  by  virtue  of  the  rare  spiritual 
insight  and  blameless  and  beautiful  behaviour  of  the 
young  pastor.  Glad  he  was  also  to  render  what  help  he 
could  to  Llewelyn  Thomas,  who  was  now  accustomed 
to  confess  freely  to  him  the  defects  of  his  character — 
defects  which  the  young  fellow  was  striving  strenuously 
to  overcome,  not  without  many  failures  and  much  con- 
sequent remorse.  Owen  was  the  better  for  trying  to 
bear  his  friend's  burdens,  to  steady  his  steps  in  the  way 
of  righteousness.  All  these  friendships  and  connections 
forged  more  surely  the  links  in  the  chain  which  bound 
him  to  Trefechan. 

And  then  there  was  Myfanwy,  of  whom  he  deemed 
himself  not  worthy,  from  whom,  therefore,  he  had  held 
himself  of  late  somewhat  aloof,  and  in  whose  presence 
he  was  unusually  reserved — much  more  reserved  than 
when,  ten  months  before,  he  had  returned  to  Trefechan. 
Myfanwy  might  have  guessed,  from  the  strange  awkward- 
ness he  showed  when  she  was  near,  what  his  real  feelings 
towards  her  now  were.  But  she  was  unversed  in  the 
ways  of  love,  and,  because  Owen  chatted  freely  enough 
wiUi  Miss  Hilda  Williams  when  he  met  her  in  Myfanw/s 
company,  fancied  that  he  was  captivated  by  that  young 
lady.  *  And  no  wonder,*  said  she  to  herself,  *  for  Hilda, 
with  her  large  knowledge,  clear  judgment  and  ready 
speech  would,   I  should    think,    naturally  attract  the 
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attention  and  engage  the  affections  of  an  intelligent  and 
travelled  young  man  like  Mr  Tanat  And  then  with 
what  an  unusu^  style  of  beauty  has  she  been  endowed, 
her  features  so  clear  cut,  her  expression  so  animated,  her 
bearing  so  dignified  1  She  is  undoubtedly  a  very  hand- 
some as  well  as  a  very  clever  girl.  I  cannot  conceive 
two  more  fitted  for  each  other  than  the  master  of  Tan  y 
Gamedd  and  Miss  Williams,  Plas  Du.'  And  so,  with  a 
sigh,  she  surrendered  to  her  friend  Hilda  the  man  whom 
she  herself  secretly  loved.  Yet  all  the  time,  Owen,  on 
his  part,  was  afraid  lest  the  one  of  all  others  who,  quite 
unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  would  damage  his 
cause  with  the  daughter  of  Gorphwysfa,  might  be  Owen. 
The  idea  of  his  being  supposed  capable  of  marrying 
her  elder  sister  had  never  once  entered  his  mind.  But 
Myfanwy  was  thinking  of  the  dazzling  and  pushful  Hilda, 
not  at  all  of  quiet  and  patient  Owen.  And  in  so  doing 
she  misunderstood  both  Owen  and  Hilda.  Miss  Williams 
was  a  student  and  reformer,  anxious  to  know  all  that  was 
knowable  or  worth  knowing,  and  ready  to  discuss  her 
favourite  topics  as  frankly  with  men  as  with  women — 
more  ready  indeed,  for  she  had  a  notion  that  men  in 
general  were  more  capable  of  rational  conversation  than 
women  were.  Myfanwy,  of  course,  knew  all  this,  but 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  characteristics 
would  make  Hilda  especially  attractive  in  Owen's  eyes. 
Tanat  liked  to  talk  with  Miss  Williams  about  questions 
in  which  both  were  interested,  but  in  doing  so  always 
felt  as  though  he  were  talking  with  a  man.  He  missed 
in  her  those  softer  qualities,  that  feminine  grace,  that 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  those  deep  springs 
of  sympathy  and  affection  which  made  for  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  beloved's  charm.  Myfanwy,  dear 
girl,  supposed  that  she  herself  was  a  very  commonplace 
sort  of  person,  without  distinction  of  any  kind.  In 
Owen's  eyes,  she  was  invested  with  countless  and  name- 
less attractions.  And  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  he 
was  less  at  ease  in  talking  with  her  than  when  conversing 
with  Hilda.  Myfanwy,  however,  had  schooled  her  mind 
to  rest  content,  to  be  at  peace  so  long  as  her  friends 
were  happy,  and  she  herself  was  allowed  to  pursue  her 
tranquil  course  without  reproach  or  assault  of  unkind 
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words.  If  she  had  not  all  she  desired,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  get  the  most  out  of  what  was  vouchsafed  to  her, 
and  be  thankful,  nor  be  dissatisfied  because  of  hopes 
that  could  never  be  realised. 

But  Owen  was  more  restless.  So  one  afternoon,  when 
Mr  Price  had  sent  him  word  that  his  services  would  not 
be  required  until  six  o'clock  that  evening,  he  went 
straight  to  Gorphwysfa,  determined  at  last  to  know  his 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Cadi  opened  the  door.  Mrs  Thomas,  she  said,  was 
gone  into  the  town  to  do  some  shopping.  Miss  My^wy 
had  set  ofif,  not  ten  minutes  before,  for  a  walk  to  Llyn 
Mabli.    Owen  started  in  pursuit 

Llyn  Mabli  was  a  lonely  lake  lying  among  the  hills  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  north  of  the  Belan  Road.  There 
was  a  legend  connected  with  it  that  some  love-lorn  lass, 
called  'Mabli,'  had,  about  four  centuries  before,  cast 
herself  into  this  mere,  but  had  been  received,  as  she 
touched  the  surface,  by  half  a-dozen  outstretched  arms, 
all  gleaming  white,  and  been  transformed  into  a  lake- 
maiden,  dwelling  ever  since  with  the  water-nymphs 
(fnorwyniony  llyn)  who  had  caught  and  adopted  her,  in 
a  fairy  palace  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  lake,  in  undis- 
turbed  felicity,  but  visiting,  now  and  again,  the  shore  of 
the  mere,  and  sometimes  seen,  at  such  times,  by  lonely 
shepherds,  or  by  others  passing  that  way.  And  so  the 
tarn  was  called  'Llyn  Mabli.'  The  crag  from  which 
'  Mabli '  was  said  to  have  jumped  had  also  acquired  the 
name  of '  Llam  y  Forwyn.'  ^ 

Owen  overtook  Myfanwy  just  as  she  left  the  main 
road,  and  began  to  chmb  the  steep  and  rugged  path  to 
the  left  which  led  to  the  mountain  mere.  I  cannot 
report  the  details  of  the  conversation — animated  enough, 
I  doubt  not — that  then  followed,  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
the  two  reached  the  tarn  and  sat  down  together  for  two 
whole  hours  on  Llam  y  Forwyn;  that  Owen  told  the 
story  of  his  love,  which  he  had  rehearsed  to  himself  many 
and  many  a  time  before ;  that  all  misapprehensions,  all 
misunderstandings  were  cleared  up ;  and  that  Myfanwy 
descended  the  craggy  path  from  the  tarn  to  the  town, 
timidly  holding  Owen's  hand,  looking  lovely,  radiant,  her 
^  *  LUm  y  Forwyn'— ritf  Mtddet^s  Leap. 
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eyes  beaming  with  the  happiness  which  her  heart  felt  I 
actually  met  them  as  they  came  down  the  hill-side, 
passing  them  within  a  few  yards,  although  they  saw  me 
not,  nor  suspected  my  nearness,  so  engrossed  was  each 
in  the  other,  while  I  myself  was  half-hidden  by  a  line 
of  broken  wall,  and  a  belt  of  stunted  and  wind-twisted 
trees. 

And  now  a  strange  wonder  appeared,  for  as  I,  hurrying 
on,  dipped  down  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  into  the  hollow 
in  which  the  ]ake  lay,  I  saw  suddenly,  on  the  shore,  a 
shining,  gleaming  and  watery  shape,  as  of  a  fair  nudden 
just  risen  from  the  mere.  I  had  often  heard  the  legend 
of  Mabli,  and  had  always  dismissed  it  as  a  mere  survival 
of  superstitious  times,  or,  at  best,  as  a  mangled  bit  of 
folk-lore  (Jlin  y  werin).  But  now  I  was  rooted  to  the 
spot,  and  experienced  a  most  queer  and  indescribable 
sensation,  a  sort  of  tingling  at  the  roots  of  my  hair,  and 
a  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  forehead  in  beads.  I  re- 
membered the  caution  that  he  to  whom  unfortunately 
Mabli  should  appear  on  the  margin  of  the  mere  must 
turn  his  back  immediately  or  throw  himself  on  the  ground 
and  cover  his  face,  but  I  could  not,  for  the  moment, 
move  so  much  as  an  inch.  I  could  do  nothing  but  gaze, 
terror-stricken,  at  the  apparition  before  me.  Presently 
I  gained  courage,  and  crept  forward.  The  wraith 
vanished.  I  walked  back  to  the  spot  from  which  I  had 
at  first  seen  it.  Tad  anwyl!  there  it  was  again.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  spurred  my  wits,  and  gazed  steadily.  The  body 
of  the  apparition,  if  body  it  could  be  said  to  have,  seemed 
to  be  disturbed,  to  waver,  as  the  wind  rose  and  fell,  to 
vary  in  brilliancy  as  the  sun  shone  forth  or  was  clouded. 
whUe  its  contour,  the  outline  of  its  form,  changed  slightly 
every  minute.  Then  I  perceived  that  the  appearance  of 
the  water-white  maiden  was  due  to  the  shining  surface  of 
the  lake  seen  between  the  interlacing  branches  of  two 
trees  that  grew  at  its  edge.  The  apparition  was  only 
visible  from  the  spot  on  which  I  had  stood  when  the 
view  of  it  nearly  killed  me  with  fright.  From  no  other 
position  could  the  branches  be  seen  to  approach  each 
other  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  a  woman,  or  the  water 
of  the  tarn,  shone  on  by  the  westering  sun,  fill  up  wholly 
the  space  between  them,  rendering  that  shape  lustrous. 
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spectral,  as  I  first  beheld  it.  I  laughed  aloud,  and  pick- 
ing up  a  pebble,  hurled  it  full  in  the  face  of  the  form  of 
glamour  that  still  affronted  me.  The  stone  fell  into  the 
mere  where  it  was  deepest,  making  a  mighty  splash,  and 
setting  in  motion  ripple  after  ripple  on  the  suiface  of  it. 
Immediately,  the  sky  became  overcast,  some  drops  of 
rain  fell,  and  then  followed  a  heavy  shower.  But  I  did 
not  care.  I  passed  between  the  two  trees,  and,  sheltering 
under  the  projecting  point  of  Uam  y  Forwyn,  smoked  a 
quiet  pipe.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  breeze  shifted, 
the  clouds  broke,  the  sun  flamed  forth  again,  and  I  set 
out  for  home,  taking  the  shortest  way,  through  the  damp 
grass,  across  the  swampy  ground  of  Gwern  31-  Aethnen, 
over  Pont  Ithel,  and  so  down  by  Plas'n  Llwyn  to  the 
town. 

As  I  passed  along  the  High  Street  of  Trefechan,  I 
met  Owen  Tanat  stepping  lightly  along.  *  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you,'  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

*  How  can  you  know  what  has  happened  ? '  asked  he, 
looking  at  me  with  open  eyes.  *  But  you  do  not  know. 
We  are  both  at  cross  purposes  and  crooked  answers.' 

*  I  know,'  was  my  reply,  *  that  two  young  people  who 
have  long  loved  each  other,  and  made  no  sign,  have  this 
afternoon  exchanged  confidences,  and  arranged  all  mis- 
understandings.' 

'Well,'  answered  Tanat,  *that  is  true,  and  I  am  a 
happy  fellow — happier  than  I  deserve.' 

*  And  there  is  someone  else  happy  too,'  said  I,  *  to  my 
certain  knowledge ;  and  if  downcast  lids  that  half-veil  the 
joyful  flashes  of  bright  eyes  mean  anything,  Miss  Thomas 
also  believes  a  boon  has  been  granted  her  beyond  her 
deserts,  although  for  my  own  part,  old  chap,  I  think  no- 
thing can  be  too  good  for  the  sweetest  maid  in  Trefechan. 
Anyhow,  I  wish  you  both  long  life  and  much  prosperity  ! ' 

*  Am  I  speaking,'  asked  Owen,  *  to  another  Myrddin,^ 
with  Arthur's  mantle  of  invisibility  *  to  boot  ? ' 

^  Myrddin,  the  ma£;ician,  called  in  English  '  Merlin.' 
"  This  was  one  of  the  *tri  thlws  ar  ddeg  Ynys  Piydain'  (or, 
thirteen  precious  things  of  the  Isle  of  Britain),  and  thus  it  is 
described,  *  Lien  Arthvr  a  fai  dani  nis  gwelai  neb  ef  ac  ef  a  welai 
bawb  ; '  that  is,  Arthurs  veil :  whoever  was  beneath  it,  no  one  saw 
him,  and  he  saw  everybody. 
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CHAPTER    CI 


The  rumour  of  Owen  Tanat's  engagement  to  Myfanwy 
was  the  cause  of  much  talk,  discussion  and  speculation 
among  the  good  folk  of  Trefechan  and  its  neighbourhood. 
'I  wonder,'  said  Ben  Breeze  to  his  daughter  during 
dinner  next  day,  'what  Mrs  Thomas  will  do  when 
Myfanwy  leaves  her  to  go  to  Tan  y  Gamedd.' 

*  I'm  certain,'  replied  Sinah,  *  that  she  will  never  in  any 
way  leave  her  mother  in  the  lurch.  I've  seen  too  much  of 
Miss  Thomas  to  think  her  capable  of  doing  so.  You 
know  very  well  that  /,  father,  would  never  leave  you  so 
long  as  you  stood  in  need  of  me.' 

*  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  dear,'  rejoined 
Ben,  who  suspected  half  the  young  men  in  Trefechan  of 
the  desire  to  rob  him  of  his  child,  the  dearest  treasure  he 
had ;  *  but,'  added  he,  *  if  anyone  offered  himself  who  was 
likely  to  make  you  a  right  down  good  husband,  and  you 
really  loved  him,  you  know,  Sinah,  I'm  not  the  father  to 
stand  in  your  way,  though  I  should  miss  you  a  lot  Now, 
you  needn't  blush,  for  there's  no  telling  what  fine  fellow 
may  be  turning  up  one  of  these  days,  and  if  the  right 
man  should  ever  come,  well — I  stick  to  what  I  said,  I 
sha'n't  stand  in  your  way.  Only,  he  must  be  the  right 
man.' 

*  Surely,  father,'  inquired  Sinah,  beginning  to  cry,  *  you 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  do  you  ? 

*  Not  I,  bless  you,'  was  Ben's  answer ;  *  but  I've  long 
wanted  to  say  that  your  old  father  thinks  more  of  your 
happiness  that  he  does  of  his  own.' 

'  I  knew  that  before,'  said  Sinah,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

And  so  Ben  kissed  her,  and  set  off  to  his  work. 

Mrs  Brown,  after  the  lodgers  had  been  finally  cleared 
out  of  Tan  y  Gamedd,  had,  in  order  to  save  her  master's 
purse,  told  Owen  again  and  again  that  she  could  now 
very  well  dispense  with  Twm  Wirion,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  man  could  easily  get  work  elsewhere — ^at  The  Graig 
Fawr,  for  example.    But  Owen  knew  that  Twm  clung  to 
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the  old  place,  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  capable  of 
work  when  the  condition  of  constant  direction  was  want- 
ing, felt  confident  also  that  Martha  would  be  often  hard 
pushed  without  his  help,  and  flatly  refused  to  dismiss 
him.  The  rough  stone  walls  that  surrounded  yard, 
garden  and  meadow  had  become  of  late  years  very 
dilapidated.  So  Owen  employed  Twm  in  repairing  these, 
fetching  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  patching  up  and 
painting  the  outhouses,  repaying  the  backyard,  attending 
to  the  old-fashioned  garden,  running  on  errands,  and 
doing  odd  jobs  of  all  kinds.  Martha  herself  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  admit  that  the  man  was  indispensable, 
and  that  the  place  in  which  all  her  interests  were  centred 
had  never  looked  so  well  since  the  old  master's  time. 
She  was  not  quite  as  strong  as  she  had  been,  and  when 
Twm  was  not  engaged  in  other  work,  could  find  plenty 
for  him  to  do  in  and  about  the  house.  Besides  all  this, 
although  Martha  had  lived  so  many  years  at  Tan  y 
Gamedd,  she  had  never  been  able  to  pick  up  more  than 
a  very  few  Welsh  words  and  phrases,  and  could  not  for 
the  life  of  her  make  out  half  that  people  who  came  to 
the  back  door  said  to  her.  Thus  she  was  often  obliged 
to  call  in,  as  interpreter.  Daft  Tom,  whom  Owen  was 
accustomed  playfully  to  describe  as  Martha's  latimer  *  in 
partibus  Venedotise,'  a  description  which  puzzled  the 
good  woman  not  a  little,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
him  by  his  master,  generally  elicited  from  her  the  remark 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  not  so  bad  as  all  that. 

However,  I  am  digressing.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
the  very  night  of  the  afternoon  when  Owen  obtained 
My£amwy's  consent  to  his  engagement  with  her,  and,  I 
may  add,  her  mother's  consent  and  Llewelyn's  also,  the 
bandy-legged  young  man  that  took  out  the  groceries 
from  Mrs  Jones,  Siop,  brought,  along  with  the  sugar, 
soap,  candles  and  tea  to  Tan  y  Gamedd,  the  bit  of 
news  he  had  got,  as  he  started,  from  Mrs  Jones,  who,  in 
turn,  had  got  it  a  few  minutes  before  from  Mrs  Thomas 
herself — that  Mr  Tanat  and  Miss  Myfanwy  were  to  be 
married. 

Martha  had  not  been  without  suspicion  of  what  was 
likely  soon  to  happen,  but  when  the  fact  was  thus 
abruptly  announced  to  her  by  the  bandy-legged  young 
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man,  she  was  somewhat  startled,  and  for  a  moment 
feared  that  Owen  would  now  turn  her  former  arguments 
as  to  dismissing  Twm  against  herself.  She  would  not 
have  liked  to  hear  him  using  those  arguments,  and,  after 
a  second's  reflection,  decided  that  he  would  not  do  so, 
and  blamed  herself  for  suspecting  her  dear  master,  after 
what  she  knew  of  him,  as  being  capable  of  such  a  trick. 
Not  that  she  meant  to  stop  at  Tan  y  Gamedd  after  Owen's 
marriage.  A  woman  should  be  mistress  in  her  own  house, 
she  concluded,  and  Martha  had  been  too  long  mistress 
at  the  old  Plas  for  Myfanwy,  shy  and  unaggressive  as  she 
was,  to  feel  confidence  in  herself,  or  manage  matters  in 
her  own  way,  if  the  husband's  old  and  trusted  servant 
stayed  on,  bound  inevitably  to  create  scenes  and  make 
mischief,  '  Well,'  Martha  considered,  '  I've  some  money 
laid  by  ;  I'm  well  known  and  able  to  work  hard  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  when  the  wedding's  over,  I'll  look  out 
for  another  situation,  and  have  no  fear  of  not  getting  one. 
But  where,  I  wonder,  is  Mr  Owen  all  this  time  ? ' 

The  truth  was  that  Tanat,  after  leaving  Gorphwysfa, 
had  walked  on  to  the  Colomendy,  where  he  had  been 
detained  longer  than  he  had  counted  upon.  But  there 
at  that  moment  was  the  sound  of  his  step,  and  in 
another  minute  he  turned  through  the  back  door  into 
the  kitchen. 

'Come  into  the  sitting-room,  Martha,'  said  Owen. 
She  followed  him.  'And  now,'  he  continued,  'some- 
thing has  happened  this  afternoon  which  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  before  you  hear  about  it  from  anyone  else.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,'  answered  the  housekeeper. 
'  You're  going  to  marry  Miss  Myfanwy  Thomas,  and  you 
couldn't  have  made  a  better  choice,  or  she  either,  for 
the  matter  of  that' 

'  Good  gracious ! '  cried  Owen,  *  how  quickly  news 
travels !  It  was  only  half-past  five  when  I  left  Gorph* 
wysfa,  and  five  minutes  after  I  was  congratulated  on  the 
event  in  the  open  street.  However,  there  is  something 
else  I  wished  to  say.  This  affair  must  make  no  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me.  A  good  and  faithful  servant, 
such  as  you  have  been,  is  too  much  beyond  price  to  be 
parted  with.  Did  I  say  "  servant  ?  "  Why,  Martha,  you 
are  one  of  my  four  or  five  most  valued  firiends,  and 
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whether  I  get  married  or  not,  you  must  stay  on  here 
as  long  as  either  of  us  lives.  I  only  ask  that  you 
will  accept  Miss  Thomas,  when  she  b^mes  my  wife, 
as  the  mistress  of  this  house  not  less  fully  and  frankly 
than  you  have  accepted  me  as  the  master  of  it  You 
cannot  fail  to  love  her,  Martha;  and  she,  I  am  sure, 
cannot  fail  to  love  you.' 

'  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  I've  nothing  to  say  against  Miss 
Thomas,  quite  the  contrary ;  and  you  have  spoken  about 
me  most  kindly,  and  like  the  gentleman  you  are.  But, 
after  all,  I  know  what's  what.  Young  married  people  get 
on  best  when  there's  none  of  the  old  gang  about ;  and 
that's  the  only  reason  why  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
remain  here  after  you've  brought  home  your  bride.  I 
don't  want  to  spoil  your  domestic  comfort  And  if  youll 
take  my  advice,  you  won't  have  Mrs  Thomas,  with  her 
tattling  and  interfering  ways,  to  live  with  you  either, 
begging  your  pardon.  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  on,  if 
you'll  let  me,  till  the  wedding  is  over,  but  I'm  determined, 
as  soon  as  Miss  Myfanwy  becomes  mistress  of  Tan  y 
Gamedd,  that  she  shall  neither  be  troubled  by  my 
presence  nor  afraid  of  my  interference.  She  will  have 
ways  of  managing  of  her  own,  of  course,  and  will  be 
always  bothering  herself,  if  I  stop,  whether  these  ways 
will  please  me  or  not.  Oh,  I  know !  Let  her  get  for  a 
servant  a  clean,  decent  young  girl,  whom  she  can  shape 
to  her  own  taste,  and  then  she'll  be  more  comfortable, 
and  make  you  more  comfortable,  than  with  an  old  stager 
like  me  about  the  place.  That's  the  right  way,  I  believe, 
to  begin  married  life.' 

Owen  took  Martha's  hand,  and  urged  that  her  experi- 
ence must  prove  most  helpful  to  Myfanwy ;  that  the  two, 
being  what  they  were,  could  not  come  into  any  sort  of 
conflict ;  and  finally  pleaded  that  she  would  stay  on,  if 
only  for  his  sake. 

*  No,'  said  Martha,  *  it  will  be  better  for  your  wife  to 
get  her  own  experience  for  herself,  and  cari^t  you  see,  Mr 
Owen,  that  if  I  leave  this  place  it  will  be  wholly  for  your 
own  good  that  I  shall  do  so  ? ' 

Tanat,  at  last,  finding  he  could  in  no  way  shake  Martha's 
resolution,  desisted  for  the  time  from  all  further  persuasion, 
hoping  that,  after  she  got  to  know  more  of  Myfanwy,  and 
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had  opportunity  for  further  reflection,  she  would  prove  to 
be  more  reasonable  and  less  obstinate. 

Meanwhile,  Twm  Wirion,  who  had  heard  the  announce- 
ment which  the  bandy-legged  young  man  from  Mrs  Jones', 
Slop,  had  made  in  the  Tan  y  Garnedd  kitchen,  went  home 
to  Caban  un  nos,  and  there  smoked  half-a-dozen  pipes  to 
clear  his  wits.  At  last  he  threw  up  his  cetyn  ^  into  the 
air,  caught  it  as  it  fell,  gave  vent  to  a  low  chuckle,  and 
then  to  a  hollow  and  fearful  laugh,  and,  pitching  off  his 
clothes,  crept  in  between  the  sheets. 

Early  the  next  evening,  determined  to  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  behave  like  a  man,  he  made  his  way  to  Cadi's  cot- 
tage. '  Now,  look  here,  Cadi,'  said  he,  when  he  got  there, 
*  I'm  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer  by  you.' 

'  I  defy  anyone  to  make  you  a  bigger  fool  than  you 
already  are,'  was  the  reply,  *  try  who  will.' 

*  Thaf  s  neither  here  nor  there,'  Twm  went  on,  wincing 
a  bit;  'but  Miss  Myfanwy  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Mistar  Owen,  and  I've  often  heard  you  say  you'd  never 
stop  with  Mrs  Thomas  after  her  daughter  left  her,  so,  if 
you  mean  to  have  me,  speak  out.  Now  or  never !  now 
or  never !  now  or  never  I '  cried  Twm,  waxing  more  and 
more  bold. 

Cadi's  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  *  Miss  Myfanwy 
may  not  marry  for  two  or  three  years  yet.  While  she 
wants  me^  I  sha'n't  want  you.  When  she  becomes  Mrs 
Tanat,  you  can  step  this  way  again ;  but  if  I  catch  you,  in 
the  meantime,  making  up  to  any  other  woman,  I'll  pull 
Caban  un  nos  about  your  ears.  Heneti^  cno  dy  gil  ar 
hyna:^ 

*  You  needn't  make  so  much  ado,'  urged  Twm,  throw- 
ing out  his  arms;  *  you're  worth  five  sovereigns  less 
than  I  am  !  You  spent  five  pounds  out  of  your  fifty  on 
your  uncle's  tombstone,  you  know.' 

*  And  I've  had  five  pounds  given  me  since,'  triumph- 
antly retorted  Cadi. 

Twm  gave  a  peculiar  sort  of  whistle  as  he  slunk  off, 

1  *  Cetyn  '—A  short  pipe  or  clay. 

*  That  is,  There,  chew  thy  cud  upon  that,  A  phrase  in  English 
somewhat  corresponding  in  sense  would  be,  There^  put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it. 
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without  saying  Good-nighty  half  disconcerted  at  the  le- 
ception  he  had  got,  and  half  pleased  that  Cadi  still  meant 
ultimately  to  have  him,  and  that  he  was  going  to  many 
so  rich  and  so  clever  a  woman. 

Sinah  was  quite  right  when  she  said  that  Myfanwy  would 
never  leave  Mrs  Thomas  to  shift  for  herself.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  to  become  of  her  mother  was,  in  fact, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  first  point  raised  by  her 
when  the  ecstasy  caused  by  Owen's  fervid  declaration  on 
Llam  y  Forwyn  had  somewhat  subsided.  Tanat  gener- 
ously, but  thoughtlessly,  suggested  that  Mrs  Thomas 
should  go  up  to  Tan  y  Gamedd,  and  spend  the  closing 
years  of  her  Ufe  there.  Myfanwy  pressed  his  hand,  but, 
thinking  of  Martha,  said,  '  I  do  not  think  that  suggestion 
feasible.  Besides,  what  about  Llewelyn  ? '  Then,  after 
a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  continued,  '  Events  will,  per- 
haps, shape  themselves  in  a  way  we  cannot  now  guess, 
and  our  path  then  will  become  more  dear.  We  have 
loved  each  other  long  without  the  happiness  of  knowing 
that  our  love  was  mutual.  Now  we  can  speak  freely, 
each  to  each.    Let  that  suffice  for  the  present.' 

And  so  the  matter  was  left 

Mrs  Thomas,  when  she  found  that  she  herself  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  that  arrangements  of  some  kind  would 
be  made  in  which  her  comfort  would  be  specially  pro- 
vided for,  cheerfully  gave  her  consent  to  the  match.  She 
was  pleased  to  think  that  her  daughter  was  to  be  married, 
and  married  on  the  whole  so  advantageously,  and  was 
delighted  that  Myfanwy,  although  no  longer  wholly  her 
own,  would  be  still  so  near  her.  She  felt  that  there 
would  have  been  a  great  gap  in  her  life  if  Myfanwy  had 
accepted  Mr  Carleton's  proposal  and  gone  to  live  in 
Norfolk,  and  immediately  began  to  plume  herself  on 
what  had  just  been  settled,  and  felt  even  disposed  to 
brag  of  it;  so  that  Owen  had  not  left  the  house  ten 
minutes  before  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and, 
infirm  as  she  now  was,  betook  herself  to  Mrs  Jones,  Siop, 
Mrs  Watkin  Williams,  Manchester  House,  and  other  of 
her  particular  cronies,  to  announce  the  fact  and  discuss 
the  advantages  of  the  forthcoming  marriage. 
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CHAPTER    CII 

After  Ben  Breeze  got  home  from  his  work  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  had  had  tea  and  a  good  wash,  he  changed 
his  clothes,  put  on  a  clean  colkr,  made  himself  look 
spruce,  and  was  setting  off  for  an  evening  walk,  his  dog 
barking  and  jumping  about  him,  when  he  met  Mr  David 
Pugh  at  the  garden  gate. 

*  Ah,  Mr  Breeze,'  said  the  minister,  *  may  I  speak  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes  ? ' 

'Certainly,'  replied  Ben,  as  he  showed  his  visitor  into 
the  little  back  parlour. 

Mr  Pugh  gazed  for  a  second  abstractedly  through  the 
window,  his  eyes  lighting  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  steep 
slope  of  Rhiw  Rhedwy,  and  of  the  pine  woods  above 
and  below  Craig  yr  Eryr.  Then  he  turned  suddenly 
round  and  said,  '  I  am  come,  as  I  fear  it  must  appear 
to  you,  like  a  ravening  wolf,  to  rob  you  of  your  one  ewe 
lamb.  Your  daughter  can  have  had  no  hint  of  what  my 
sentiments  are  towards  her,  for  I  have  been  most  careful 
to  conceal  them,  nor  is  it  possible  for  her  to  have  any 
inkling  of  the  object  of  my  present  visit.  I  come  to 
you  finit  of  all,  and  I  now  ask  whether  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  her.' 

Ben  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  answered, 
'  Sir,  you  ask  a  great  thing  of  me,  but  you've  acted  on 
the  square  anyhow,  and  I  believe  you  to  be  a  man  of  the 
right  sort.  I  should  have  been  in  a  mighty  passion  if 
I'd  found  you  trying  to  win  my  daughter  on  the  sly, 
behmd  my  back;  but  you  haven't,  so  I'll  give  you  a 
chance.  Stay  here  and  I'll  send  Sinah  in  to  you,  while 
I  wait  in  the  kitchen  until  I'm  called  on  to  say  my  say.' 

Whereupon  out  went  Breeze,  and  told  his  daughter 
that  Mr  Pugh  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  the  parlour. 

The  interview  was  a  long  one.  Ben  smoked  one  pipe 
in  the  kitchen,  and  then  walked  outside  and  smoked 
another  over  the  fence,  anxiously  considering  what  it 
would  be  best  for  Sinah  to  do,  and  how  he  himself 
should  act  in  the  crisis  with  which  he  was  confronted. 
At  last  he  became  impatient,  knocked  out  the  ashes 
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from  his  cetyn  cwta^  told  Nip  to  go  to  his  kennel,  and 
then  tapped  at  the  parlour  door.  As  he  did  so,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Sinah  rushed  past  him  to  her  bedroom. 
Mr  Pugh  was  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  table,  look- 
ing very  uncomfortable. 

'  Well,  sir,'  asked  Ben,  '  how  have  things  gone  on  ?' 

*They  haven't  gone  on  as  I  hoped,*  was  the  reply. 
'Your  daughter  was  evidently  very  much  taken  abadc 
by  my  proposal,  and  for  a  long  time  could  say  nothing, 
and  when  I  pressed  for  an  answer  of  some  sort,  would 
only  murmur  that  her  duty  to  you  outweighed  all  other 
considerations.' 

'Then  she  didn't  refuse  you  point  blank?'  inquired 
fien. 

'  Not  exactly ;  but  what  she  did  say  amounted,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  a  refusal.' 

'  It  looks  as  though  I  were  the  chief  obstacle  to  this 
match,  doesn't  it  ? '  was  Ben's  next  question. 

*Yes,  it  does,'  answered  the  minister;  'but,  besides 
that,  it  was  plain  that  your  daughter  had  never  once 
regarded  me  in  the  light  of  a  possible  lover.  She  was 
much  confused,  and,  as  I  said,  taken  aback.' 

'  Well,'  remarked  Ben,  somewhat  proudly,  '  I  daresay 
I  am  a  pretty  big  obstacle,  and  what  I  should  do  with- 
out Sinsdi  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  just  now  see.  Still, 
I  don't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  happiness,  and 
have  no  such  objection  to  you  as  to  some  of  the  chaps 
that  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  her,  and  whose  heads  I  often  fed 
inclined  to  punch.  But  this  affair  has  come  unawares  to 
her  as  well  as  to  me.  I'll  tell  you  what  Wait  a  couple 
of  months  or  so  till  she  and  I  have  had  time  to  think  over 
this  thing,  and  then,  if  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  the  wood, 
ril  tip  you  the  wink.' 

With  this  promise  Mr  Pugh  had  to  be  content,  and, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Ben,  presently  departed. 

Sinah  came  downstairs  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  that 
the  minister  had  left  the  house,  her  cheeks,  which  were 
wont  to  have  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  ivory,  now  incar- 
nadined with  blushes,  and  her  eyes  red  with  recent  tears. 

*  Oh,  why,  father,'  cried  she,  *  why  did  you  let  me  be 
tempted  ? ' 

*  •Cetyn  cwto  ^  Short  pipe. 
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*  Then  you  were  tempted,  were  you  ? ' 

*  No,  not  exactly  tempted,'  replied  Sinah,  *  but  un- 
hinged, thrown  off  my  balance  by  unexpected  appeals 
which  I  knew  not  how  properly  to  answer.  I  was 
surprised  and  taken  off  my  guard.  Oh,  I  never  thought 
I  should  waver  in  my  duty  to  you.  We  have  been  so 
happy  here  together.  Yet  I  did  waver  for  a  minute. 
But  I  gave  Mr  Pugh  not  the  least  word  of  encourage- 
ment.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you,  father,  though  a 
clocd  has  somehow  obscured  the  brightness  of  our  sky.' 
And  Sinah  threw  her  arms  round  Ben's  neck,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

'There  now,  there,'  said  her  father,  smoothing  her 
hair,  and  trying  to  soothe  her ;  *  perhaps  I  did  wrong, 
but  I  did  it  for  the  best.  You  mustn't  think  I  want  to 
drive  you  away.  Whether  I  could  ever  screw  myself  up 
to  spare  you,  I'm  not  sure.  You've  been  a  good  and 
true  daughter  to  me,  and  I  love  you  more  than  I  can 
tell.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  selfish.  Nature  is 
nature,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I'm  not  the  man  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  piece  of  luck  that  comes  to  you. 
I  didn't  know  how  you'd  take  the  minister's  offer.  Half- 
an-hour  ago  I  thought  it  might  have  pleased  you.  Now 
I  wish  the  man  that  made  it  had  never  darkened  our 
door.  But  I  was  determined  you  should  have  your 
chance.  I  didn't  want  you  to  miss  it  just  on  my 
account.  Well,'  added  he,  after  a  pause,  'there's  one 
thing  to  be  said.  Mr  Pugh  promised  me  that  he 
wouldn't  speak  to  you  again  on  this  subject  till  I  gave 
a  sign,  and  I  sha'n't  do  that  for  a  good  while  yet. 
All  this  business  is  new  to  us.  We  don't  at  present 
fully  and  fairly  know  our  own  minds  on  the  matter. 
Let  us  think  about  it  quietly  until  we've  fixed  up  what's 
to  be  done.  Then  Mr  Pugh  can  come  here  again,  and 
you  shall  give  him  a  final  answer,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  don't  let  any  trouble  arise  between  us  two, 
who  have  never  quarrelled  yet.' 

And  so  father  and  daughter  kissed  each  other,  and  no 
more  was  said  on  the  subject  for  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  CIII 

The  very  next  night  Owen  Tanat  was  to  meet  Ben 
Breeze  at  The  Colomendy,  to  discuss  with  Mr  Price  a 
complaint  made  by  William  Jones  of  The  Bitfel.  Jones 
said  that  his  fields  were  being  over-run  by  the  rabbits 
that  swarmed  in  the  adjoining  woods  belonging  to  Mr 
John  Griffith  Lloyd  of  Pen  y  Gadfa.  The  question  was 
whether  walls  should  be  built,  or  wire-netting  set  up,  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  the  rabbits  out,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  see  Mr  Lloyd,  and  persuade  him  to 
abate  the  nuisance. 

Owen  called  at  The  Garreg  Wen  on  his  way,  and, 
finding  that  Ben  had  not  started,  waited  until  he  was 
ready.  As  the  two  passed  out  of  the  gate,  Breeze  said, 
'  I  hear,  sir,  that  you're  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Thomas,  Gorphwysfa.  Well,  Miss  Myfanwy  is  a  sweet 
young  lady,  and  will  make  an  excellent  wife,  and  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  she  will  get  an  excellent  husband  tea 
I  suppose  the  report  is  true  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it's  quite  true,  I'm  glad  to  say,'  replied  Owen, 
'but  there's  one  thing  that  vexes  me.  Mrs  Brown  is 
determined,  directly  I  marry,  to  leave  my  house,  and  try 
how  I  will,  I  cannot  alter  her  determination.' 

*  Why,  that's  a  rum  go,'  remarked  Ben ;  *  I  thought  she 
was  a  permanent  fixture  at  Tan  y  Garnedd.' 

*I  meant  her  to  be  so,'  answered  Owen,  *but  she's 
got  the  foolish  notion  into  her  head  that  after  I'm 
married  she  will  be,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  way.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Ben,  *  when  women  once  get  notions  into 
their  heads,  you  might  as  well  try  to  move  the  market 
hall  by  talking  at  it  as  expect  to  move  them.  But 
perhaps,  sir,  you  mean  to  bring  Mrs  Thomas  as  well  as 
her  daughter  up  to  Tan  y  Garnedd,  and  Mrs  Brown  is 
kicking  at  that  ? ' 

*  No,'  replied  Owen ;  *  Miss  Thomas  herself  would  not 
listen  to  that  arrangement  when  proposed,  and  the 
wedding  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  on  that 
very  account.' 

*  WeU,'  retorted  Ben,  *  this  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which 
a  little  tact  should  go  a  long  way.' 
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'  I  would  to  heaven,  then,'  cried  Owen,  *  that  I  had 
the  tact  needed' 

They  had  now  reached  The  Colomendy,  and  presently 
Mr  Price  was  explaining  to  them  in  full  detail  William 
Jones'  grievance  as  to  the  rabbits.  '  William  threatens,' 
said  he,  *  that  if  this  nuisance  isn't  stopped,  he  will  have 
to  leave  The  Bitfel,  or,  if  he  remains,  that  he  will  expect 
a  very  substantial  abatement  in  his  rent.  I  asked  him 
what  I  could  do,  and  he  replied  that  if  I  didn't  replace 
the  hedges  with  stone  walls,  I  ought  at  least  to  put 
wire-netting  around  them,  or  better  still,  to  persuade 
Mr  Lloyd  to  wire-net  his  own  hedges.  What  do  you 
advise,  Ben  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Breeze,  'walls  are  too  expensive,  and 
wire-netting,  besides  being  expensive,  is  of  no  use,  be- 
cause the  rabbits  will  burrow  underneath  it.  And  if  you 
were  to  complain  to  Mr  Lloyd,  he'd  laugh  in  your  face. 
He's  that  sort  of  a  man.  But  there's  a  road  that's  to  be 
kept  in  repair  by  you  two  between  his  plantations  and 
your  lands.  Well,  just  run  a  broad  line  of  strong  tar  along 
your  side  of  the  middle  of  that  road  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  William  Jones  won't  have  cause 
to  complain  on  that  score  any  longer,  and  Mr  Lloyd 
will  gnash  his  teeth,  if  he  has  any  left.  The  rabbits 
won't  burrow  imder  the  hard  road,  and  they  won't  cross 
the  line  of  tar.  Gas  tar  and  rabbits  don't  go  well  to- 
gether. It  would  pay  you,  sir,  to  get  a  tar  cart,  and  em- 
ploy a  man  to  drive  it,  with  the  tap  turned  on,  along  the 
road  once  a  month  at  least.  If  you  do  that  you'll  satisfy 
William  Jones,  I  feel  sure,  and  you  won't  hear  him  talk 
again  of  giving  up  The  Bitfel,  or  of  a  reduction  in  his 
rent.  He's  an  honest  fellow  is  William,  and  a  good 
farmer.  I've  no  doubt  old  Pen  y  Gadfa  will  swear  like 
a  trooper,  but  I  don't  see  you  have  any  cause  to  interfere 
with  his  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  way.' 

•Well,'  laughed  Mr  Price,  'your  suggestion  seems  a 
sensible  and  practical  one,  and  worth  trying.  Perhaps 
Mr  Tanat,  you  won't  mind  stepping  round  to  the  gas 
works  some  time  to-morrow,  and  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  about  the  tar  cart  ? ' 

*I  will  do  so,'  replied  Owen,  *the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.' 
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«But  is  it  tnie»' asked  Mr  Price,  'that  old  Hyphen 
Roberts  died  quite  suddenly  this  afternoon  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? ' 

*  I've  heard  nothing  of  any  such  report,'  said  Owen. 

*  Oh,  yes,  it's  true  enougli^'  interjected  Ben ;  *  I  heard 
the  whole  story  from  Hannah,  Hyphen's  servant  I 
met  her  as  I  was  coming  home  from  work  this  evening.' 

'  I'm  told  that  the  poor  old  fellow  died  of  colic.' 

'Colic  be  blowed,  begging  yom*  pardon,'  continued 
Ben.  'He  walked  this  morning  to  Rhoswen,  and  got 
back  rather  late,  in  a  great  heat,  drank  near  half-a-gallon 
of  milk  to  quench  his  thirst,  and,  as  he  couldn't  wait  for 
his  dinner,  which  had  been  kept  back  because  he  hadn't 
turned  up  at  his  usual  time,  made  shift  with  a  hasty 
lunch  of  cold  meat  and  pickles.  Then  off  he  started, 
running  all  the  way,  from  The  Ueiniau  to  the  workhouse, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  where,  I  dare  say,  he  was  going  to  kick  up 
some  row  or  other.  Well,  everybody  knows  what  will 
happen  when  milk  and  pickles  are  shook  up  for  a  good 
while  on  a  hot  day.  Old  Hyphen  must  have  died 
of  a  cheese  forming  itself  inside  him,  and  stopping  all 
his  clockwork.  Anyhow,  that's  how  I  explained  the 
matter  to  myself  when  Hannah  told  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars.' 

After  Ben  had  finished  his  account,  Mr  Price  laughed 
very  heartily,  laughed  till  he  cried,  and  again  and  again 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiping  away  with  his  handker- 
chief the  mist  that  kept  gathering  over  them. 

'  Well,  that  certainly  was  an  inglorious  end  for  "  the 
last  of  the  Cadwaladrs! " '  said  Owen.  '  But  as  there  was 
something  humorous  about  all  his  life,  so,  in  the  manner 
of  his  death,  if  Ben's  description  of  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  he  was  still  true  to  his  character.  I  am  very 
sorry,  however,  that  the  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  I  was 
mischievous  enough  to  tease  and  bait  him.  He  was 
bragging  about  the  mutation  of  some  of  the  Welsh  con- 
sonants when  they  form  the  initial  letters  of  words,  and 
said  that  the  old  Gameriaid^  who  put  their  stamp  on  our 
speech,  must  have  had  the  sense  of  linguistic  music  very 
strongly  developed.  Now  I  knew  that  if  I  had  made 
any  such  remark  to  him,  he  would  have  attacked  me 
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with  all  the  artillery  of  abuse  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar,  and  pooh-poohed  the  notion  as  a  baseless  fiction, 
an  idle  dream,  a  piece  of  preposterous  folly,  for  he  delighted 
always  in  flouting  and  ridiculing  another  man's  spoken 
opinion,  whether  he  agreed  with  it  or  not  So  I  replied 
that  this  consonantal  mutation  was  due  simply  and  en- 
tirely to  linguistic  laziness.  Whereupon  he  stormed, 
fumed  and  blasphemed,  and  wound  up  by  telling  me 
that  I  was  a  traitor  to  my  country.    And  thus  I  left  him.' 

*  Yes,'  observed  Ben,  *  old  Hyphen  had  always  a  fine 
command  of  bad  language.' 

'Ah,  well,'  replied  Owen,  *with  all  his  faults  he  was, 
I  believe,  a  true  Cymro  at  heart.  There  was  an  old- 
world  flavour  about  him  which  always  interested  me; 
and,  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  his  speech  and  the  violence 
and  uncertainty  of  his  temper,  he  was  capable  at  times 
of  real  kindness.  I  understand  he  was  very  good  to  his 
niece.  Miss  Jane  Jones,  whom  he  maintained  for  years 
at  school,  and  who  has  recently  come  to  live  with  him 
at  The  Lleiniau.' 

*  That  may  be,'  answered  Ben ;  *  but  she  was  heir  to 
his  property,  and  if  he  never  quarrelled  with  her,  or 
bullied  her,  she  must  be  about  the  only  person  he  knew 
that  he  hasn't  blackguarded.  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  whine 
over  old  Hyphen  now  he's  dead,  for  I  remember  what 
he  was  while  he  was  still  alive ;  and  as  to  Miss  Jones, 
Hannah  told  me  that  during  the  last  week  he  made  her 
change  her  surname  to  Jone&-Cadwaladr-Roberts.' 

'  Hyphenating  to  the  last,'  laughed  Owen. 

*  And  making  a  chum  of  himself,  and  dying  of  a  cheese 
in  his  stomach,'  added  Ben ;  'but  I  must  now  be  off.' 

'  And  so  must  I,'  said  Owen ;  '  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late.' 

The  next  morning,  after  Tanat  had  called  at  the 
gas  works,  he  walked  out  to  The  Bitfel  to  explain  to 
William  Jones  what  Mr, Price  had  settled  to  do  to  meet 
his  complaint. 

*I'm  much  obliged,'  said  the  honest  farmer,  *and  very 
glad  that  I've  not  myself  been  asked  to  lay  down  the  tar. 
Old  Lloyd  would  have  raged  at  me  no  end  if  he  had 
caught  me  at  that  job,  and  would  have  found  out  some 
means  or  other  of  annoying  me.    But  I'll  bet  it  was  either 
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a  gamekeeper  or  a  poacher  who  put  Mr  Price  up  to  the 
tar-cart  dodge.' 

'  Well,'  answered  Owen,  *  if  this  scheme  for  ridding  you 
of  the  rabbits  succeed,  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  as 
to  who  it  was  that  hatched  it' 

'Not  I!'  exclaimed  Jones.  *Of  course  I  have  my 
suspicions,  but  I  know  how  to  keep  them  to  myself.  I 
can  keep  silence  in  two  languages.' 


CHAPTER  CIV 

Tanat,  on  his  way  home  from  The  Bitfel,  crossed  the 
meadows  so  as  to  reach  the  road  from  Bwlch  y  Garr^ 
Ateb  to  Trefechan,  without  going  through  the  town.  As 
he  jumped  the  second  gate  he  met,  face  to  face,  Myfanwy 
Thomas,  who  was  returning  from  a  walk  she  had  taken 
to  Pen  y  Bwlch. 

<  Ah,  Fanwy,'  said  Owen,  '  now  that  you  are  so  near 
Tan  y  Gamedd,  cannot  you  come  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  see  the  place  of  which  you  yourself  will,  I  hope,  be 
mistress  one  day  ? ' 

'  I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much,'  was  the  answer, 
'  but  I  have  no  time  now.  It  is  seldom  I  can  be  away 
from  the  house  in  the  morning  at  all,  but  Cadi  has  been 
having  a  general  turn-out  and  clearing  up,  and  would  not 
allow  me  to  help  her ;  and  though  we  are  only  going  to 
have  a  make-shift  dinner  to-day,  still  it  is  half-past  twdve, 
and  I  ought  to  be  home  to  attend  to  it.  Some  other 
day,  some  afternoon,  perhaps,  when  Mr  Price  can  spare 
you,  if  you  will  call  for  me,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come. 
I  am  fond  of  visiting  old  buildings  of  any  sort,  and  should 
like  especially  to  go  through  Tan  y  Gamedd.  I  have 
not  been  in  it  since  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and  thought 
more,  I  fear,  of  the  two  tarts  then  given  me  than  of  the 
house  itself.' 

Owen  walked  down  the  road  with  Myfanwy  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  town,  and  as  the  two  parted,  she,  smiling 
upon  him,  said,  'You  will  not  forget  to  drop  in  at 
Gorphwysfa  one  evening  soon  ? ' 

*I11  drop  in  to-night,  if  you  say  much,'  was  Owen's 
instant  reply. 
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*  Do,*  answered  Myfanwy,  as  she  tripped  off. 

When  she  got  home,  she  found  a  letter  awaiting  her 
which  had  just  arrived  by  the  second  post.  The  envelope 
was  inscribed  in  her  cousin  Oliver's  handwriting.  She 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  unopened  (think  how  few  women 
would  have  been  equal  to  such  a  strain  on  their  curiosity !) 
until  dinner  was  over,  '  the  things '  washed  up,  and  the 
room  straightened.  Then  she  took  the  letter  into  her 
bedroom,  so  as  to  peruse  it  without  interruption.  Ajid 
this  IS  what  she  read, — 


*  Spittal  House,  Hattbrlby, 
*  August  iStA,  1885. 

'  My  dear  Myfanwy, — It  is  a  full  fortnight,  I  see,  since 
I  got  Llewelyn's  letter  informing  me  of  your  engagement 
to  Mr  Tanat.  It  must  seem  extremely  unmannerly  of 
me  not  to  have  written  to  your  brother  before,  and  still 
more  unmannerly  not  to  have  written  to  you.  But  I  have 
had  little  leisure,  and  what  leisure  I  Aave  had  has  been 
wholly  taken  up  in  visits  to  Carr  Hall.  Is  this  surprising  ? 
Cannot  you  understand  and  forgive  ?  However,  here  I 
am  actually  scribbling  at  last,  and  determined  within  the 
next  few  days  to  get  rid  of  my  obligations  to  Llewelyn 
by  writing  to  him  also.  I  have  only  seen  Owen  Tanat 
once  in  recent  years.  What  I  then  saw  of  him  I  liked ; 
the  testimony  of  his  friends  is  all  in  his  favour,  so  that  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  you  will  have  in  him  a  good 
husband.  Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  and  the  ex- 
pression of  my  warm  desire  for  your  happiness.  Your 
brother  tells  me  the  affair  cannot,  or  must  not,  come  off 
for  some  time.  Well,  in  the  case  of  natures  so  even  and 
under  control  as  your  own  and  Mr  Tanat's,  delay,  if  not 
too  much  prolonged,  may  be  expected  to  bind  you  the 
more  each  to  each,  so  that  marriage,  when  it  comes,  shall 
be  the  more  secure  and  peaceful. 

*Miss  Carleton  and  I  are  to  be  wedded  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  the  precise  day  not  as  yet  finally 
fixed,  and  I  am  having  the  house  smartened  up.  Is  it 
of  any  use  inviting  you  to  come  over  for  the  occasion  ? 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  say 
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Yes,     I  ?rill  invite  Llewelyn  in  due  form  when  I  write  to 
him. 

'  And  now  I  have  a  piece  of  real  news  to  impart  to  you, 
and  I  hardly  know  what  you  will  think  of  Mr  Carleton 
when  I  tell  it  Edmund,  after  your  dismissal  of  him, 
became  strangely  reserved,  quite  unUke  his  former  self, 
would  see  few  people,  took  long,  solitary  rides,  or  immured 
himself  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  library.  In  view  of 
the  approaching  marriage  of  Kate,  he  talked  of  engaging 
a  staid,  middle-aged  woman  as  his  housekeeper.  We 
believed,  and  still  believe,  that  he  had  not  lost  the  hope 
of  one  day  winning  you.  But  immediately  the  news  of 
your  betrothal  to  Mr  Tanat  reached  us,  he  went  and 
offered  his  hand  to  Miss  Hacon.  He  was  accepted,  and 
Kate  is  urging  her  brother  so  to  manage  that  our  own 
wedding  and  his  shall  take  place  together.  If  I  say  that 
Edith,  as  we  are  now  getting  to  call  her,  will  make  a 
more  suitable  wife  for  Mr  Carleton  than  yourself,  you 
will  not  be  vexed,  for  this  opinion  of  mine  does  but  con- 
firm the  rightness  of  the  decision  that  you  yourself  came 
to.  Miss  Hacon  is  cultivated,  lady-like,  lundly,  as  you 
know,  but  she  has  also  acquired  the  art  of  ruling  without 
ever  showing  that  she  rules.  She  is  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  stand  by  Edmund's  side.  He  is  generous  and 
high-minded,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  good-natured  that 
he  is  continually  being  imposed  upon.  It  makes  me 
angry  sometimes  to  see  how  poor  he  is,  with  such  an 
estate  as  he  has.  I  believe  that  some  of  his  tenants 
would  respect  him  more,  if  he  were  more  strict  with  them. 
Miss  Hacon,  when  she  becomes  Mrs  Carleton,  will,  if 
I  mistake  not,  relieve  Edmund  of  most  of  the  cares 
involved  in  managing  his  property,  and  he  will  find  his 
true  sphere  in  literary  activity  and  friendship,  and  in 
domestic  felicity. 

'This  is  about  all,  I  think,  I  meant  to  say.  Mrs 
Hearn,  who  sends  her  kind  regards,  tells  me  that  two 
patients  have  been  waiting  to  see  me  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  surgery,  and  'tis  full  time  I  attended  to  them.  So 
with  love  to  your  mother  and  brother,  believe  me  to  be, 
Your  affectionate  cousin,  Oliver  Lloyd.* 

Myfanwy  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  and  many  were 
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the  reflections,  some  sad,  some  pleasant,  that  it  called 
up  in  her.  Then  she  busied  herself  about  various  tasks 
until  tea  time  came,  and  with  it  Llewelyn.  To  him  she 
communicated  so  much  of  the  contents  of  Oliver's  letter 
as  she  thought  fit  to  disclose. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  go  down  to  Norfolk  to  NoPs 
wedding?'  asked  her  brother. 

*No,'  was  the  reply;  *I  should  be  too  much  em- 
barrassed at  seeing  Mr  Carleton  to  think  of  doing  so. 
But  someone  from  Gorphwysfa  ought  to  be  there,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why^^  should  not  accept  Oliver's  in- 
vitation when  it  comes ;  and  a  visit  to  Hatterley  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  do  you  good  both  in  mind  and  body.' 

'Well,  I'll  think  about  it,'  said  Llewelyn. 

When  Owen  called  later  on,  Myfanwy,  without  any 
hesitation,  handed  over  to  him  her  cousin's  letter,  and, 
while  he  was  reading  it,  went  upstairs  and  brought  down 
a  photograph  of  Carr  Hall  which  she  had  brought  back 
with  her  from  Norfolk. 

'What  a  lovely  old  place ! '  exclaimed  Owen,  studying 
the  photograph  attentively.  '  And  are  you  going  down 
to  Hatterley  ? '  asked  he. 

*  No,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  cannot  at  all  see  my  way  clear 
to  go.' 

*  Do  you  know,  Fanwy,'  continued  Owen,  *  I've  often 
wondered  that  when  such  a  man  as  Mr  Carleton  is  re- 
ported to  be,  and  the  owner  of  so  fair  a  dwelling,  came 
to  woo  you,  his  suit  was  not  accepted?  Well  for  me 
that  things  happened  as  they  did,  but  still  I've  often 
wondered  why  Mr  Carleton  was  sent  empty  away.' 

'Well,  I  suppose  I  loved  someone  else  better,* 
answered  Myfanwy. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Owen,  triumphantly,  *  that  is  precisely 
what  I  wished  you  to  say.' 

And  then  the  two  kissed  each  other.  But  it  is  best  to 
draw  a  veil  over  what  happens  when  lover  looks  into  lover's 
face  and  finds  full  satisfaction  there.  Let  it  suffice  to 
relate  that  the  two  hours  these  foolish  young  people  spent 
together  that  night  seemed  to  have  lasted  scarcely  ten 
minutes,  and  Owen  walked  home  to  Tan  y  Gamedd  as 
though  he  stepped  on  air 
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CHAPTER    CV 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  Llewelyn  having  received 
Oliver's  invitation  to  be  present  at  his  wedding,  decided, 
after  some  debate  with  himself,  to  accept  it  He  was  to 
be  'best  man.'  Myfanwy,  of  course,  replied  to  Mr 
Lloyd's  letter  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  in 
announcing  her  inability  to  go  down  to  Norfolk,  con- 
gratulated her  cousin  on  the  happiness,  so  well  deserved, 
now  within  his  reach,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  bestow,  as  well  as  to  receive,  that  settled 
satisfaction  without  which  life  could  not  become  com- 
plete or  wholly  rounded.  She  wrote  also  a  letter  to 
Miss  Carleton,  upon  which,  as  she  felt  sure  it  would  be 
shown  to  Edmund  as  well  as  to  Oliver,  she  spent  the 
utmost  pains.  She  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  until  every 
sentence  seemed  at  last  right.  The  letter  contained, 
delicately  conveyed,  a  message  of  goodwill  to  Mr 
Carleton,  an  'expression  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
long  trial,  and  her  assurance  that  in  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  one  so  well-suited  to  him  as  Miss  Hacon 
waSj^he  would  now  be  at  peace  with  himself  once  more. 
She  lavished  much  praise  on  Ohver,  praise  that  she  knew 
Miss  Carleton  would  like,  and  prattled  through  many 
pages  about  the  incidents  of  her  own  life,  bringing  in,  as 
though  by  accident,  ever  and  anon  Tanat's  name,  so  as 
to  show  clearly  enough,  without  saying  so  outright,  how 
happy  she  was  in  his  confidence ;  how  her  love  for  Owen 
was  returned  in  full  measure,  and  altogether  what  a  fine 
and  faultless  fellow  Tanat  was. 

I  cannot  give  this  adroit  letter  in  full,  for  little  space 
is  left  me,  and  I  must  press  on. 

The  two  weddings  duly  took  place  together  at  Hatterley 
one  fine  morning  in  September,  and  Llewelyn  travelled 
down  on  the  Saturday  before  to  represent  Gorphwysfa 
at  the  ceremony,  and  play  his  part  of  best  man. 

He  went  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  the  Staithe  Meet- 
ing, where  he  heard  a  very  good  sermon  from  Mr  Radley, 
the  minister,  and  conveyed  to  him  afterwards,  as  he  had 
been  requested  to  do,  Myfanwy's  kind  regards.  *Ah, 
thank  you,'  said    Mr    Radley;    'we've    not  forgotten 
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Miss  Thomas  here  yet  But  we  have  with  us  a  fellow 
countrywoman  of  hers,  Miss  Williams,  a  most  energetic 
worker  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  a  great  help  to  us  in 
many  ways.' 

*I  think,'  remarked  Llewelyn,  'I've  heard  my  sister 
mention  her  name.' 

'I  dare  say,'  continued  Mr  Radley;  'she  must  have 
come  to  Hatterley  long  before  Miss  Thomas  returned  to 
Wales.  Ah,  here  she  comes,'  he  cried,  as  a  bright-eyed, 
smiling  and  vivacious  young  woman,  laughing  and  chat- 
ting with  three  or  four  little  girls  that  were  clinging  to 
her  skirts,  came  out  of  the  chapel  door. 

'Allow  me,  Miss  Williams,'  said  the  minister,  'to 
introduce  you  to  Mr  Lewelyn  Thomas,  of  Treveccan, 
North  Wales,  brother  to  Miss  Mevanwy  Thomas,  whom 
you  no  doubt  remember,  and  cousin  to  Mr  Loyd,  surgeon, 
of  this  town.' 

As  she  shook  hands  with  him,  Llewelyn  glanced 
rapidly  at  her.  Miss  Williams  was  rather  pretty,  modestly 
but  tastefully  dressed,  and  made  a  pleasant  picture,  the 
young  fellow  thought,  with  the  children  jumping  all  about 
her,  eager  to  secure  the  smallest  share  of  attention.  '  Now, 
my  dears,  you  must  go  home,'  she  said  to  them,  '  but  I 
shall  expect  to  see  every  one  of  you  again  this  afternoon.' 
And  she  kissed  them  all,  and  they  went  their  several  ways. 
Then,  turning  to  Llewelyn,  she  continued,  *Oh,  yes,  I 
remember  Miss  Thomas  very  well,  but  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  spoke  to  her.  She  was  rather  reserved,  I  always 
thought.  She  would  hurry  out  of  chapel  immediately 
service  was  over,  so  as  to  afford  no  one  a  chance  of 
having  any  conversation  with  her.' 

'Well,'  replied  Llewelyn,  'now  that  you  speak  of  it, 
Fanwy  has  always,  1  think,  been  rather  reserved;  but 
she's  all  right  when  you  come  to  know  her.  She  may 
be  wrong  sometimes,  and  I've  often  thought  her  to  be 
so,  but  she  generally  turns  out  to  be  right  in  the  end.' 

'  Ah,  it's  very  good  of  you  to  speak  up  for  your  sister 
like  that,'  said  Miss  Williams,  with  just  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
for  she  had  fancied  Myfanwy  to  be  stuck  up, 

'Oh,  you  mustn't  talk  of  me  as  good,'  explained 
Llewelyn,  '  but  rather  look  on  me  as  a  repentant  sinner. 
I've  often  scolded  my  sister  outrageously  for  doing  things 
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which  didn't  foil  in  with  my  own  ideas,  but  have  always 
discovered  at  last  that  she  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
And  I  ought  to  add  that  she  makes  no  pretences,  and  is 
only  reseived  because  she  is  shy  and  unassuming.' 

*Oh,'  replied  Miss  WUliams,  relenting  at  once,  '  I  wish 
I  had  known  more  of  her  when  she  was  here.  But  I 
understand  her  better  after  what  you  have  said.  Wm 
you  believe  that  I  thought  her  at  first  to  be  too  proud  to 
speak  to  anybody,  and  afterwards  imagined  her  to  be  one 
of  those  superior  persons  who  set  up  to  be  faultless? 
And  people  of  that  sort  I  cannot  get  on  with  at  all.' 

'Well,' said  Llewelyn,  'she's  not  a  bit  like  that;  but 
youll  find,'  he  impudently  added,  'no  such  difficulty 
in  getting  on  with  me,  for  I'm  full  of  faults,  and  always 
was.' 

'  I'm  afraid  that  remark  is  too  true,'  was  the  severe 
reply. 

At  this  point  the  minister  broke  in,  '  If  we  stop  here 
talking  any  longer,  my  mutton  will  be  cold,  but  Miss 
Williams  always  comes  in  to  tea  with  Mrs  Radley  and 
myself  after  school  on  Sunday  afternoons;  tea  at  a 
quarter  to  five,  sharp ;  this  is  my  house.  I  shall  expect 
you.' 

Miss  Williams  was  a  bit  vexed  with  Llewelyn  for  his 
'  cheek ' ;  he  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself.  So  the 
one  bowed,  the  other  lifted  his  hat,  and  each  set  off  in 
opposite  directions,  she  towards  High  Street,  and  he 
towards  Spital  House. 


CHAPTER    CVI 

Llewelyn  could  not  but  blame  himself  for  the  audacity 
of  that  remark  of  his,  savouring  of  his  old  heedless  days, 
which  had  brought  his  conversation  with  Miss  Williams 
to  so  abrupt  an  end,  and  feared  she  would  fail,  in  conse- 
quence, to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Mr  Radley's  later  in 
the  day.  Still,  he  fancied  that  she  would  not,  on  reflec- 
tion, carry  her  resentment  against  him  so  far  as  to  stop 
away,  and  was  himself  determined  to  go  to  the  minister's 
house  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  once  more,  for  he  could 
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not  banish  from  his  remembrance  that  morning  vision  of 
her  as  she  came  out  of  the  chapel  door  with  the  children 
hanging  about  her  dress,  and  looking  up  into  her  eyes. 
Not  that  Miss  Williams  was  pre-eminently  beautiful,  but 
she  was  undeniably  graceful,  and  carried  herself  well ; 
evidently  affectionate  j  one  of  those  women  on  whose 
faces  truth  and  goodness  are  unmistakably  stamped; 
energetic,  as  Mr  Radley  had  said ;  frank ;  a  little  out- 
spoken, perhaps,  but  not  offensively  so.  In  short, 
Llewelyn  was  taken  captive  as  he  had  never  been  taken 
captive  before,  and  when  he  got  back  to  Spital  House, 
and  was  seated  with  his  cousin  at  dinner,  he  asked  who 
and  what  she  was,  and  where  she  came  from. 

'Miss  Williams,'  said  Oliver,  Ms  in  charge  of  the 
millinery  department  at  Messrs  Podmore  &  Folcard's, 
the  principal  drapers  here,  but  when  I  was  called  in  to 
attend  her  some  time  back,  I  was  surprised  by  her 
addressing  me  in  Welsh,  and  she  then  told  me  that  her 
father  was  bom  at  PwU  y  Gwrachod,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Trefechan.' 

•Good  gracious,'  exclaimed  Llewelyn,  *her  father 
bom  at  PwU  y  Gwrachod !  And  what  is  your  candid 
opinion  of  her  ? ' 

*  My  candid  opinion  ? '  replied  Oliver,  with  an  amused 
smile ;  •  well,  my  candid  opinion  is  that  if  you  win  Miss 
Williams  you  will  be  a  lucky  fellow ;  and  yet,'  added  he, 
'  I  don't  know ;  in  these  matters  'tis  mainly  a  question  of 
congeniality  of  temperament' 

*  Mr  Radley  seems  to  be  a  capital  preacher,  and  a  good 
sort  of  man,'  remarked  Llewelyn,  showing  a  sudden 
anxiety  to  change  the  subject 

*Oh,  yes,'  answered  Oliver,  with  ready  compliance; 
*  his  sermons  are  always  well  arranged,  and  exceptionally 
sensible  and  practical  He  is  learned,  without  being 
pedantic ;  pious,  without  being  sour  or  given  to  cant' 

•Then  why,'  asked  Llewelyn,  'don't  you  go  oftener 
to  hear  him  preach?' 

•Well,'  was  the  reply,  'for  one  thing  I  can't.  People 
are  ill  on  Sundays  just  as  on  other  days.  The  morning 
and  aftemoon  of  every  Sunday  are  generally  taken  up 
with  my  ••rounds,"  and  I  am  often  called  out  in  the 
evening.    If  I  had  not  recently  engaged  an  assistant,  I 
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shouldn't  be  at  home  now.  An  old  lady  sent  for  me  a 
little  while  ago  at  half-past  nine  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  declared^  when  I  got  to  the  house,  that  she  had 
summoned  me  so  early  in  order  that  I  might  go  to 
chapel  that  morning  for  once ;  just  as  though  she  was 
the  only  patient  I  had  to  look  after.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  said.  When  I  get  a  Sunday  evening 
free  I  often  go  to  church,  that  is,  if  I  am  sure  Mr 
Wynton  is  to  preach,  for  there  is  something  singularly 
attractive  to  me  about  his  sermons  and  personality. 
But  in  principle  I  am  a  Dissenter  still.  What  would 
happen  if  the  Church  were  unsectarianised,  its  theology 
rendered  amenable  to  the  ascertained  results  of  modem 
knowledge,  the  use  of  parts  of  its  prayer-book  made 
permissive,  and  some  means  found  of  dealing  effectually 
with  the  absurd  pretensions  of  many  of  its  clergy,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  As  no  such  change  is  likely  to  occur  in 
my  time,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  what  my  attitude  would 
be  were  the  reform  indicated  to  come  to  pass.' 

'I  noticed,'  remarked  Llewelyn,  *how  many  well- 
dressed  people  were  in  chapel  this  morning,  and  how 
few  of  the  poorer  and  labouring  class,  and  those  only 
of  the  superior  sort,  seemed  to  be  present.' 

*Yes,'  replied  Oliver,  *it  is  the  Wesleyans,  and  especi- 
ally the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  manage  to  get  hold 
of  the  poor  here.  But  Dissent  is  not  at  all  strong  in 
this  town  and  district  The  poor  generally,  when  they 
go  to  any  place  of  worship,  attend  their  parish  church, 
and  yet,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  one  whom  they  so  much 
distrust  as  the  parson.    That  is  my  experience.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  front 
door  bell.  *Ah,'  said  Oliver,  *I  thought  it  would  be 
strange  if  I  were  allowed  to  finish  my  dinner  in  peace. 
However,  for  the  next  three  weeks  or  so  my  patients 
will  have  to  be  content  with  Mr  Coxey,  my  assistant. 
They  may  ring  as  loudly  and  call  as  often  for  me  as 
they  will,  but  I  shall  be  beyond  their  reach.  And  yet,' 
added  he,  *I  wouldn't  relinquish  my  practice  as  a 
surgeon  for  anything.  It  is  variety  of  interest  which 
adds  zest  to  life  and  lengthens  its  span,  and  I  don't 
know  any  calling  in  which  so  much  variety  of  interest 
is  to  be  found  as  in  that  of  a  country  practitioner.     It 
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has  its  hardships,  of  course,  but  these  are  mitigated  by 
the  feeling  that  one  is  alleviating  the  anguish  of  those 
that  suffer.  However,  'tis  the  spice  of  adventure  about 
the  work  which  constitutes  its  chief  charm  for  me,  and 
reconciles  me  to  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  various 
pursuits  of  which  I  was  once  so  fond.  Ah !  there's  the 
bell  again.  Another  patient  in  the  surgery.  But  now, 
what  about  tea?  Mr  Coxey  will  be  here  at  half-past 
four,  and  I  shall  then  drive  up  to  Carr  Hall.  I  am 
commissioned  to  invite  you  to  accompany  me.  Will 
you  go?' 

*I  can  hardly  do  that,'  answered  Llewelyn.  *I've 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Radley.' 

'  So  as  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Williams  also.  Is  it  not 
so?  But  what  excuses  am  I  to  make  for  you  at  Carr 
Hall?'  asked  Oliver,  as  he  opened  the  door  into  the 
surgery. 

*None  at  all,'  was  the  reply.  *You  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  out  of  the  way.' 


CHAPTER    CVII 

Llewelyn  made  his  appearance  at  Mr  Radley's  house 
at  about  a  quarter  past  four,  and  after  being  introduced 
to  the  minister's  wife,  a  lean,  limp  lady,  whose  delicate 
form  contrasted  strongly  with  the  robust  frame  and  jovial 
countenance  of  her  husband,  was  led  by  Mr  Radley  into 
his  study,  there  to  wait  until  tea  should  be  announced. 

•I'm  afraid,  sir,'  began  Llewelyn,  *that  I  rather  an- 
noyed Miss  Williams  by  what  I  said  this  morning,  and 
I  shall  apologise  to  her  for  it  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  her  this  afternoon.' 

'  See  her ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Radley,  *  of  course  you  will 
see  her.  She  will  be  here  directly ;  school  is  hardly  over 
yet.  But  don't  apologise.  I've  no  doubt  she  has  already 
repented  for  taking  you  up  so  sharply.  If  you  make  any 
reference  to  what  you  blurted  out,  she  will  think  her  first 
impressions  right,  and  keep  you  at  a  distance.  She  is 
an  exceedingly  estimable  girl,  good  to  the  core,  and  very 
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much  respected  by  us  all.  If  I  had  imagined  that  you 
had  meant  to  flirt  with  her,  as  she  herself  at  the  time 
evidently  did,  well — I  shouldn't  have  invited  you  to  meet 
her  now.  But  I  acquit  you  of  that  intention.  So  let 
there  be  no  apology  offered.  Talk  as  though  no  indiscre- 
tion had  been  committed,  and  then  all  vrill  go  smoothly.' 

The  bell  presently  rang  for  tea,  and  the  two  left  the 
study  for  the  long  sitting-room  looking  on  the  Staithe- 
gate.  Mrs  Radley  was  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  the  others  seated  Uiemselves  in  due  order. 
After  some  general  and  promiscuous  talk,  Llewelyn 
ventured  at  last  to  address  Miss  Williams  direcdy.  *  You 
know,'  said  he,  'that  I  come  from  Trefechan.  My 
cousin,  Mr  lioyd,  tells  me  your  father  was  bom  near 
that  town.' 

'Yes,'  she  replied,  'he  was  bom  at  Pwll  y  Gwrachod.' 

'  What  a  name ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Radley. 

'  It  means  The  hag^  pool^^  explained  the  young  lady. 

'I  felt  sure  it  meant  something  dreadful,'  was  the 
minister's  comment,  as  he  stuffed  a  piece  of  buttered 
toast  into  his  mouth. 

•  Oh,  but,'  she  said,  '  I'm  not  at  all  conscious  of  any- 
thing dreadful  about  the  sound  of  the  name.' 

'Well,  you  see,'  Mr  Radley  went  on,  'you've  been 
used  to  hearing  it,  and  the  name  slips  out  between  your 
teeth  without  any  difficulty;  but  as  for  me,  I  couldn't 
pronounce  it  to  save  my  life.' 

'  Oh,  I  think  you  could,'  answered  Miss  Williams,  '  if 
you  were  to  try  diligently  enough.  We  have  a  French 
milliner  at  our  place  who,  when  she  first  came  to  us, 
always  said  "sin"  for  "thin,"  and  "tsat"  for  "that,'* 
but  who  now,  by  sheer  resolution  and  effort,  is  able 
to  pronounce  these  and  similar  words  quite  correctly. 
Many  Englishmen  settled  in  Wales  have  to  my  own  know- 
ledge completely  mastered  the  letters  //  and  ch.  They 
have  done  so,  I  suppose,  by  carefully  listening  to  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  which  those  letters 
occur  until  they  have  caught  the  tme  sounds,  and  then 
tried  until  they  have  exactly  imitated  them.  There  is 
nothing  barbarous  or  uncouth  about  such  sounds, 
nothing  more  uncouth  than  there  is  in  the  sound  of 
the  letter  j  to  a  Welshman.    I  think  the  Welsh,  a 
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few  centuries  ago,  must  have  had  great  difficulty  with 
that  letter,  and  often  softened  it  into  sh^  for  we  still 
often  say  "Shone"  for  "John,"  and  "Shahn"  for 
"Jane!"' 

'Well,  Miss  Williams,'  said  Mr  Radley,  *you  must 
repeat  for  me  a  few  Welsh  words  containing  these 
sounds  as  often  as  you  can  until  I  become  accustomed 
to  them,  and  am  able  to  shape  my  mouth  to  utter  them. 
I  don't  like  to  be  beaten  even  by  PaoUhey  Graccod, 
But  take  a  piece  of  cake,  and  pass  up  your  cup  again.' 

'My  opinion  of  the  average  Englishman's  capacity 
for  pronouncing  words  strange  to  him  is  not  very  high,' 
remarked  Llewelyn.  *Why,  as  a  rule,  he  can't  pro- 
nounce his  own  language  properly.  I  travelled  from 
Peterborough  to  Ely  with  a  man  who  communicated 
to  me  a  variety  of  curious  information.  For  example, 
he  told  me  his  name  was  "'Enry  Todd,"  that  he  had 
been  "to  Stamfud,"  and  that  it  wouldn't  be  "wuth 
'is  wile  to  go  to  that  'ole  again."  I  believe  he  was 
a  commercial  traveller.  Oh,  yes,  and  he  said  he  lived 
at  "'Igate!"' 

Now  Mr  Radley  rather  prided  himself  on  speaking 
English  with  absolute  accuracy  and  proper  accentuation, 
and,  naturally  resenting  Llewelyn's  indiscreet  and  un- 
courteous  speech,  instantly  retorted,  'But,  my  friend, 
your  fellow  traveller  was  plainly  a  wholly  uneducated 
and  somewhat  vulgar  man,  and  you  ought  not  to  select 
him  as  a  type  of  the  million  or  more  of  Englishmen 
who  love  their  native  language,  and  take  pains  to 
speak  it  with  propriety.  Are  colloquialisms,  dialects  or 
mispronunciations  quite  unknown  in  Wales,  or  is  literary 
Webh  invariably  spoken  there?' 

'  No ;  I  can  answer  for  that,'  said  Miss  Williams. 

'  I  spoke  with  too  little  discrimination,  I  admit,  and 
I  must  apologise,'  Llewelyn  answered,  after  a  minute's 
pause. 

'  Did  we  not  agree,'  asked  Mr  Radley,  with  a  meaning 
and  hearty  laugh,  for  he  had  now  quite  overcome  his 
temporary  vexation,  '  that  there  were  to  be  no  apologies 
offered  this  afternoon?  But  there  is  one  consideration 
that  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  during  this  our 
little  dispute.     I  am  not  merely  an  Englishman,  but  an 
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inhabitant  of  a  kingdom  which  contains  several  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  every  educated  man  should  make 
himself  master  of  at  least  as  much  of  the  languages  of 
those  nationalities  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  aright 
the  name  of  every  place  in  the  kingdom  wherever  it 
may  happen  to  be.  So  much  is  required  from  the 
men  of  one  nationality  to  the  men  of  another,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  So  much  is  required  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  higher  patriotism  which  transcends  the 
narrower  patriotism  of  Englishman,  Welshman,  Irish- 
man or  Scot,  To  act  otherwise  is  to  behave  in  ordinary 
affairs  as  a  mere  sectary  behaves  in  religious  matters. 
For  my  part,'  he  added,  '  I  shall  not  now  rest  until  I 
have  mastered  the  name  of  the  farm  where  your  father 
was  born,  Miss  Williams.  The  name  "Trefechan"  I 
have  now  heard  so  many  times  that  I  don't  think  it 
will  henceforth  give  me  much  trouble.  There  is  only 
one  guttural  in  it  to  gall  one's  throat,  and,  I  think,  my 
dear,'  said  he,  addressing  his  wife,  '  I  will  take  another 
cup  of  tea  to  wash  it  down.' 

At  this  sally  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the 
conversation  drifted  for  a  while  hither  and  thither. 
Presently  Llewelyn  asked,  'Have  you  ever  been  to 
Trefechan,  Miss  Williams?' 

*No,'  she  replied,  *I  have  never  been  there.  My 
father  left  Pwll  y  Gwrachod  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his  mother  at  Dol- 
gelley;  he  ultimately  set  up  in  business  in  Wrexham, 
and  there  married.  But  first  mother  died,  and,  not  long 
after,  father  himself  died  quite  suddenly  of  heart  disease. 
I  was  brought  up  by  two  maiden  aunts,  sisters  of  my 
father,  who  lived  with  him  at  Wrexham,  and  who  still 
live  there,  and  I  go  down  every  year  to  visit  them.  But 
although  I  have  never  seen  Pwll  y  Gwrachod  or  Tre- 
fechan, my  aunts  have  told  me  a  great  deal  about  both, 
and  many  a  place  besides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  They  have  heard  your  father  preach;  and  they 
have  amused  me  by  relating  an  extraordinary  number 
of  stories  concerning  a  gentleman  nicknamed  "Hyphen," 
who,  if  he  is  still  alive,  must  be  now  getting  old.* 

*Ah,  yes,'  said  Llewelyn;  'Hyphen  Roberts  they 
mean,   otherwise    Hugh   Cadwaladr-Roberts,   Esq.,    of 
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Lleiniau.  He  maintained  his  character  for  eccentricity 
to  the  last,  and  died  only  a  few  days  ago  of  a  cheese 
in  his  stomach.' 

*  Of  a  cheese  in  his  stomach  !  '  exclaimed  Mr  Radley ; 
*  you  must  take  supper  with  us  to-night  and  tell  us  all 
about  this  Mr  Hyphen.  But  now  it  is  time  to  be  getting 
ready  for  chapel.' 

Llewelyn  readily  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  in 
later  in  the  evening,  and  the  company  for  the  time 
dispersed. 


CHAPTER   CVIII 

The  sermon  at  night  was  an  even  better  one  than  that  of 
the  morning,  and  marked  by  stronger  characteristics. 
Taking  as  his  text  the  verse,  *  He  that  soweth  iniquity 
shall  reap  vanity,'  Mr  Radley  illustrated  his  theme  by 
instances  from  history,  by  apt  quotations  from  well- 
known  writers,  and  by  appeals  to  common  experience. 
His  discourse  was  interesting,  rational,  useful  and  con- 
vincing, and  Llewelyn  could  now  understand  how  it 
was  that  such  working  men  as  were  present  belonged  to 
the  more  intelligent  and  prosperous  part  of  their  class. 
But  the  discourse  seemed  also  in  its  character  to  be 
essentially  different  from  the  style  of  sermon  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed.  It  was  so  free  from  emotion, 
from  anything  like  elation;  it  was  a  plain,  direct, 
matter-of-fact,  but  yet  intellectual  and  matterful  dis- 
course, and  by  its  very  novelty  took  hold  of  him.  It 
showed  up  the  weak  points  of  his  nature,  and  made  him 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  And  yet  he  missed  the  high 
spiritual  note  which  he  had  always  considered  necessary 
to  a  good  sermon. 

When  the  service  at  the  chapel  was  over,  Llewelyn 
took  a  short  walk  into  the  country  until,  in  ten  minutes' 
time,  he  came  to  a  wild  moor  on  which  furze,  brake, 
ragwort  and  a  little  thin  grass  grew,  and  then  returned 
to  the  minister's  house. 

He  had  expected  to  see  Miss  Williams  again,  but  it 
was  her  practice  never  to  be  out  of  doors  after  half-past 
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eight  at  night  How  else  was  she  to  obtain  the  time 
necessary  for  reading,  writing,  sewing  and  the  like? 
She  was  accustomed  also,  before  she  retired  to  rest, 
to  consider  in  her  quiet,  decisive  fashion,  what  bad 
happened  during  the  day.  And  so  this  evening,  un- 
known to  him,  Llewelyn  was  summoned  before  her 
nightly  judgment  seat  That  he  was  clever  was  not  to  be 
denied,  nor  had  she  been  able  to  discover  traces  of  any- 
thing bad  about  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  shown 
that  his  disposition  was  good  and  his  nature  kindly. 
Still,  she  recognised  in  him  a  heedlessness,  a  forward- 
ness, even  a  sort  of  vulgarity,  which  made  the  verdict  go 
against  him  in  her  mind.  That  verdict  would  have  been 
still  more  emphatic  if  she  had  met  and  spoken  with  him 
a  few  months  before.  But  a  careless  man  does  not 
become  wise  and  thoughtful  all  at  once,  whatever  some 
divines  may  say. 

Llewelyn,  who  pleased  himself  with  the  delusion  that 
he  was  deeply  and  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Williams, 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  found  that  he  was  not 
to  meet  her  that  night,  and  reflected,  with  dismay,  that 
since  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  on  Tuesday, 
there  did  not  remain  much  prospect  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  again  during  his  present  visit  to  Norfolk. 
However,  he  told  over  the  supper-table,  with  such  simu- 
lated hilarity  as  he  could  command,  his  promised  stories 
about  Hyphen  Roberts,  to  the  great  delight  of  Mr 
Radley,  whose  loud  laughs  were  feebly  ech^d  by  the 
titter,  scarcely  audible,  of  his  wife. 

When  Llewelyn  got  back  to  Spital  House,  he  found 
Oliver  so  busily  engaged  in  packing  that  he  could 
not  carry  out  his  intention  of  confessing  to  his  cousin 
how  completely  enraptured  he  was  with  Miss  Williams, 
and  of  asking  as  to  whether,  in  Oliver's  opinion,  there 
was  any  hope  for  him  in  that  quarter.  Nor  did  any 
opportunity  offer  the  following  morning,  naturally  a  time 
of  much  stir  and  bustle. 

The  two  weddings  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
were  both  solemnised  at  an  early  hour  in  Hatterley 
Church,  were  like  most  weddings,  and  do  not  call  for 
any  description.  Llewelyn  travelled  with  the  married 
couples  as  far  as  Peterborough,  where  all  had  a  hearty 
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lunch,  much  needed  after  the  exertions  they  had  under- 
gone, and  from  which  place  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  lioyd 
took  train  for  Coventry,  while  Mr  and  Mrs  Carleton 
journeyed  on  to  Whitby. 

Llewelyn  reached  home  very  late  by  the  last  train, 
downright  tired,  and  yet  too  excited  to  get  more  than  a 
few  short  snatches  of  sleep,  during  which  he  dreamed 
incessantly  of  Miss  Williams,  while,  in  his  long  spells  of 
wakefulness  he  caught  himself  continually  wondering  as 
to  what  her  Christian  name  was  likely  to  be.  I  may  as 
well  relieve  any  anxiety  the  reader  may  feel  as  to  this 
point  by  saying  that  the  lady's  name  will  in  due  course 
be  disclosed. 

Mrs  Thomas  became  not  a  little  anxious  in  her  mind 
after  she  had  extracted  from  her  son,  bit  by  bit,  a  full 
history  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  Norfolk,  and 
how  he  had  fallen  in  love  headlong  (jm  hendramwnwgl^ 
as  she  expressed  it)  with  some  girl  Qufgen)  there.  Was 
Miss  Williams  worthy  of  her  boy  ?  she  wondered.  He 
could  have  seen  little  of  her  during  the  short  time  he 
had  been  at  Hatterley.  She  was  probably  some  design- 
ing young  woman  who  had  set  herself  to  catch  him  in 
her  hooks.  And  he  was  now  becoming  such  a  comfort 
to  his  old  mother,  she  reflected.  It  was  strange  that 
even  in  his  most  happy-go-lucky  days  Mrs  Thomas  had 
given  to  Llewelyn  a  cosier  comer  in  her  heart  than  had 
ever  been  accorded  to  Myfanwy,  and  had  lavished  on 
him  a  warmer  affection.  But  so  it  was.  And  she  was 
prouder  and  fonder  of  him  since  the  memorable  Seiat 
than  at  any  time  before.  She  had  for  some  time  been 
anxious  also  that  he  should  now  settle  down  happily  at 
last,  so  that  she  could  herself  abide  in  the  old  house  in 
peace  and  comfort.  And  therefore  she  implored  him  to 
dismiss  all  thoughts  of  the  girl  he  had  so  unluckily  met 
in  Norfolk,  and  to  look  out  nearer  home  for  some  decent, 
respectable,  companionable  young  woman,  who  was  a 
good  housekeeper,  and  marry  her  outright.  Mrs  Thomas 
suggested  Sinah  Breeze  as  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
make  her  son  a  good  wife.  Sinah  she  knew  and  ap- 
proved; to  her  she  would  willingly  resign  the  control 
of  the  household;  with  her  she  would  easily  get  on. 
Besides,  Sinah  had  money.    And  so  forth. 
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But  Uewelyn  was  inflexible.  Tb«e  could  not  be  a 
better  giii  than  Miss  Williams  anywhere,  he  said. 

'  How  much  do  you  know  about  her  ? '  his  mother  in- 
quired. '  Do  you  know  her  Christian  name,  fy  machgen, 
bachiV 

*  No/  replied  Llewelyn,  *  I  wish  I  did ;  but  you  must 
surely  recollect  her  grandfather  at  Pwll  y  Gwrachod' 

*■  Yes/  said  Mrs  Thomas,  '  I  just  remember  Richard 
Williams  of  The  Pwll,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  son,  and 
know  nothing  of  his  grand-daughter,  and  don't  want  to 
know.' 

And  so  no  more  was  said  on  that  matter  for  the 
time.  But  when  Mr  and  Mrs  Lloyd,  who,  after  leaving 
Coventry,  had  stayed  a 'while  at  Warwick  and  Shrews- 
bury, came  on  to  Trefechan,  Mrs  Thomas  put  some  very 
direct  questions  to  Oliver  about  'this  Miss  Williams,' 
and  was  rather  surprised  at  her  nephew's  answer.  '  Well, 
aunt,'  said  he,  *  Tve  seen  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Williams, 
and  if  Llewelyn  can  persuade  her  to  marry  him  he  will 
get,  I  believe,  a  very  good  wife  indeed  \  but  she  is  not,  I 
suspect,  at  all  easy  to  be  won.' 


CHAPTER    CIX 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Oliver  and  his  bride, 
Owen  Tanat,  having  received  an  intimation  from  Mr 
Price  that  he  would  not  be  wanted  at  The  Colomendy 
that  day,  called  at  Gorphwysfa  to  wait  upon  them  and 
invite  them  to  go  up  in  the  afternoon  to  his  house. 
Myfanwy  had  been  too  timid  hitherto  to  pay  her  pro- 
mised visit  to  Tan  y  Gamedd.  Some  excuse  or  other 
had  never  been  wanting  when  Oliver  had  urged  her, 
but  now,  fortified  by  the  company  of  her  two  visitors, 
she  was  delighted  to  accept  the  invitation  once  more 
extended  to  her.  And  a  jolly  afternoon  the  four  had 
together  at  the  old  house,  which  well  deserved  the 
interest  which  it  excited.  Of  course,  it  was  neither  so 
large  nor  so  picturesque  as  Can*  Hall.  It  was  built  of 
huge  blocks  of  blue-grey  slate,  none  of  them,  except 
those  which  formed  the  framework  of  doors  and  win- 
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dows,  bearing  the  marks  of  tools.  Its  walls  were  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  it  was  roofed  with  thick  slate 
slabs,  which  only  oaken  rafters  and  crosspieces,  as  stout 
as  those  that  were  pegged  together  beneath,  could  sup- 
port. But  how  it  suited  its  site — an  exposed  spot  on 
a  bleak  hillside  !  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  T, 
and  its  main  portion,  at  right  angles  to  the  road — the 
thick  upright  stem,  so  to  say,  of  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  compared  it — contained  the  sitting-rooms  and  bed- 
chambers, while  one  limb  of  its  cross  formed  the  library 
and  enclosed,  on  one  side,  the  front  garden,  the  other 
limb  containing  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  looking 
inwards  upon  a  paved  yard.  Between  the  two  limbs 
was  the  front  door,  opening  into  the  hall,  from  which 
ascended  the  big-balustered  staircase,  and  which  was 
continued  as  a  passage  along  the  whole  side  of  the 
house,  to  the  back.  By  this  passage  access  was  ob- 
tained to  the  two  sitting-rooms  and  to  the  library,  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  passage  upstairs.  Across, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  of  each  of  these  two 
rooms,  built  into  the  walls  from  back  to  front,  was  a 
massive  beam  supporting  the  partitions  between  the 
bedchambers  above,  while  between  the  rooms  was  a 
sort  of  lobby  leading  from  the  passage  first  named  to  a 
door  opening  upon  the  garden  terrace.  The  several 
rooms  and  chambers  were  well  plenished  with  good 
store  of  solid,  old-fashioned  furniture ;  the  heavy  mantel- 
pieces were  carved  in  simple,  but  pleasing  patterns, 
roughly  cut ;  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  prints  hung 
on  the  walls.  There  was  a  general  air  of  quaintness 
about  everything,  but  also  a  somewhat  which  gave  the 
idea  of  bareness  and  uncomfortableness.  The  people 
for  whom  the  chairs  were  designed  must  have  had  backs 
like  ramrods.  And  yet  one  could  see  that  a  dainty  and 
tasteful  woman  would  soon  be  able,  by  giving  the  neces- 
sary care  and  attention,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
score  pounds,  to  get  the  very  chairs  rendered  easy  to 
sit  on,  to  brighten  up  every  room  and  make  the  whole 
place  look  charming.  Even  now,  the  library  was  de- 
lightful. It  was  large,  well-lighted,  the  greater  portion 
of  its  walls  covered  with  well-stocked  shelves,  provided 
with  a  mighty  fireplace,  and  capable,  by  means  of  thick 
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curtains,  of  being  divided  into  two  apartments^  one  of 
which  formed,  on  wintry  days  and  nights,  a  cosy  retreat, 
including  both  ingle  nook  (dl  pentan)  and  table.  By 
the  way,  this  table  was  a  magni^cent  piece  of  furniture, 
and  I  never  saw  exactly  the  like  of  it  There  was  a 
central  portion — ^the  desk  proper — open  below,  and  at 
right  angles  to  this  on  each  side  were  flat  wings  or 
tables,  underneath  which  were  a  dozen  drawers  or  so, 
divided  into  several  compartments.  This  room  had 
been  Mr  Richard  Tanat's  study,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  one  Tanat  after  another  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  here,  and  lavished  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
he  had  to  spend  in  the  adornment  and  replenishing  of 
it,  and  in  making  it  commodious  and  comfortable.  Not 
much  money,  it  was  plain,  had  been  expended  on  odier 
parts  of  the  house.  Owen  now  led  his  visitors  out 
upon  the  terrace  and  down  the  steps  into  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  already  mentioned.  Along  the  midst 
of  this  garden  a  broad  path  descended  to  an  arched 
building,  constructed,  like  the  house,  of  huge  blocks  of 
slate,  on  each  side  of  whose  wide  entrance  was  a  single 
chamber  with  a  loft  above,  access  to  which  was  ob- 
tained by  a  projecting  spiral  staircase  from  one  of  the 
rooms  below.  This  building  had  been  formerly  the 
porter's  lodge,  but  it  was  now  used  mainly  as  a  tool- 
house  and  a  repository  for  various  articles,  room  for 
which  could  not  readily  be  found  elsewhere.  The  big 
gate  closing  the  entrance  had  not  been  opened  for 
years,  a  small  door  fixed  in  it  having  t)een  found  to 
serve  all  purposes.  While  Tanat  conducted  his  guests 
through  this  door  into  the  main  way,  passing  up  it 
and  showed  them,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  the 
farmyard,  surrounded  by  stables,  shippons,  coach-house, 
harness-room  and  the  lie,  all  unused,  Myfanwy  slipped 
suddenly  across  the  road,  and  betaking  herself  to  the 
kitchen,  took  Martha's  hand,  and  looking  up  into  the 
woman's  eyes,  said,  with  simple  confidence,  'I  know 
we  shall  get  on  well  together,  Mrs  Brown.' 

Martha  was  touched  to  tears,  and  could  only  replyi 
*God  bless  you!  dear  Miss  Thomas.' 

The  incident  was  over  in  a  minute,  and  Myfanwy  re- 
joined the  three  just  as  they  were  re-entering  the  front  door. 
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'Where  have  you  been,  you  little  truant?'  asked 
Oliver.     *I  declare  I  hadn't  missed  you.' 

'But  I  had  missed  her  though,'  proudly  exclaimed 
Owen,  at  which  remark  Oliver  and  his  wife  smiled,  and 
Myfanwy  blushed. 

Then  they  had  tea.  Tales  were  told  and  puns  made. 
The  laughter  of  the  young  people  rang  through  the  old 
room,  and  Martha  beamed  with  delight  as  she  waited  at 
table. 


CHAPTER  CX 

Aftrr  the  Gorphwysfa  party  reached  home,  Oliver  Lloyd 
made,  during  supper-time,  a  somewhat  sudden  proposal. 
'I  am  anxious,'  said  he,  'that  Kate  should  see  the 
famous  church  of  Wrexham  before  we  return.  We  have 
only  one  full  day  left.  Let  us  all  go.  You  must  join  us 
too,  aunt ;  it  is  an  easy  journey  by  rail ;  and,  after  we  have 
visited  the  church,  we  will  dine  at  The  Wynnstay  Arms, 
and  you  can  rest  there  while  we  younger  people  go 
gadding  about  the  town.' 

Now  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Wrexham,  which  Mrs 
Thomas  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  took  hold  at 
once  of  her  imagination,  so  after  several  pretended  and 
half-hearted  objections,  which  were  easily  met,  and  were 
not  meant  to.be  taken  seriously,  she  consented  to  become 
one  of  the  party. 

'  And,  Llew,'  asked  Oliver,  '  can  you  go  with  us  too  ? ' 

'  No,  I  fear  not,'  replied  Llewelyn.  *  My  uncle  will  be 
expecting  me  at  The  Pandy,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to 
look  him  up  and  ask  his  permission.' 

'Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,'  said  Oliver,  'for  we 
should  have  been  the  merrier  for  your  company ;  but  I 
think  you  quite  right  not  to  stop  away  from  buisiness 
without  arranging  the  matter  beforehand.  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  this  jaunt  earlier  in  the  day.  I'm  afraid 
Mr  Tanat  will  feel  himself  bound  to  give  a  similar 
answer,  but  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  now  run  up  to 
Tan  y  Gamedd  and  hear  what  our  friend  has  to  say  to 
this  scheme  which  I  have  just  broached.' 

So  off  Oliver  started.    Owen  was  not  merely  pleased 
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with  the  proposal,  but,  remarking  that  his  mornings  were 
always  free,  said  that  if  the  party  started  early  enough, 
so  that  he  could  be  back  in  Trefechan  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  travelling  with  the  rest 

'  If  we  start  by  the  half-past-nine  train,  will  that  suit 
you  ? '  asked  Oliver. 

*It  will  suit  me  first-rate,*  was  the  reply,  'and  I*m 
only  sorry  that  I  can't  stay  with  you  to  the  end,  and 
shall  have  to  return  while  the  fun  is  still  at  its  height.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Oliver,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  turned  to  go, 
*  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.' 

*  Why  not  the  whole  loaf  after  all  ? '  thought  Owen, 
after  Oliver  had  left  him,  *  why  not  indeed  ? '  So,  putting 
on  coat  and  cap,  he  strode  across  the  meadows  to  The 
Colomendy.  There  was  a  light  in  the  dressing-room 
window.  Owen  knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  and 
easily  obtained  permission  to  absent  himself  on  the 
morrow,  the  more  so  as  Mr  Price  said  he  did  not  himself 
feel  at  all  in  a  mood  for  working  or  writing.  '  I  think,' 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  '  I  will  take  a  holiday  too. 
I  will  get  John  to  drive  me  to  Llanddeuno  by  the  upper 
road,  look  up  my  old  friend  Ebenezer  Maddocks,  and 
come  back  by  the  lower  road  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I've  taken  the  journey  I'm  now  talking 
of,  and  if  the  day  be  fine,  I'm  sure  I  shall  enjoy  it  very 
much.' 

*  I  hope  you  will,  sir,'  replied  Taiiat,  *  but  'tis  my  firm 
conviction  that  you've  devised  this  excursion  for  yourself 
on  purpose  to  let  me  off.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  old  Colomendy,  *  you've  done  your 
work  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  deserve  a  few  hours' 
release.' 

•Thank  you  very  much,'  answered  Owen,  as  he  bade 
Mr  Price  good-night,  *  but  I  will  call  in  to-morrow  even- 
ing after  my  reium,  to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
then.' 

Pleasant  were  Myfanwy's  thoughts  that  night  as  she 
lay  snug  in  her  cosy  bed.  The  anticipation  of  the  trip 
on  the  morrow's  morn  was  in  itself  exciting  enough,  and 
the  prospect  of  Owen  Tanat  being  one  of  the  company 
that  was  to  make  the  journey  add^  an  additional  zest 
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Nor  could  she  dismiss  from  her  memory  the  afternoon's 
visit  to  Tan  y  Garnedd.  How  delightful  were  her  re- 
collections of  the  old  house  on  the  hillside,  with  its 
quaint  rooms,  its  furniture  still  more  quaint,  its  luxurious 
library,  its  many  long  passages,  the  old-fashioned  garden 
and  the  deserted  porter's  lodge !  And  she  was  to  live 
there  one  day  with  Owen,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
gentle,  knightly,  resourceful,  strong.  How  strange  and 
wonderful  it  seemed !  The  once  formidable  Martha  had 
now  ceased  to  have  any  terrors  for  the  simple  maiden 
alone  with  her  thoughts.  What  great,  what  unexpected, 
what  undeserved  happiness  the  dim  future  seemed  to  be 
unfolding  for  her  I  Of  course,  she  reflected,  there  would 
come  trials,  difficulties,  mishaps.  No  one  was  exempt 
from  these.  They  were  necessary  for  the  developing 
and  strengthening  of  character.  But  she  would  strive 
to  meet  them  as  they  rose  with  such  insight  and  capacity 
as  she  had.  And  she  prayed  for  more  wisdom,  more 
staunchness,  and  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 

Owen  also,  as  he  sat  in  his  armchair,  after  his  return 
from  The  Colomendy,  pleased  himself  with  recalling  all 
the  incidents  that  had  just  occurred.  How  could  he 
help  his  fancy  lingering  over  the  mild  winsome  Myfanwy, 
whose  presence  had  graced  his  house  that  afternoon, 
whose  glancing  eyes  had  lighted  up  its  sombre  walls, 
whose  merry  laugh  seemed  still  to  sound  in  its  bare 
rooms  and  passages !  He  was  not,  he  told  himself,  all 
that  he  ought  to  be,  all  that  he  had  striven  to  be.  But 
with  Myfanwy,  not  merely  as  his  sweetheart,  but  as  his 
wife,  he  would  have  ever  with  him  a  living  example  of 
goodness,  of  innate  purity,  which  would  make  the  task 
of  building  up  his  own  life  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 
And  what  care  he  would  take  of  her,  how  he  would 
shelter  her  from  all  that  would  trouble  or  annoy ! 

But  enough  of  these  lovers'  dreams.  Yet  happy  are 
they  who  can  cherish  such  dreams  all  their  lives  long, 
in  whose  case  custom  does  not  stale,  nor  knowledge 
more  intimate  disenchant ! 
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CHAPTER   CXI 

Nkxt  morning,  by  the  half-past-nine  train,  the  party  of 
five  set  off,  and  a  pleasant  journey  they  had.  The  scenery 
along  the  route,  transfigiured  by  the  glory  of  a  lovely 
autumnal  day,  had  never  seemed  to  any  of  them  more 
beautiful    The  flanks  of  the  hills  were  flecked  with 
patches  of  green — ^islets  in  the  midst  of  the  masses  of 
purple  heather  which  elsewhere  covered  them.     The 
shadows  chased  each  other  unceasingly  across  the  plains, 
while  ever  and  anon  the  flash  of  running  water,  seen 
between  trees,  the  colour  of  whose  leaves  was  already 
changing  with  the  waning  year,  added  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  picture.    There  was  something  stimulating  in  the 
air  that  rooming,  something  that  provoked  mirth,  so  that 
laughter,  once  aroused,  grew  infective,  and  the  fun .  be- 
came fast  and  furious.     Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  quiet  Myfanwy  could  laugh  so  loudly  as  now  she 
did  ?  And  Mrs  Thomas,  quite  unintentionally,  of  course, 
was  amazingly  amusing.     Before  starting,  she  had  said  a 
dozen  times  at  least,    'Now,   I  must   not  forget  my 
pocket-handkerchief,'  but  found,  to  her  dismay,  just  as 
the  train  steamed  out  of  Trefechan  station,  that  she  had 
left  it  behind  after  all.     She  was  immediately  attacked 
by  a  sudden  and  persistent  fit  of  sneezing,  but  when  at 
U^t  Myfanwy  discovered  that  she  herself  had  brought  a 
second  handkerchief  with  her,  the  fit  passed  off  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come  on.    Then  every  vibration  of  the  train  as 
it  crossed  the  points  of  a  junction,  every  whistle  of  the 
engine,  every  scream  of  another  train  as  it  scurried  past, 
threw  Mrs  Thomas  into  a  temporary  panic,  made  her 
confident  that  a  collision  was  imminent     Nor  could  any 
reassuring  words  allay  her  fears  in  this  respect     But  the 
joke  was  that,  after  Wrexham  Station  had  been  reached 
and  all  were  on  the  way  to  the  town  in  The  Wynnstay  'bus, 
a  collision  did  actually  happen,  one  wheel  of  the  carriage 
in  which  they  were  being  conveyed  striking  the  step  of  a 
butcher's  cart  passing  at  the  time.     No  serious  conse- 
quences followed,  and  the  passengers  managed  to  keep 
their  seats,  all  except  Mrs  Thomas,  who  was  thrown  into 
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the  arms  of  a  particularly  disreputable-looking,  blear-eyed 
man  who  sat  opposite,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  good  lady  had  settled  herself  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
immediately  apologised ;  whereupon  the  blear-eyed  man 
said  that  no  apology  was  necessary,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  her  for  giving  him  so  hearty  a  hug.  To  this 
Mrs  Thomas  could  make  no  effective  reply,  and  Owen 
was  considering  whether  he  should  not  punch  the  fellow's 
head  when  the  'bus  drew  up  at  The  Wynnstay  Arms. 
Here  dinner  was  ordered,  and  after  Oliver  had  chaffed 
his  aunt  as  to  the  extreme  danger  and  inconvenience 
that  attended  travelling  by  road  in  contrast  with  the  greater 
safety  and  ease  that  belonged  to  travelling  by  rail,  the 
party  set  off  for  the  church. 

This  fine  building  having  been  examined  inside  and 
out,  and  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  its  noble  bell- 
tower  praised,  Oliver  hunted  up  in  the  churchyard  the 
monument  to  Elihu  Yale,  '  the  old  rascal,'  as  he  said, 
'who,  being  infamous,  had  contrived  to  make  himself 
famous  for  all  time  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  a 
ridiculously  small  proportion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.' 

Owen  was  disposed  to  contest  this  view  of  the  part 
founder  of  Yale  University ;  but  Oliver  insisted  that  the 
phrase  on  his  tombstone,  Much  goody  some  ill  he  didy 
would,  if  inverted,  so  as  to  read,  Mtuh  illy  some  good  he 
didy  give  a  much  truer  account  of  the  man's  character  and 
conduct.  Tanat  did  not  care  to  dispute  the  point  any 
further,  and  they  had  all  started  for  a  stroll  through  the 
town,  prior  to  a  discussion  at  The  Wynnstay  Arms  of 
something  less  debateable  and  more  toothsome,  when, 
passing  dong  Church  Street,  whom  should  they  meet 
but  Miss  Williams  of  Hatterley. 

*  Miss  Williams ! '  cried  Oliver,  *  I'm  delighted  to  see 
you ;  but  what  on  earth  brings  you  to  Wrexham  ? ' 

'  I  am  spending,  as  usual,'  said  she,  extending  her  hand 
*  my  yearly  holiday  with  my  two  aunts  here ;  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  delighted  I  myself  am  with  this  unexpected 
encounter.  I  didn't  anticipate  such  a  pleasure  a  minute 
ago.  And  is  not  this  your  cousin.  Miss  Thomas,'  she 
inquired. 

Myfanwy  now  came  forward,  and,  warmly  greeting 
Miss  Williams,  said,  *We  have  often  seen  ee^qh  other, 
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but  have  never,  I  think,  interchanged  so  much  as  a 
word.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  so,*  was  the  reply,  *  I  ought  to  have  per- 
ceived that  you  were  shy,  and  to  have  accosted  you  when 
you  came,  often  unaccompanied,  to  the  chapel  at  Hatter- 
ley.     You  must  have  felt  lonely  sometimes,' 

*No,  I  never  felt  lonely  down  in  Norfolk/  was 
Myfanwy's  answer;  *but  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  a  quiet  chat  or  a  walk  with  you  now  and 
again,  and  am  pleased  to  be  afforded  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  you  at  last.' 

*  Well,'  interrupted  Oliver,  *  here  is  my  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Carleton  of  Carr  Hall,  known  also  to  you,  I  daresay, 
by  sight,  but  whom  perhaps  you  have  never  yet  spoken 
to.  This  is  my  aunt,  Mrs  Thomas  of  Trefechan,  mother 
of  Myfanwy,  and,  lastly,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr 
Tanat  of  Tan  y  Gamedd.'  These  several  introductions 
being  got  through,  Mr  Lloyd  continued,  *And  now 
there  is  something  else  to  be  said.  We  are  all  going  to 
dine  at  one  o'clock  at  The  Wynnstay  Arms,  Will  you 
join  us.  Miss  Williams  ? ' 

'  I  fear  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation,'  was  the 
reply.  *  My  aunts  are  expecting  me,  and  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  covet  my  company.  Besides,'  added  she,  with 
a  laugh,  '  I'm  afraid  they  would  be  shocked  at  the  very 
idea  of  my  dining  at  an  hotel.  But  if  you  don't  dine 
until  one,  you  have  still  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  perhaps  you  may  all  be  interested  in  seeing  two  old 
buildings  close  at  hand,  and  likely  to  be  soon  demolished, 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  prime,  when  their  surround- 
ings were  less  sordid  than  they  are  now,  must  have  been 
very  pleasant  places  indeed.' 

*  Yes,  we  should  all  like,  I  think,'  said  Oliver,  *  to  see 
the  two  old  buildings  you  mention.  But  will  you  allow 
us  this  afternoon  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Misses 
Williams,  your  aunts?  We  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  if  we  only  knew  where  they  live,  and 
then  perhaps  afterwards  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
us  some  pretty  country  walk,  so  that  we  may  while  away 
the  pleasant  time  as  in  the  golden  age,  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, chat,  and  make  merry.' 

Mrs  Thomas,  who  had   been  keenly  scanning  Miss 
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Williams'  appearance  and  behaviour,  and  burning  with 
curiosity  to  know  in  what  sort  of  a  house  these  two  aunts 
spoken  of  lived,  and  what  kind  of  women  they  were, 
pricked  up  her  ears  at  this  bold  proposal  of  Oliver's, 
and  set  down  her  nephew  as  an  even  shrewder  man  than 
she  had  ever  guessed,  shrewd  as  she  had  always  known 
him  to  be.  However,  the  younger  lady  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  straightway  answered,  *0h,  I'm  sure  my 
aunts  will  be  glad  to  see  you  all;  they  live  in  Darley 
Road.  You  see  the  street  into  which  we  are  now  look- 
ing from  the  top  of  these  steps ;  well,  you  turn  to  the 
right  at  the  street  end  and  keep  on  through  Wrexham 
Fechan  until  you  reach  Darley  Road  on  the  left;  but 
if  you  Ifeave  The  Wynnstay  Arms  at  a  quarter-past  two, 
get  into  Mount  Street,  and  then  follow  the  route  I  have 
described,  I  will  start  to  meet  you  at  the  same  time 
and  conduct  you  to  the  house.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Oliver ;  •  but  are  you  sure  we're  not 
troubling  you  overmuch  ? ' 

*  You're  not  troul)ling  me  at  all,  and  you  will  be  very 
welcome  in  Darley  Road;  but  now  for  the  two  old 
buildings.'  So  she  forthwith  led  the  party  down  the 
steep  churchyard  steps  into  an  area  behind  The  Nag's 
Head,  and  showed  them  an  old  half-timbered  house, 
called  *Plas  Gwem,'  then  used  as  a  storehouse  for  casks, 
picturesque  in  its  degradation,  its  massive  black  oak 
beams  still  undecayed.  Next,  she  took  them  to  an  old 
mansion  known,  she  said,  as  'The  Mount,'  dating  ap- 
parently from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
approached  by  broad  stone  steps  from  the  street,  a  house 
which  had  evidently  been  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  which  looked  now  decidedly  shabby  and  in 
want  of  repair. 

*What  I  want  you  particularly  to  see,'  said  Miss 
Williams,  *  is  a  very  beautiful  fixture  inside.'  Entrance 
was  at  last  obtained,  and  all  admired  the  very  fine  and 
curious  mantelpiece  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  they 
were  at  once  led.  On  each  side  of  the  wide,  open  hearth- 
place  (blocked  by  a  mean  modern  grate)  was  a  slender 
pillar,  supporting  a  basket  of  flowers  and  fruit  just  below 
the  actual  mantelshelf,  above  which  was  a  cavernous 
space,  formerly  filled  with  an  ample  mirror,  while  beside 
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the  pillars  two  plants,  luxuriant  in  flower  and  leaf)  grace^ 
fully  grew,  turning,  twisting,  finishing  in  a  cunre  breath 
the  shelf  and  nudcing  the  bare  jambs  to  blossom.  The 
decoration  around  the  mirror  was  treated  somewhat 
differently,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  this  upper  part  was 
of  later  date  than  the  rest.  The  material  of  the  mantel- 
piece and  of  its  appendages  was  not  carven  oak,  as  at 
the  first  glance  it  appeared  to  be,  but  some  softer  wood 
roughly  blocked  out,  whereupon  all  the  beautiful  details 
visible  had  been  worked  by  hand  in  some  sort  of  cement 
which  had  been  afterwards  stained  black.  It  was  a  pro- 
duction characteristic  of  the  time  in  which  the  house  had 
been  reared,  and  Owen,  more  interested  in  it  than  any- 
one else,  declared  that  if  the  building  were  to  be  pulled 
down  he  should  like  to  buy  this  particular  fixture  for 
Tan  y  Gamedd.  The  intention  thus  expressed  was 
never  realised,  for  someone  else  ultimately  secured  the 
mantelpiece  for  himself,  and  set  it  up  in  his  study ;  and 
there  it  is  now. 


CHAPTER    CXII 

After  dinner  the  party  met  Miss  Williams  according 
to  arrangement,  and  accompanied  her  to  Darley  Road 
Her  aunts  were  two  neat-looking,  satin-dressed,  mild- 
mannered,  kindly  old  ladies,  who  received  the  company 
with  dignity  and  graciousness,  and  presently  made  every- 
body feel  at  ease. 

ASfter  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  Oliver  remarked  to 
the  niece,  •  Well,  if  we  are  to  have  our  walk,  hadn't  we 
better  be  starting  at  once?' 

Whereupon,  the  elder  of  the  two  old  ladies,  '  Lotti/  as 
her  sister  called  her,  asked  Mrs  Thomas  if  she  would  not 
prefer  to  stay  behind  and  have  afternoon  tea  while  the 
younger  people,  fearless  of  fatigue,  were  rambling,  no  one 
could  beforehand  say  how  far,  no  one  could  teU  where. 
To  this  proposal  Mrs  Thomas  readily  assented,  not 
merely  because  she  did  not  care  to  go  jaunting  along, 
for  miles  perhaps,  climbing  stiles  and  attempting  other 
exploits  for  which  she  had  no  liking,  but  also  because 
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she  wanted  to  find  out  all  she  could  about  these  three 
Misses  Williams.  Therefore  she  began  at  once.  *  And, 
pray,'  said  she,  addressing  Miss  Lotti,  'what  is  your 
niece's  Christian  name  ? ' 

*Anni,'  was  the  reply,  'but  we  always  call  her 
"Nansi,"  and  my  sister's  name  is  "Carri."' 

Mrs  Thomas  was  now  satisfied  for  the  time,  and 
presently  Miss  Nansi  Williams,  Mr  and  Mrs  Lloyd,  My- 
fanwy  and  Owen  sallied  out. 

Sweet  was  the  air  of  that  autumnal  afternoon,  and  soon 
all  undue  reserve  was  thrown  off.  Even  Mrs  Lloyd,  who 
had  put  a  bridle  on  her  impetuous  disposition,  to  make 
her  husband  see  that  she  now  left  the  initiative  in  every- 
thing to  him,  broke  loose,  and  pranced  like  an  unbroken 
colt,  to  his  and  to  everybody's  great  satisfaction. 

As  they  reached  the  King's  Mills  they  came  within  sight 
of  a  picturesque  group  of  cottages  called,  as  Nansi  said, 
*  The  Pentre,'  ^  then  turning  by  the  bridge  and  crossing 
a  steep  meadow  which  dipped  down  to  the  sounding 
Clywedog,  they  entered  a  wood,  passed  a  forge  whose 
fires  had  long  ago  ceased  to  burn,  apd  after  threading 
the  fair  glen,  traversed  the  yard  of  Llwyn-on  Mill,  and 
so  through  woods  and  pastures  again  until  they  came 
nearly  to  Pumrhyd,  where  they  sat  dqwn  on  the  river's 
brim.  But  I  have  no  heart  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
this  once  lovely  valley,  the  sweetness  of  whose  seclusion 
is  now  violated  by  huge  brickworks,  a  railway  embank- 
ment, sewage  pipes  carried  on  massive  scaffolding,  and 
I  know  not  what.  The  yellow-washed  cottages  at  The 
Pentre  have  been  demolished ;  the  water  wheel  of  Llwyn- 
on  Mill  is  stopped,  its  dam  swept  away,  the  site  of  its 
pool  a  stagnant  bog :  the  road  near  Pumrhyd  Bridge  had 
already  been  straightened,  and  now  runs  between  two 
rows  of  iron  railings.  But  no  presentiment  of  this  foul- 
ing of  Nature's  fair  face  once  visited  the  minds  of  any 
of  our  five  friends  as  they  laughed,  and  talked,  and 
sauntered,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook  that  flowed  past  them,  singing  its  never-ending 
song. 

Meanwhile,   in   Darley   Road,   the    Misses   Williams 
were  expatiating  on  the  many  admirable  qualities  of 
*  In  full,  formerly  *  Pentre'r  felin  Ncwydd.' 
2E 
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their  niece,  and  Mrs  Thomas  was  cracking  up  her  son 
liewelyn,  whose  absence  she  lamented,  but  somehow 
forgot  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  her  daughter,  so  that 
Miss  Lotti  was  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
declare  how  much  she  was  chso-med  with  Myfanwy's 
engaging  manners,  and  how  heartily  she  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  her  for  a  week  or  more 
hereafter,  a  remark  which  Miss  Carri  echoed,  as  she  did 
indeed  everything  else  that  her  sister  said.  Mrs  Thomas 
was  gratified  with  the  impression  which  Myfanwy's  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  had  evidently  made  upon  these  nice 
old  ladies,  but  seemed  to  be  disappointed  that  no  ade- 
quate enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  them  when  she  sounded 
her  son's  praises  so  persistently,  and  gave  such  convinc- 
ing examples  of  his  cleverness  and  goodness.  Then 
she  asked  many  searching  questions.  Did  the  house 
in  Darley  Road  belong  to  Miss  Williams  and  her  sister? 
Was  Miss  Nansi  their  heiress  ?  And  so  on.  In  short, 
Mrs  Thomas  was  much  better  satisfied  with  the  two 
old  dames  than  they  were  with  her,  and  when  the 
younger  folk  entered,  flushed  with  exercise,  abounding 
m  high  spirits,  and  chattering  with  delight,  they  came 
as  a  welcome  relief  to  Mrs  Thomas's  uninteresting 
small  talk,  unseemly  braggadocio  and  impertinent  in- 
quiries. 

Then  tea  followed,  and  shortly  afterwards  our  friends, 
not  forgetting  to  thank  their  hostesses  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  them,  and  declaring  they  had  never  spent  an 
afternoon  more  full  of  enjoyment,  hurried  off,  first  to  the 
Wynnstay  Arms  to  claim  their  wraps  and  pay  their  bill, 
and  thence  in  the  omnibus  to  the  station. 

As  they  returned  to  Trefechan,  they  saw  from  the 
train  the  moon  rising  to  the  right,  its  face  enringed  with 
narrow,  horizontal  and  equi-distant  strips  of  dark  purple 
cloud.  They  crowded  to  the  carriage  window  to  get  a 
better  view  of  this  strange  sight,  and  two  cheeks  acci- 
dentally for  a  moment  met,  and  then  modestly  parted, 
but  not  before  the  banded  moon  had  suddenly  cleared 
its  visage  of  its  cloudy  obstructions,  and  had  gazed,  all 
unabashed,  into  the  blushing  faces  that  now  shrank  back 
into  the  shadow  which  the  carriage  curtains  gave. 

Then  our  friends  began  to  talk  of  Miss  Nansi  Williams. 
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*  How  very  frank,  open  and  ladylike  she  is,'  said  Mrs 
Lloyd. 

'Yes,'  added  Mrs  Thomas ;  'and  she  earns  her  own 
living,  too,  although  she  needn't  do  so  at  all,  for  her 
aunts  told  me  they  would  be  glad  to  have  her  with  them 
altogether.  But  I  suppose  she  prefers  to  be  independent, 
and  lay  by  a  litde  money  for  future  use.' 

'I  wish,  oh!  how  I  wish,'  exclaimed  Myfanwy,  'that 
I  had  made  her  acquaintance  while  I  was  at  Hatterley. 
Why  didn't  you  introduce  me  to  her,  Oliver  ? ' 

•  Why  didn't  you  introduce  yourself?'  was  the  laugh- 
ing rejoinder.  '  If  two  young  Welshwomen,  living  in  an 
English  town  two  hundred  miles  or  more  from  their 
native  place,  and  meeting  once  a  week,  couldn't  get  to 
know  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  an  over- 
worked fellow  like  me,  then  things  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass.' 

When  the  Gorphwysfa  party  reached  home,  and 
Llewelyn  got  to  know  that  Miss  Williams  was  staying 
at  Wrexham,  and  that  through  not  going  thither  with 
the  rest  he  had  missed  seeing  her,  missed  accompany- 
ing her  in  that  lovely  walk  which  Myfanwy  described 
with  so  much  rapture,  missed,  last  of  all,  sitting  down  to 
tea  with  her  in  her  aunts'  house,  his  vexation  was  such 
that,  after  he  got  to  bed,  he  could  not  sleep  for  hours. 
He  would,  he  said  to  himself,  having  obtained  his  uncle's 
permission,  run  over  to  Wrexham  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  pour  out  his  heart's  longings  into  Nansi's 
ears.  But  to  do  that  would  be  perhaps  to  act  too  pre- 
cipitately, to  defeat  or  to  postpone  the  realisation  of  his 
cherished  purposes.  It  would  be  best,  first,  to  write  to 
her.  And  then  the  question  arose,  '  How  should  he 
frame  the  terms  of  his  appeal?'  And  so,  as  he  lay 
awake,  he  concocted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  tried  to 
remember,  sentence  after  sentence  of  the  projected  letter, 
each  one  more  charged  with  feeling,  more  convincing 
than  the  other,  always  forgetting,  when  he  had  fashioned 
to  his  taste  the  last  sentence,  the  exact  form  he  had 
given  to  the  first.  And  thus  he  had  to  begin  all  over 
again  at  least  a  dozen  times.  Finally,  as  slumber  be- 
gan to  seal  his  eyelids,  the  order  of  the  whole  com- 
position grew  more  and  more  confused  in  his  mind,  and 
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he  could  get  no  farther  than  the  opening  words,  'Mj 
dear  Miss  Nansi,'  which  he  repeated  again  and  again, 
until  at  last  he  dropped  off  suddenly  to  sleep. 
The  next  day  the  letter  was  written  and  despatched 


CHAPTER    CXIII 

Owen  Tanat  had  still  less  sleep  than  Llewelyn  that 
Friday  night,  and  what  sleep  he  got  was  more  disturbed. 

He  walked  straight  from  Trefechan  Station  to  The 
Colomendy. 

Mr  Price  had  accomplished  his  journey  to  and 
from  Llanddeuno,  and  dined  there  with  Mr  Ebenezer 
Maddocks,  but  had  reached  home  feeling  ill  and  de- 
pressed. *  I  have  been  troubled,'  said  he,  '  for  two  days 
ps^t  with  a  giddy  sensation  in  my  head,  and  now  it's 
worse  than  ever ;  and,'  added  he,  *  you  may  as  well  know 
that  I've  recently  made  a  new  will.  It's  in  the  top  drawer 
of  my  writing  desk  in  the  front  of  the  window  there ;  the 
key  is  on  the  bunch  in  my  trousers'  pocket ;  you  and  Mr 
Evan  Williams  are  the  executors,  and  pray  don't  stand 
any  nonsense  from  my  nephew,  Roger.' 

*  Oh,  you  mustn  t  talk  in  that  way,'  urged  Owen  ;  Met 
me  get  you,  first  of  all,  to  bed,  and  then  I  will  fetch  Dr 
Meredith.  You  are  only  suffering  from  a  temporary  indis- 
position, and  the  doctor  will  soon  set  you  right' 

Now  Mr  Price,  with  all  his  good  sense,  had  a  nervous 
horror  of  doctors'  visits,  fancying  somehow  that  they 
invariably  portended  death,  and  would  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion  as  to  Dr  Meredith.  *  But,'  said  he,  '  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  see  me  safe  to  bed.' 

This  Owen  presently  did,  and  while  he  was  arranging 
the  old  gentleman's  doffed  garments,  heard  Mr  Price 
murmuring  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  he  composed  himself 
to  sleep,  laying  special  stress  on  the  words,  '  Gwneler  dy 
ewyllys '  {Thy  will  be  done). 

Tanat  could  not  but  be  touched,  knowing  that  his 
employer  was  already  beginning  to  doze,  and  wholly 
unconscious  that  his  words  were  audible.  But  he  was 
also  somewhat  alarmed.     So,  going  downstairs,  he  saw 
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the  housekeeper,  said  that  he  should  be  back  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  should  stay  all  night,  and  then  hastened 
home,  where  he  snatched  a  hurried  supper,  and  returned 
to  The  Colomendy  with  rug,  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

Although  the  day  had  been  so  warm,  the  night  was 
cold,  and  Owen  was  not  sorry  that  the  housekeeper  had 
lighted  a  good  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  piled  some 
cushions  on  the  couch. 

Mr  Price  was  sleeping,  but  apparently  troubled  with 
dreams.  Tanat  covered  himself  with  his  rug  and  lay 
down  on  the  couch,  resisting  the  temptation  to  slumber. 
Half-a-dozen  times  did  he  visit  the  old  man,  finding  his 
condition,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  no  way  altered.  At 
last,  about  four  o'clock,  he  himself  fell  asleep,  nor  did  he 
waken  until  he  was  aroused  by  the  hall  clock  striking, 
with  resounding  clang,  the  hour  of  six.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  rushed  upstairs,  and  found  Mr  Price  holding  his  head 
with  his  hands,  and  struggling  with  pain. 

He  summoned  the  housekeeper,  who  had  not  undressed, 
but  had  also,  like  himself,  succumbed  to  sleep,  and 
asked  her  to  watch  while  he  ran  to  ring  up  Dr  Meredith. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  doctor  to  the  house 
until  seven  o'clock.  The  sufferer  was  still  alive,  but 
shortly  afterwards  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  died  in 
less  than  half-an-hour,  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  as  Dr 
Meredith  announced  after  he  had  carefully  diagnosed  the 
case  as  it  presented  itself  to  him,  and  duly  inquired  into 
the  antecedent  conditions. 

Owen,  however,  had  no  inclination  to  listen  to  the 
doctor's  learned  disquisition  on  the  successive  haemorr- 
hages that  must  have  taken  place  on  the  two  previous 
days.  He  could  only  remember  that  during  those  two 
days  he  had  been  steeping  himself  to  the  lips  in  delight, 
scarcely  thinking  of  his  employer,  who  for  so  long  had 
acted  an  almost  fatherly  part  towards  him.  Last  evening, 
it  was  true,  he  had  become  alarmed,  and  resolved  to 
watch  all  night,  but  had  fallen  asleep  just  at  the  moment 
when  danger  most  threatened,  and  awakened  only  in  time 
to  fetch  the  doctor  and  see  the  dear  old  man  die.  He 
loudly  reproached  himself  for  his  selfishness,  his  thought- 
lessness, his  inattention. 

But  Dr  Meredith,  fairly  aroused  from  his  professional 
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diagnoses,  his  balancings  of  opinion,  his  learned  disquisi- 
tions,  turning  to  Owen  said,  '  Mr  Tanat,  you  must  not 
denounce  yourself  after  this  fashion  ;  you  were  not,  I'm 
sure,  in  any  way  to  be  blamed.  If  I  had  been  called  in 
three  hours  earlier,  I  couldn't  have  saved  Mr  Price.  He 
forbade  you,  indeed,  as  I  understand,  to  call  me  in  at  alL 
Spite  of  that,  merely  supposing  him  to  be  indisposed,  and 
in  no  danger,  you  watched  the  night  through,  until  the 
claims  of  tired  nature  made  themselves  peremptorily  felt. 
No,  no,  Mr  Tanat,  don't  accuse  yourself  wrongly  ;  don't 
talk  of  neglect ;  don't  allow  mere  foncies  to  get  the  mastery 
of  your  reason.  This  is  a  time  for  work.  You  had  better 
see  Mr  Price's  lawyer,  and  begii!!  to  make  preparations  for 
the  funeral.  You  will  find  your  hands  full,  and  want  all 
your  wits  for  the  next  fortnight,  rest  assured  of  that.' 

Owen  felt  the  force  and  sense  of  this  reasoning,  and 
ceasing  for  the  time  to  pile  reproaches  on  his  own  head, 
was  about  to  set  off  to  Tan  y  Garnedd,  so  as  to  wash, 
change  his  clothes,  and  get  something  to  eat,  when  the 
housekeeper  entered  the  room,  laying  the  tablecloth 
and  bringing  in  a  tray  whereon  were  cups  and  saucers, 
teapot,  bread  and  butter,  hot  toast  and  other  eat- 
ables. 

•Ah,  that's  right,'  said  Dr  Meredith ;  '  I  could  do  with 
a  cup  of  tea  myself,  and  I  am  sure  Mr  Tanat  needs  a 
substantial  meal' 

Owen,  indeed,  was  almost  fainting,  and,  oppressed  as 
he  was  with  a  sense  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  ate  the 
breakfast  set  before  him  with  so  much  zest  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  However,  he  was  much  refreshed, 
and  made  at  once  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Evan  Williams  to  tell  him  of  Mr  Price's  death. 

'  How  sudden ! '  cried  the  lawyer,  much  taken  aback ; 
*  but  do  you  know  that  a  few  months  ago  the  old  gentle- 
roan  made  a  new  will  ?  He  brought  it  to  me  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  duly  executed,  so  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  its  provisions,  although  it  is  not  in  my  custody.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  replied  Owen ;  *  now  you  speak  of  it,  I  re- 
member that  Mr  Price  told  me  before  he  died  where  the 
will  was  to  be  found,  and  that  you  and  I  were  named 
executors  under  it  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  had 
done  so  until  this  moment.' 
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*  But  do  you  know  that  you  benefit  considerably  under 
the  will  ?  *  was  Mr  Williams'  next  question. 

*  No,  indeed,'  answered  Owen,  *  why  should  I  ?  why 
ought  I  ?    Isn't  there  a  nephew,  Roger  Price  ? ' 

'  Yes,  there  is,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  and  he  has  not  been 
forgotten;  ii<»r  has  anyone  been  foigotten  who  was  at  all 
closely  connected  with  the  testator.' 

'Well,  but,'  continued  our  friend,  *Mr  Price  paid  me 
well,  and  treated  me  generously  while  he  was  alive,  and 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  taken  to  have  any  claim  upon 
his  estate  now  that  he  is  dead.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Mr  Williams,  *  Mr  Price  thought 
otherwise.  He  told  me  himself  that  he  was  fonder  of  you 
by  far  than  he  was  of  Roger;  yet  he  recognised  the 
claims  of  kinship,  and  has  left  his  nephew  more  than  he 
has  bequeathed  to  you,' 

'Anyhow,'  cried  Owen,  'I  shall  refuse  to  act  as 
executor.' 

*  In  that  case,'  remarked  the  lawyer,  *  you  will  throw 
an  additional  burden  on  me,  but  I  will  see  Uiat  Mr  Price's 
expressed  wishes  are  carried  out  to  the  letter.  However, 
go  back  with  me  to  The  Colomendy  at  least,  for  I  must 
begin  to  act  at  once;  and  you  will  help  me  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  me,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,*  was  the 
reply. 

CHAPTER    CXIV 

Owen  Tanat  was  distracted  during  the  next  few  days 
between  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  good  friend,  Mr  Price, 
a  sorrow  continually  being  sharpened  by  reminiscences 
which  objects  connected  with  him  excited,  between  this 
real  sorrow  and  a  deep  delight,  which  he  could  not 
quench,  that  by  the  gift  of  his  benefactor  the  estate  of 
Tan  y  Gamedd  was  to  be  enlarged  almost  to  its  ancient 
area,  that  he  would  thereby  be  put  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence, and  that  his  marriage  with  Myfanwy  would  at 
last  be  rendered  possible.  The  bequest  was  so  unan- 
ticipated that  the  announcement  of  it  took  him  unawares, 
nor  would  he  have  been  human  if  the  fact,  when  fully 
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grasped,  had  not  stirred  within  him  some  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  what  was  involved  in  it     His   employer 
could  not  have  given  anything  that  he  had  to  bestow 
which  Owen  more  desired  to  have  than  the  three  farms 
of  Crug  Glas,  Bugeildy,  and  Cefn^.    How  kind,  how  con- 
siderate Mr  Price  had  shown  himself!     How  he  must 
have  divined  what  would  be  most  advantageous  to  his 
young  friend,  what  would  best  please  him  I     Oh,   why 
did  Mr  Price  die  as  he  did  and  when  he  did  ?     Why 
could  not  the  relation  between  the  two  have  continue 
unaltered  for  a  few  years  longer?    Owen  would  have 
been  glad  indeed  if  that  relation  had  not  been  so  rudely, 
so  suddenly .  interrupted.     And  then,  as  he  thought  on 
all  that  the  good  man  had  been  to  him,  he  almost  felt 
as  though  he  would  renounce  what  had  been  left  him, 
and  this  the  more  when  Roger,  the  nephew,  hastening 
down  from  London  and  being  informed  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  The  Colomendy  estate,  roundly  accused  Owen 
of  using  undue  influence  with  Mr  Price  so  as  to  secure 
his  own  ends.     But  Roger,  in  making  this  accusation, 
soon  found  that  he  had  to  deal,  in  Mr  Evan  Williams, 
with  one  who  was  more  than  his  match. 

*  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  once  for  all, 
that  Mr  Tanat  knew  nothing  of  the  provisions  of  this 
will  until  after  the  testator's  death.  He  had  enormous 
influence  with  your  uncle,  and  if  he  had  cared  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  you  suggest,  not  a  stick,  or  stone,  or  rmd 
o  dir^  would  ever  have  been  left  to  you,  for  whom  Mr 
Price  had  no  great  liking,  as  he  has  himself  often  told  me. 
Nevertheless,  your  portion  comprises  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  what  he  had  to  leave.  The  will  is  properly 
drawn  up  and  duly  attested,  and  if  you  go  to  law  you 
will  lose  your  case,  and  have  to  pay  all  the  costs.  Mr 
Tanat  was  nominated  one  of  the  executors,  but  he  has 
refused  to  act.  I,  however,  shall  not  refuse,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  prove  the  will  on  the  earliest  day  possible 
after  the  funeral,  so  that  if  you  mean  to  take  up  a  hostile 
attitude,  you  cannot  begin  too  soon.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  advise  you  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  squander 
what  your  uncle's  liberality  has  placed  at  your  disposal.' 

Roger  grumbled    somewhat,   but,   on    consideration, 
*  Rwd  o  dir  * — A  rood  of  land. 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  accept 
the  inevitable ;  nor  did  he  even  openly  complain  when  he 
afterwards  learned  that  not  merely  Mr  Price's  papers 
but  all  his  books  were  bequeathed  to  Owen.  A  hundred 
pounds  were  also  left  to  the  housekeeper,  fifty  to  David 
Menzies,  the  gardener,  twenty  apiece  to  each  of  the  other 
servants,  and  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  British  Schools 
of  Trefechan.  Roger  had  (besides  The  Colomendy)  The 
Bitfel,  TheCroftydd,  and  The  Lon  Hir— the  three  largest 
farms  on  the  estate.  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  im- 
mediately they  were  conveyed  to  him,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  They  were  knocked 
down  at  a  rather  low  price,  and  Owen  managed  to  scrape 
enough  money  together  to  buy  The  Bitfel,  a  farm  which 
adjoined  The  Cefn^,  so  that  he  now  had  a  really  good  and 
compact  property,  bringing  him  in  about  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  all. 

I  cannot  find  room  to  describe  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  incidents  following  upon  Mr  Price's  death  and 
funeral.  But  something  remains  for  me  to  say  before 
I  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close. 

Much  as  Owen  loved  Myfanwy,  and  high  as  was  the 
value  he  placed  upon  her  judgment,  never  before  had 
her  sympathy  and  firm  grasp  of  things  as  they  really  were, 
been  revealed  to  him  so  strongly  as  now,  tossed  as  he 
was  between  conflicting  impulses — grief  on  account  of  his 
old  friend's  death,  and  pleasure  at  the  promised  reali- 
sation of  his  most  treasured  hopes.  Her  concern  for 
Owen  overcame  her  timidity.  She  unravelled  for  him 
the  tangled  web  of  his  feelings  so  that  he  was  able  to 
give  due  and  full  effect  to  his  sorrow  at  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  and  think  of  Mr  Price  without  reproaching 
himself,  and  to  welcome  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity 
for  a  larger  and  freer  life  which  was  now  presented  to 
him.  It  was  through  Myfanwy's  love  for  him  and  his 
love  for  her'  that  the  battle  in  his  consciousness  was 
brought  to  an  end,  that  the  warring  instincts  in  his  mind 
were  harmonised.  Ah,  how  great  is  woman's  power  when 
she  is  wise,  discreet,  and  loving  enough  to  exercise  it 
rightly,  and  how  likely  she  is,  when  she  uses  it  thus,  to 
secure  her  own  happiness  as  well ! 
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CHAPTER   CXV 

But  I  have  said  nothing  yet  as  to  how  Miss  Nansi 
Williams  treated  the  letter  which  Llewelyn  sent  her  on 
the  day  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  Lloyd  returned  to 
Norfolk. 

She  received  the  missive  with  as  much  astonishment 
as  anger,  and  sent  back  a  very  politely' worded  but  very 
un&vourable  reply  by  the  next  post  Not  only  was  no 
hope  held  out,  but  a  distinct  reprimand  was  administeriod 
to  Llewelyn,  not  the  less  severe  because  of  the  courteous- 
ness  of  its  form  and  phrasing. 

However,  young  Llew,  never  wanting  in  audacity,  two 
days  after  journeyed  to  Wrexham,  called  at  the  Misses 
Williams'  house,  and  warmly  pleaded  his  cause  with  the 
old  ladies'  niece.  But  Nansi  was  very  outspokai.  She 
did  not  wish  to  marry ;  she  was  lu^py  as  she  was,  and  if 
she  were  at  all  tempted  to  embark  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
married  life,  Uewelyn  would  not  be  the  companion,  she 
was  sorry  to  have  to  tell  him,  whom  she  could  accept  as 
her  partner  in  the  venture.  Pressed  to  state  more  dis- 
tinctly what  her  main  objections  to  him  were,  she  would 
only  say  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  adequate  or  serious 
conception  of  the  true  ends  of  life,  or  of  the  proper  means 
of  attaining  them.  '  Forgive  me,  Mr  Thomas,'  she  added, 
'for  speaking  so  plainly,  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  I 
believe  plain  dealing  to  be  the  best' 

So  Llewelyn  returned  home  very  much  cast  down,  and 
also  very  much  vexed  and  annoyed,  but,  on  reflection, 
took  some  comfort  to  himself  from  the  fact  that  Nansi 
was  unlikely  at  present  to  marry  anyone  else,  and  even 
came  in  the  end  to  rejoice  that  there  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  a  clearer  picture  of  what  was  lacking  in  his 
character  than  had  ever  been  given  to  him,  or  than  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  discern  before.  He  had  often 
been  subjected  to  reproof,  but  no  reproof  had  as  yet 
sufficiently  convinced  his  own  mind  and  conscience. 
Now  he  was  undergoing  complete  conviction.  And  this 
conviction  wrought  a  deeper  change  than  had  been 
effected  in  him  by  his  arraignment  before  the  Setat,  an 
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incident  which,  although  bulking  large  at  the  time,  and 
tor  many  weeks  after,  had  already  ceased  to  be  effectual 
in  its  influence  on  his  conduct.  He  made  determined 
efforts  to  be  a  better  man,  to  see  and  feel  the  realities 
which  underlay  the  mere  appearances  of  things;  and 
these  realities,  when  they  were  once  made  visible  to  his 
soul's  eye,  impressed  him  so  much  that,  for  a  while,  the 
thought  of  Nansi  scarcely  ever  recurred  to  his  mind. 

A  few  months  later,  one  of  the  Misses  Williams  of 
Wrexham  being  ill,  the  niece  gave  up  hisr  situation  at 
Hatterley,  and  came  down  to  nurse  her  aunt  When  the 
old  lady  was  well  on  her  way  to  recovery,  Nansi,  feeling 
that  she  herself  wanted  a  change,  bethought  her  of  PwU  y 
Gwrachod,  the  farm  which  her  grandfather  had  once 
occupied,  and  where  her  father  had  been  born,  and 
being  desirous  of  seeing  it,  took  train  one  afternoon  to 
Trefechan,  and  inquired  the  way  of  one  of  the  porters. 
She  was  directed  to  follow  the  Llanddeuno  Road  until  a 
bridge  was  reached  on  the  right  hand.  When  this  bridge 
was  crossed,  she  would  be,  the  porter  said,  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  farmhouse  named.  She  started, 
and  was  just  passing  Gorphwysfa  as  Myfanwy  came  out 
of  the  house,  ready  for  one  of  her  strolls.  The  two 
young  ladies  recognised  each  other,  and  Nansi  explained 
the  nature  of  the  quest  which  had  brought  her  to 
Trefechan. 

'I  am  glad  that  I  have  met  you,  then,'  exclaimed 
Myfanwy,  *  for  I  know  the  Bolivers  of  PwU  y  Gwrachod 
very  well,  and  I  will  guide  you  to  the  place,  and  intro- 
duce you  to  the  people  there.  And  afterwards,  before 
you  return,  you  must  come  in  to  Gorphwysfa,  and  have 
some  tea  with  us.' 

Nansi  hesitated  a  minute,  thinking  of  Llewelyn,  whom 
she  did  not  wish  to  meet,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to 
pain  Myfanwy  by  refusing  an  invitation  so  kindly  offered, 
and  said,  *  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Thomas.* 

*  No,  call  me  "  Myfanwy  " ;  don't  be  formal,  there's  a 
dear.' 

*I'll  call  you  anything  you  like,  you  sweet  little 
woman;'  and  the  two  girls  clutched  each  other's 
hands. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  farmhouse  at  PwU  y 
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GwxBchod  to  call  for  special  notice,  but  Mrs  Boliver  gave 
a  hearty  welcome  to  her  two  visitors,  and  when  she  could 
not  penuade  them  to  stay  to  tea,  would  not  be  satisfied 
untU  they  had  each  drunk  a  glassful  of  milk  straight 
from  the  dairy.  Old  Mr  Boliver  remembered  Nansi's 
grandfather,  'a  sharp,  ferret-eyed  litde  man,'  he  said. 
Then  they  went  to  look  at  the  pool,  a  big  pond,  its 
banks  frii^ed  on  three  sides  with  bushes,  very  deep  at 
one  end,  Mr  Boliver  informed  them,  but  why  called 
Pwll  y  Gwrachod  he  didn't  know. 

'  Fm  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  Pwll,'  said  Nansi,  as 
the  two  were  leaving ;  '  I've  often  wondered  what  it  was 
like,  and  now  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Good-bye,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Boliver ;  you've  been  very  kind  to  me  this  afternoon, 
and  I  an  entire  stranger.' 

*  Tuts !  tuts !  *  replied  the  husband,  *  we  don*t  have  a 
nice  young  lady  like  you  here  every  day,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  old  Richard  Williams  to  boot.' 

'Well,'  Nansi  was  saying,  as  she  and  Myfanwy  re- 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  were  walking  back  to  Trefechan, 
*  we've  had,  I  consider,  a  most  satisfactory  visit  The 
name  of  the  pool  has  always  taken  hold  of  my  imagination, 
and  now  that  I've  actually  seen  it,  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  making  any  number  of  wild  guesses  as  to  how  it  got 
to  be  so  called.' 

At  this  moment  Llewelyn  Thomas,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Pandy  Mills,  overtook  the  two  ladies  and 
brought  Miss  Williams'  unwonted  chit-chat  to  a  full 
stop.  Nansi,  generally  cool  and  collected,  was  now  very 
much  embarrassed,  for  she  disliked  the  brother  as  much 
as  she  was  drawn  towards  the  sister,  and  could  not  help 
remembering  the  last  unpleasant  interview  she  had  had 
with  him.  But  Llewelyn  was  calm  and  polite,  and  soon 
put  Nansi  at  ease.  His  observations  were  sensible,  and 
his  conduct  correct  And  this  behaviour  was  maintained 
during  tea-time.  Not  only  was  he  respectful  towards 
Miss  Williams,  but  he  treated  his  mother  and  sister  with 
proper  regard  and  affection.  Nor  did  there  appear  any- 
thing put  on  or  affected  in  his  manner.  He  showed,  in- 
deed, the  very  qualities  for  the  absence  of  which  Nansi 
had  hitherto  distrusted  him.  And  she  was  filled  with 
wonder.     After  tea  Llewelyn  did,  to  be  sure,   offer  to 
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accompany  her  to  the  station,  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
*  And,  Fanwy,  you  will  come  too,  will  you  not  ? ' 

When  the  two  young  ladies  retired  to  put  on  their  cloaks 
and  hats.  Miss  Williams  could  not  help  remarking, '  Your 
brother  seems  changed  somehow,  Myfanwy.' 

*  Changed  ? — yes,  indeed  he  is ! '  was  the  reply.  *  But 
while  some  young  men  deteriorate  as  they  grow  older, 
Llew  is  changed  for  the  better.  You  have  no  idea  how 
studious,  thoughtful  and  helpful  he  is  become/  Myfanwy 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
her  brother. 

Nansi  smiled  at  the  sister's  enthusiasm,  but  was  not 
convinced  by  it,  and  inwardly  determined  never  to  risk 
her  happiness  on  the  chance  of  such  a  change  having 
taken  place  as  was  attributed  to  Llewelyn. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  was  much  exercised  over 
Miss  Williams'  visit.  He  had  now  a  much  truer  opinion 
of  .his  own  character  than  when,  some  time  before,  he 
had  written  to  Nansi,  and  afterwards  called  upon  her  at 
Wrexham.  He  concluded  that  he  was  not  at  all  fit,  for 
"the  present  at  least,  to  match  with  her,  and  that  until  he 
should  be  more  fit,  she  ought  not  to  be  pestered  by  any 
attentions  from  him.  But  could  he  not  ultimately  make 
himself  less  unworthy  of  her  regard  ?  And  then  he  began 
to  analyse  the  feelings  he  had  entertained  towards  her. 
He  had  always  been  very  inflammable  in  his  relations  to 
the  other  sex.  A  pretty  girl  he  could  not  resist,  and  as 
Nansi  was  good  as  well  as  pretty,  she  had  become  invested, 
in  his  eyes,  with  an  additional  charm.  But  was  he  really 
in  love  with  her  ?  Had  he  felt  for  her  such  an  affection 
as  she  had  a  right  to  demand?  Or  was  this  merely 
another  case  of  acute  inflammability  ?  On  reflection,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did,  in  fact,  admire  Nansi 
very  much,  but  did  not,  perhaps,  feel  towards  her  that 
intensity  of  devotion  which  was  most  certainly  due  from 
him  in  respect  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  she  pos- 
sessed, and  of  the  persistent  protestations  of  extreme 
afiection  which  he  had  himself  made.  However,  what 
was  lacking  in  this  latter  particular  was  possibly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  attitude  which  Nansi  had  all  along  taken 
up  towards  him.  A  man  could  not  live  on  nothing ;  he 
could  not  love  as  he  ought  when  no  food  was  supplied 
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to  feed  his  passion.  If  Miss  Williams  relented  towards 
Llewelyn  in  the  least  degree,  gave  him  some  small  measure 
of  hope,  this  necessary  devotion  would  no  doubt  devdop 
itself,  and  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  about  it  Mean- 
while, he  felt  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  compromised 
Nansi.  Perhaps  he  had  even  disturbed  her  evenness  of 
mind,  broken  in  upon  her  plan  of  life.  So  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  her  a  most  manly  and  straightforward  letter, 
in  which,  without  any  sort  of  rant,  he  repeated  his  offer 
of  marriage,  magnified  her  gifts,  belittled  himself,  and 
promised  that  if  she  would  point  out  to  him  an]rthing 
defective  in  his  character  other  than  what  she  had 
already  specified,  he  would  do  his  best  to  set  the  crooked 
thing  straight 

To  this  letter  there  came  an  answer  by  return  of  post 
There  was  no  reproach  in  it ;  but  it  was  most  firm  and 
decided.  Nansi  had  never  hitherto  desired  to  marry, 
and  did  not  desire  now.  Happy  with  her  aunts,  their 
necessities  constituted  the  first  claim  upon  her  care  and 
affection.  She  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  for  the 
realisation  of  the  wish  that  LleVrelyn  had  already  twice 
expressed,  and  recommended  him  to  dismiss  the  thought 
of  that  contingency  altogether  firom  his  mind.  But  his 
happiness  would  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  her, 
and  she  thanked  him  for  the  civility  he  had  shown  when 
she  had  lately  visited  Trefechan.  '  And,'  Nansi  went  on 
to  say,  'the  more  I  see  of  your  sister  the  better  I  like 
her,  and  if  she  should  ever  again  come  to  Wrexham,  I 
hope  she  will  call  at  Darley  Road;  and  as  you  have 
behaved  so  honourably,  and  we  now  understand  each 
other,  I  extend  the  same  invitation  to  you.' 

Llewelyn  had  submitted  to  Myfanwy  his  own  letttr 
before  forwarding  it,  and  now  he  showed  her  Nansi's 
reply.  His  sister  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  '  Oh,  what 
a  cold-blooded  answer ! '  she  indignantly  cried.  '  I  am 
really  much  surprised,  disappointed,  and  even  shocked. 
Miss  Williams  might  have  said  "  ^,"  and  yet  have  said 
it  in  a  more  sympathetic  manner.  But  I  begin  to  under- 
stand what  sort  of  a  woman  this  Nansi  is.  She  can  be 
land  and  devoted  to « those  who  are  of  kin  to  her,  and 
pleasant  and  well-mannered  to  others  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions.    But  she  is  incapable  of  warm  friendship  with 
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anyone  who  is  not  allied  to  her  by  ties  of  blood.  Her 
nature  is  essentially  cold ;  there  is  no  charity  in  it.  When 
she  does  good,  she  does  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
from  any  passionate  movement  of  pity  or  of  love.  Her 
notion  of  duty,  even,  is  narrow  and — ' 

'There,  that  will  do,  Myfanwy,*  interposed  Llewelyn. 
'I  cannot  allow  you  to  say  another  word  against  Miss 
Williams,  and  I  believe  that  you  entirely  misconceive 
her  character.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Llew.  To  think 
of  such  a  letter  as  you  wrote  bringing  such  an  answer — 
oh,  I  have  no  patience  1  Nansi  need  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  in  any  hurry  to  see  her ;  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
I  go  to  Wrexham,  I  shall  certainly  not  call  at  Darley 
Road,  nor  do  I  want  ever  to  meet  this  cold  and  con- 
ceited "miss"  again.  But  she  is  right  in  one  respect. 
The  sooner  and  the  more  completely  you  dismiss  her 
from  your  thoughts  the  better  will  it  be.' 

'Fanwy,'  said  Llewelyn,  laughing,  'I  had  no  idea 
before  that  you  were  such  a  little  termagant,  so  fiery  and 
violent  a  partisan.' 

'  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  let  anyone  trample  on  those  I 
love,  and  I  am  up  in  arms  at  once.  Do  you  know,  I 
have  before  half  suspected  Miss  Williams  of  the  hard- 
ness which  I  now  lay  to  her  charge,  but,  fearful  of  doing 
any  injustice,  I  treated  her  when  she  came  to  Trefechan 
with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  she  then  dealt  with  me 
so  kindly  that  I  was  convinced  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  felt  very  guilty.  But  now  I  see  that  I  was  right 
after  all.' 

•  Well,'  remarked  Llewelyn,  *  you  have  given  me  your 
opinion  pretty  plainly,  but  I  hope  you  won't  talk  as  freely 
to  anyone  else.  Unsp^dcable  mischief  may  be  done  if 
you  publish  your  suspicions  to  all  and  sundry.' 

•  No  fear  of  my  doing  that,'  answered  Myfanwy ;  *  but 
you  took  me  into  your  confidence,  and  I  have  told  you 
what  I  honestly  believe.' 
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CHAPTER    CXVI 

Myfanwv,  at  Llewelyn's  request,  did  not  at  this  time 
communicate  to  her  mother  the  opinion  she  had  come 
to  concerning  Miss  Williams.  The  distrust,  indeed, 
which  Mrs  Thomas  had  once  felt  and  expressed  as  to 
that  young  lady  gradually  died  away  after  she  had  twice 
seen  and  spoken  with  her,  and  she  now  liked  her  so 
much  that  she  could  not  but  hope  that  Llewelyn's  attach- 
ment might  have  its  fit  and  proper  consummation.  So 
good  a  housekeeper,  one  so  devoted,  as  her  aunts  had 
testified,  to  the  wants  of  others,  and  so  clever  and  charm- 
ing withal,  would  be  just  the  sort  of  wife  that  her  son 
needed.  Mrs  Thomas  considered,  moreover,  that  if 
what  she  hoped  for  as  to  this  matter  should  come  to 
pass,  the  last  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  her  own  daughter 
would  be  removed.  But  when  she  began  to  question 
Llew  about  the  affair,  he  said  that  he  feared  and  indeed 
was  almost  confident  that  Nansi  would  accept  him  under 
no  circumstances  that  he  could  conceive.  The  mother, 
however,  could  not  understand  how  any  girl,  however 
good,  could  permanently  resist  the  attractions  of  such  a 
son  as  she  had.  So  she  began  to  talk  to  her  neighbours 
about  the  possibility  of  Llewelyn  becoming  engaged  to 
*  a  certain  Miss  Williams  *  (rhyw  Miss  Williams),  And 
she  esteemed  herself  very  discreet  in  not  mentioning  the 
Christian  name  of  the  lady  thus  dimly  indicated. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  report  which  Mrs  Thomas 
thus  set  about  got  to  the  ears  of  Mrs  Evan  Williams,  who 
immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of 
her  own  girls  whom  Llewelyn  was  aiming  aL  Nor  did 
she  hesitate  to  avow  her  conviction  as  to  this  matter 
when,  after  dinner,  the  husband  returned  to  the  office, 
and  left  his  wife  and  eldest  and  youngest  daughters  to 
themselves. 

*0h,'  exclaimed  Hilda,  *  Llewelyn  Thomas  needn't 
come  dangling  after  me,  at  any  rate.  I  have  my  mission 
to  occupy  my  mind,  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  entanglements  of  married  life.  But  even 
if  I  had  no  mission,  Llewelyn  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that 
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I    should    bestow  a    single   thought    upon.      No,   in- 
deed!' 

Then  Olwen  struck  in,  *  We're  not  the  only  Miss 
Williams  in  the  world,  or  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood either.  You're  too  apt,  mother,  to  think  that  we 
are.  Mr  Thomas  has  someone  else  in  his  mind,  be 
assured.  The  possible  victims  are  innumerable.  But  I 
will  name  a  few.  There's  Miss  Williams  of  Cynwyson 
to  begin  with.  Oh,  she's  too  old,  is  she  ?  What  do  you 
say,  then,  to  Pegi  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  Miss 
Meyrick's  coachman,  as  pretty  a  girl  as  one  wants  to  see 
and  as  good  ?  Not  high  enough  in  the  social  scale,  you 
say?  Well,  there's  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Owen 
Williams  of  Penllwyn.  Oh,  you  needn't  laugh,'  she  added, 
'  Mr  Llewelyn  Thomas  regards  no  lady  as  too  exalted  for 
him  to  aspire  to.  Yes,  depend  upon  it,  he's  after  the 
heiress  of  Penllwyn.' 

*  O  taw  fl'  tk  gkbrefiy  ^  interposed  the  mother,  *  and 
don't  make  mischief.' 

The  subject  then  dropped,  but  Mrs  Evan  Williams 
after  turning  over  the  matter  in  her  mind,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  Hilda,  nor  Olwen,  but  Gwen, 
who  was  the  object  of  attraction  in  this  case.  And  now 
that  Owen  Tanat  was  engaged  to  Myfanwy,  and  out  of  the 
running,  her  second  daughter  might  do  much  worse.  '  Mr 
Thomas  is  wonderfully  improved  in  every  respect  lately,' 
she  said  to  herself,  <  and  will,  I  suppose,  come  in  some 
time  for  The  Pandy,  and  have  a  bit  of  his  own  as  well,' 

So,  next  day,  meeting  Llewelyn,  she  invited  him  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Plas  Du,  a  house  he  had  seldom 
visited  before,  and  gave  Hilda,  when  she  got  home,  a 
hint  not  to  snub  him,  or  put  on  any  of  her  hoity-toity 
airs  when  he  came,  *  for,'  remarked  she,  *  there  is  Gwen 
to  be  thought  of.' 

'Surely,  mother,'  cried  Hilda,  ^you're  not  going  to 
throw  your  daughter  at  the  head  of  this  young  fellow. 
She's  much  too  good  for  him,  and  yet  Gwen  has  such  a 
capacity  for  love,  and  is  so  inexperienced,  that  if  she 
once  got  the  notion  that  any  man,  not  really  bad,  was 
coming  courting  her,  she  might  develop  an  affection, 
deep  and  whole-hearted,  which,  if  not  fully  returned, 
^  That  is,  Ohy  hush  your  chatter, 
2F 
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would  cause  her  intense  suflfering,  and  spoil  her  irhole 
life.  Don't  put  such  an  idea  into  her  mind.'  And 
then  she  went  straightway  and  did  the  very  thing  she 
had  just  deprecated.  She  found  Gwen  at  the  piano  in 
the  parlour,  and  forthwith  began  operations.  '  You  dent 
care  a  snap  for  Llewelyn  Thomas,  do  you  ? ' 

^What  makes  you  ask  such  a  question,  Hilda?' 
inquired  her  sister. 

'  Well,  Mr  Thomas  is  coming  to  this  house  to-night 
after  tea,  and  mother  seems  bent  on  bringing  you  two 
together.  I  want  to  warn  you,  that's  all  He  isn't 
worthy  of  your  notice.' 

Now  Gwen  had  never  thought  of  Llewelyn  in  connec- 
tion with  herself.  But  during  his  visit  that  evening  he 
behaved  in  so  gentlemanly  a  manner,  and  talked  so 
sensibly  and  modestly,  that  she  felt  inclined  to  take  his 
part  and  reseot  the  off-hand  treatment,  almost  amount- 
ing to  discourtesy,  which  Hilda  dealt  out  to  him.  He 
paid  no  special  attention  to  her,  but  she  was  moved  to 
be  especially  gracious  to  him,  and  very  gracious  and 
winning  she  could  be  when  she  pleased. 

As  for  Llewelyn,  he  had  no  notion  how  he  had  been 
discussed  at  Plas  Du  before  he  got  there.  But  Gwen 
had  never  seemed  to  him  so  attractive  as  now,  and 
when  she  sang  '  Ar  hyd  y  Nos,'  he  had  to  restrain  him- 
self lest  his  admiration  should  exceed  due  bounds  and 
be  too  outspoken.  Gwen  had  not  the  intellectual  keen- 
ness, discrimination  and  determination  which  Miss 
Williams  of  Wrexham  possessed,  but  how  much  more 
fascinating  and  tractable  she  was  1  There  was  an  innate 
purity,  an  unconscious  sweetness  and  rightness  about 
her,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  irreproachable 
character  of  the  other  lady,  who  seemed  to  order  her 
life  too  stringently  according  to  certain  fixed  rules  which 
she  kept  always  in  mind.  However,  Llewelyn  felt  him- 
self in  a  manner  still  tied  to  Nansi,  and  could  not,  for 
the  present,  acknowledge  any  other  allegiance. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  refuse  a  second  invitation  to 
Plas  Du.  Hilda  now  held  up  her  head  higher  than  ever, 
and  Olwen  chaffed  him  incessantly,  but  Gwen  was  even 
more  charming,  more  complacent  than  he  had  found  her 
on  his  visit  to  the  house  the  week  before. 
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Llewelyn  was  a  bit  puzzled.  Still  more  puzzled  was  he 
when  the  rumour,  often  repeated,  reached  his  ears,  that  he 
was  about  to  be  married  to  '  the  second  daughter  of  Plas 
Du.*  He  could  not  accuse  himself  of  any  indiscretion 
in  his  behaviour  towards  that  young  lady;  but,  he 
wondered,  had  the  rumour  reached  her  ears  also  ?  Then 
arose  another  question.  Gwen  had  been  very  amiable 
to  him  of  late.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  allowed  her 
own  affections  to  be  engaged  in  response  to  his  reported 
intentions  with  regard  to  her?  Here  was  a  pretty 
pickle. 

Meanwhile,  after  he  had  paid  his  second  visit,  there 
was  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  respecting  him  on 
the  part  of  the  two  elder  sisters.  Hilda  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  young  man's  conduct  had  been 
entirely  correct  throughout,  while  Gwen  feared  that  she 
had  gone  too  far  in  showing  herself  affable  to  him^ 
awakening  hopes  that  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
So  when  he  called  at  Plas  Du  the  next  time  he  found 
Hilda  friendly  and  disposed  to  talk,  and  Gwen  distinctly 
distant.     What  was  he  to  make  of  all  this  ? 

Llewelyn  felt  it  almost  a  duty  that  he  should  marry. 
Myfanwy  would  not  leave  Gorphwysfa  until  someone  else 
should  be  installed  there  as  managing  mistress,  able  and 
willing  to  take  care  of  her  mother.  Mrs  Thomas  had 
come  to  approve  of  Nansi,  but  whether  the  latter  would 
care  to  live  with  the  elder  woman  the  son  was  in  some 
doubt  Him  she  had  emphatically,  and  more  than 
once,  refused  to  accept  as  a  husband.  Nevertheless,  he 
regarded  her  still  as  the  best  girl  he  could  think  of  for 
bis  wife — so  clear  headed,  capable,  devoted  to  duty.  She 
had  administered  to  his  face  a  reproof  which  he  would 
have  borne  from  no  one  else,  a  reproof  which  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  his  shortcomings  as  they  had  never  been 
opened  before.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had  now 
conquered  most  of  his  worst  faults.  Nansi  might  enable 
him  to  complete  the  conquest  A  weaker  woman,  so  he 
argued,  however  good  and  gentle,  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  pampering  and  out  of  sheer  kindness  of  heart, 
make  him  in  the  end  as  selfish  as  he  had  ever  been.  He 
admired  Gwen  more  and  more,  but,  supposing  he  could 
persuade  her  to  marry  him,  he  feared  that  her  very  sweet- 
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ness  of  disposition,  her  adaptability,  might  rather  con- 
firm him  in  those  loose  and  easy-going  habits  to  which 
he  was  addicted,  than  act  as  a  restraint  upon  them.  He 
wanted  a  wife  who  was  able  to  see  the  drift  of  things  more 
surely  than  he  himself  could,  who  should  know  how  to 
lead,  without  ever  showing  that  she  led,  and  should  be 
sufficiently  loving  and  devoted  as  well.  Llewelyn  had 
got  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  failings,  and  to  desire  to 
have  them  corrected,  and  he  hoped  some  opportunity 
might  present  itself  of  putting  his  case  before  Nansi  in  a 
new  light,  so  as  to  get  a  final  answer  from  her. 

The  opportunity  came  sooner  than  was  expected,  and 
it  came  in  a  manner  most  unlooked  for. 


CHAPTER   CXVII 

One  afternoon  Llewelyn  was  summoned  by  his  uncle 
Daniel  into  the  private  office  at  The  Pandy.  Old  Mr 
Davies  prided  himself  on  the  quality  of  the  flannel  he 
produced,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  used  no  chemicals  in 
bleaching  it,  nothing  but  pure  air  and  such  sunlight  as 
could  be  got,  and  he  suspected  his  neighbour,  William 
Roberts  of  The  Felin  Goch,  of  buying  English-made 
material  and  selling  it  as  Welsh,  under  the  brand  of  the 
Red  Dragon.  Mr  Davies  believed  that  it  was  merely  for 
show  and  as  a  bhnd  that  Roberts  exposed  the  few 
pieces  of  cloth  that  hung  on  the  tenters  in  the  bit  of 
croft  attached  to  his  mill.  The  fellow  could  not  possibly 
make  in  The  Felin  Goch  a  quarter  of  what  he  sent  out 
as  *  genuine  Welsh  flannel'  *  I  don't  mind,  Llew,'  said 
Mr  Davies,  'being  beaten  in  honest  trade,  but  to  be 
cheated  in  this  way,  I  can't  and  I  won't  stand !  Now,  I've 
just  learned  that  Roberts'  man,  Geoige  Jones,  is  going 
to  start  after  dark  for  Wrexham  with  an  empty  waggon. 
He  can't  reach  the  place  until  to-morrow  morning, 
and,  unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken,  he's  got  waiting  for 
him  at  the  station  there,  goods  made  somewhere  in 
England,  and  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime.  Hell  stop 
in  the  town,  no  doubt,  five  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  rest 
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himself  and  his  horses,  and  then  set  ofif  towards  evening, 
and  get  home  before  day-break.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
go  to  Wrexham  by  the  next  train,  stay  there  to-night, 
and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  be  at  the  station  and 
find  out  all  you  can.  Here's  a  five-pound  note  to  cover 
all  expenses,  and  if  you  can  prove  beyond  question 
that  my  suspicions  are  well  grounded,  I'll  increase  your 
salary  at  once  by  twenty  pounds  a  year.* 

'  You  couldn't  have  set  me  a  task,  uncle,  more  to  my 
liking,'  said  Llewelyn,  *and  if  I  fail  the  first  time,  why, 
I'll  try  again.' 

*Ah,  yes,  that's  the  spirit  in  which  to  set  to  work,'  re- 
marked Mr  Davies,  approvingly. 

So  that  night  Llew  travelled  to  Wrexham,  and  next 
morning  went  in  good  time  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Station. 

*  Have  you  any  consignment  waiting  here,'  asked  he 
of  a  clerk  in  the  goods  office,  *  for  Mr  Roberts  of  The 
Felin  Goch,  Trefechan?' 

The  young  man  looked  through  his  'sheets,'  and 
presently  replied,  *  Yes,  we've  a  truck-load  of  paper  from 
Manchester,  sent  by  Hedley  &  Shuttleworth.  I  advised 
Mr  Roberts  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods  the  night  before  last, 
and  I  think  there's  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  Oh, 
yes,  here  it  is.  We're  instructed  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
George  Jones.    Are  you  George  Jones  ? ' 

*Oh,  no,*  replied  Llewelyn,  'George  is  Mr  Roberts' 
waggoner.  I  just  called  to  say  the  paper  will  be  called 
for  later  in  the  day.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  remember,'  said  the  clerk,  '  the  man  has 
been  here  before.' 

Llewelyn  walked  back  into  the  town  all  alert,  and  finally 
planted  himself  at  the  end  of  Argyle  Street  to  watch 
events.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  saw  George 
driving  Mr  Roberts'  empty  waggon  in  the  direction  of 
the  station.  He  pressed  his  body  against  the  wall  so  as 
not  to  be  noticed,  and  then  waited  until  Jones  should 
return,  going  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  had  bought  a  Manchester 
Guardian^  the  reading  of  which  would  help  to  while  away 
the  weary  time.  But  in  half-an-hour  he  began  to  fear 
lest  he  should  miss  his  man.     So,  folding  his  paper  and 
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putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  street.  In  another  half-hour  he  saw 
the  waggon  again  pass,  but  now  loaded  and  covered 
with  tarpaulin.  At  a  draper's  shop  in  the  town,  George 
Jones  stopped,  and  carried  in  three  rolls  of  merchandise. 
Uewdyn  entered  behind  him,  and  noticed  the  man 
place  the  goods  on  the  left  hand  counter,  while  he 
himself  walked  to  the  right,  where,  protected  from  ob- 
servation by  a  sort  of  partition,  he  bought  a  couple  of  neck- 
ties and  some  other  trifles.  Then,  as  he  saw  George  go 
out  of  the  door  and  the  waggon  start  down  the  street,  he 
suddenly  asked,  '  Can  you  show  me  any  genuine  Welsh 
flannel?'  He  was  directed  to  the  counter  opposite, 
where  he  repeated  his  question. 

*  Yes,  we've  some  tht^'s  only  just  come  in,  a  lot  of  the 
real  stuff,'  replied  the  assistant  whom  he  addressed, 
beginning  to  untie  one  of  the  three  rolls,  and  showing 
the  Red  Dragon,  or  'bloody  brand,'  as  he  called  it, 
stamped  upon  the  wrapping.  There's  a  great  demand 
for  this  article  here,'  added  the  young  man. 

At  this  moment  the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  who  had 
been  hitherto  otherwise  engaged,  accosted  the  unknown 
customer. 

*  Sir,*  said  Llewelyn,  *  I  want  to  buy  some  real  Welsh 
flannel,  and  this  is  what  your  assistant  has  offered  me. 
Now  I  saw  these  rolls  brought  into  the  shop  a  few 
minutes  ago.  And  I  was  at  Wrexham  Station  this 
morning,  and  learned  that  a  load  of  goods  was  waiting 
there,  consigned  as  paper,  to  Mr  William  Roberts  of  The 
Felin  Goch,  Trefechan.  A  little  later  I  noticed  Mr 
Roberts'  man  going  to  the  station  with  an  empty  waggon, 
and  later  still,  the  same  waggon  returning  filled  with  the 
very  stuff  I  am  now  looking  at.  This  is  not  Welsh 
flannel  at  all.  It  was  made  in  Lancashire,  and  bleached, 
I  doubt  not,  with  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  spite  of  the  holes  in  the  selvage,  it  has  never  been 
on  the  tenter  hooks  at  all,  I  suspect' 

'  I  always  thought,'  replied  the  shopkeeper,  '  that  this 
was  the  genuine  thing.' 

•Well,  I  feel  sure  it  is  not,'  Llewelyn  went  on.  *I 
know  one  place  where  good  Welsh  flannel,  bleached 
without  chemicals,  is  made.     It  can  be  got  from  The 
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Pandy,  Trefechan,  a  mill  belonging  to  Mr  Daniel  Davies. 
Mr  Roberts'  mill — the  Felin  Goch — is  quite  near ;  but 
this  stuff  was  not  made  there,  though  it  was  brought  you 
by  Mr  Roberts'  man.  It  came  from  Manchester,  as  I 
said.' 

'Well,  sir,  you've  made  a  serious  charge,  but  you  seem 
to  be  pretty  sure  that  the  statements  you  have  been  mak- 
ing are  true.  I  will  go  over  to  Trefechan  myself,  and 
make  full  inquiry  into  what  has  been  alleged.  Mean- 
while, will  you  write  down  Mr  Davies'  address  and  your 
own?' 

•  Certainly,'  was  the  reply. 

When  he  left  the  shop,  Llewelyn  returned  to  the 
station  and  asked  the  clerk  whom  he  had  seen  before 
whether  the  load  of  paper  consigned  to  Mr  Roberts  of 
Trefechan  had  yet  been  taken  away.' 

'  It  was  taken  away  by  George  Jones  about  half-an- 
hour  ago,'  answered  the  young  man.  '  He  came  for  it 
with  an  empty  waggon.' 

*  All  right,  thank  you  very  much,'  said  Llewelyn. 
Then  going  back  to  The  Wynnstay  Arms,  he  procured 

a  directory,  and  looked  up  in  it  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Hedley  &  Shuttleworth,  whom  he  found  described  as 
•  woollen  factors.'  Llew  felt  that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learned  at  present,  that  he  had  on  the  whole  done 
well,  fulfilled  his  commission  and  confirmed  his  uncle's 
suspicions.  The  next  train  did  not  leave  until  one,  and 
it  was  now  only  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  He  remembered 
the  invitation  given  him  by  Nansi  to  call  upon  her  when 
he  happened  to  be  next  in  Wrexham,  and  so  he  set  off 
at  once  for  Darley  Road. 

Arrived  there,  he  was  received  in  friendly  fashion,  and 
invited  to  dinner,  and  when  he  said  he  must  be  leaving 
in  about  an  hour,  a  cup  of  tea  was  soon  made  for  him, 
and  a  cake  and  some  biscuits  brought  in.  Then  chat 
followed,  interrupted  by  various  little  domestic  incidents 
which  I  need  not  describe  in  detail,  but  which  were 
intensely  interesting  to  Llewelyn  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afforded  him  of  noting  Nansi's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  diem.  In  fact,  during  the  short  time  he  spent 
in  the  house  he  got  to  see  more  of  that  young  lady's  real 
character  than  he  had  ever  divined  before.     It  was  quite 
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evident,  for  one  thing,  that  Miss  Nansi  had  a  will  of  her 
own  and  knew  how  to  make  it  prevail.  That  she  was 
good  and  dutiful  in  a  way^  attentive  to  her  aunts'  com- 
forts, clear  headed,  clever  and  capable,  could  not  be 
denied.  But  was  she  not  a  trifle  unemotional,  a  bit  too 
self-poised,  opinionative  and  assertive?  And  how  curt 
and  off-hand  she  showed  herself  with  the  little  serving- 
maid  !  Was  not  the  judgment  that  Myfanwy  had  lately 
passed  upon  her  in  the  main  right  ?  In  short,  the  pro- 
cess of  disillusionment  had  set  in.  Llewelyn,  however, 
was  determined  not  to  be  unfaithful,  was  resolved  to 
resist  the  reaction  which  had  begun  in  his  feeling  towards 
the  damsel  whose  qualities  he  had  once  so  admired  and 
magnified.  He  was  giving,  he  feared,  a  fresh  example 
of  his  old  habit  of  mental  vacillation.  So  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  go,  and  Nansi  was  about  to  part  with 
him  at  the  door,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  May  I,  after 
all,  cherish  the  hope  of  winning  you  one  day.  Miss 
Williams?' 

*  For  the  fourth  time,'  she  replied,  almost  fiercely,  *  I 
must  say  No  to  that  question.'  Then  relentmg  some- 
what, she  added,  '  You  can  come  to  see  us  again,  and 
will  be  always  welcome,  provided  you  strictly  observe  the 
conditions  I  have  already  laid  down.' 

Llewelyn  lifted  his  hat  and  walked  away,  and  as  he 
travelled  homewards  thought  over,  in  all  its  bearings, 
what  had  just  occurred  to  him.  Then,  as  the  train 
neared  Trefechan,  he  cried  aloud,  '  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  this  Miss  Nansi  Williams.  I  myself 
am  not  without  capacity,  and  have  learned  discretion  at 
last,  and  attained  some  measure  of  self-control.  I  want, 
as  a  wife,  a  woman  whom  I  can  entirely  love,  and  who 
shall  fully  love  and  trust  me,  whose  affection  shall  supply 
a  stimulus  to  my  laziness  and  a  restraint  to  my  heedless 
impulses.'  And  as  the  image  of  sweet  Gwen  Williams 
rose  before  his  mind's  eye,  he  went  on,  *  I  did  not  fed 
free  before  to  let  my  fancy  go  out  to  this  other  and  more 
dainty  creature.  But  now  Miss  Nansi  has  set  me  at 
liberty  to  follow  my  true  bent,  and  we  shall  see  what  will 
happen — ^yes,  we  shall  see.  I  know  I  am  not  a  bit  worthy 
of  Gwen.  But,  while  her  kindness  may  lead  her  to  look 
on  my  attentions  with  favour,  her  great  capacity  for  love 
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is  fitted  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  in  me  that  which 
after  all  my  character  most  lacks.' 

When  Llewelyn,  after  reaching  home,  told  Myfanwy 
about  his  visit  to  Darley  Road  and  the  result  of  it,  his 
sister  exclaimed  *  Oh,  you  have  behaved  most  honour- 
ably, Llew,  and  like  a  true  gentleman,  but  you  should 
not,  all  the  same,  have  exposed  yourself  once  again  to 
the  risk  of  being  accepted  as  Nansi's  husband.  How- 
ever, you  have  been  most  mercifully  delivered,  and  are, 
I  hope,  duly  thankful.* 

*  Well,  to  speak  the  truth,  Fanwy,  I  do  feel,  now  that 
all  is  over,  as  though  things  had  fallen  out  for  the  best.' 


CHAPTER    CXVIII 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  following,  Cadi,  on  her  way 
from  Gorphwysfa,  was  calling  at  three  or  four  shops  to 
make  the  few  purchases  necessary  for  her  Sunday's 
simple  meals  when  she  saw  Twtn  Wirion  reeling  along 
the  middle  of  High  Street,  and  a  pack  of  jeering  boys  at 
his  heels.  He  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
upright,  and  presently,  kicking  one  foot  against  a  stray 
pebble,  fell  pione  on  the  ground,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  applauding  youngsters.  Cadi  rushed  in  among  the 
boys,  boxing  their  ears  right  and  left,  and  then,  taking 
hold  of  Twm  by  the  coat  collar,  lifted  him  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  box  his  ears  also,  he  being  so  far  *  gone '  as 
not  to  know  who  it  was  that  was  cuffing  and  mauling  him. 
'Look  here,  meistres^^  shouted  a  huge  fellow,  called 
Den  Bach ' '  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cistern 

^  The  adjective  *  bach,'  thus  used,  implies  not  merely  *  littleness, 
actual  or  otherwise,  but  also  a  certain  intimacy  with,  or  friendly 
feeling  towards,  the  person  so  designated.  I  remember  a  dwarf, 
another  *  Den,'  who  lived  at  Trefechan  about  this  time,  and  who 
was  named  for  distinction  *  Den  bach  bach.'  I  never  heard  either 
of  these  men  called  by  any  other  names  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. But  Den  Bach's  surname  must  have  been  *  Prys'  (in  English 
'  Price'),  for  his  sister,  an  ancient  spinster,  who  kept  a  siopfferins  (a 
sweet  shop)  close  to  the  Gwarchae  was  always  known  as  *  Betscn 
Prys.' 
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in  which  stood  the  town  pump,  *  that's  not  the  way  to 
treat  a  drunken  man.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  go  to 
work/  So  saying,  Den  took  Twm  out  of  Cadi's  hands, 
put  his  head  under  the  pump,  and  then  beckoning  to  his 
mate,  William  Hughes,  who  had  been  sitting  smoking 
with  him,  said,  '  Now  Bila  rho  ysgydfa  Tr,  handlen  yna 
a  brysia*  * 

Bila  was  by  no  means  backward  in  obeying  Den's  re- 
quest, and  in  another  second  there  came  a  steady  stream 
of  cold  water  on  poor  Twm's  pate,  restoring  to  it  some- 
thing of  the  consciousness  which  had  been  lost  when,  lull 
of  pot  valour,  its  owner  had  sallied  out  of  The  Welsh 
Harp  a  few  minutes  before. 

At  this  moment,  Ben  Breeze,  coming  out  of  the 
barber's  shop  opposite,  and  seeing  what  was  going 
forwards,  shouted,  '  Hillo,  Den  and  Bila,  what  are  you 
fellows  doing  there  with  my  master's  man  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  see,  Ben,'  replied  Bila,  *  your  master's  man 
has  been  getting  drunk,  and  we're  only  pumping  on  him 
to  bring  him  round.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Ben,  *  he  seems  to  be  brought  round 
now.  Let  him  go,  and  I'll  see  him  safe  home.  Can  you 
walk,  Twm?' 

*  Yes,  I  can  walk,  and  the  quicker  I  go  the  better  I 
can  get  along.  Now  that's  rum,  isn't  it  ?  But  I'm  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  the  water  is  oozing  out  of  my  boots.' 

*  Step  out  sharp  then.' 
And  off  the  two  went. 

Cadi,  standing  on  the  kerb  of  the  pavement,  un- 
perceived  by  either  Ben  or  Twm,  had  been  an  excited 
witness  of  all  that  had  happened.  *  Well,'  said  she  to 
herself, '  Twm  is  not  given  to  drink,  I've  always  believed, 
but  he's  an  out  and  out  fool,  and  someone  has  been 
loading  him  with  liquor  for  a  lark,  I  guess,  and  making 
him  drunk.  And  if  hell  own  up,  I'll  forgive  him.  He 
wants  looking  after,  that's  plain.  But  if  he's  going  to 
tell  me  any  lies  about  the  thing,  III  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him,  though  his  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank  was 
to  grow  to  four  times  fifty.' 

^  That  is,  Give  a  shake  to  theU  handle  there^  a$ui  be  quick.  'Bila' 
is,  in  Welsh,  the  coUoquial  form  of  the  English  *  Billy.' 
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That  same  evening,  having  made  himself  a  cup  of 
strong  tea,  changed  his  clothes  and  completed  the  tasks 
allotted  to  him  at  Tan  y  Garnedd,  Twm,  feeling  now 
fully  restored,  walked  down  to  Trefechan  and  called  at 
Cadi's  cottage. 

'And  what  were  you  doing  this  afternoon,  Thomas 
Price?'  was  the  first  question,  asked  in  formal  English, 
as  befitted  the  quasi-magisterial  examination  now  bqgun. 

*  I  was  sent  into  the  town  on  an  arrant,'  replied  Twm, 
solemnly,  in  the  same  language. 

'And  what  public-house  did  you  visit?' 

'  I  didn't  visit  no  public-house.' 

'  How  came  you  to  be  drunk  then  ? ' 

*  I  wasn't  drunk.' 

Then  the  flood  of  Cadi's  wrath  was  let  loose.  *  Yfath 
gelwyddl"^  Didn't  I  see  you  dnmk  in  High  Street  not 
four  hours  ago,  and  Bila  Hughes  pumping  on  your  head 
to  make  you  a  bit  sensible,  and  afterwards  Ben  Benfras 
taking  you  off  home  ?  Not  drunk  1  Am  I  blind  ?  or 
are  you  a  liar?  A  liar,  yes,  that's  what  you  are,  and 
lying  I  can't  put  up  with.  So  don't  show  yourself  here, 
nor  ever  speak  to  me  again.' 

Twm  lifted  his  hands,  as  if  deprecating  the  imposition 
of  a  sentence  so  severe  and  awful  upon  him,  and  tried 
to  say  something,  but  all  he  could  get  out  from  between 
his  parched  lips  was,  '  I  won't  get  drunk  any  more,  in- 
deed truth.' 

'  Then  you  were  in  drink  this  afternoon  ? '  Cadi  quickly 
retorted,  '  and  you  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you 
hadn't  been  drunk  at  all.' 

*  Wel^  wyddost^  Woedd  rhaidi  mi  wneyd  rhyw  esgus,  * 

*  Hen  ddigon  I '  Cadi  replied,  •  wffi  i  ti. »  And  as  Twm 
lingered  on  the  step,  she  banged  the  door  in  his  face, 
shrieking  out  at  him,  *  Dosyr  hen  ^Iwydd-gi  meddw.^  * 

>  That  IS,  What  a  He! 

*  That  is,  IVell^  thou  knem^st^  I  had  to  make  sonu  sort  of  excuse* 

'  That  is,  Quite  enough  /    Fie  upon  thee  I 

^  That  is,  Go^  thou  old  lying  dog  of  a  drunkard. 
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CHAPTER    CXIX 

Ben  Breeze,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  promised  to 
'  tip  Mr  Pugh  the  wink '  whenever  the  conditions  should 
prove  to  be  promising  for  the  renewal  of  the  minister's 
suit  to  Sinah.  His  daughter,  however,  had  not  merely 
never  referred  to  the  incident  described  in  Chapter  CII, 
but  when  Ben  had  at  various  times  cunningly  led  up  his 
talk  with  her  to  the  further  discussion  of  that  incident, 
she  had,  with  equal  cleverness,  steered  the  conversation 
in  some  other  direction.  Still,  in  so  doing,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  conceal  from  her  father  a  certain  nervous- 
ness which  seemed  to  betray  an  interest  which  she  would 
not  avow.  The  girl  was  certainly  changed  of  late  in  her 
demeanour,  was  more  reserved,  less  demonstrative.  Ben 
also  detected  in  her  a  weariness  and  a  languor  which 
alarmed  him ;  so  one  night,  determined  to  get  an  inkling 
of  what  Sinah  really  thought  as  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
he  spoke  out,  '  You  remember,  "j'  nghariad^^  ^  Mr  Pugh 
coming  here  three  months  ago  and  asking  you  to  be  his 
wife?* 

'  I'm  hardly  likely  to  forget  that,  father,'  said  Sinah,  blush- 
ing somewhat,  and  moving  uneasily  in  her  seat,  while 
she  went  on  sewing  still  more  vigorously  than  before. 

*  Well,  have  you  thought  about  it  at  all  since  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I've  thought  about  it  a  great  deaL' 

*  What  do  you  say  to  it,  then  ?  * 

'  I  say  now  what  I  said  before.  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
you  here  to  shift  for  yourself.  Who  would  there  be  to 
look  after  you  if  I  were  to  turn  deserter  ? ' 

*  Do  you  dislike  Mr  Pugh  ? '  Ben  went  on. 
'No.' 

*  Do  you  love  him  ? ' 

*  What  a  question  ! ' 

*  Do  you  respect  him  ?  * 
*Yes.' 

'  Well,  are  you  against  his  calling  upon  me  now  and 
then  at  this  house,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  bother  j'w  f 

*  No ;  why  should  I,  father  ?  If  he  comes,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him.' 

'  That  is,  Mv  dear. 
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And  so  it  fell  out  that  Mr  Pugh,  after  due  hint  given 
him,  dropped  in  on  spare  evenings  at  The  Garreg  Wen, 
but  both  he  and  Sinah  were  embarrassed,  and  had  little 
or  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  Yet  Ben  felt  confident 
that  it  was  only  his  daughter's  love  for  himself,  her  re- 
solution that  he  should  not  be  left  to  sprawl  about  in 
domestic  helplessness  and  discomfort,  which  made  her 
hold  herself  aloof  from  the  minister,  and  refrain  from 
giving  him  a  single  word  of  encouragement;  and  her 
father  was  determined  that  she  should  not  miss  on  his 
account  any  chance  of  real  and  settled  happiness  that 
might  be  placed  within  her  reach.  If  the  two,  thought 
he,  really  loved  each  other,  why  shouldn't  Mr  Pugh 
come  and  live  with  Sinah,  after  he  was  married  to  her, 
at  The  Garreg  Wen  ?  There  was  room  enough,  and  his 
only,  his  darling  child,  would  still  be  spared  to  him.  Ben 
wondered  he  had  never  thought  of  this  arrangement  before, 
and,  now  that  it  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with  his  daughter. 

*Now,  look  here,  Sinah,'  said  he,  toying  with  his 
tobacco  pouch,  'I'm  not  a  bit  set  on  your  getting 
married.  Don't  think  that  I'm  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  But  if  you  feel  sort  of  drawn  towards  any 
young  fellow  living  in  Trefechan,  why,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  should  you  leave  The  Garreg  Wen  at  all  after 
you're  spliced?  We've  four  bedrooms  here.  One's 
enough  for  me.  And  there's  the  parlour  downstairs. 
Well,  you  can  have  that  all  to  yourself.  I  shall*  be  quite 
content  if  I  can  have  my  meals  with  you  in  this  ''  house 
place."  I'm  more  comfortable  here  than  in  the  other 
room.     There,  that's  all  I  wished  to  say.' 

*  Oh,  you're  a  dear,  delightful  old  father,'  cried  Sinah, 
jumping  up  suddenly  and  half  smothering  him  with  kisses. 
But  had  we  not  better  draw  a  veil  over  what  happened 
during  the  next  few  minutes  ? 

Ben  thought  he  now  quite  understood  *  how  the  land 
lay,'  and  considered  himself  fully  justified  in  going  at 
last  to  Mr  Pugh  and  *  tipping  him '  the  promised  *  wink ; ' 
and  so  off  he  went  to  the  minister's  lodgings  and  pro- 
pounded his  scheme. 

Breeze  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  still  less  of  asking, 
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any  rent  for  the  portion  of  his  house  he  proposed  to 
part  with,  nor  had  the  notion  of  going  shares  in  respect 
of  what  would  be  expended  for  food  and  the  like  ever 
entered  his  mind ;  but  Mr  Pugh  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  these  and  other  points.  *  Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr 
Breeze^'  remarked  he,  '  but  Pm  not  at  all  sure  that  yonr 
daughter  will  accept  me,  or,  if  she  should  accept  me, 
whether  the  arrangement  you  propose,  generous  as  it  is, 
can  be  regarded  as  wholly  sati^actory.  The  terms  of  it 
are,  in  fact,  too  liberal  for  me  to  accede  to  out  of  hand, 
unless  my  objection  to  them  mean  the  loss  of  one  whom 
I  would  not  willingly  let  go.  But  I  shall  want  a  study 
for  my  own  use,  and  one  other  room  at  any  rate,  perhaps 
two  other  rooms ;  and  I  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  pay 
you  for  these  certainly  not  less  than  that  which  I  now 
pay  for  my  lodgings  here,  and  bear  the  greater  part  of 
the  household  expenditure  besides ;  for  a  minister  ought 
to  feel  free  to  invite  a  friend  to  stay  a  night  or  a  week 
with  him,  or  ask  a  caller  to  stop  to  tea  or  supper,  if  he 
see  fit,  and  how  could  I  feel  free  in  these  and  other 
respects  if  I  didn't  bear  my  fiill  share — my  own  share  and 
my  wife's — ^in  what  may  have  to  be  expended  in  keepii^ 
things  going  ?  And  then,  if  I  become  an  inmate  of  yonr 
house,  with  the  conditions  granted  which  I  have  named, 
the  scale  of  your  domestic  expenditure  may  rise,  so  that 
three-fourths  of  it,  rather  than  two-thirds,  may  turn  out 
to  be  my  proper  contribution.  I  am  glad  you  now 
permit  me  to  repeat  my  offer  to  Miss  Breeze,  glad  also 
to  fed  that  a  favourable  reception  of  that  offer  need  not 
involve  the  separation  of  your  daughter  from  youisdf, 
but  I  am  bound  to  look  ahead  and  consider  such  con- 
tingencies as  may  arise,  so  that  whatever  arrangement  is 
made  may  be  permanent  and  satis&ctory.  Well,  what 
do  you  say  to  all  this  ?  Is  my  point  of  view  made  dear? 
Perhaps  not  What  I  mainly  mean  is,  that  I  don't  want 
to  put  my  own  proper  burdens  on  your  shoulders,  Mr 
Breeze,  and  wish  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  future  mis- 
understanding.' 

After  much  talk,  Ben  had  ultimately  to  admit  that  he 
himself  would  be  'too  independent'  (a  great  word  with 
him)  to  live  in  another  man's  house  without  paying  for 
his  rooms,  or  sit  at  table  without  contributing  to  the  cost 
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of  what  was  placed  on  it.  *  But,  after  all/  said  he,  •  I 
don't  look  on  this  affair  as  a  mere  matter  of  business. 
Sinah  is  my  daughter,  and  I  wish  to  keep  her  with  me, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  you  in  the  same  house  too,  if 
the  marriage  we're  now  talking  of  is  to  come  off.  I  ex- 
pect to  learn  a  lot  from  you,  and  shall  be  proud  to  have 
the  minister  of  Capel  y  Bont  as  one  of  our  family  at  The 
Garreg  Wen.  But,  putting  all  that  on  one  side,  suppose 
Sinah  left  me,  I  should  have  to  get  a  housekeeper.  Well, 
I  don't  want  a  strange  woman  about.  I  should  be  forced 
to  marry  her,  just  to  keep  the  tattling  tongues  of  Tre- 
fechan  quiet.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Pugh,  you  can  pay 
me  as  rent  just  what  you  have  to  shell  out  for  your 
couple  of  rooms  in  this  stuffy  street,  and  bear,  if  it's  got 
to  be  so,  a  third  of  the  household  expenses  as  well.  I 
won't  take  a  penny  more,  that's  flat ;  and  you've  got  to 
consider  yourself  as  much  at  home  in  our  place  there 
as  I  am,  and  as  free  to  do  what  you  choose  as  myself. 
And  if  there  should  be  anjrthing  that  doesn't  fall  in  with 
your  ideas,  you've  only  got  to  give  me  a  hint,  and  I'll 
try  to  act  upon  it.  Now  you  know  what  I'm  ready  to 
do,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  Sinah  and  you.  /sha'n't 
interfere  any  more,  that's  certain.' 

Mr  Pugh  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  clutched 
Ben's  hand.  Breeze  returned  the  handshake,  but  in- 
sisted, at  the  same  time,  on  each  paying  a  shilling  to 
the  other,  to  ratify  the  bargain  and  make  it  good. 

As  Ben  was  leaving,  the  minister  said,  '  You  know,  I 
daresay,  about  the  Gorsedd  that  is  to  be  held  to-morrow 
morning  at  The  Gwastad.     Will  you  be  there  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  was  the  reply ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  flim-flam 
and  hear  the  clic-clac  very  much.' 

'So  should  I,'  remarked  Mr  Pugh,  'but  I  shall  not 
join  in  the  procession.' 

'  I  suppose,'  Ben  went  on,  '  that  David  Maddocks  of 
The  Welsh  Harp  will  be  in  full  fig  at  the  Gorsedd.  He's 
a  bard,  you  know,  and  called  Dewi  Llyn  Dwfn?^ 

^  <  Llyn  Dwfn  *—A  deep  pool  or  lake,  so  that  <  Dewi  Llyn  Dwfh ' 
would  mean  *  David  of  IJyn  Dw6i.'  *  Llyn '  at  the  same  time  may 
mean  liquor,  as  in  the  proverb, '  Gorea  un  Myn  gwin '  ( TTie  best  of  any 
one  liquor  is  wine),  Mr  Pugh  was,  I  am  afiaid,  punning,  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  revered  Maddocks  was  fond  of  this  other  sort  of  *  llyn. 
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'  A  name  not  inappropriate,  I  suspect,  to  his  habits,' 
said  the  minister. 

'Well,  you're  about  right  in  that  guess,'  answered 
Ben,  laughing ;  '  but  he  chose  the  name,  I Ve  heard,  on 
account  of  his  being  bom  on  the  shore  of  Llyn  Dwfn, 
in  Merionethshire.' 

'  Oh,  that's  the  explanation,  is  it  ? ' 

And  then  the  two  again  shook  hands  and  parted. 


CHAPTER  CXX 

The  next  morning  Mr  Pugh  walked  up  to  The  Gwastad. 
It  was  nearly  noon,  and  the  procession  had  already  reached 
the  spot  At  the  foot  of  Dinas  Selyf  the  boulders  form- 
ing the  mystic  circle  were  duly  arranged,  each  stone 
watched  over  by  a  bard,  and  in  the  midst  a  larger  stone 
— i?u  maen  lldg — on  which  stood  the  arch-druid.  And 
yet  the  circle  lacked  completeness,  for  during  the  night 
some  wag  had  rolled  one  of  the  boulders  down  the  slope, 
replacing  it  by  a  brick  brought  up  from  the  town  for 
that  purpose,  and  there  had  been  much  dispute  among 
the  bards  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  allotted  to  this 
Judas  among  the  twelve,  a  dispute  which  had  been 
finally  settled  by  Gwron,  a  very  modest  man,  who  gener- 
ously offered  to  lake  the  uncoveted  place.  Maddocks  of 
The  Welsh  Harp  was  very  much  in  evidence  as  Ceidwad 
y  Perth} 

The  chief  bard  had  just  delivered  himself  of  his  third 
preliminary  cough,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Mr  Pugh 
noticed  Ben  Breeze  standing  directly  opposite.  Now  the 
minister  being  very  absent-minded,  and  scarcely  realising 
what  he  was  doing,  began  at  once  to  cross  the  circle  so  as 
to  join  and  accost  the  new-comer.  But  he  had  not  gone 
two  yards  before  Dewi  Llyn  Dwfn — ^the  Ceidwad y  Forth 
— was  upon  him,  and  thrust  him  roughly  back,  shouting 
excitedly,  Damio  chi  unwaith!  lie  *dych  chi  myn*df 
Wyddoch  chi  ddimfod  hwn  yn  dir  cysegredigV  * 

» *  Ceidwad  y  Forth  '-^Keeper  of  the  Gate, 

'  That  is,  Damn  yau  !  where  are  yoti  going  to  ?  DonU  you  know 
this  is  sacred  ground  ? 
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Such  an  outbreak  natiually  provoked  roars  of  laughter 
from  those  who  stood  about  the  circle,  which  were  with 
difficulty  stilled  by  repeated  exhortations  to  silence  from 
the  arch-druid,  who  cried  out  again  and  again,  '  Gosteg 
squelochydda^  ^ 

'  I  shall  be  going  now,'  remarked  the  minister  to  Ben 
Breeze,  who  had  just  joined  him. 

'Well,' was  the  reply,  *I  shall  stop  and  see  the  fun. 
That's  what  I  came  for.' 

When  Mr  Pugh  started,  I  followed,  and  coming  up  with 
him,  said,  '  Let  me  accompany  you  part  of  the  way  home. 
I  leave  for  Manchester  to-morrow,  having  got  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  good  and  permanent  situation  there,  and 
have  much  to  do  and  many  to  see  before  night  So 
suppose  we  have  our  farewell  chat  as  we  go  down  to- 
wards the  town,  and  if  I  find  myself  unable,  later  in 
the  day,  to  drop  in  at  your  lodgings  to  make  my  intended 
call,  you  will  excuse  me,  will  you  not  ?  * 

'Certainly,'  replied  he,  *but  I  must,  for  that  very 
reason,  make  the  most  of  your  company  and  conversation 
now.  However,  I  am  not  bound  for  the  town  just 
yet.  My  way  lies  straight  ahead,  past  Tan  y  Gamedd, 
in  fact.' 

'Well,  in  that  case,'  was  my  answer,  'we  shall  still 
go  together,  for  I  want  to  see  Mr  Tanat  first  of  all. 
I  rather  expected  to  have  met  him  at  the  Gorsedd.' 

A  very  pleasant  talk  I  had  with  the  minister  as  I 
walked  with  him  over  the  grassy  uplands  that  fine  July 
morning.  We  parted,  reciprocating  each  other's  good 
wishes,  at  the  front  door  of  Tan  y  Gamedd,  and  I 
noticed,  as  Mr  Pugh  entered  the  meadow  below,  that 
he  took  the  right  hand  path,  as  though  making  for  The 
Garreg  Wen.  Then  I  rang  the  bell,  and  presently  was 
talking  with  Owen.  '  So,'  he  b^an,  after  hearing  what 
I  had  to  say,  'you're  off  to  Manchester,  are  you?  I 
don't  know  whether  you  remember  my  friend  Fortescue, 
who  was  staying  with  me  here  about  /our  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  of  whom,  no  doubt,  I've  often  spoken.  Well, 
he's  a  tutor  at  Owen's  Collie  now.  He  may  be  able 
to  help  you,  and  if  he  can,  he  will.    By-the-bye,  I  should 

^  That  is,  Silence^  if  you  please,  *  Squelochydda,'  all  in  one  word, 
stands  for  *  Os  gwelwch  yn  dda.' 
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like  you  to  see  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  October 
of  last  year  after  Mr  John  Price's  death.  Some  passages 
in  it  will,  I  think,  prove  interesting  to  you,  and  serve  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  man  Fortescue  is.  I  often  refer  to 
that  letter  for  help,  guidance  and  stimulus.  Ah,  here 
it  is,  ready  to  hand.  And  there's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  read  the  whole.  I  will  leave  it  in  your  haiids 
for  a  few  minutes  whOe  I  go  to  write  a  short  note  of  in- 
troduction to  my  friend,  recalling  you  to  his  recollection, 
bespeaking  for  you  his  good  offices,  and  asking  him  to  be 
your  good  angel  m  Manchester.  Dinner  wiU  be  ready 
in  ten  minutes,  and  I  expect  you  to  stay.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  I,  '  but  I  cannot  stay 
much  later  than  two  o'clock,  for  there  are  dozens  of  old 
Trefechan  friends  to  whom  I  must  say  gpod-hye.^ 

•All  right' 

'  But  may  I  really  read  this  letter  through? ' 

'Certainly.' 

And  off  Owen  went  to  the  library. 

The  letter  began  with  the  inquiry  whether  the  diffi- 
culties which  Tanat  had  spoken  of  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  his  early  marriage  with  Miss  Thomas  were  as 
obstinate  as  ever.  Then  followed  the  remark  that  Owen 
could  not  have  done  better,  now  that  he  was  full  master 
of  a  sufficiently  large  estate,  than  appoint  Benjamin 
Breeze  as  his  bailiff.  '  I  still  remember  that  man,'  the 
writer  went  on,  'and  how  much  he  impressed  me,  nor 
can  I  forget  the  wonderful  walk  he  took  us  on  the 
Sunday  I  spent  at  Tan  y  Gamedd,  and  his  shrewd 
observations  on  all  that  we  saw  and  talked  of.  I  am 
sure  also  that  he  is  entirely  trustworthy,  devoted,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  nothing  less  than  indis- 
pensable to  you.  And  now,  may  I  venture  to  say  some- 
thmg,  to  offf^r  some  counsel  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
taken  in  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  giving  of  it? 
First  of  all,  do  not  allow  the  fact  that  you  are  now 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  your  own  liveli- 
hood to  wean  you,  in  any  way,  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
riches  of  the  soul  and  intellect,  or  sap  your  mental  and 
moral  ardour.  Rather  treat  the  gifb  lately  bestowed  on 
you  as  affording  fresh  opportunities  for  carrying  on  that 
pursuit  more  effectually  and  vigorously.     Every  man, 
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however  poorly  endowed,  can  do  some  one  thing  better 
than  any  other  man.  I  am  not  going  to  flatter,  but  I 
feel  free  to  say  that  certain  precious  attributes  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  you,  which  use  has  improved  and 
experience  instructed.  Well,  those  aptitudes  must  not 
be  permitted  to  rust,  else  you  will  deteriorate  in  character 
and  become  a  nuisance,  dying  young,  perhaps,  of  mere 
languor  and  ennui.  The  special  conjunction  of  mental 
and  spiritual  qualities  you  possess,  the  peculiar  set  of 
conditions  by  virtue  of  which,  and  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  which  you  are  what  you  are,  mark  out,  if 
you  have  but  the  wit  to  discern  and  the  heroism  to 
accomplish  it,  a  kind  of  life  full  of  absorbing  interest 
to  yourself,  and  fruitful  of  advantage  to  your  friends  and 
neighbours.  For  you  cannot,  with  clear  conscience  and 
full  serenity  of  mind,  enjoy  the  privileges  into  the  pos- 
session of  which  you  have  come  unless  the  feeling  be 
present  that  your  contemporaries  benefit  by  them,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  well.  And  as  there  is  a  part,  a  noble 
and  honourable  part,  which  I  alone  of  all  can  play,  so 
there  is  a  part,  not  less  noble  and  honourable,  but  dif- 
ferent, in  which  you  only  can  succeed.  What  do  I  mean 
by  all  this  ?  Do  I  mean  that  you  are  to  aim  at  being 
much  esteemed,  highly  honoured,  well  spoken  of?  Not 
a  bit  If  such  considerations  be  allowed  to  shape  your 
conduct,  then  will  your  life  be  an  unworthy  one  and 
fail  of  its  true  end.  But  you  have  certain  ideals  of  the 
imagination,  and  ideals  of  conduct  corresponding  to 
them.  Strive  to  live  up  to  these.  Strive  to  elevate 
and  rectify,  to  refine  and  enlaige  them  by  bringing 
them  to  the  test  of  fact,  of  experience,  of  history,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  ideals  which  have  been  formed 
by  other  men  under  similar  and  differing  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  do  not  examine  your  motives  too  minutely, 
nor  be  introspective  overmuch.  Subject  yourself,  widi 
full  honesty  of  mind,  to  influences  that  you  know  to 
be  healthy,  and  then  act  straight  on,  and  take  no  thought 
of  consequence.  I  cannot  promise  you  popularity.  You 
will  doubtless  be  misunderstood,  maligned,  and  some- 
times venomously  criticised.  But  some  kindred  souls 
will  be  drawn  towards  you,  and  these  will  inspire  and 
be  inspired,  and  afford  such  contentment  as  will  suffice. 
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And  if  you  are  really  set  on  being  right  with  yoarseif, 
and  doing  what  service  you  can  to  those  about  you, 
some  good  may  be  got  out  of  the  oppositioii  you 
encounter.  You  may  find,  for  example,  that  your 
opinions  are  not  wholly  true,  and  so  revise  and  put 
them  right,  or,  if  they  be  confirmed,  learn  to  act 
upon  them  with  full  consideration  for  those  whom  they 
alTect 

'Well,  I  have  been  inflicting  on  you,  I  fear,  a  long 
sermon,  while  I  thought  of  nothing  else  than  urging 
you  to  make  the  most  of  your  faculties,  your  experiences, 
and  the  opportunities  now  placed  within  your  reach,  and 
to  get  the  utmost  happiness  possible  out  of  your  life 
But  I  know  that  happiness  of  the  highest  kind  can 
only  be  realised  by  subjection  to  the  conditions  that 
govern  it  And  that  is  why  I  have  made  mention 
of  those  conditions.  I  love  you  much,  and  wish  you 
well. 

'  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  run  down  to  Trefecdian 
some  Saturday  afternoon,  in  about  six  weeks'  or  two 
months'  time,  and  stay  until  the  Monday  morning  fol- 
lowing. I  promise  that  there  shall  be  no  lectures  of 
any  kuid  then.  Let  me  know  if  my  self-proposed  visit 
fits  in  with  your  own  arrangements,  and  believe  me  to 
be — Affectionately  yours,  Harry  Fortkscue.' 


Let  the  reader  understand  that  during  one  of  my 
subsequent  visits  to  Trefechan,  I  obtained  leave  to  copy 
so  much  of  Fortescue's  letter  as  is  given  above,  and 
it  is  now  printed  not  merely  with  Owen  Tanaf  s  entire 
approval,  but  with  that  of  the  writer  of  it  I  like  to 
be  careful  lest  I  infringe  the  understood  conditions 
relating  to  private  correspondence. 


CHAPTER    CXXI 

It  must  have  been  nearly  a  month  after  I  had  setded  in 
Manchester  before  I  could  find  time  to  call  upon  Mr 
Fortescue.    And  when  I  was  at  last  on  the  top  of  the 
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tram,  travelling  down  to  Piatt,  where  he  lodged,  with  the 
letter  of  introduction  in  my  pocket,  I  felt  that  I  was 
going  rather  to  gratify  Owen  Tanat  than  to  please  myself. 
I  had  only  seen  Mr  Fortescue  once,  and  had  then  spoken 
to  him  for  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  that  time  I 
got  the  impression  that  he  was  a  trifle  stiff  and  con- 
descending. And  when  I  read  the  letter,  part  of  which 
is  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  spite  of  all  that  Owen  had 
told  me  in  praise  of  his  friend,  I  formed  the  further 
opinion  that  he  was  too  *  preachy,'  and  a  bit  over-free 
with  his  good  advice.  And  as  I  imagined  that  I  myself 
'  knew  my  way  about  pretty  well,'  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
resent  any  instruction  as  to  the  ordering  of  my  life  which 
might  be  offered  to  me  by  one  to  whom  I  was  almost  an 
entire  stranger.  But  Fortescue  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  without  the  least  trace  of  patronage  in 
his  behaviour,  and  soon  set  me  at  my  ease ;  and  when  I  was 
about  to  say  Good-bye^  I  was  ashamed  as  I  reflected  that 
I  had  taken  an  engrossing  share  in  the  conversation. 
The  truth  is,  Fortescue  was  evidently  a  good  deal 
interested  in  Trefechan  as  well  as  in  Tanat,  and  en- 
couraged my  loquacity  by  asking  me  leading  questions 
now  and  again,  and — well,  I  am  so  constituted  that,  when 
the  tap  of  my  talk  is  once  turned  on,  'tis  by  no  means 
easy  to  stop  it.  '  And  come  again  whenever  you  can,' 
said  my  host,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  me ;  '  but  stay, 
you  haven't  yet  given  your  own  address.  May  I  call 
upon  you  when  I  have  a  spare  evening  and  feel  at  all 
indisposed  for  work?' 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  was  my  reply,  *  I  shall  always  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.' 

This  was  the  first  of  many  pleasant  nights  we  spent 
together.  Fortescue  was  not  always  such  an  attentive 
listener  as  I  have  just  described  him  to  be.  He  some- 
times talked  freely,  and  he  could  talk  well  and  very 
much  to  the  purpose  when  he  pleased.  The  more  I 
saw  of  him,  the  more  I  was  impressed  with  his  breadth 
of  judgment,  with  the  clearness  and  saneness  of  his  mind, 
and  with  the  healthy  tone  of  his  impulses.  And  I  may 
here  confess,  if  the  reader  is  at  all  interested  in  the 
confession,  that  he  influenced  my  character  and  opinions 
very  much  more  than  at  the  time  I  guessed.     With  all 
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this  he  was  very  willing  to  be  taught.  He  told  me  oncci 
I  remember,  that  he  fdt '  the  need  of  something  craggy' 
to  break  his  mind  upon,  and  so  had  bought  Rowland's 
'  Grammar '  and  '  Exercises,'  and  was  beginning  to  learn 
Wekh.  Then,  for  several  evenings,  we  read  together 
bits  of  'Rhys  Lewis'  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
volume  form.  Fortescue  showed  himself  very  apt,  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  reproduce,  quite  accurately,  the 
sounds  of  //,  ch  and  »,  long  and  short. 

We  gradually  became  very  intimate  and  communi- 
cative. I  went  to  see  him  a  few  nights  before  he  left 
Manchester  for  Cambridge,  and  found  him  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  York  and  in  the  highest  of  high  spirits. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  that  day  become  engaged  to  be  married. 

'  To  Miss  Lyttelton,  of  course,'  said  I. 

'How  did  you  get  to  hear  of  Miss  Lyttelton?'  he 
exclaimed ;  '  but  I  suppose  that  scamp  of  a  Tanat  has 
been  telling  tales  of  me  behind  my  back.' 

The  Cotton  City  seemed  very  dull  to  me  for  months 
after  Fortescue's  departure  from  it,  until  at  last  a  new 
and  more  absorbing  interest  asserted  itself,  and  nearly 
all  the  spare  time  I  had  at  nights  was  devoted  to  writing 
my  long  weekly  letters  to  Miss  Olwen  Williams,  with 
whom  I  had  come  to  an  understanding,  than  which,  to 
me,  at  that  time  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or 
delightful.  I  have  a  bundle  of  her  own  shorter  but 
more  vivacious  letters,  addressed  to  me,  on  my  writing- 
table  now.  But  how  yellow  the  paper,  how  faded  the 
ink  already  begins  to  look  1  Never  mind,  Olwen  herself, 
my  wee  wifie,  as  lively  as  ever,  and  more  lovely  in  my 
eyes,  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  singing,  as  she 
stitches,  snatches  of  old  songs  of  Cymru  Lan} 

But,  good  gracious,  how  I  am  anticipating ! 


CHAPTER  CXXII 

On    the    2  2d    of    September,    1887,    I    paid,    unan- 
nounced,  a    flying    visit    to    Trefechan,   and    secured 
*  '  Cymru  Lan  '—Fair  Wales, 
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Olwen's  consent  to  our  ultimate  marriage.  To  tell 
the  truthy  I  found  the  young  lady  herself  less  intract- 
able than  her  parents ;  for  Mr  and  Mrs  Williams,  far- 
seeing  people,  asked  me,  as  no  doubt  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  do,  a  host  of  most  searching  questions, 
and  finally  only  agreed  to  my  proposal  on  condition 
that  their  daughter's  espousals  should  be  deferred  for 
at  least  three  years.  *  Olwen,'  explained  the  mother,  '  is 
so  young  and  inexperienced,  and  your  own  position  still 
extremely  uncertain.'  And  yet,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
Mrs  Williams  (poor  woman,  she's  dead  now)  was,  even 
before  I  left  Trefechan  for  Manchester,  already  b^in- 
ning  to  plot  and  plan  to  bring  her  youngest  child  and 
myself  together.  Was  ever  such  double  dealing  heard 
of  before?  The  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I 
had  answered  all  his  questions  as  best  I  could,  expressed 
at  once  his  satisfaction,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  handshake. 
Well,  I  was  asked  to  stay  to  tea,  being  nothing  loth  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  in  the  meantime  was  allowed 
to  have  ten  minutes'  talk  with  Olwen  alone.  And  as  it 
was  necessary  to  return  to  Manchester  that  night,  I 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  run  up  to  Tan  y  Garaedd, 
not  to  speak  of  my  being  very  comfortable  and  happy 
where  I  was. 

The  ten  minutes  seemed  less  than  two,  and  we  talked 
of  nothing  else  than  our  own  special  affairs,  but  during 
tea-time  I  learned,  to  my  extreme  astonishment,  that 
Gwen  Williams  had,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  be- 
come engaged  to  Llewelyn  Thomas,  that  their  wedding 
was  to  come  off  in  about  five  weeks'  time,  and  that 
the  two  were  gone  to  Liverpool  that  very  day  in  order 
to  make  considerable  piurchases  necessary  to  the  re- 
plenishing of  Gorphwysfa.  Hilda  was  in  London.  I 
could  not  have  chosen  a  day  more  fit,  less  liable  to 
interruption,  if  when  I  suddenly  decided  to  go  down 
to  Trefechan  and  try  my  chance  I  had  known  all. 
But  then  I  always  was  fortunate.  Was  I  not,  as  my 
aunt  Mary  often  reminded  me,  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  had  not  my  great-great-grandfather,  Blijs 
Fychan  ap  Rhys  Llwyd,  once  eaten  eagle's  flesh,  and 
did  not  the  luck  of  that  surprising  meal  persist  for 
nine  generations?     However,  this   is    not    the    place 
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to  speak  of  my  aunt  Mary's  nonsense  and  super- 
stition. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  Mr  and  Mrs  Williams 
said  Good  evening  to  me,  without  leaving  the  room  in 
which  we  had  been  sitting ;  but  Olwen  followed  me  into 
the  hall,  and  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  hold  of  hat 
and  umbrella,  '  Mother  pretends  that  this  affair  between 
us  two  is  not  altogether  to  her  liking,  but  don't  take 
what  she  may  say  too  seriously,  Robert;  and  though 
father  means  every  word  he  speaks,  he  has  now,  I  think, 
come  round  wholly  to  our  side.  And  if  so,  won't  we 
have  some  fun  during  the  next  three  years  ?  And  when 
shall  I  see  you  next?  You  will  be  writing  in  a  few 
days,  won't  you  ?  I  shall  expect  a  letter  not  later  than 
Tuesday  next.' 

And  then  we  had  our  first  kiss. 

[Going  to  my  husband's  side  of  the  table  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  I  saw  this  chapter  there,  written  thus 
far.  And,  of  course,  I  read  it.  At  first,  I  was  mad, 
and  felt  inclined  to  tear  the  three  sheets  of  paper  into 
a  thousand  little  bits.  I  did  not  do  so,  'tis  true,  but  that 
was  only  because  I  am  capable  of  great  self-restraint 
But  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  Robert  has 
abominably  misrepresented  things  throughout  I  did 
not  jump  at  his  offer,  as  he  hints,  at  all,  nor  was  I  ever 
the  scatter-brained  and  forward  girl  that  he  makes  me 
out  to  have  been.  And  if  I  had  not,  like  a  good  wife, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  what  condition,  I 
should  like  to  know,  would  my  husband's  affairs  be  now, 
spite  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  and  all  the  eagle's 
flesh  and  seventh  son  rubbish  ?    There  1 — Olwen  Rees.] 

[Coming  back  to  my  table  to  resume  the  composition 
of  this  chapter,  I  find  the  above  sentences  in  the  hand- 
writing of  my  wife,  and  signed  by  her.  I  let  them  stand 
so  that  the  reader  may  see  what  I  have  to  put  up  with. 
But  I  take  this  opportunity  of  affirming  that  my  descrip- 
tion of  what  took  place  on  the  2 2d  of  September  1&87 
is  absolutely  correct. — Robert  Rees.] 

I  think,  after  all,  I  ought  to  have  torn  up  the  sheet  on 
which  the  two  foregoing  bracketed  jottings  are  written, 
for  the  sight  of  them  disturbs,  somehow,  my  recollections, 
and  hinders  the  even  flow  of  my  thoughts.     I  wish  a 
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certain  person  would  not  interfere  in  her  husband's  own 
special  business.  Here  am  I,  striving  by  hard  and 
exhausting  hack-work  to  earn  a  bare  sustenance,  and 
now  all  my  mental  machinery  is,  by  an  over-hasty  hand, 
put  suddenly  out  of  gear,  and  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
to  stop  writing  for  to-night,  and  complete,  if  I  can,  my 
narrative  in  another  chapter.  I  know  I  was  going  to  say 
something  pretty  about  Olwen,  but  what  precisely  it  was 
I  cannot  now  remember. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII 

All  that  I  have  described  in  the  last  chapter  happened, 
I  remember,  on  a  Friday,  and  I  cannot  say  that  any 
serious  misfortune  has  befallen  me  since,  spite  of  my 
embarking  on  a  course,  bound  to  affect  me  most  vitally, 
on  so  proverbially  unlucky  a  day;  but  my  aunt  Mary 
declares  that  if  Rhys  Fychan,  that  ancestor  of  mine 
before  mentioned,  had  not  partaken  of  eagle's  flesh,  and 
I  myself  been  other  than  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  things  would  have  turned  out  very  differently.  How- 
ever, on  the  following  Tuesday  I  got  a  letter  from  Owen 
Tanat,  which  I  will  now  copy  in  full, — 

*  Tan  y  Garnsdd,  Trbfbchan, 
September  2$^  1887. 

*  My  dear  Robert, — I  was  listening  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Plas  Du  to  an  account  of  your  visit  to  Trefechan 
on  Friday  last,  and  of  the  object  and  issue  of  it.  Of 
course  I  chaffed  Olwen  not  a  little,  and  was  chaffed  still 
more  in  turn.  Well,  I  believe  you  have  made  a  good 
choice.  Your  lass  has  not  the  singular  sweetness  and 
amiability  of  Gwen,  nor  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Hilda, 
and  she  is  a  mischievous  little  puss  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  she  has  more  brains  than  either  of  her  sisters,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  those  girls  that,  under  the  pressure 
of  responsibility,  will  show  just  those  qualities  which  the 
inattentive  observer  would  never  suspect  her  of  possess- 
ing. You  will  have  in  her  a  vivacious  companion,  and 
2  H 
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livdioess  in  a  wife  is  always  a  thing  to  be  desired.  And 
if  she  should  not  forget  to  remind  you  now  and  then  of 
your  own  foibles — ^well,  that  may  be  for  your  good  toa 
I  think  Mr  Williams  was  quite  right  when  he  insisted 
that  the  wedding  should  be  postponed  for  three  years. 
According  to  my  reckoning,  Olwen  is  now  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  if  so  old  as  that.  I  remember  to  have 
nursed  her  many  a  time  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  to  have 
thought  her  still  so  much  of  a  child  as  to  kiss  her  not 
so  very  long  ago.  Now,  you  needn't  be  jealous.  Of 
course  you  heard  of  the  marriage  that  had  been  arranged 
between  Gwen  and  Llew  Thomas,  and  of  how  soon  it  is 
to  come  off.  Were  you  not  surprised?  Gorphwysfe  is 
being  trimmed  up  for  their  reception.  Llewelyn's  mother 
will  continue  to  Uve  there.  When  it  was  proposed  that 
she  should  do  so,  Gwen  offered  no  objection,  and  the 
old  lady  was  greatly  pleased,  and  as  she  gets  more  and 
more  infirm  is  not  likely  to  interfere  or  cause  any 
trouble.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  felt  as  to 
Cadi,  but  I  hear  to-day  that  Mr  Evan  Williams  has  got 
her  nominated  as  an  occupant  of  one  of  Meyrick's  alms- 
houses,  and  she  will  receive,  out  of  the  endowment 
attached  to  those  houses,  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  for 
life.  I  understand  that  Cadi  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  I  am  not  sure,  though,  whether  she 
would  have  been  so  well  content  if  it  had  not  been  fixed 
that  while  Gwen  was  to  settle  at  Gorphwysfa,  Myfanwy 
was  to  leave  it,  for  you  must  know— oh,  but  there  is 
something  else  I  must  tell  you  of  before  I  come  to  that 
matter. 

'  I  was  away  from  home  during  the  earlier  part  of  last 
week,  having  gone  to  visit  my  aunt,  Mrs  Tanat  Evans  of 
Rhiwnant,  who  returned  with  me  on  Thursday  evening. 
Directly  I  heard  of  what  had  been  concluded  between 
Gwen  and  Llewelyn,  I  naturally  thought  at  once  of 
Myfanwy.  Her  mother's  position  and  comfort  had  been 
considered  and  provided  for.  The  reins  were  about  to 
be  taken  out  of  her  hands.  Myfanwy  was  now  free, 
and  it  was  not  long,  I  assure  you,  before  it  had  been 
decided  that  our  own  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  same  day  as  that  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  the  other 
pair,  on  Wednesday,  namely,  November  the  sd. 
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'  If  you  had  come  to  see  me  on  Friday,  you  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  know  of  the  decision  thus 
arrived  at,  and  to  congratulate  me  on  account  of  it,  but 
you  did  not  come,  you  scamp.  You  were  more  pleasantly 
occupied.  However,  I  should  have  been  found,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  in  a  bit  of  a  fix.  For  when  I  got 
b^ck  from  Gorphwysfa  full  of  my  news,  and  communi- 
cated it  in  due  course  to  my  housekeeper,  she  im- 
mediately declared  her  intention  of  leaving  Tan  y  Gar- 
nedd  as  soon  as  Myfanwy  became  mistress  of  it  The 
only  reason  alleged,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  one, 
was  that  which  she  put  forth  when  the  announcement  of  my 
engagement  was  first  made.  She  was  afraid,  good  soul, 
of  being  in  the  way  after  I  should  be  married,  and  wished 
to  give  my  future  wife  a  free  hand  and  easy  mind  in  her 
new  home.  I  urged  Mrs  Brown  to  remain.  She  re- 
fused. I  offered  to  pension  her  off,  but  was  met  by  the 
retort  that  she  was  still  strong  enough  to  earn  her  own 
living ;  and  so  I  had  to  leave  her. 

*  Well,  the  very  next  day  (Saturday)  my  faithful  friend 
and  servant  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  I  do 
not  as  yet  know  what  precisely  is  the  matter  with  her, 
but  Dr  Meredith  tells  me  that  though  she  may  live  for 
years,  she  is  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  come  downstairs 
again.  Mrs  Evans,  having  first  got  the  poor  woman  com- 
fortably to  bed,  made  inquiries  in  the  town,  and  before 
the  day  was  over  had  engaged  for  me  a  very  nice  girl, 
Pegi  Williams  (I  daresay  you  know  her),  as  domestic 
servant,  and  herself  kindly  promised  to  remain  at  Tan  y 
Gamedd  until  we  return  from  our  honeymoon.  Martha, 
realising  her  condition,  is  entirely  resigned  and  extremely 
grateful.  Myfanwy  has  promis^  to  look  after  her  com- 
fort, and  I  fed  now  no  fear  of  any  friction  in  my  house- 
hold affairs  by  reason  of  the  "  notions  "  that  Mrs  Brown 
formerly  so  often  and  so  strongly  expressed.  I  hope  the 
good  woman  may  get  well,  but  being  ill,  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  sheltering  her,  and 
so  repapng  part  of  the  heavy  debt  I  owe  her.  However, 
I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  rather  amusing  incident 
which  happened  this  morning.  It  app^urs  that  Twm 
Wirion  had  shown  himself  somewhat  unwilling  to  do  for 
Pegi  Williams  all  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
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Martha  Brown.  Martha  got  to  hear  of  this,  and  straight* 
way  ordered  Twm  up  into  her  bedroom,  and  gave  him 
such  a  lecture  as  to  reduce  him  to  immediate  submission. 
She  furthermore  informed  him  that  if  he  were  not  as 
obedient  to  his  mistress  that  was  to  be  as  he  had  been 
to  herself,  the  master  would  reduce  his  wages  by  sixpence 
a  week  until  they  came  down  to  nothing  at  alL  This 
threat  so  terrified  Twm  that  he  was  ready  to  promise 
anything,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mjrfanwy  wHl,  after 
this,  have  any  difficulty  in  managing  him ;  but  if  he  be 
troublesome  again,  off  he  will  have  to  go,  for  I'm  getting 
sick  of  this  fellow,  who  has  proved  himself  so  imgrate- 
ful,  churlish,  grabbing  and  contemptible. 

'I  am  glad  that  you  got  on  so  well  with  Fortescue 
while  he  remained  in  Manchester.  On  his  way  to  Cam- 
bridge he  spent  three  days  with  me  here,  and  I  much 
enjoyed  his  company.  He  had  never  seen  My£anwy 
before,  but  on  the  second  day  of  his  visit  we  went  to 
tea  at  Gorphwysfa  and  spent  the  evening  there.  As 
we  were  returning  to  Tan  y  Garnedd  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Tanat,  old  chap,  she's  one  of  the  right  sort, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  that  sort."  And  then  he  fell  to 
talking  of  his  own  prospects.  He  is  coming  over  to  our 
wedding.  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  Lloyd  have  also  promised 
to  come,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  too,  but  I  will  write 
again.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  to  be. — ^Your  affectionate 
friend,  Owen  Tanat.' 


And  so,  fare  ye  well,  noble  companions  of  my  life ; 
and  ye  also  who  have  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  journey 
with  your  frolic,  your  antics  and  your  oddities,  fare  ye 
well.  Robert  Rbes. 


THE  END 
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BoOiBiUier.—*  Mrs  Tanqneray  has  made  a  decided  hit  in  **  Hoya  Cotney** — 
an  original  and  cleverly  told  tale.* 

David  Polmere.    By  Mrs  Lodge. 

Author  of  <The  Mystery  of  Monkswood,'    'The  Daringfords,'  &c 

Cloth,  6s. 
Mrmintfham  CteMtto.— 'The  story  is  unquestionably  interesting,  and  the 

characters  cleverly  drawn.    The  book  should  add  to  the  author's  reputation.' 
Laodi  Meronxy.^^  The  story  is  well  told,  and  shows  much  knowledge  of 

human  nature.' 

Many  Dausrhters.    By  Sarah  Tytlbr. 

Author  of '  Citoyenne  Jacqueline. '    Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

COasgaw  HanOd.— *This  is  a  brightly-written,   excellent  Ule  of  women's 

work,  and  is  highly  to  be  recommended  for  girls.* 
Irtlh  limes. — *  Not  for  many  years  has  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  written  such  a 

lively  book  as  **  Many  Daughters." ' 

The  White  Flower.     By  Clive  R.  Fenn. 

Author  of  *  For  the  Old  Flag,'  &c    With  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  6s. 
P6O]d0. — *  It  is  an  excellent  story  admirably  told.' 

XiTSrpool  Courlsr. — '  Is  surely  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  A  story 
of  real  live  interest,  and  told  in  an  excellent  style  and  with  true  dramatic 
ring.    «« The  White  Flower  "  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  readers.' 

~L — *  All  lovers  of  good  fiction  should  hustle  for  this  book  at  the  libraries.' 


The  Queen  Wasp.    By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of '  A  Girl  in  a  Thousand,'  &c.      Pictorial  Cloth,  6s.     Second 
Edition, 

SoOtamUL—*  Miss  Middlemass  writes  well  up  to  her  reputation  in  *<The 
Queen  Wasp."  Stirring  stories  with  complicated  plots  and  romantic 
incidents  have  gained  her  considerable  public  favour,  and  her  latest  romance 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  its  predecessors.' 

MaxiOhMter  CoilXler.~***The  Queen  Wasp"  is  an  excellent  novel,  and  one 
which  we  can  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  in  quest  of  interesting 
work.' 

Wa3rward  Hearts.    By  Darby  Ryan.    Cloth,  6s. 

Dnndee  Gonri«r. — ^*  A  very  pleasant  tale,  descriptive  of  the  doings  and  sayings 
of  children.  The  characters  are  clearly  and  intelligently  outlined,  and  the 
author  at  once  interests  his  readers  in  his  charming  heroine,  ^  Sweet  Addie 
Grey,"  who  so  lovingly  and  kindly  guides  the  wayward  hearts  of  her  two  young 
brothers.  **  Wayward  Hearts  "  will  prove  delightful  to  all  readers,  but  more 
especially  to  the  young.' 
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Our  Remarkable  Fledsrer.    By  Harvey  Buxon.    Cloth,  6s. 

HewcaatlO  Cliroiliole. — '  This  work  should  take  a  leading  place  among  the 
novels  of  the  year.  It  is  some  time  since  we  came  across  a  story  so  well 
conceived,  so  well  written,  or  so  full  of  point.' 

The  Chainpins:ton  Mystery.     By  Le  Voleur. 

Author  of  '  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid,' '  By  Order  of  the  Brother- 
hood,' '  In  the  Czar's  Dominions,'  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  Harold 
PiFFARD.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

AtheBBram. — 'A  highly  exciting  and  graphic  tale;  the  narrative  is  short  and 
crisp,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  skill  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented.' 

GlMginr  Herald. — *'  The  tale  is  brightly  written.' 

Dundee  Ckjnrier. — ^'An  exciting  and  well-written  book,  which  when  once 
taken  up  will  not  be  laid  down  again  until  the  last  page  is  reached.' 

A  Prick  of  Conscience.    By  Alan  St  Aubyn. 

Author  of  *  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  « The  Loyal  Hussar,'  *  Under  the 
Rowan  Tree.*    Pictorial  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

DaUy  Chronicle. — *'  Miss  St  Aubyn  writes  with  grace  and  spirit ;  her  tales  are 
full  of  vivacity  and  observation  ...  she  is  always  interesting  ;  her  characters 
are  lifelike  without  sublety,  and  her  plots  are  natural  and  well-constructed 
.  .  .  her  latest  book  is  a  good  example  of  her  easy,  entertaining  narrative* 
The  narrative  is  brisk,  the  dialogue  characteristic' 

Peoifle. — '  A  wild  and  impassioned  love  story.  The  book  is  exciting  through- 
out ;  it  is  well  written,  the  situations  are  cleverly  conceived  and  the  dialogue 
is  smart.' 

OlaagOW  Herald. — ^*The  story  ia  brightly  told,  and  there  is  something 
attractive  about  the  young  governess.' 

Handieeter  Conrler. — *  The  story  is  well  told,  the  reader  having  some  three 
or  four  hundred  pages  of  good,  exciting  reading.' 

A  Bridsre  of  Glass.    By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

Author  of  *  Grandmother's  Money,'  'Anne  Judge,  Spinster,'  &c. 
Cloth  gilt,  ^—Second  Edition, 

Dally  TeiegraplL — ^  An  excellent  novel.     It  is  written  in  a  clever,  attractive 

style,  which  holds  the  reader  enchained  to  the  end.' 
Hondng  Post. — *  A  book  by  the  author  of  ^  Grandmother's  Money  "  needs  no 

recommendation.     It  is  certain  to  be  clever  and  not  disappoint  the  reader,' 

The  Black  Pils^rim.     By  Michael  Czajkowski.    Translated 
by  S.  C.  deSoissons.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Cloth,  6s. 

PnVllfllier'S  Clronlar. — ^  An  absorbing  story  of  romantic  adventure  among  the 

Slavs.' 
Utenry  World.~*The  story  is  good  ;  and  as  a  book  of  adventure  will  find 

many  readers.' 
Western  Nevs. — *  The  lovers  of  adventurous  romance  will  be  glad  to  have 

this  translation  of  Czajkowski's  masterpiece.' 
MUudieeter  Guardian. — *  A  stirring  tale,  and  well  constructed.' 
Iriflll  Times. — 'This  splendid  romance  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction 

to  a  wrriter  of  real  genius  in  fiction.' 
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Under  the  Rowan  Tree,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Alan  St 
AuBYN.  Author  of  «A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  '  The  Junior  Dean,' &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ^—Tkird  EdUicn, 
Qentlawomaa. — ^  Alan  St  Aubyn  hat  shown  remarkable  skill  in  the  handls^ 
of  his  short  stories.  The  subject  matter  of  these  charming  stories  is  raidy 
wildly  exciting,  but  intensely  interesting  for  all  that,  full  of  rare  pathos  mter- 
woven  with  bits  of  drama,  that  make  one  feel  how  real  and  tme  to  lile  the; 
are.* 

The   Trasredy   of   a    Nose.     By    E.    Gerard    (Emilt   di 
Laszowska).      Author  of  'A  Foreigner/  <A  Secret  Misaoo.'  &s. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.—Seccml  Edition. 
Moalng  Poet. — *■  Miss  E.  Gerard's  amusing  tale  is  quite  as  clever  in  its  wij 
as  anything  she  has  written.* 

Claude  Duval  of  Ninety-Five.    By  Fergus  Hums. 

Author  of  •  The  Masquerade  Mystery,'  •  A  Marriage  Mystery,*  &c 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. — Fourth  Edition, 
Huichester  Gonzior. — ^  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  that  Mr  Home  ha 
given  us  since  **The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.*" 

The  Lost  Laird.    By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

Author  of  *  For  God  and  the  Ciar/  *  Stripped  of  the  Tinsel,'  « Witbost 
Faith  or  Fear,'  *  In  the  King's  Favour,'  &c    Qoth,  3s.  6d. — Secemd  Ed. 
DaUy  Otaronlole. — ^  Mr  Muddock  has  caught  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  tim 
with  success.     His  story   is  well  laid  and  simply  told,  while  among  the 
characters  we  note  as  especially  good  in  delineation  are  Janet  OgilTX  and 
Kenneth  Graham,  the  faithful  servitors  of  the  laird — ^Jamee  Fraser.* 
Torkflblre  Post. — ^^  A  vigorous  and  interesting  romance.' 
Bradford  Olwerver. — ''^The  Lost  Laird"  is  written  with  skill  and  power.* 

The  Loyal  Hussar.    By  Alan  St  Aubyn. 

Author  of  *  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  —Second  Editim. 
Scotsman. — *'  The  stories  are  all  brightly  and  pleasmgly  written.  .  .  .  Se-vcnl 
of  them  are  descriptive  incidents  connected  with  the  South  African  War.  The 
stories  are  handled  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  warrant  ns  in  de- 
scribing this  as  a  charming  volume.' 

•Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Mrs  E.  Lynn 

Linton.    Author  of  *  Patricia  Kemball,'  &c.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Third 
Edition, 
Daily  NeWB.— '  A  collection  of  tales  •  t  .  all  excellently  written.' 

The  Desire  of  the  Byes,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Grant  Allex. 
Author  of  'The  Woman  Who  Did,'  &c     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 
— Seventh  Edition, 
Western  UaU. — 'The  narrations  are  told  in  the  well-known  and  sprightly 
style  of  the  author.' 

The  Prince's  Feathers.    By  Mrs  Leith-Adams  (Mrs  H.  De 

CouRCY  Laffan).  Author  of  *  Accessory  after  the  Fact,'  &c.  CI.,  3s.  6i 

Birmlxigham  Qaiette. — '  Is  one  of  the  most  charming  stories  we  ha-ve  seen  of 

late  ;  a  pastoral  idyll  in  prose,  so  romantic  is  the  tale,  so  artistic  the  setting^ 

and  so  graceful  and  poetic  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.' 
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The  Rose  of  Allandale.    By  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Author  of  *  The  Mj^tery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,*  &c.     Crown  8vo, 
cIoth«  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition, 

Aberdeen  Press. — *  Breezy  in  style  and  highly  sensational   in   matter,   the 
interest  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end  without  a  break.' 

A  Qirl  from  the  States.    By  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Author  of  *The  Mystery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,'  &c      Crown  8vo, 
pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SootsmaiL — *A  cleverly  written   love  story,  with  a   sentimental  plot,  and 

characters  drawn  from  modern  life. 
St  James's  Budget — *  The  book  is  brightly  and  cheerily  written.' 
Kanohester  Onardlan. — *  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.' 

Phil  PHppin's  Rise.     By  Frank  Yerlock. 

Author  of  *  The  Secret  of  the  Yew,'  &c     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

OlasgVW  Daily  UaiL — '  The  story  is  told  with  considerable  force  and  graphic 
power,  and  holds  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to  end.' 

Steve,  the  Outlander.     By  Arthur  Laycock. — Cheap  Edition, 

Author  of  *  The  Young  Gaffer,'  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Pictorial  cover. 

Standard. — ^  The  story,  which  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  go,  is 
written  in  a  healthy  British  frame  of  mind  that  will  procure  it  many  readers.' 

KaiLClLester  Oaardlan. — *  A  good  story,  with  plenty  of  plot     To  those  who 
must  have  South  Africa  in  their  lighter  reading  we  can  recommend  the  book. ' 

The  Romance  of  Nun*s  Hollow.     By  Rietta. 

By  the  Author  of  *  A  Rogue's  Punishment.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Aberdeen  Press. — 'Is  a  breezy,  wholesome  story,  which,  once  taken  up,  will 
not  be  laid  down  till  it  is  finished.' 

Across  the  Zodiac.     A  Story  of  Adventure.     By  Edwin  Pal- 
lander.     In  pictorial  cloth,  with  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
— Second  Edition. 
The  Homing  Post—*  One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.' 

Trespassers  Who  were  Prosecuted.    By  Sabi  Grant. 

Author  of '  A  New  Woman  Subdued. '    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Literary  World. — 'Written  in  a  bright,  attractive  style.' 
Uoyds.  — '  Miss  Grant  writes  with  a  vivid  pen,  and  there  are  few  readers  who 

will  not  appreciate  this  distinctly  clever  volume.' 

The  •  Lettre  De  Cachet'  and  Other  Stories.    By  C.  H. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Alierdeen  JonmaL — ^  The  **  Lettre  de  Cachet "  is  a  very  pleasant  story,  well 

conceived  and  worked  out  with  considerable  skill.' 
Uoyds. — '  A  dainty  imagination  wedded  to  a  facile  pen  marks  the  work  of  the 

writer  of  this  book.' 
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The  Tuttlebury  Tales.     By  W.  Carter  Platts, 

Author  of  '  A  Few  Smiles,  &c    Crown  8to,  pictorial  cloth*  2s.  6d.— 
I/ew  and  Sixth  Edition, 
■peotator.  —  *  Mr    Plattt    remindt    us   of   the    American   hiunorist.   Mix 
Adeler.     He  ii  not  an  imitator,  but  his  fun  is  of  the  same  kind,  &rcicai  cf 
course,  but  unstrained  and  laughter  compelling.' 

Inmates  of  the  Mansion.    By  Joseph  Ashton. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d.    BeaatifuUy  illostiated. 
Daily  TUegrapb. — *•  An  allegorical  subject,  and  will  be  found  most  readbbk 
for  youths,  who  will  learn  a  lesson  in  glancing  through  its  pages,' 

The  Inseparables.    A  Book  for  Boys.   By  Chieton  Chaxj^ers. 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  as.  6d. 
FaU  Mall  Gaaette.—*  High  above  the  average  of  school  stories.     It  is  really  s 
first-rate  story.* 

A  Mere  Pus:*    The  Romance  of  a  Dog.    By  Nemo. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d.    A  New  EdUioiu     lUustrmted  by 

A.  Baubrlb. 
Standard. — ^'This  pretty  storv  of  the  adventures  of  a  pug   dog  .  •  .  there 
are  few  books  of  the  season  that  could  have  been  more  heartily  recommended 
for  children.* 

Sorely  Tried.    By  Cosmo  Clark. 

Author  of '  A  Portrait  of  a  Woman,*  &c.     Qoth,  2s.  6d. 
Aberdeen  Free  nmui — *•  An  enterprising  story  of  domestic  life,  the  scene  of 

which  is  placed  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer.' 

Tales  of  the  Strong:  Room.     By  F.  Denison. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Western  Mercury. — 'The  tales  are  all  well  told.' 
People;—*  The  Ules  arc  brightly  written.* 
Lady. — *  Most  exciting  and  smartly  written  short  stories.* 
North  Brltlflh  HalL — '  A  quaint  and  amusing  story.' 

The  Tuttlebury  Troubles.    By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

Author  of  *  The  Tuttlebury  Tales,'  &c  Cloth,  2S.  6d.SecMd  EdUimk 
CQaagOW  Herald. — *•  Mr  Carter  Platts  has  followed  up  his  success  with  '^Tlittk^ 

bury  Tales  "   with  another  volume  recounting  further  adventures  of  Bfr 

Tuttlebury  and  his  wife.     The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  ratae  a  lai^gb, 

and  this  it  certainly  does.'  frWi^ 

Sbellleld  Daily  Telegraph.—'  In  the  <«  Tuttlebury  Troubles  **  we  have  a  votorae 

which  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  the  precious  gift  of  humour. 

These  ''Tuttlebury  Troubles"  are  very  droll  reading— just  the  book  to  pick 

up  in  a  heavy  hour  and  drive  dull  care  away.' 

The  History  of  Captain  Katt.    By  Mrs  Mary  Hughes. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Woxld. — '  Is  one  of  the  very  best  books  for  children  we  have  read.' 
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Purrows.    By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

Author  of   'Which  is  Absurd,'  &c.      Long  l2mo,  pictorial  cloth, 
IS.  (A,—Sec<md  Edition, 

^Vhere  Billows  Break.    By  Hillary  Deccan. 

Author  of  <  Light  in  the  OflSing.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Vasraries  of  Love.    By  F.  H.  Hudson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Unsolved  Mysteries.    By  Violet  Tweedale. 

Author  of  'And  They  Two,'  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  d^^Seamd 
Edition, 

The  Haunted  Lookins:  Glass.    By  Gratiana  Darrell. 

Crown  Svo,  pictorial  cloth,  is.  t^,—With  a  Frontispiece, 

Small  Concerns.    By  Frances  England.    Long  i2mo,  is. 

The  Master  of  HuUinsrham  Manor.    By  Bernard  Went- 
WORTH.    Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is.. 

Sweet  Scented  Grass.    By  Neville  Marion. 
Long  i2mo,  paper  cover,  is. 

Sporting:  Adventures  of  Monsieur  Lolotte.      By  Blake 
Lamond.    By  the  Author  of 'The  Two  Duninores,'&c    Paper  cover,  is. 

Shibboleth.     By  Katherine  Renkll.    Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 

Penarth.     By  D.  C,  Parkinson     Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 

In  a  Web  of  Gold.   By  Rita  Russell.    Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 

The  Diamond  Bang^le.    By  Lillie  Crane. 

Author  of '  My  Lady  Dimple.'    Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 

PortUg:uese  Rita.  By  M.  P.  Guimaraens.  Long  lamo,  paper  cover,  is. 

Memoirs  of  a  Young:  Sur8:eon.   By  Frederick  Ashurst,  M.B. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Foray  of  Hendrick  Hudson.    By  Frank  Saville. 

Author  of  'John  Ship,  Mariner,'  'Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall,'  &C. 
Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. 


Roof  Roofer's  Sensational  Shilling  Rooels 

LOVE  ONLY  LENT.  I        TWO  MOTHERS  OF  ONE. 

THE  TWIN  DIANAS.  |        PRETTYBAD  ROGERS. 

Daily  Gfaronide. — '  Mr  Roofer  i»  undoubtedly  clever  ...  his  smart  and  witty 
style.' 
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The  Birds  of  Our  Country.    By  H.  £.  Stewart,  B.A. 

With  lUnstrations  by  ARCHIBALD  Thorburn,  J.  Giacoioblu,  G.  £. 
LoDGB,  K.  KsYL,  R.  Kretschmbr,  &c  Crown  Svo,  Pictorial  doCh. 
gilt  topi  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition, 

Iliutirated  Prosptchu  trntk  Prut  Onions  ^i  frte. 
TII6  Hereford  Times. — ^'Thia  capiul  work  famishes  the  young  collector  vith 
a  book  which  is  not  beyond  his  means,  and  which  at  the  same  time  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  birds  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  British  Isic&* 

Wit,  Wisdom  and  Folly.  Pen  and  Pencil  Flashes.  By  J. 
Villi N  Marmbry.  Author  of  <  Progress  of  Science,'  &c  With  100 
Original  lUnstrations  by  Alfred  Todchbmolin,  Author  of  '  Stras- 
bourg  Militaire.'  Demy  8vo,  superior  binding,  6s.  An  Bditicn  di 
Luxe^  in  Royal  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  limited  to  lOO 
copies,  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  top,  is  also  issued,  price  21s.  net. 

Standard  (Leader). — ^'A  pleasant  volume  of  chatty  anecdotes.  Br%ht 
and  piquant.  Mr  Marmery's  book  ought  to  be  a  treasure  to  the  confirmed 
diner-out.* 

The  Latest  Fruit  is  the  Ripest.    By  F.  J.  Gant,  F.R.CS, 

Author  of  *  Perfect  Womanhood,'  &c     Cloth,  is.  (t^.—Second  Edition. 

KaiLClLeeter  Ooazier. — *•  The  volume  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  sets  forth 
a  number  of  religious  considerations  as  to  the  development  of  the  strength 
and  character  of  women  in  fields  of  spiritual  endeavour.' 

Two  French  Queens.    By  Caroline  Gearey. 

*  Elizabeth  of  Valois — Marguerite  of  Valois.*  By  the  Author  of  *  In 
Other  Lands,*  *  Three  Empresses,' « Royal  Friendships. '  With  Portraits, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

BirmlAglUUn  Oaiette. — ^'Miss  Gearey  has  once  more  given  us  a  charming 
collection  of  historical  biographies,  compiled  with  care  and  written  with  taste 
and  true  womanly  feeling.' 

Stories  from  Was^ner.    By  Virginia  Taylour. 

With  Preface  by  Herr  C  F.  Glasbnapp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Globe. — ^  It  opens  with  a  memoir  of  the  great  music  dramatist.      The  only 
volume  in  which  the  plots  of  all  Wagner's  stage  productions  are  set  forth 
clearly  and  simply. 

Idylls.     By  M.  Maud  Hellyer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

L — ^'A  collection  of  graceful  little  allegories.' 


Royal  Friendships.     By  Caroline  Gearey. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Two  French  Queens,'  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Weekly  Bim — ^  Miss  Gearey's  book  deserves  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  piece 

of  entertaining  writing,  but  also  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  and 

manners  of  both  periods.* 
Queen. — ^'This  book  would  be  a  charming  present  for  any  girl.' 
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Lonsrer  Pli£:hts.  —  Recollections  and  Studies.     By  Mrs  A. 
Ireland.    By  the  Author  of  •  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.'    Cloth,  6s. 
SootmULiL — *  A  book  which  will  be  read  with  interest.* 

Nis:h  on  Sixty  Years  at  Sea.    By  Robert  Woolward  (<  Old 

WOOLWARD.*)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  With  'Poitnit,— Second  Edition, 
TimM. — ^'Very  entertaining  reading.  Captain  Woolward  writes  sensibly 
and  straightforwardly,  and  tells  his  story  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  salt. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his  stories  are  endless  and  very  enter- 
Uining.' 

The  Secrets  of  the  Hand.    By  Maud  Harries.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ObflCirrer. — *  Those  wishing  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  fortune-telling  by 

the  hand  will  find  much  information  in  this  volume.' 
HAreford  Times. — '  This  excellent  little  book  should  enjoy  a  wide  circulation.* 

The  Italians  of  To-day.    By  Josiah  Crooklands. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Rbn]£  Bazin.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
AtllOUBimu — *  Mr  Rene  Bazin  is  a  writer  whose  style  we  have  often  praised.' 

Qlimpses  of  Life  in  Bermuda  and  the  Tropics. 

By  Margaret  Newton.     With  42    Illastratlons   by  the   Author. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Bnulford  ObMXTOr. — '  Pleasantly  written  and  copiously  illustrated  ;  this  record 
of  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  should  bring  the  many  charms  of  these  delightful 
Islands  vividly  before  English  Readers.' 

The  Author's  Manual.    By  Percy  Russell. 

With  Pre&tory  Remarks  by  Mr  Gladstone.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net    {NinlA  and  Cheaper  Edition).    With  Portrait. 

Wartmtnfltar  Beri^W. — *•  Mr  Russell's  book  is  a  very  complete  manual  and 
guide  for  journalist  and  author.  It  is  not  a  merely  practical  work — it  is 
literary  and  appreciative  of  literature  in  its  best  sense ;  ...  we  have  little 
else  but  praise  for  the  volume.* 

Spectator. — *The  aspirant  to  literature  may  certainly  read  Mr  Russell's  book 
with  profit.' 

HaiuAaster  Ck^mlor. — *  A  handbook  that  will  prove  very  useful  to  all  who 
aspire  to  write  for  the  press  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  work. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  only  manual  comprehending  all  departments  of  profes- 
sional literature  from  paragraph  writing  to  the  production  of  the  book.' 

Thousrhts  on  the  Apostles.    By  F.  G.  White.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Western  Merouy. — *This  valuable  and  most  useful  book  contains  some 
fourteen  papers  on  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  suitably  grouped, 
and  introduced  briefly  and  pointedly.' 

The  Nineteenth  Century  in  France ;  or  Selections  from  the 
best  Modem  French  Literary  Works,  vrith  English  Translations.     By 
Paul  Chauvet.  B.A.,  of  the  Paris  University.    In  2  Vols.    Vol.  I. 
The  Poets : — Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
BdlO.— *  A  book  that  wUl  be  found  useful  for  schools  and  students/ 
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Poetr^T  and  tbe   Qrama 

The  Historr  of  a  SouL    By  Kathubbn  Bbhbnna.     Beantifolly  printed 

on  Hand-made  Paper.     Demy  8vo,  artistic  doth,  gilt  edges,  55.  net. 
Pfrngments  from  ^^ctor  Hugo's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    By  Cbcilla 

Elizabbth  Mebtkbrkb.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Cantos  from  the  Diyina  Commedia  of  Dante.    By  C  Pottbr.    Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.      Crown  8vo,  doth,  6s.  net.      Second  and 

Enlarged  Edition. 
The  Palace  of  Delights^  and  other  Poems.    By  Hbnry  Osborne,  M.A. 

Goth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Anstfalian  Idylls  and  Bush  Rhymes.    By  the  late  Ernest  G.  Hbnty  and 

E.  Starkby.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3s.  6d.  net 
The  Stoiy  of  Jephthah,  and  other  Poems.    By  Walter  Thbad.    Qown 

8vOj  cloth,  28.  6d.  net 
Sojihomsba ;  or,  The  Prisoner  of  Alba,  and  other  Poems,    By  £.  Dbb.ry, 

Author  of '  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. '    Crown  8to,  doth,  3s.  6d.  net 
Word  Sketches  in  Windsor.    By  Alexander  Buckler.    Foolscap  8to, 

art  linen.  2s.  6d. 
The  Magic  Key.    A  Fairy  Drama  in  Four  Acts.    By  Isaac  Willcocks, 

M.R.S.,  Author  of « Pixy.*    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Odds  and  Ends.    By  an  Oddpellow.    Foolscap  8vo,  art  Imen,  is.  6d.  net 
Songs  and  Shadows.    By  E.  M.  Berbsford.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net 
A  Moorland  Brook,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Evan  T.  Kbanb.    Cloth, 

3s.  6d.  net 
Notes  on  the  Way,  in  Verse.    By  J.  R.  Simms.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  5s.  net 
A  Roman  Anti-Christ    By  A.  J.  Joyce.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 
The  Enchanted   River,   and   Otiier   Poems.     By  Augustus  Ralli. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  is.  6d.  net 
The  Royal  Shepherdess,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Dudlby  Charles 

BusHBY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
The  Inner  Light,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Ellen  H.  Ebbs.    Crown  8vo, 

doth,  IS.  6d.  net 
A  Vision's  Voice,  and  Other  Poema    By  Maria  Grbbr.    Foolscap  8vo» 

cloth,  2S.  6d.  net 
A   Divan  of  the   Dales,   and   Other   Poems.      By  Swithin  Saint 

SwiTHAiNB.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  5s.  net 
Pencil  Rhymes  and  Poetry.    By  George  Ashmore  Roberts.    Crown 

8vo,  paper  cover,  is.  6d. 
The  Epic  of  Olympus.    By  Charles  Rathbone  Low.    Crown  8to,  doth, 

5s.net 
Poetical  Stories.     By  Staunton  Brodib.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  3s.  6d.  net 
Episodes  of  Joy.    By  Temple  Newell.    Crovm  8vo,  doth,  3s.  6d.  net 
Tramps  and  Troabadonrs.    By  John  G.  Duncan.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  5s. 

net. 
Poems  of  Two  Worlds.    By  Reginald  B.  Span.    Crown  8vo^  doth,  3s. 

6d.  net. 
Poems  and  Paragraphs.    By  Henry  Aveling.    Crown  8to,  doth,  5s. 

net    Second  Series  in  the  Press. 
Parodies  and  other  Poems.    By  Maggie  Grogan.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net 
Irish  Leaves.    By  John  Robinson,  B.  A.    Crown  8yo,  doth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  ALAN  ST  AUBYN 

Aathor  of  <  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  'The  Junior  Dean.'  Etc. 
In  Crown  Sw,  pictorial  cloth.    Price  6s.     Second  Edition. 

A  PRICK  OF  CONSCIENCE 

People.—'  A  wild  and  impassioned  love  story,  moving  along  at  hurricane  speed,  b 
that  of  Carrie  Gardner,  the  central  figure  in  Mr  Alan  St  Aubyn's  romance.  The  book  is 
exciting  throughout ;  it  is  well  written,  the  situations  are  cleverly  conceived,  and  the 
dialogue  is  smart*' 

GlASsrow  Herald.— 'The  story  is  brightly  told,  and  there  u  something  attractive 
about  the  young  governess,  whose  soft  voice  ''had  a  flavour  of  Scotch  in  it." 

Manchester  Courier. —'  The  story  is  well  told,  the  reader  having  some  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  of  good  exciting  reading. ' 

Hereford  Times.—'  Mr  Alan  St  Aubvn  writes  eloquently  of  love  in  its  variety  of 
forms,  and  draws  a  powerful  picture  of  VSA  married  Society  woman  whose  duty  to  her 
husband  is  entirely  effaced  by  passion  for  her  lover.    The  book  is  brightly  written.' 

Bookman.—'  A  very  reaoaole  and  life-like  love  story.' 

St  James's  Gaaette.— ' "  A  Prick  of  Conscience  "  is  written  in  its  author's  light  and 
bright  vein.' 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
In  Crown  Svo,  handsome  cloth.     Price  31.  6d.     Second  Edition. 

UNDER  THE  ROWAN  TREE 

Speaker.— 'Akm  St  Aubyn's  gift  in  writing  resembles  that  of  the  miniature  painter ; 
it  lies  in  the  direction  of  delicacy,  prettiness  and  gentle  sweetness.  It  is  a  book  full  of 
good  feeling,  true  sympathy,  and  wholesome  teaching  unobtrusively  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  these  pleasant  and  pretty  sketches.' 

Weekly  Son.- '^They  are  all  well  told,  and  full  of  interest.' 

Bookman. — 'The  short  stories  are  distinctly  above  the  average.  They  have  a  re- 
strained power  too  sddom  found  in  work  of  this  class.' 

G«itiewoman. — '  Alan  St  Aubyn  has  shown  remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  hb 
short  stories.  The  subject-matter  of  these  charming  stories  is  rarely  wildly  exciting, 
but  intensely  interesting  for  all  that,  full  of  rare  pathos  interwoven  with  bits  of  drama 
thJU  make  one  feel  how  real  and  true  to  life  they  are.' 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
In  Crown  Svo,  pictorial  cloth.    Price  y.  6d.    Mew  and  Cheap  Editunu 

THE  LOYAL  HUSSAR 

Scotsman. — 'There  are  fourteen  short  stories  in  Alan  St  Aubyn's  new  volume. 
They  are  all  brightly  and  pleasingly  written,  and  have  an  interesting  variety  of  subjects. 
Several  of  them  are  descriptive  m  mcidents  connected  with  the  South  African  war.  .  .  . 
The  other  stories  are  bandied  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  warrant  us  in  describ- 
ing this  as  a  charming  volume.' 

Irish  limes. — '  Over  a  dosen  stories  of  more  than  average  merit  are  inserted  in  this 
volume,  in  which  the  author's  well-known  gift  for  vivid  and  well-drawn  sen  pictures  is 
freely  displayed.  His  method  has  been  truthfully  compared  to  that  of  the  miniature 
painter,  and  it  b  certainly  marked  in  a  substantial  degree  by  delicacy  jsweetness  and 
prettiness  generally.  He  tells  his  stories  naturally  and  with  facility,  and  always  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interest  a  sympathetic  reader.'  ,        .    ^  ^  ,  .     , 

Spectator.—'  The  soldier  stones,  indignant  though  the  reader  may  be  at  the  iact, 
will  bring  an  uncontrollable  lump  mto  the  tnroat.' 
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POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 

AUTHOR  or  'grandmothbr's  money,'  'thb  woman  in  thb  dark,'  ktc 
In  Crown  Ssv,  decorative  cloth*    Price  6j.    Second  Edition 

ANNE  JUDGE,  SPINSTER 

The  Atheiuemn.— '  Mr  Robinsoo's  reptttation  as  a  novel  writer  will  not  be  dinuoished 
\n  the  present  work.  It  gives  us  remarkable  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  novel  in  terms 
or  praise ;  the  keenness  of  the  eigoyment  arisiiijK  from  the  infrequency  of  the  oocnirence.  We 
dironide  the  appearance  of  this  book  with  satisfactioo.  We  must  specially  mention  the  hero 
as  being  uncommonly  well  drawn,  for  he  b  both  original,  natnnu  and  mteresting.  Alto- 
gether  we  commend  this  book  to  the  public.'  ^ 

The  Morning  Post.—'  Mr  Freoerick  Robinson  is  one  of  oar  best  novelists  of  a  certain 
school— a  school  which  claims  for  itself  rank  above  the  mere  story-telling  writers'  schooL  .  .  . 
"Anne  Judge"  is  a  novel  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  Mr  Robinson's  modes  of  tbonght 
and  views  of  life  than  any  of  his  former  works.  There  is  an  abundance  of  dialogue  in  this 
book,  but  Mr  Robinson  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing  dialogue,  of  advancing  his  story  step 
by  step  in  the  process,  and  evolving  it  with  skilful  ease.' 

Toe  Dailj  Telegraph.—*  At  last  we  come  to  something  different  from  all  the  foregoing 
(novels  for  review),  and  better  than  all.  This  is  "Anne  Judge,  Spbster,"  by  Mr  Frederidc 
W.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money."  The  general  good  opinion  entertained  of 
that  work  will,  we  expect,  be  extended  to  its  successor.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first  chapter  to 
the  very  last,  when  it  becomes  plain  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to  continue 
nngle.  she  will  not  much  longer  remain  "Anne  Judge,  Spinster,"  we  never  cease  to  foUow  her 
sacred,  yet  thoroughly  womanly,  footsteps.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  evoy  kind  of 
reader.' 

Public  Opinion.—'.  .  .  The  story  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  evidences  oniBaa] 
care  in  its  construction.  The  incidents  are  striking,  and  many  of  them  deeply  pathetic,  and 
the  interest  u  well  sustained  throughout.  Those  who  read  "  Anne  Judge,  Spinster,"  will  look 
out  for  other  stories  from  the  same  genial  pen.' 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
Crown  %vo^  handsome  cloth  gilL    Price  6s,     Second  Edition 

A  BRIDGE  OF  GLASS 

Daily  Telegraph. — ' "  A  Bridge  of  Glass''  is  an  excellent  novel— a  love  story  pore  and 
simple,  but  quite  free  from  mawkishness  or  sentimentalism.  It  is  written  in  a  dear,  attractive 
style,  which  holds  the  reader  enchanted  to  the  end  of  the  volume.' 

Atheosstun.— '  Mr  Robinson's  story  possesses  the  first  qualifications  of  a  good  novel: 
a  well-sustuned  and  interesting  plot.  ...  Mr  Robinson  has  shown  considerable  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  details.' 

Spectator. — *  Mr  Robinson  is  a  realistic,  instructive  writer,  in  whose  novels  there  is 
always  much  more  than  a  story,  though  there  is  never  less  than  a  good  one.  It  is  a  story  of 
incident,  very  well  contrived,  and  which  startles  bv  its  catastrophe  as  effectually  as  if  the 
writer  belonged  by  prescription  to  the  sensational  school.' 

Pall  Mali  Gasette.— '  It  is  very  well  worked  out  There  is  plenty  of  incident.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  end  of  mysteries  very  cleverly  maintained.  The  interest  is  exceedingly  well 
sustained,  and  all  comes  right  in  the  end.' 

Echo. — '  This  is  an  exceedingly  good  novel.  .  .  .  We  can  do  little  more  than  recora- 
mend  it  veiv  strongly  to  our  readers.  .  .  .' 

Graphic.—' "  A  Bridge  of  Glass  "  is  full  of  peculiar  and  unexpected  interest.  The  reader 
would  never  guess  from  the  opening  the  character  of  the  close.  ,  ,  .' 

Illnttrated  London  News.—'  A  good,  business-like  novel,  conducted^  in  a  worknumlike 
manner  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  b  a  rarity  very  pleasant  to  meet  with,  but  it  presents 
itself  for  hearty  commendation  in  the  case  of  "  A  Bridge  of  Glas^"  by  F.  W.  Robinson.  The 
art  of  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense,  so  that  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  certaunty  about  what 
b  gcMng  to  happen,  or  as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  a  comhination  of  ctrcnmstances, 
tends  greatly  to  rivet  attention  and  to  prevent  any  symptoms  of  flagging ;  and  that  act  is 
exerciMd  in  a  masterly  manner.' 

Standard. — '.  .  .  A  very  pathetic  and  tender  love  story.  The  number  of  diaracters  in« 
troduced  into  the  drama  is  large,  but  all  are  distinct  and  well  marked.  The  author  has  them 
clearly  in  hand,  and  keeps  up  their  identity  brightly  and  clearly  to  the  last.  .  .  .' 

London :  Dig^by,  Long:  &  Co.,  Publishers,  i8  Bonrerie  St,  Fleet  St,  E.C. 

A  Comi)lete  Catalogue  of  Novels,  Travels,  Biographies,  Poems^  ftc,  ^th 
a  critical  or  descriptive  notice  of  each,  free  oy  post  on  application. 
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